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In  our  own  early  school  days,  as  we  pursued  the  various  topics 
in  our  arithmetics,  at  different  times  we  made  the  acquaintance  of 
three  active  heroes.  They  were  strange  versatile  fellows,  named 
A,  B,  and  C.  They  were  the  original  personifications  of  industry. 
They  were  the  first  real  and  only  exponents  of  vocational  education. 
They  learned  to  do  by  doing.  And  what  a  variety  of  things  with 
which  they  busied  themselves  1  One  day  they  would  be  sawing 
wood;  the  next,  pumping  water;  again,  digging  a  trench;  then, 
running  a  race,  or  piling  cordwood.  The  inexorable  fate  that  kept 
them  at  these  never-ending  labors  saw  to  it  also  that  one  poor  chap, 
C,  was  always  the  loser.  He  never  could  stand  the  pace.  He 
never  was  vouchsafed  the  joy  bom  of  success.  Poor  fellow!  No 
matter  what  expenditure  of  muscular  energy  he  made,  the  odds 
against  him  were  always  too  great.  The  ditch  was  never  dug; 
the  wood  was  never  piled.  One  curious  thing  about  all  this  was 
that  A,  B,  and  C  never  had  a  day  off  when  they  were  able  to  step 
out  of  the  ditch  to  see  what  progress  they  were  making.  Indeed, 
in  the  heat  of  solving  our  problems,  we,  too,  never  stopped  to  see 
how  futile  all  this  energy  really  was. 

For  four  years  a  group  of  the  unselfish,  now  assembled  not  far 
away,  have  followed  an  ideal.  They  have  toiled  ceaselessly;  they 
have  advised  and  co-operated  with  one  another;  .they  have  spent 

'  Tlie  Preudent's  addresB  at  the  fifth  annual  meeting  of  the  National  Coundl  of 
Teadien  of  EngliBb,  Chicago,  Illinois,  November  a6, 191 5. 
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time  and  energy  on  gigantic  tasks,  ever  spurred  on  by  the  size  of 
the  undertaking  which  looked  so  attractive  under  the  gleam  of  that 
ideal.  Has  this  been  a  group  of  A's,  B's,  and  C's?  For  their 
edification,  today  let  us  see  what  they  have  attempted,  and  what 
they  have  accomplished,  and  what  goal  rises  before  them. 

Indeed  these  workers  have  not  been  as  the  heroes  in  the  arith- 
metic, for  the  labors  of  this  group  have  not  been  futile.  The  cry 
of  our  brothers  from  the  East  that  caused  our  hearts  to  quicken  in 
sjonpathy  at  the  first  meeting  of  the  Coimdl  has  had  at  least  a 
partial  answer.  The  expressed  dissatisfaction  with  conditions  has 
been  attacked  with  a  spirit  that  has  compelled  improvement. 
Reports  based  on  study  and  investigation,  made  by  active  teachers 
in  the  field  of  English  instruction,  have  cleared  the  ground  for 
building  up  conditions  necessary  to  successful  teaching.  Docu- 
ments of  weighty  argumentative  value  bear  the  name  of  the 
National  Coimdl  of  Teachers  of  English.  Does  a  benighted  school 
executive  assign  200  pupils  to  the  care  of  an  English  teacher  ?  Let 
the  latter  reinforce  his  demand  with  the  Hopkins  report.  Must 
a  school  revise  or  make  a  course  of  study  ?  Let  it  take  the  report 
of  the  Joint  Committee.  Does  an  abyss  yawn  between  elementary 
and  secondary  school  ?  Bridge  it  on  the  Council's  report  on  articu- 
lation. Are  books  for  reading  sought?  Take  them  from  the 
Council's  list.  Is  a  play  needed  for  school  use  ?  Let  the  Council 
be  the  guide  to  it.  Does  a  tyro  want  to  know  the  latest 
soimd  practice  ?  Give  him  the  English  Journal.  Is  the  question 
grammatical  nomenclature  or  the  training  of  teachers?  The 
Council's  reports  will  suggest  an  answer. 

Yes,  these  years  have  not  been  mere  lean  years  of  earnest  labor. 
They  furnish  a  proud  record  of  achievement.  The  small  group 
that  gathered  for  the  first  time  five  years  ago  has  grown  to  be  a 
large  one.  State  after  state  has  placed  its  association  of  English 
teachers  under  the  banner  of  the  Coimcil.  imtil  it  is  now  more 
truly  than  ever  national  in  its  scope  and  influence.  Through  its 
various  agencies  much  has  been  done  to  fight  waste  and  to  promote 
economy  of  time  in  English  teaching. 

So  varied  have  been  the  activities  of  the  Council,  the  ques- 
tion will  be  asked,  Have  all  fields  been  covered  ?    New  ones  open 
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with  healthful  frequency.  Committees  are  now  working  on  the 
dementary-school  course  and  on  elementary-school  conditions.  The 
training  of  the  college  teacher  of  English  has  been  under  searching 
scrutiny.  Have  prospective  teachers  had — can  they  have — ^the 
in^iration,  in  the  day  when  their  ideals  are  forming,  that  comes 
from  sitting  at  the  feet  of  a  master  craftsman  in  the  delicate  art  of 
teaching  yoimg  men  and  women  through  the  medium  of  the  English 
language  and  literature?  The  present  agitation  of  the  question 
of  Uie  preparation  of  the  college  teacher  of  English  will  insure  in 
the  future  a  clearer  afi&rmative  answer  to  the  question.  When 
that  time  comes,  if  plans  now  forming  in  the  Council  do  not  fail, 
supplementary  to  the  training  the  prospective  teacher  may  receive 
in  college  will  be  training  given  while  he  is  in  service  in  his  appren- 
ticeship. As  you  know,  a  call  is  out  for  a  meeting  to  consider  this 
question  on  Saturday.  Then,  too,  last  year  the  Council  launched, 
under  the  especially  competent  leadership  of  Mr.  Scott,  Mr.  Clapp, 
and  Mr.  Lyman,  a  great  campaign  against  the  awful  American 
voice.    Here  indeed  is  a  challenge  that  will  stir  your  enthusiasm. 

Before  you  look  too  steadily  at  this  problem  and  become  dazed 
at  the  temerity  of  the  Council,  listen  to  the  excuse  a  mother  sent 
to  our  school  the  other  day  and  do  ^  her  son  did.  ^'  Dear  Teacher: 
Please  excuse  Johnny's  absence.  He  went  down  town  to  consult 
an  opHmistJ*  Now  gaze  at  this  problem  through  the  glasses  of  an 
optimist  and  see  what  a  work  we  have  set  our  hands  to! 

Year  after  year  the  nation  has  railed  at  its  own  voice,  but  has 
never  asked,  "What  can  be  done  ?"  No  one  has  ever  attempted  to 
see  what  could  be  done  in  a  broad  way  to  remedy  matters.  We 
have  praised  the  melodious  voices  of  our  British  cousins  and  have 
admired  the  beauty  of  trained  speech  heard  at  long  intervals  on 
our  platform  and  stage.  But  imtil  now,  when  a  yotmg  organization, 
with  the  courage  of  four  years  of  success,  attacked  the  problem,  no 
attempt  had  been  made  to  find  the  root  of  the  trouble  and  to  sug- 
gest an  adequate  remedy.  Before  our  committee  has  finished  its 
labors,  they  will  perhaps  be  reconmiending  to  us  the  methods  our 
British  cousins  use  to  cultivate  the  voices  of  their  children.  For 
that  excellent  voice,  so  soft,  gentle,  and  low,  is  not  altogether  in- 
herited, but  is  chiefly  the  result  of  cultivation.    When  our  primary 
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teachers  spend  as  much  time  as  the  British  teachers  in  reciting 
beautifully  fine  Unes  to  the  children  and  in  requiring  the  children 
to  repeat  the  Unes  exactly  as  the  teacher  gave  them;  when  upper 
elementary  and  secondary  schools  lay  emphasis  upon  practice  in 
the  utterance  of  correct  English  sounds;  when  the  training  courses 
for  teachers  prepare  them  to  use  their  own  voices  properly  and  to 
teach  others  how  to  use  their  voices;  then  shall  we  begin  improve- 
ment in  American  speech.  This  end  the  Speech  committee  can 
and  will  reach.  Already  there  are  encouraging  signs.  In  New 
York  the  English  teachers  will  soon  have  to  give  evidence  of 
ability  to  teach  oral  English.  In  California  at  least  one  super- 
intendent of  schools  now  wishes  to  know  if  the  candidates  for  posi- 
tions in  his  corps  of  teachers  have  the  ability  to  speak  English  well. 
Between  these  geographical  extremes,  many  similar  demands  no 
doubt  are  being  made.  Therefore,  with  an  eye  on  the  delightful 
result  ultimately  to  be  achieved,  why  not  go  forward  enthusias- 
tically to  the  quest  for  the  power  of  beautiful  speech  ? 

In  addition,  two  or  three  important  things  lie  just  ahead.  The 
newly  organized  Committee  on  Normal  Schools  enters  on  its  work 
in  a  field  ripe  with  opportunity.  If  it  shows  the  way  to  the  simpli- 
fication of  the  English  work  there  demanded  and  to  a  new  point 
of  view  for  that  work,  the  committee  will  do  splendid  service  for  the 
cause  of  effective  English  teaching.  Shall  the  point  of  view  be 
that  of  profound  scholarship  or  shall  it  be  the  cultivation  of  the 
mastery  of  and  teaching  ability  in  elementary  things  ?  This  is  an 
important  question.  Reform  and  improvement  here  are  of  value, 
for  the  pupils  from  the  normal  schools  lay  the  foundation  of  our 
entire  educational  structure.  Specific  training  given  under  actual 
conditions  in  a  few  things,  together  with  a  knowledge  of  children, 
will  enable  the  yoimg  teacher  to  do  these  things  well  and  to  say, 
^'This  one  thing  I  do."  When  this  condition  exists,  a  firm  step 
will  have  been  taken  toward  economy  of  time  and  the  elimination 
of  waste. 

Another  problem  is  demanding  solution.  What  shall  be  done 
about  the  high-school  library?  How  can  this  laboratory  for 
English  work  be  made  a  reality  ?  The  importance  of  the  library  as 
an  adjunct  of  English  teaching  has  long  been  admitted.    But 
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there  has  not  been  any  adequate  movement  set  on  foot  to  convince 
the  authorities  of  the  urgent  necessity  for  high-school  laboratories 
in  English  and  history.  Schools  that  are  liberal  in  money  allow- 
ances for  science  laboratories  are  niggardly,  if  not  absolutely,  neg- 
lectful, in  the  matter  of  such  allowances  for  libraries.  Shall  the 
Council  have  a  part  in  bringing  about  an  awakened  conscience  in 
this  matter?  Can  it  show  among  its  members  successful  expe- 
rience in  the  organization  and  management  of  high-school  libraries  ? 
Has  it  a  clear  vision  of  what  a  high-school  Ubrary  should  be  ?  If 
the  Council  can  answer  these  questions  in  the  affirmative,  now,  while 
the  reorganization  of  the  secondary  school  course  is  under  way, 
is  the  time  to  speak  out. 

In  addition,  much  will  need  to  be  done  by  the  Coimcil  and  by 
its  members  as  individuals  to  give  wide  currency  to  proper  methods 
of  presenting  the  subject-matter  of  the  new  course  of  study.  The 
point  of  view  will  need  exemplification  in  all  our  classrooms,  and 
iteration  and  reiteration  in  all  discussions  of  methods.  Here  we 
understand  what  the  aim  is  and  how  to  proceed,  but  the  light  here 
shining  must  not  be  allowed  to  get  under  a  bushel.  The  house  to 
be  lighted  is  large  and  there  is  need  for  many  candlesticks.  There- 
fore the  ultimate  success  of  our  past  four  years'  work  on  the  course 
of  study  will  depend  upon  the  missionary  spirit  of  the  Council. 
There  must  be  talk  in  season  and  out  to  make  our  meaning  clear, 
and  careful  practice  must  be  shown  everywhere  to  illuminate  it. 

Perhaps  you  tire  of  my  attempt  to  discuss  the  progress  and 
problems  of  the  CoimdL  Then  turn  your  thoughts  away  from 
that  to  a  real  question.  What  are  we  going  to  do  ?  A  few  years 
ago  we  were  openly  criticized  because  we  did  not  cultivate  the 
reading  habit  in  our  pupils.  We  ourselves  thought  that  because 
our  pupils  did-  not  read  Cranfordf  Tom  Brawny  Homer,  and  Dante, 
we  were  not  succeeding  in  establishing  the  reading  habit  to  be  the 
savior  of  their  intellectual  souls.  We  were  urged  to  substitute 
something  new,  something  modem,  to  make  sure  of  attracting 
boys  and  girls.  But  we  were  mistaken;  the  signs  of  the  times 
escaped  us.  More  was  being  accomplished  than  we  were  aware. 
Here  is  the  testimony  of  a  college  professor,  taken  from  the  cold 
type  of  the  printed  page. 
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We  [the  Americans]  are  the  greatest  readers  among  the  nations.  Every* 
body  in  America  reads— from  the  messenger-boy  to  the  cozporation  president. 

It  never  was  so  easy  to  read  as  now  in  America.  A  journey  is  measured 
by  discarded  newspapers  and  magazines.  Fifteen  minutes  on  a  trolley-car 
without  something  to  read  has  become  a  horror. 

Do  you  catch  this  new  note  ?  Aren't  we  vindicated  ?  Do  not 
these  words  from  the  professor  show  that  we  have  built  better  than 
we  knew  ?  When  everybody  reads,  isn't  it  proof  that  he  has  been 
taught  to  read  ?  Certainly,  then,  everybody's  teacher  can  plume 
himself  on  the  success  of  his  instruction  and  can  laugh  to  scorn  his 
former  critics. 

How  well  for  our  complacency,  had  the  professor  only  stopped 
here !    He  goes  on  to  say,  however,  that 

While  we  are  the  greatest  readers  in  the  worid,  we  are  also  the  worst.  We 
read  too  much  to  read  intelligently.  We  are  bad  readers,  some  of  us,  because, 
like  Benedick,  we  have  a  contemptible  spirit  for  the  books  we  spend  our  time 
over;  but  most  of  us  because,  if  we  have  intelligence,  we  fail  to  use  it  when 
we  read. 

Again  I  ask,  what  are  we  going  to  do  ?  First,  it  was  said  we 
did  not  teach  our  pupils  to  read,  but  now  it  is  said  that  they  read 
too  much.  Education  has  been  given  them  but  in  their  reading 
they  do  not  show  intelligence.  How  can  that  lack  be  supplied? 
Paradoxically  by  education,  for,  to  quote  my  professor  again. 

Education  in  the  broadest  sense  makes  a  good  reader.  To  read  well, 
one  must  possess  some  knowledge  of  life,  some  power  to  think,  some  interest 
to  i^predate  and  interpret. 

If  in  the  past  we  have  failed  to  develop  good  readers,  how  can 
we  correct  the  error  of  our  ways?  Where  does  the  remedy  lie? 
It  does  not  lie  in  the  matter  of  classic  or  current  literature  as  so 
much  of  our  discussion  might  lead  one  to  suspect.  To  the  bo3rs 
and  girls  in  the  high  school,  whether  a  book  is  new  or  old,  and 
even  who  the  author  may  be,  is  a  minor  question.  Is  it  a  good 
book,  a  book  with  lifelike  people  and  incidents  clothed  in  an  air 
of  reality  ?  This  is  the  prime  requisite  for  them.  This  is  why  the 
votes  of  our  pupils  have  put  Macbeth  and  A  Tale  of  Two  Cities  side 
by  side  at  the  top  of  our  reading  lists,  although  the  books  are  two 
hundred  years  apart  in  time.  Through  plays  and  novels  like  these, 
the  pupil,  as  his  own  powers  are  budding  and  his  own  experience 
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IS  broadening,  gains  a  ''vicarious  experience  of  life/'  He  must 
unconsciously  feel  this  and  moreover  this  must  be  one  of  his 
reasons  for  approving  books  that  furnish  such  an  experience. 

Then,  if  die  remedy  we  are  seeking  does  not  lie  in  the  question 
of  classic  or  current  literature,  does  it  lie  in  a  change  of  our  methods  ? 
I  think  it  does.  Has  the  usual  method  developed  a  power  to  think 
or  an  interest  to  appreciate  and  interpret  ?  By  too  close  appli-* 
cation  to  small  points  of  style  and  structure,  by  too  minute  atten- 
tion to  notes  and  annotations,  by  too  detailed  study  of  things  other 
than  the  text  itself,  the  usual  method  has  centered  the  mind  of  the 
pupil  on  matters  not  of  first  interest  to  him,  but  on  matters  that 
are  of  real  interest  to  the  teacher  with  his  broader  knowledge  of  life 
and  art,  his  more  mature  power  of  thought,  and  his  long  acquaint- 
ance with  the  book  being  read.  Why  put  upon  the  pupil  a  stand- 
ard from  without  ?  Why  not  develop  such  a  standard  from  within  ? 
Then,  since  our  critic  szys  our  education  has  not  developed  in  our 
readers  the  power  to  think,  let  us  change  our  method  to  one  that 
will  center  attention— not  on  minutiae  of  interest  to  the  teacher, 
but  upon  problems  that  appeal  to  the  pupil  as  vital  to  him.  When 
he  has  such  a  problem,  and  only  then,  can  he  think,  for  there  is  no 
thinking  without  a  problem. 

These  problems  may  not  seem  to  the  teacher  worth  much,  but 
when  the  problem  has  come  from  the  pupils  themselves  the  latter 
feel,  as  did  Touchstone,  "an  ill  favored  thing,  sir,  but  mine  own," 
and,  therefore,  interesting.  To  secure  this  attitude  from  the  pupils 
may  mean  a  complete  reversal  of  procedure  on  the  part  of  the 
teacher.  Suppose  he  has  a  class  of  fourteen-year-old  ninth-grade 
youngsters  on  his  hands,  and  a  course  of  study  that  prescribes 
Longfellow.  The  usxial  method  would  lead  the  teacher  to  select 
narrative  poems,  because  he  believes  that  for  young  children  this  is 
the  best  form  of  discourse  to  use  first.  This  choice  would  necessi- 
tate the  reading  of  "  The  Tales  of  a  Wayside  Inn ''  or  "  Paul  Revere's 
Ride,"  regardless  of  the  fact  that  the  grade-school  readers  had  made 
these  poems  familiar  to  his  class.  Interest  is  lost  at  once  and  must 
be  regained  by  skilful  work  on  the  part  of  the  teacher.  Now  sup- 
pose that  instead  of  proceeding  as  above,  he  had  explained  some- 
thing about  a  poet;  how  he  is  a  man  like  other  men,  with  interests 
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like  theirs  but  with  the  power  of  expressing  beautifully  his  appre- 
dation  of  things  so  that  other  men  may  enjoy  them  too.  Then  he 
might  have  added  some  interesting  facts  about  Loogfellow.  After 
this  he  would  be  ready  to  ask,  ''Can  you  tell  from  the  table  of  con- 
tents of  this  book  what  this  poet  Longfellow  was  interested  in?" 
Thus  he  would  set  a  problem  within  the  grasp  and  interest  of  these 
youngsters. 

Then  what  would  happen  ?  There  would  follow  wide  reading 
of  many  poems  of  all  kinds;  vigorous,  earnest  discussion  of  the 
proper  location  of  poems  in  the  class's  list  of  Longfellow's  interest; 
the  re-reading  of  poems  to  solve  new  problems  constantly  being 
formulated  or  to  prove  one's  contention  or  to  show  clearly  an  under- 
standing of  the  poet's  meaning.  After  this  would  come  the  reading 
and  reciting  of  favorite  poems  old  and  new  for  the  mere  joy  of  it, 
and  the  comparison  of  the  interests  of  the  class  with  those  of  the 
poet  And  all  the  while  there  would  have  been  honest  thinking, 
earnest  talk  and  conference,  and  genuine  communion  with  the  poet, 
which  is  the  aim  of  all  real  study  of  literature. 

Of  course,  such  procedure  as  this  takes  time,  and  no  external 
authority  can  say  that  so  many  lessons  must  be  spent  on  such  and 
such  a  poem.  The  needs  of  the  pupil  alone  can  determine  the  time 
necessary  to  think  out  the  problems  and  to  cultivate  an  appre- 
ciation. For  one  class  this  is  one  thing;  for  another  class  a  far 
different  thing.  Only  the  teacher  can  judge  when'  to  linger  and 
when  to  hasten  on;  he,  therefore,  should  not  be  hampered  unduly 
with  time  restrictions. 

By  the  method  proposed,  or  by  any  similar  one  that  will  secure 
the  activity  of  the  pupil  through  projects  which  furnish  him  an 
appealing  personal  reason  for  attacking  them,  rather  than  through 
those  which  make  him  feel  he  must  work  because  the  teacher  says 
so,  the  power  to  think  which  my  professor  declares  we  lack  can 
certainly  be  drawn  out  and  developed. 

This  interest  to  appreciate  which  the  good  reader  should  have 
can  also  be  aroused  by  the  method  suggested,  for  it  presupposes 
an  attitude  toward  the  pupil  and  his  reading  designed  to  cultivate 
appreciation.  When  one  wants  the  boy  in  his  own  home  in  whom 
he  is  interested  to  appreciate  Sir  Walter  Scott,  for  instance,  he  does 
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not  say, ''  Now,  John,  here  is  a  book  I  want  you  to  study/'  He  does 
not  make  the  boy  blunder  through  all  the  difficulties  of  language, 
line  by  line.  He  does  not  ask  for  vain  repetition  of  an  editor's 
gleanings  from  the  encyclopedia.  Instead  he  reads  and  inter- 
prets; he  answers  questions;  and  he  explains  and  stimulates,  but 
most  of  all  he  reads  and  converses  with  the  bay^  leading  him  to  see 
and  to  feel  and  compare.  Then,  before  one  is  aware,  the  boy  is 
reading  the  book  again  by  himself,  a  sure  sign  that  he  is  on  the  road 
to  appreciation. 

Perhaps  a  personal  experience  will  illustrate  more  fully.  Long- 
fellow's sonnet  on  ''  The  Old  Bridge  at  Florence"  came  to  me  unex- 
pectedly and  without  seeking.  One  day  I  went  with  my  mother 
to  a  woman's  club,  where  a  lady  was  speaking  upon  Italian  art. 
Around  the  room  were  many  large  photographs  illustrating  many 
famous  works.  When  she  came  to  a  discussion  of  Giotto,  she  read 
and  expounded  this  sonnet.  She  made  clear  to  her  audience  all  the 
allusions  in  the  lines.  She  explained  and,  wherever  possible,  showed 
pictures  to  make  clear  the  references  to  St.  George  and  the  dragon, 
to  the  pearl  shops  on  the  bridge,  and  to  the  great  master,  Michel- 
angelo. From  that  day  to  this,  that  sonnet  has  been  a  treasured 
possession  for  me,  and  it  is  rare  for  me  to  pick  up  a  volume  of 
Longfellow  without  turning  to  look  again  at  the  words  of  that 
beautiful  little  poem. 

In  conclusion,  is  the  professor  correct  in  looking  for  vridespread 
intelligence  in  reading  of  the  high  grade  he  suggests?  Will  the 
public  school  and  the  college  give  that  to  all  the  sons  and  daughters 
of  Tom,  Dick,  and  Harry  now  in  school?  Won't  it  always 
remain  true  of  reading  as  of  rabbit  stew,  that  before  you  can  have 
it  you  must  first  catch  your  reader  or  your  rabbit  ?  And  is  our 
much  reading  different  from  our  experience  with  the  victrola  and 
the  player  piano  ?  Won't  the  appreciation  of  the  good  and  the 
beautiful  rise  above  the  plane  of  the  mediocre  and  the  noisy  with 
which  we  begin  ?  It  is  my  faith  that  this  is  so,  and  that  when  the 
enthusiasm  and  the  inspiration  that  we  gather  in  these  annual  con- 
ferences of  the  Council  are  spread  more  widely  through  the  land, 
the  professor  will  find  a  wider  circle  of  good  readers  with  some 
knowledge  of  life,  some  power  to  think,  and  some  interest  to  appre- 
ciate and  interpret. 
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It  is  no  longer  necessary  to  argue  with  intelligent  teachers  the 
value  of  the  school  library.  What  I  shall  say  to  you,  therefore, 
will  consist  of  only  a  few  practical  suggestions  as  to  what  such 
a  library  should  be.  One  of  our  avowed  purposes  in  teaching 
English  is  to  develop  a  taste  for  good  books;  that  people  will 
still  read  if  given  the  books  they  want  is  proved  beyond  ques- 
tion by  the  circulation  statistics  of  public  libraries.  That  they  may 
be  led  through  tactful  and  intelligent  direction  on  the  part  of 
librarians  to  an  interest  in  better  books  has  also  been  demonstrated 
by  results.  It  is  for  us,  whose  success  in  the  matter  of  student 
reading  is  so  often  challenged,  to  go  in  a  humble  frame  of  mind  to 
our  librarian  friends,  seeking  what  we  may  learn  that  will  aid  us 
in  our  undertaking. 

A  few  definite  principles  I  find  constantly  embodied  in  their 
practice. 

1 .  The  book  must  be  taken  to  the  reader,  not  the  reader  expected 
to  seek  the  book.  In  proof  of  this,  witness  the  branch  libraries 
constantly  springing  up  in  outlying  districts,  and  those  not  the 
homes  of  the  well-to-do,  cultivated  members  of  the  community, 
but  of  the  working  man  and  woman  and  boy  and  girl,  who  may  be 
enticed  by  the  convenience  of  a  library's  location  to  become  its 
regular  patrons. 

2.  The  indifferent  reader,  once  within  the  door  of  the  library, 
must  be  welcomed  by  an  atmosphere  of  cheer  and  homelikeness. 
The  smallest  library  in  the  lowest  slum  district  of  our  great  dty 
only  redoubles  its  efforts  in  this  direction,  for  the  librarian  realizes 
that  the  chance  passerby  may  become  a  frequent  visitor  if  he  finds 
attractive  and  restful  surroundings. 

*  A  paper  read  before  the  National  Council  of  Teachers  of  English,  Chicago, 
Illinois,  November  27,  1915. 
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3.  The  unpracticed  reader  must  be  helped  (a)  to  find  what  he 
wants;  (6)  to  want  constantly  more  and  more;  {c)  to  want  ever 
better  and  better.  Therefore,  he  finds  always  ready  to  assist, 
encourage,  and  stimulate  him  a  trained  librarian,  not  only  qualified, 
but  willing  and  eager,  to  serve  his  needs. 

Now  what  may  we  learn  from  these  principles  of  public-library 
work  that  is  applicable  to  our  school-reading  problem  ?  Is  our  task 
of  leading  our  young  people  to  books  as  hopeless  as  our  critics  would 
have  us  believe,  or  may  we,  if  we  work  wisely  and  determinedly 
enough,  still  hope  somewhat  to  counteract  the  influence  of  the 
automobile  and  the  latest  dance,  the  Oipheum  and  the  moving 
picture,  the  Simday  supplement,  the  cheap  magazine,  and  the  ''best 
seller"  ?  I  not  only  believe,  I  know,  we  can,  but  to  do  it  we  must 
be  <^>en-minded,  seeking  light  wherever  it  is  to  be  found;  we  must 
be  untiring  and  self-sacrificing  in  our  efforts,  persistent  and  deter- 
mined in  our  demands,  until  principal,  school  board,  and  the  com- 
munity at  large  unite  in  making  it  possible  for  us,  even  imder  the 
difficult  conditions  of  modem  life,  to  develop  in  the  young  people 
of  our  high  schook  that  resource  and  joy  than  which  life  holds  few 
greater — a  taste  for  good  reading. 

Of  the  three  principles  embodied  in  public-library  practice,  the 
most  important  to  us  is  the  first;  indeed,  so  fundamental  is  it  to  our 
success  that  I  am  almost  ready  to  say  that  at  least  in  city  life  we 
may  about  as  well  give  up  the  fight  if  we  refuse  to  recognize  it: 
The  book  must  be  taken  to  the  reader,  not  the  reader  expected  to 
seek  the  book.  The  rush  and  stress  of  modem  life  have  laid  hold 
upon  our  yoimg  people,  as  well  as  their  parents,  and  we  must  put 
the  thing  difficult  to  attain  in  the  line  of  least  resistance;  the  first 
essential,  therefore,  that  I  demand  for  the  truly  efficient  high-school 
library  is  the  most  advantageous  location.  Our  books  should  be 
in  the  school  building,  not  in  a  branch  of  the  city  library,  no  matter 
how  conveniently  located,  not  even  if  only  across  the  street  or 
next  door.  No  fact  is  better  established  in  high-school  work  today 
than  that  a  well-equipped,  well-administered  library  within  the 
school  building  will  be  steadily  and  increasingly  patronized.  I  my- 
self can  bear  testimony  as  to  the  difficulty  with  which  young  people 
are  driven  to  the  dty  library,  even  when  near  at  hand.    For  the 
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past  year  and  a  half  I  have  been  developing  the  English  work  and 
incidentally  the  library  in  a  new  school.  My  bookcase  shelves 
are  as  yet  meagerly  furnished  with  books.  A  well-stocked,  well- 
administered  branch  library  is  within  three  blocks  of  the  school; 
yet  the  few  books  in  my  library  are  constantly  in  demand,  while 
nothing  short  of  force  sends  any  but  those  already  lovers  of  books 
to  the  public  library.  Put  the  library  in  the  school  building  and 
it  will  be  used;  equip  it  and  administer  it  as  it  should  be,  and  it 
will  presently  tax  all  our  resources  to  develop  and  handle  it  to 
meet  the  demand. 

The  second  essential  is  that  it  should  be  explicitly  a  school 
library,  open  neither  to  the  street  nor  to  the  general  public.  In 
line  with  the  modem  cry  for  business  efficiency  and  greater  utiliza- 
tion of  the  school  plant,  we  hear  the  claim  made  that  double  service 
may  well  be  rendered  by  a  school  library;  thajt  both  the  school  and 
the  neighborhood  may  be  served  from  the  one  room  and  by  the 
same  library  fo^ce.  There  are  xmdoubtedly  communities  in  which 
some  such  partnership  plan  may  furnish  temporarily  the  only  means 
to  obtain  a  library,  and  while  both  parties  ministered  to  make  little 
use  of  it,  the  combination  may  work  fairly  well;  but  as  soon  as  it 
begins  to  meet  a  real  demand,  the  school  will  inevitably  sujQEer. 
There  are  certain  obvious  objections  to  such  a  partnership  adminis- 
tration. 

1.  It  would  be  almost  impossible  to  preserve  the  proper  disci- 
pline and  atmosphere  of  a  schoolroom.  A  library  serving  the  gen- 
eral public  must  be  open  to  all  classes  of  people.  Many  men  and 
boys,  not  objectionable  in  a  public  library,  would  be  decidedly  so 
in  a  high-school  reading-room,  especially  in  a  coeducational  institu- 
tion. Moreover,  the  frequent  coming  and  going  even  of  perfectly 
respectable  visitors  would  result  in  a  constant  distraction  of  atten- 
tion and  be  destructive  of  school  discipline  and  the  quiet  necessary 
for  profitable  result.  Young  people  of  today  find  concentration 
difficult  enough,  even  under  favorable  conditions. 

2.  The  high-school  library,  under  such  a  plan,  would  also  lose 
by  having  the  standard  of  its  book  collection  lowered.  The  class 
of  books  in  a  school  library  should  be  selected  and  limited.  The 
general  public  expects  the  new  book — ^not  necessarily  the  best. 
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It  wants,  primarily,  novels;  preferably  the  ''best  seller/'  r^ardless 
of  its  message.  Much  popular  fiction  is  decidedly  imfit  for  high- 
school  students  and  should  not  even  be  displayed  where  it  may 
attract  and  tempt  them.  They  will  take  the  more  wholesome  books 
shown  on  our  shelves  if  there  are  no  glittering  counter-attractions. 
Therefore  our  lists  should  be  selected  and  exclusive.  That  does 
not  mean  that  they  should  necessarily  be  entirely  or  even  largely 
classic,  but  that  they  must  be  beyond  question  wholesome  and  safe. 
The  claim  that  is  often  made  that,  by  Hm  combination  of  school 
and  dty  library,  we  should  be  able  to  have  more  books  is  of  no 
moment.    What  we  want  is  not  more,  but  better,  books. 

3.  The  librarian,  if  she  understands  the  needs  of  the  high-school 
work,  will  have  no  time  to  serve  the  general  public.  As  I  shall  try 
to  show  later,  the  work  of  the  school  librarian  is  not  only  extensive, 
but  intensive,  and  requires  constant  attention  and  effort.  She 
cannot  serve  two  masters  without  slighting  one,  and  that  one  again 
will  be  the  high  schools.  For  these  reasons,  if  for  no  others,  the 
school  library  should  exist  for  the  school  alone. 

When  we  have  established  the  library  in  the  school  building  for 
the  use  of  students  alone,  where  shall  it  be  placed  ?  Neither  in  the 
basement  nor  in  the  attic,  in  some  left-over  room,  nor  in  the  prin- 
cipal's office,  to  impart  to  it  a  dignified  academic  air,  nor  in  a  comer 
of  the  study-room.  Any  one  of  these  places  will  serve,  if  necessary, 
for  a  beginning,  but  no  more.  Like  the  city  library,  it  should  be 
easily  accessible  to  its  patrons  and,  therefore,  should  be  situated 
conveniently  to  classrooms  and  study-hall  alike,  especially  as  it 
should  be  open  for  use  every  minute  of  every  period  of  the  school 
day.  No  other  door  of  the  school  should  stand  so  invitingly  and 
hospitably  open  as  that  of  the  library. 

In  planning  and  arranging  the  room,  we  should  learn  also  of  the 
modem  public  library.  It  should  be  entered  through  swinging 
.  doors  with  mbber  stops.  It  should  be  well  heated  and  lighted,  with 
both  natural  and  artificial  light.  If  possible,  let  the  sun  stream  in, 
and  be  sure  that  abundant  fresh  air  keeps  the  atmosphere  pure  and 
stimulating.  It  is  to  be  a  mental  workshop,  the  center  of  intellec- 
tual life  in  the  school,  as  the  public  library  is  in  the  community, 
and  every  condition  should  be  made  as  favorable  as  possible. 
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In  order  that  there  should  be  nothing  to  distract  the  attention 
from  serious  mental  effort,  the  conduct  of  the  room  should  be  quiet 
and  studious.  The  greatest  amount  of  freedom  compatible  with 
serious  work  should  be  permitted.  Students  should  have  access 
to  the  stacks  and  should  be  encouraged  to  browse  over  shelves  and 
table  collections,  since  one  of  the  chief  purposes  of  the  school 
library  is  to  arouse  curiosity  and  tempt  our  students  to  read. 
For  the  same  reason,  the  library  should  be  used  by  the  students  as  a 
reading-room  for  pleasure,  whenever  this  is  possible  without  inter- 
fering with  the  regular  work  of  the  school.  Many  of  the  problems 
of  study-room  discipline  would  disappear  if  the  value  of  the  school 
library  were  better  realized. 

Still  another  principle  of  city  library  work  should  be  found  in  the 
school  library.  It  should  attract  by  its  appearance  as  well  as  its 
usefulness.  If  there  can  be  but  one  spot  of  beauty  in  the  school 
building,  it  should  be  in  the  library.  It  should  breathe  refinement 
and  harmony.  There  should  be  taste  in  the  coloring  of  walls  and 
woodwork.  The  furniture  should  be,  not  only  durable,  but  good 
in  design  and  in  harmony  with  the  rest  of  the  room.  Pictures  and 
busts  should  add  to  the  beauty,  flowers  and  growing  plants  to  the 
cheer  and  homelikeness.  Attractive  posters  and  mottoes  constantly 
changing  should  catch  the  interest.  In  every  way  that  good  taste 
and  refinement  can  suggest,  let  us  make  the  library  a  pleasant  place 
in  which  to  be,  that  books  may  gain  an  added  interest  from  the 
beauty  of  their  environment,  and  our  students  may  linger  more  and 
more  willingly  in  their  gentle  company. 

But,  after  all,  it  is  with  the  books  upon  the  shelves  that  our 
main  concern  must  lie.  The  ideal  here  is  quality,  not  quantity, 
though  I  would  have  as  many  of  the  right  kind  as  funds  will  permit. 
Ruthlessly  trim  out  all  dead  timber,  all  unread  material,  in  order 
that  there  may  always  be  room  for  new.  Unless  we  have  unlimited 
money  and  shelf-space,  an  idyllic  condition  not  found  in  California, 
let  us  refuse  to  sacrifice  for  sets  of  learned  classics,  respectable  from 
age,  but  useless  for  anything  save  their  look  of  dignity  and  pro- 
priety. Let  us  also  refuse  the  reference  book  of  university  grade, 
no  matter  what  tribute  to  our  own  scholarship  may  be  paid  by  its 
presence  upon  our  shelves.    Books  for  teachers  only,  even  profes- 
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^onal  works,  should  be  purchased  very  sparingly,  since  the  faculty 
is  but  a  small  numerical  part  of  the  whole  school.  Let  us  have  the 
courage,  also,  to  refuse  gifts  that  are  useless:  the  edition,  once 
valuable,  that  some  dergjonan,  or  lawyer,  or  even  teacher-friend 
would  bestow  upon  the  library,  enrolling  himself  by  so  doing  among 
the  patrons  of  learning,  and,  at  the  same  time,  clearing  his  own 
bookshelves  for  more  valuable  additions.  Let  us  constantly 
remember  that  the  library  is  for  use^  not  shaWj  and  for  the  use  of 
modem  bo3rs  and  girls,  not  pedants  or  even  cultivated  adults.  No 
dollar  of  money  nor  inch  of  space  should  be  wasted,  for  both  are 
hard  to  get,  and  the  latter,  as  the  school  grows,  hard  to  hold. 

With  the  principle  of  use  constantly  in  mind,  we  shall  buy  for 
our  English  department  the  best  reference  books  to  be  found, 
remembering  that  hesi  for  a  high-school  library  is  not  necessarily 
the  most  expensive  nor  the  most  exhaustive.  We  shall  still  buy 
such  of  the  classics  as  preserve  a  natural  human  appeal  for  young 
people,  or  as,  under  the  encouragement  and  stimulus  of  teacher  and 
librarian,  they  may  be  persuaded  to  read.  We  shall  purchase 
sparingly  of  books  of  criticism,  books  about  books,  since  our  pur- 
pose is  to  lead  our  pupils  to  read  and  think  for  themselves,  but  buy 
freely  of  interesting  accounts  of  authors,  their  homes,  and  the  places 
of  which  they  wrote.  We  shall  save  as  much  as  possible  of  our 
precious,  money  for  finely  illustrated  editions  and  pictures  illustra- 
tive of  our  work,  remembering  that,  under  the  training  of  the 
moving  picture,  our  boys  and  girls  are  rapidly  becoming  more  and 
more  visual-minded  and  must  be  caught  by  some  of  the  same 
appeal  as  that  made  by  the  film.  And  then  we  shall  expend  lav- 
ishly— ^the  greater  the  sum  the  better — for  books  on  the  home- 
reading  list — ^travel,  biography,  novels,  short  stories,  modem 
drama,  and  poetry — selecting  many  still  from  our  own  old  friends, 
knowing,  as  has  been  well  said,  that  our  high-school  reading  public 
"wants  better  than  it  knows" — ^but  many  also  with  the  strongest 
of  modem  appeal,  these  for  the  boy  and  girl  who  still  go  reluctantly 
to  the  library  as  a  place  interesting  only  for  teachers  and  "digs." 

The  magazine  shelves  should  be  the  joint  care  of  the  history  and 
English  departments,  but  if  the  former  will  give  no  help,  we  must 
assume  the  responsibility  alone.    They  should  be  well  stocked  with 
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the  best  weeklies  and  monthlies  dealing  with  current  events.  The* 
boy's  interest  in  science  and  invention  must  be  recognized ;  the  girl's 
desire  for  a  love-story  may  be  granted,  if  with  discretion;  the 
interest  of  both  in  other  lands  and  other  people  should  be  aroused 
and  developed.  Exclude  the  cheap,  the  sensational,  the  common- 
place, but  subscribe  generously  to  the  best,  and  not  only  encourage 
but  make  necessary  their  use.  I  am  not  one  of  those  who  expect 
to  find  a  lasting  panacea  for  all  the  troubles  of  the  English  teacher 
in  the  long-continued  classroom  study  of  any  magazine,  not  even 
if  it  have  the  dignity  of  the  Atlantic  Monthly;  personally,  I  still 
begrudge  the  time  taken  from  better  things.  But  the  intelligent 
reading  of  good  magazines  under  proper  conditions  is  a  great  mental 
quickener  to  many  boys  and  girls,  and  they  are  invaluable  in  the 
oral  English  class.  For  the  same  reasons,  every  high-school 
library  should  have  files  of  the  best  newspapers  as  soon  as  its  funds 
will  permit. 

One  other  principle  of  purchase  for  the  high-school  library  is 
closely  allied  to  that  of  use;  indeed,  the  greatest  service  of  the 
library  depends  upon  it:  books  much  used,  whether  for  class  pur- 
pose or  home  reading,  should  be  duplicated  and  reduplicated  almost 
indefinitely,  until  the  supply  is  adequate  to  the  demand.  The 
general  public  will  wait  a  week  or  two  at  the  dty  library  for  a  much- 
advertised  new  book;  not  so  the  high-school  boy  and  girl.  What 
they  want,  they  want  at  once,  and  if  we  lose  the  interest  of  the 
moment,  we  may  never  regain  it;  moreover,  the  work  of  a  class  on 
any  subject  under  consideration  is  virtually  impossible  under  the 
single-volume  plan. 

No  modem  library,  no  matter  how  fine  the  room,  nor  how  excel- 
lent the  book-collection,  is  complete  without  the  trained  librarian, 
and  this  is  even  more  true  of  the  school  than  of  the  city  library. 
The  training  adequate  for  most  city  and  county  positions  will  not 
suffice  here.  The  work  demands  not  only  careful  but  broad  scholar- 
ship. A  mere  high-school  education  plus  even  the  most  thorough 
technical  training  is  not  enough.  We  must  have  not  only  the 
librarian,  able  to  buy  and  to  catalogue,  to  issue,  and  keep  a  record 
of  books  lent,  but  the  teacher-librarian,  with  an  intelligent  knowl- 
edge of  all  courses  in  the  school,  able  to  direct  to  all  sources  of 
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infonnation  desired,  competent,  if  necessary,  to  supervise  the 
preparation  of  reports  and  special  studies,  cultured  enough  to  make 
her  library  a  place  of  refinement  and  inspiration.  Moreover,  she 
must  have  a  strong  yet  winning  personality,  be  able  to  command 
respect  and  therefore  to  keep  the  library  a  laboratory  for  work; 
at  the  same  time  she  must  be  one  who  attracts  students  to  her  and 
what  she  has  to  offer  by  her  sympathy,  encouragement,  and  power 
to  interest  and  inspire.  No  other  position  in  the  school  offers  such 
possibilities  for  universal  service;  no  other  makes  greater  demands 
upon  her  who  fills  it.  I  hope  the  day  is  near  when  the  high  school 
will  demand  this  finest  type  of  highly  trained  librarian,  and  recog- 
nize her  value  by  an  honored  place  in  the  faculty  and  a  salary  equal 
to  that  of  other  teachers. 

Given  such  a  librarian,  conditions  of  service  should  be  made 
such  that  she  can  render  all  the  good  to  the  school  of  which  she  is 
capable.  Her  administrative  work,  important  as  it  is,  should  be 
reduced  to  a  minimum,  that  she  may  be  able  to  develop  other  even 
greater  Unes  of  helpfulness.  She  ^ould  be  given  a  free  hand  in 
creating  the  most  ^dent  circulating  system  possible,  respect  for 
which  on  the  part  of  the  students  should  be  rigidly  exacted  by  the 
principal,  without  whose  imderstanding  and  loyal  support  no  ideal 
library  can  exist.  In  the  book  service  she  should  have  assistants, 
preferably  undergraduates  of  the  school,  for  no  social  service  in  the 
school  commimity  quicker  develops  responsibility  and  a  sense  of 
proprietorship  than  this.  These  student  assistants  may  also  be 
trained  to  do  simple  mending  and  accessioning  of  books,  and  may 
well  be  given  some  school  credit  in  return  for  reliable  and  efficient 
service.  A  little  extra  janitor  service  should  be  provided  for  in  the 
prindpal's  annual  budget.  The  ideal  library  is  supplied  with  open 
shelves,  that  students  may  have  free  access  to  all  but  rare  and  very 
expensive  editions.  That  will  necessitate  much  dusting,  for  books 
should  be  kept  dean  to  preserve  them,  as  well  as  for  the  comfort  of 
the  reader.  It  is  a  stupid  economy  that  permits  a  true  school 
librarian  to  use  her  time  in  this  way,  since  her  possibilities  for  service 
are  ahnost  inexhaustible.  There  are  posters  to  be  made  for  all 
special  occasions  and  days,  collections  of  books  and  pictures  to  be 
grouped  and  displayed  when  new  topics  are  to  be  taken  up  in  various 
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subjects,  lists  of  needed  reference  books  to  be  posted,  attractive 
advertisements  to  be  written  for  the  school  paper,  or,  every  few 
days,  for  the  school  bulletin  board  of  a  few  new  books  at  a  time  or 
of  specially  live  articles  in  the  latest  periodical,  annotating  of  the 
home  reading-list — one  of  the  most  valuable  pieces  of  work  a 
librarian  can  do  to  encourage  our  students  to  read — and  if  she  still 
has  time  and  strength  and  we  are  wise  enough  to  appreciate  its 
value,  she  may  give,  as  part  of  some  English  course,  if  there  is  no 
other  place  for  it  in  the  curriculum,  a  series  of  lessons  on  how  to 
use  and  appreciate  a  library,  that  will  be  sure  to  bear  rich  fruit. 
All  this  and  more  the  right  kind  of  school  librarian  will  gladly  do  for 
us.  Those  who  have  lived  with  her  are  ready  to  rise  up  and  call 
her  blessed.  May  the  day  soon  come  when  every  high  school  of 
any  size  may  be  fortunate  in  her  generous  service. 

At  the  risk  of  trying  your  patience,  let  me  suggest  before  closing 
one  or  two  important  points  about  book  selection  and  purchasing. 
All  reading-lists  should  be  made  in  the  school,  and  not  in  the  public 
library.  Books  must  be  selected  in  connection  with  the  course  of 
study  and  the  aims  in  the  teachers'  minds.  The  claim  is  some- 
times made  that  dty  and  county  librarians  know  best  the  needs  of 
our  students,  but  this  is  not  true.  They  may,  if  they  will  (and  I 
have  never  known  one  to  refuse)  give  us  valuable  hints  from  their 
experience — there  can  be  no  rivalry  nor  jealousy  between  dty  and 
school  librarian  when  each  is  working  for  the  best  interests  of  the 
boy  and  girl  and  not  for  selfish  ends — ^but  we  must  always  remember 
that  the  school  library  works  primarily  to  lift,  even  if  slowly,  the 
taste  of  the  youth  of  today,  and  those  living  and  striving  with  him 
from  day  to  day  should  be  responsible  for  his  mental  food.  Nor 
should  Uiere  be  any  jealousy  or  rivalry  among  departments  in  a 
school.  All  moneys  should  be  apportioned  sdentifically  according 
to  the  nxmiber  of  pupils  enrolled  in  each  department  and  the  nature 
of  the  subject— this  before  any  lists  are  made — and  then  a  council, 
composed  of  heads  of  departments  and  the  librarian,  should  expend 
the  amount  for  the  best  interests  of  the  whole.  Here  as  elsewhere 
the  librarian  is  of  inestimable  help,  for  only  she  can  tell  us  where 
our  previous  decisions  have  been  justified  by  use. 
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These  are  some  few  of  the  factors  essential  in  a  truly  efficient 
high-school  library.  That  it  is  worth  the  expenditure  of  time^ 
effort,  and  money  required  for  its  development,  only  those  of  us 
who  have  been  fortunate  enough  to  be  helped  by  one  can  fully 
realize.  We  have  still  too  few  that  even  approximate  what  they 
should  be.  School  boards  are  slow  to  give  the  money,  principals 
slower  still  to  ask  for  it,  teachers,  who  should  be  eager  for  its  help, 
are  strangely  indifferent  and  apathetic.  It  is  for  those  of  us  who 
know  its  possibilities  to  raise  our  voices  in  its  behalf.  No  depart- 
ment in  die  school  so  richly  profits  by  its  help  as  our  own.  For 
that  reason  I  call  upon  this  Council  of  English  Teachers  to  lift  its 
voice  in  no  uncertain  tones  in  demand  of  this  great  addition  to  the 
modem  high  school.  Last  year  we,  as  a  body,  pledged  ourselves 
to  a  movement  to  improve  the  speech  of  the  American  people. 
What  I  ask  is  less  ambitious,  but  no  less  far-reaching,  and  will  be 
quicker  in  realization  and  results.  I  urge  that  before  we  close  this 
session  we  put  ourselves  on  record  as  unreservedly  in  favor  of  the 
high-school  library,  and  pledge  ourselves  as  a  body  to  further  in 
every  way  possible  its  immediate  development  and  support.* 

<  At  the  do0e  of  the  reading  Professor  Edwin  M.  Hoi^uns  offered  the  following 
resolution  which  was  unamimoualy  adopted: 

Rudvedj  That  the  National  Council  of  Teachers  of  English  approves  the  plan  of 
library  organization  presented  by  Miss  Emma  J.  Breck  in  her  paptf  on  ''The  EJSdent 
K^-Sdiool  Libr^,"  and  recommends  that  it  be  given  the  utmost  publidty  possible 
through  our  Publid^  Conunittee,  affiliated  associations,  the  EngUsk  Jowrnal,  and 
if  practicable,  through  a  special  conmiittee  appcnnted  for  the  purpose  bv  our  Execu- 
tive Committee  to  co-operate  with  the  library  conmiittee  appomted  by  the  Secondary 
Dq)utment  of  the  National  Education  Assodation  at  its  last  meeting. 
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REPORT  OF  THE  COMMITTEE  ON  THE  PREPARATION  OF 
COLLEGE  TEACHERS  OF  ENGLISH 

The  work  of  the  Committee  on  the  Preparation  of  Collie  Teachers 
of  English  is  the  outgrowth  of  a  suggestion  made  by  Professor  F.  N. 
Scott,  of  the  University  of  Michigan.  In  the  late  summer  of  191 2  he 
suggested  this  topic  as  a  proper  one  for  the  English  Section  of  the  Central 
Division  of  the  Modem  Language  Association  of  America,  which  was 
to  meet  that  year  in  Indianapolis,  Indiana.  The  suggestion  was  taken 
up  by  Mr.  Hosic,  the  chairman  of  the  section,  who  sent  out  three  short 
letters  addressed  to  heads  of  departments  of  English  in  laige  universities, 
Doctors  of  Philosophy  teaching  English  to  undergraduates,  and  presi- 
dents of  collies,  respectively.  The  letter  to  heads  of  departments 
included  the  following  questions:  (i)  What  special  course,  if  any,  do 
you  offer  for  the  preparation  of  college  teachers  of  English  ?  (2)  What 
preparation  have  your  best  instructors  in  undergraduate  English  had  ? 
(3)  What  are  your  own  views  on  the  matter  of  preparation  for  teaching 
collie  English  ?  It  was  explained  that  the  answers  to  these  letters,  as 
in  the  case  of  the  other  two,  would  be  r^arded  as  confidential  if  the 
writers  so  desired. 

Fifty-two  heads  of  dq)artments  were  addressed  and  twenty-eight 
of  them  replied.  The  majority  were  content  with  the  present  practice. 
Twelve,  however,  favored  making  some  distinct  effort  to  prepare  gradu- 
ates of  universities  for  teaching.  Four  reported  special  courses  in  the 
theory  of  teaching  literature  and  composition  in  collie.  Two  more 
mentioned  similar  courses  for  high-school  teachers  which  they  believed 
valuable  also  for  prospective  coU^e  teachers.  Two  others  strongly 
favored  giving  a  special  course;  one  suggested  conferences  on  teaching; 
one  advised  observation  of  the  teaching  of  undergraduates  by  experienced 
teachers;  and  four  described  a  sort  of  apprentice  S3rstem  by  which  the 
b^inner  is  put  in  chaige  of  an  older  instructor. 

Of  those  who  opposed  making  special  effort  to  prepare  teachers  of 
coU^e  English,  nine  said  that  scholarship  is  all  that  the  university 
should  undertake  to  provide,  that  a  good  man  will  learn  how  to  teach 
by  teaching.  Six  others  declared  that  the  college  instructor  in  English 
should  have  liberal  culture  and  knowledge  of  life  as  well  as  training  by 
intensive  study.  Several  of  both  these  groups  said  that  experience  in 
teaching  before  taking  up  collie  work  is  essential. 
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The  letter  to  Doctors  of  Phflosophy  proposed  the  following :  (x)  What 
is  the  title  of  your  Doctor's  thesis  ?  (2)  What  was  the  purpose  of  your 
thesis?  (3)  What  is  your  judgment  as  to  the  value  of  your  graduate 
work  as  a  means  of  preparation  for  teaching  undergraduates?  (4)  What 
would  constitute  the  best  preparation  for  that  task  ? 

One  hundred  and  ninety  cq>ies  of  the  letter  to  doctors  were  sent  out 
and  seventy-one  answers  were  returned.  The  writers  were  practically 
unanimous  in  praise  of  their  graduate  work.  Some  guarded  their  state- 
ments by  saying  that  they  referred  spedficaUy  to  the  requirements  for  the 
Doctor's  Atgjcet  in  the  leading  institutions.  The  points  with  regard  to 
the  value  of  this  work  which  were  made  may  be  summarized  as  follows: 
broadening  of  the  horizon;  a  comprehensive  view,  which  enables  the 
teacher  to  relate  each  part  of  his  work  to  something  greater;  reserves  of 
information;  methods  of  study;  training  of  judgment;  ability  to  value 
authorities;  enthusiasm  for  the  subject;  a  respect  for  self  and  for 
students;  a  sense  for  exactness  and  for  the  sanctity  of  truth. 

Of  the  answers  to  Question  3,  21  per  cent  were  more  or  less  critical 
of  graduate  work  in  English  as  a  preparation  for  teaching,  and  when  it 
came  to  Question  4,  ''What  would  constitute  the  best  preparation  for 
teaching  undergraduates?"  54  per  cent  stated  that  they  believed  that 
some  distinct  improvement  in  the  current  practice  of  the  graduate  / 
schools  is  possible.  Thirteen  of  thie  sixty-six  answering  the  question  ' 
would  add  a  course  in  the  teaching  of  English.  One  would  include 
practice;  three  mentioned  particularly  the  need  of  more  training  in 
composition.  The  need  of  experience  was  emphasized.  Those  not 
demanding  courses  in  teaching  but  some  other  modification  of  graduate 
work  made  such  suggestions  as  greater  freedom  in  choice  of  the  field 
for  research;  the  substitution  of  the  history  of  literature  for  philology; 
more  emphasis  on  modem  literature;  methods  and  principles  of  work 
rather  than  the  amassing  of  information;  a  reorganization  by  which  the 
first  courses  in  the  graduate  school  shall  be  general,  with  a  gradual 
approach  to  specialization  and  thesis  work. 

The  conservative  minority,  numbering  sixteen,  stood  squarely  by  the 
present  system  of  graduate  work  and  opposed  the  introduction  of 
''assimilative"  courses  or  of  direct  methods  of  preparation  for  teaching 
undergraduates. 

The  questions  sent  to  the  presidents  were  as  follows:  (i)  What  is 
the  value  of  the  work  usually  required  in  the  graduate  school  of  candi- 
dates for  the  degree  of  Ph.D.  in  English  ?  (2)  Does  such  work,  including 
the  thesis,  constitute  the  best  possible  preparation  for  teaching  under- 
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graduates  ?    (3)  If  not,  what  would  you  recommend  ?    (4)  What  prepa- 
ration have  your  best  English  instructors  had  ? 

Eighty-seven  letters  to  presidents  were  sent  out  and  thirty-four 
replies  were  received.  Of  this  number  five  expressed  themselves  posi- 
tively favorable  to  the  Ph.D.  as  at  present  administered.  Four  would 
recommend  it  but  believed  that  it  has  serious  defects.  Fourteen  were 
positively  unfavorable.  Eleven  were  nonconmiittal  or  qualified  their 
answers. 

These  facts,  together  with  numerous  quotations  from  the  letters,  were 
presented  before  the  English  Section  at  Indianapolis^  and  there  followed 
a  lengthy  discussion  in  which  practically  all  present  took  part.  In  the 
end  it  was  moved  by  Professor  E.  C.  Baldwin,  of  the  University  of  Illinois, 
that  the  chairman  of  the  section  should  organize  a  conunittee  to  continue 
the  investigation.  This  was  done.  A  conunittee  was  constituted  by 
the  National  Council  of  Teachers  of  English,  which  became  responsible 
for  the  continuance  of  the  work.  The  members  were  as  follows :  John  M. 
Clapp,  of  Lake  Forest  College;  John  H.  Cox,  of  the  University  of  West 
Viiginia;  Samuel  C.  Earle,  of  Tufts  College;  Chester  N.  Greenough,  of 
Harvard  University;  James  F.  Hosic,  of  the  Chicago  Normal  College; 
John  M.  Manly,  of  the  University  of  Chicago;  Fred  N.  Scott,  of  the 
University  of  Michigan;  Joseph  M.  Thomas,  of  the  University  of 
Minnesota;  Ashley  H.  Thomdike,  of  Columbia  University. 

The  first  general  meeting  of  the  conunittee  was  held  in  Chicago 
in  November,  1913.  It  was  agreed  by  the  members  present  that  the 
answers  to  the  questions  which  had  been  proposed  by  Mr.  Hosic  should 
be  read  by  each  of  the  members  of  the  committee  in  turn  in  order  that 
all  might  be  in  a  position  to  advise  with  regard  to  future  action.  Accord- 
ingly the  package  of  letters  was  sent  to  Professor  Greenough,  who 
forwarded  it  to  Professor  Thomdike,  and  so  on  around  the  circle.  Each 
member  wrote  out  his  suggestions  for  further  activity  and  sent  them  to 
the  chairman  of  the  committee.  It  was  finally  agreed  that  four  sets  of 
questions  should  be  sent  out  to  supplement  the  original  investigation. 
Arrangements  were  made  by  which  this  could  be  done  through  the 
Bureau  of  Education  at  Washington,  with  the  understanding  that  the 
results,  if  they  seemed  to  justify  it,  should  be  published  as  a  bulletin  of 
that  Bureau. 

The  four  groups  addressed  were  as  follows:  chairmen  of  departments 
of  English  in  the  large  universities  and  colleges,  which  presmnably  were 
preparing  collie  instructors;  college  instructors  in  English,  without 
limitation  as  to  their  degrees;  presidents  of  collies  not  preparing 
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college  teachers;  professors  of  education.  The  numbers  were  as  follows: 
IOC  letters  to  chairmen,  700  to  instructors,  350  to  college  presidents,  and 
375  to  professors  of  education.  With  a  few  exceptions,  the  correspond- 
ents were  not  duplicates  of  those  reached  by  the  letters  sent  out  in  the 
previous  investigation.  The  geographic  distribution  was  wide,  as  will 
be  indicated  to  some  extent  by  the  tabulations  which  follow.  For  con- 
venience, the  questions  proposed  in  these  letters  will  be  quoted  in  con- 
nection with  the  tabulations  of  the  replies.  These  tabulations  were  made 
by  M.  H.  Willing,  a  graduate  student  in  the  University  of  Chicago,  who 
did  the  work  with  the  utmost  care  and  who  deserves  full  credit  for  his 
painstaking  efforts. 

QUESTIONNAIRE  ADDRESSED  TO  CHAIRMEN  OV  DEPARTMENTS  OF  ENGLISH 

Number  of  replies,  57. 

Number  of  states  represented,  38+Hawaii. 

Question  i  :  **  What  preparation  is  demanded  of  men  who  seek  the  recom- 
mendation of  your  department  for  positions  in  the  undergraduate  departments 
of  colleges  and  universities?" 

Fourteen  of  the  institutions  represented  in  these  replies  do  not  aim  to 
prepare  their  students  for  the  teadung  of  college  English,  and  so  did  not  answer 
this  question.  These  are:  University  of  Southern  California,  Colorado 
College,  University  of  Colorado,  John  B.  Stetson  University,  College  of  Hawaii, 
Massachusetts  Agricultural  College,  Tufts  College,  University  of  Montana, 
University  of  New  Mexico,  College  of  the  City  of  New  York,  South  Dakota 
State  College  of  Agriculture  and  Mechanic  Arts,  University  of  Texas,  Uni- 
versity of  Vermont,  State  College  of  Washington* 

TABULATION  G9  REPLIES 

Mentioned  By 

Four  years'  college  course  (stated  or  implied) All 

Graduate  work  (amount  not  stated) 3 

One  year  of  graduate  work  (at  least) 12 

More  than  one  year  of  graduate  work i 

D^;ree  of  M.A 12 

Degree  of  Ph.D.  (usually  stated  as  a '' preference") 9 

Undergraduate  specialization  in  English 9 

Experience  in  tf«ching  (not  specific) 7 

Experience  in  secondary-school  teaching 3 

Courses  in  education  or  pedagogy 3 

Personal  qualifications  (somewhat  beside  the  mark) 9 
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Question  2:  '^What  direct  preparation  for  tfarhing  En^jUsh  ia  provided 
by  your  department  ?" 

TABULATION  OF  REPLIES 

M«BtiMiedBy 

None 36 

Courses  on  the  teaching  of  En^^iah  (without  reference  to  ooll^^ 

teaching,  however) 17 

Courses  on  the  teaching  of  college  En^iah 2 

Practice  teaching  and  apprenticeshq>s  (material  supplied  usually 

by  preparatoiy  departments) 9 

Theme-correcting  under  supervision 6 

English  courses  for  teachers  (vaguely  pedagogical) 4 


Question  3 :  "Is  the  co-operation  of  the  department  of  education  sought 
or  obtained?" 

tabulation  oe  seplies 

MeBtkHMd  By 

No 13 

Yes 3J 

Limited  in  at  least  eight  cases;  a  matter  of  state  law  in  a  few  cases.    Con- 
nection practically  always  relative  to  secondary-school  teaching. 


Question  4:  "Is  a  special  additional  teaching  degree  or  certificate  given ? 
On  what  conditions  ?  " 

tabulation  oe  sepues 

MflBtloDadBy 

No 24 

Yes 18 

These  figures  have  little  significance  because  of  the  impossibility  of  inter- 
preting the  answers.  As  near  as  can  be  detennined,  in  not  more  than  eight 
instances  is  a  special  certificate,  degree,  or  departmental  "reoonunendation" 
given  to  teachers  of  En^iah  as  such.  The  certificates  referred  to  appear  to  be 
merely  general  teaching  certificates  granted  by  the  institution,  or  by  the 
department  of  education,  or  even  by  the  state.  In  the  eight  instances  where 
En^iah-teaching  certificates  or  recommendations  are  granted,  it  is  f aurly  evident 
that  secondary  schools  and  not  colleges  are  in  mind.  In  these  instances  the 
certificates  are  granted  upon  condition  of  specialization  in  English  and  the 
completion  of  certain  pedagogical  and  other  courses.  (Leland  Stanford  Junior 
University,  University  of  Southern  California,  University  of  Illinois,  State 
University  of  Iowa,  University  of  Kansas,  University  of  Montana,  Teachers 
College,  Columbia  University,  University  of  North  Carolina.) 
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QuECTiON  5:  ''What  sort  of  woik  is  a  new  instructor  in  your  department 
required  to  do?" 

TABULAnOK  OJf  REPUES 

MflotiMdBy 
Teach  Engjiish  composition  (in  all  but  four  cases  designated  as 
Freshman  composition  or  elementary  rhetoric  and  compod- 

tion) 2S 

Teach  Freshman  English  (probably  includes  some  literature  at 

times) '. II 

Teach  S(q;>homore  En^^ish 3 

Teach  junior-college  literature 8 

Serve  apprenticeship,  etc 10 

Circumstances  decide 6 

Instructors'  interests  consulted 2 


(^OECTiOK  6:  ''Do  men  with  successful  eiperience  but  without  the  Doc- 
tor's degree  have  as  good  chance  of  employment,  advance  in  salary,  and  pro- 
motion as  ine]q>erienced  men  who  hold  that  degree ?" 

This  was  answered  in  detail  by  only  a  few  individuals.  The  majority 
said  merely  "Yes"  or  "No." 

TABULATION  OV  XXPUES 

In  general:  Mendoned  By 

Yes 26 

No II 

Evasions 13 


In  detail: 

/Yes 5 

iNo 3 

[Yes 2 

iNo S 


Employment<^ 
ceins 
tion|j 


Advance  in  salary  |  ^ 


QuEsnoN  7:  "Please  state  whether  or  not  in  your  opinion  men  actively 
engaged  in  research  prove  to  be  the  best  teachers  of  undergraduates." 

TABTTLATIOK  OF  BEPUES 

MentioiMd  By 

No  (eight  qualify  their  answers) 25 

Yes  (six  qualify  their  answers) 15 

Evasions 17 
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Question  8:  "What  recent  changes,  if  any,  have  you  made  in  your 
required  courses  ?    Please  explain." 

The  replies  to  this  question  are  not  reducible  to  tabulation.  Only  twenty- 
three  of  them  are  to  the  point.  Of  these,  seven  refer  to  requirements  imposed 
on  students  majoring  in  English,  while  the  rest  refer  more  or  less  indefinitely 
to  general  undergraduate  English  requirements.  No  significant  trend  could 
be  discovered.  Changes  appear  to  be  entirely  local  and  unrelated  to  one 
another. 

QUESnONNAISE  ADDRESSED  TO  COIXEGE  ENGIISH  INSTRUCTORS 
GEOGRAPHICAL  DISTRIBUTION  OF  THE  REPLIES 

Northeastern  States:  Maine,  New  Hampshire,  Veimont,  New  York,  Massa- 
chusetts, Connecticut,  Rhode  Island,  New  Jersey,  Pennsylvania,  Mary- 
land. 

North  Central  States:  Ohio,  Indiana,  Michigan,  Illinois,  Wisconsin,  Minne- 
sota, Iowa,  Missouri,  Kansas,  Nebraska,  South  Dakota,  North  Dakota. 

Western  States:  Montana,  Colorado,  Utah,  Idaho,  Washington,  Oregon,  Cali- 
fornia. 

Southern  States:  Virginia,  West  Virginia,  North  Carolina,  South  Carolina, 
Georgia,  Florida,  Alabama,  Tennessee,  Mississippi,  Arkansas,  Louisiana, 
Texas,  Oklahoma. 

TABLE  I 


Section 

Number  of 

Institutions 

Reporting 

Number  of 
Instnictors 

Number  with 

Highest 
Degree  A.B. 

Number  with 

Highest 
Degree  A.M. 

Number  with 
^High«t^ 
Degree  Ph.D. 

Northeastern 

17 
39 

97 
99 
30 
52 

3 

20 

6 

37 

16 
21 

57 

30 

5 

20 

North  Central 

Western 

Southern 

United  States 

I6S 

278 

40 

123 

112 

NoTK. — Of  those  who  answered,  225  were  men  and  53  were  women. 

Question  i:  "What  preparation  for  your  present  work— academic,  jmto- 
fessional,  practical  (throu^^  actual  experience) — ^have  you  had?" 

Academic, — ^Interpreted  by  most  as  meaning  imdergraduate  work.  The 
answers  merely  name  the  institutions  from  which  first  degrees  were  obtained, 
with  an  occasional  "classical  course"  attached.  Twenty-two  report  some 
specialization  in  English. 

Professional. — ^Interpreted  by  nearly  all  as  referring  to  graduate  work. 
Table  n  gives  the  median  number  of  years  of  graduate  work  (based  on  rather 
incomplete  data),  the  number  reporting  foreign  study  (and  of  these  the  num- 
ber mentioning  Oxford),  the  number  reporting  travel,  and,  finally,  the  number 
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admitting  such  diiect  professional  training  as  courses  in  education,  pedagogics, 
and  practice  or  normal  teaching. 

TABLE  n 


Section 

Median 

Year* 

Graduate 

Work 

Studying 

S-* 

Number 
Ke^orUng 

Number 

sSSic 

Pro£2»nai 

Training 

Whole 
Number 
Reporting 

Northeastern 

North  Central 

Western 

3.6 

as 
2.7 

3.5 

33 

4 
4 

% 

4 

2 

7 

4 

7 
II 

4 
2 

97 
99 
30 
S3 

Southern 

United  States. 

2.6 

6S 

21 

XI 

24 

278 

Pradical. — ^Interpreted  usually  as  meaning  teaching  experience;  sometimes 
made  to  include  such  experience  as  journalistic  work,  editing,  authorship, 
lecturing,  business,  etc.  Table  in  gives  the  median  years  of  teaching  experi- 
ence below  college  (based  on  only  a  32  per  cent  report),  the  median  years  of 
teaching  experience  in  college  (based  on  a  65  per  cent  report) ,  the  median  years 
of  total  teaching  experience  (based  on  a  44  per  cent  report),  and  the  number 
of  cases  reporting  the  items  mentioned  above. 

TABLE  m 


Section 

Median 
Yean 
Experi- 
ence 
below 
CoOege 

Median 

Expol 
encein 
College 

Median 
Total 

Years 

Experi- 
ence 

Teach, 
ing 

Number 

Experi- 
ence 

Number 

£lif; 

etc. 

Number 
Rcgort- 

Author- 
ship 

Number 
Rcjjt- 

Lector, 
ing 

Number 
Report- 

Bufi- 
ness  Ex- 
perience, 

etc. 

Number 

Northeastern 

North  Central . . . 
Western ......... 

SO 
2.7 
6.0 
4.0 

13.4 

10.4 

9.0 

II. 4 

17s 
16.0 

4 

7 

I 
I 

10 
5 

2 

3 

7 
4 

2 

I 

97 
99 
30 
52 

Southern 

4 

I 

I 

United  States 

3.6 

II. 6 

15.6 

13 

19 

6 

II 

4 

278 

Question  2:  ''What  part  of  your  preparation  has  proved  most  valuable?" 

GENERAL  TABULATION  OF  REPLIES  TO  QUESTION  2 

Mentioned  By 

Academic  training  in  general 26 

Graduate  work  and  research  specifically 59 

Specific  or  special  courses  in  English 41 

Influences  of  foreign  travel,  life,  study,  languages,  and  literature  63 

Teachers  through  personality,  methods,  and  interpretation 62 

Classical  study — Greek  and  Latin 30 
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Subjects  studied  outside  the  field 35 

Personal  literaiy  and  allied  activities 46 

Extra  activities,  experiences,  and  associations 20 

Pedagogical  and  professional  training 17 

Self-cultivation 12 

Teaching 91 

Reading  habit ay 

ICOKE  SPECIFIC  TABULATION  OF  SEFUES  TO  QUESTION  3 

'  Teaching 91 

Writing 42 

Practical  Exercises,  literaiy  products,  textbooks,  23 

activities  I         Newspi^r,  journalism,  "hack-work,"  19 

Theme-reading 7 

Lecturing 4 

Graduate  study  and  research  (specifically) 59 

Academic  training  (generally) s6 

Specific  and  q>edal  English  courses 41 

Study  abroad  (Oxford,  11) sy 

Classical  study  (Greek  and  Latin) 30 

Foreign  languages  and  literatures 15 

Extra  subjects 25 

Philosophy  10  (aesthetics,  logic,  sdenoe,  his- 
tory, sociology,  etc.) 

Courses  in  education,  etc 7 

Supervised  teaching 6 

Reading  of  professional  literature 4 

Visiting 2 

With  fellow-students  in  literary  activities 7 

With  students  in  class,  and  socially 6 

With  men  outside  the  profession 2 

With  great  teachers 62 

The  reading  habit 30 

Home  environment 6 

Habit  of  self-help  and  self-cultivation 10 

Business,  etc 8 

Art 4 

"Life" ' 6 

Alternation  of  teaching  and  study 2 

Variety  of  instructors  and  institutions 4 

Library  experience i 


Academic 
college  and 
university 


Professional 
and  Peda- 
gogical 

Human 
associations 

Personal  con- 
sideration, 
habits,  etc. 

Extra- 
professional 

Incidental 
and  Mis- 
cellaneous 
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M  tBDDCF  QK 

SECAPITULATION  Timet 

MtttlMWO 

Practical  activities 144 

Academic  influences 333 

Professional  and  pedagogical  training 19 

Human  associations 77 

Environment,  habits,  etc 46 

Extra-professional  influences 18 

Incidental  and  miscellaneous 7 

QuEsnoN  3:  ''What  would  you  suggest  as  most  useful  in  the  way  of  direct 
prqMiration  for  tf«ching  college  En^iah  (composition,  literatiire,  language)  ?" 

There  were  various  interpretations  of  the  question.  Some  thought  it  called 
for  an  estimate  of  the  relative  value  of  composition,  literatiire,  and  language  in 
such  preparation.  Others  thought  it  referred  to  specific  preparation  for  the 
teacking  of  each  of  these  phas^,  while  others  (probably  the  majority)  thought 
it  meant  training  in  each  of  these  phases  suitable  for  general  preparation  for 
teaching  Engjiish  in  colleges.  Consequently  no  complete  tabulation  on  the 
basis  of  these  three  divisions  was  possible.  Where  they  appear  in  the  tabula- 
tion below,  which  is  based  on  378  replies,  th^  merely  cover  items  falling  con- 
veniently under  such  heads. 

TABT7IATI0N  Of  BSPUES  ^Tto«^ 

Composition:  McQtkMd 

Composition   courses   (college   or  university,   theory   and 

practice) 13 

Rhetoric  (9)  and  grammar  (10) 19 

Practice  under  criticism 30 

Habit  of  writing 18 

Original  composition  (publication  in  mind) 15 

Journalistic  work 13 

Literature: 

Wide  reading 49 

(A  few  specify  "directed";  a  few  "ind^>endent";  some, 
"discussion";  but  the  majority  mean  simply  omnivo- 
rous [and  "i^[>preciative"]  reading) 

Critical  study  of  literature  in  general 14 

Acquaintance  wi^  "masterpieces" 7 

Concentration  on  modem  literature 4 

Study  of  literary  forms  (historical) 3 

History  of  literature  (not  significant,  for  this  appears  to  be 

taken  for  granted  by  most) 7 

Comparative  literature 3 

Mythology i 

Periodicals  and  newspapers 3 

Modem  thought  and  current  affairs 6 
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Nmnberof 
Language:  Mentioned 

Historical  study  of  English  language 20 

Anglo-Saxon 9 

Old  and  Middle  English 22 

Philology 7 

Word-study S 

Germanic  Philology 3 

Old  French 2 

Foreign  influences: 

Ancient  languages  and  literatures 18 

Latin 29 

Greek 25 

Hebrew i 

Modem  languages  and  literatures 28 

French 18 

German 16 

Italian 4 

Travel  and  study  abroad 15 

Vital  teachers  (personality,  enthusiasm,  methods) 27 

Professional  training: 

Courses  in  general  and  specific  pedagogy^ 24 

Experience  in  secondary  schools 16 

Assistantships  in  colleges 2 

Practice  teaching  in  college 2 

Visitation i 

Association  with  others  of  the  profession 3 

Study  of  the  "student  viewpoint" 4 

Theme-correcting  (particularly  imder  supervision) 11 

Vocal  interpretation: 

In  general 6 

Articulation,  etc 2 

Reading  aloud 4 

Public  speaking 4 

Other  fields  (academic): 

Fundamental,  liberal  college  course 13 

Study  in  other  fields  (non-specific) 4 

History 30 

Philosophy 19 

Art 15 

Sociology 12 

Psychology 12 

*  Several  qualify  by  demanding  as  teachers  of  such  courses  persons  who  have  had 
practical  experience  in  elementary,  secondary,  and  higher  schods. 
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Number  of 

Times 
Mentioned 

Economics 10 

Sdence 8 

Biology 4 

Ethics  and  aesthetics 4 

Mathematics 3 

"Life"    ("mixing,"    "business,"    "human   nature,"    "human 

sympathies,"  "world-interests") 23 

Methods  of  scholarship: 

Extensive  study  of  special  field,  period  or  author 15 

Thesis  work i 

Bibliography  and  research 8 

Seminar  work i 

In  addition  to  the  foregoing  a  few  reports  laid  stress  on  the  individual's 
inheritance,  his  personality,  innate  love  of  literature,  pedagogical  sense,  etc. 

A  strong  protest  is  made  by  one  group  against  the  modem  methods  of 
graduate  research  training.  At  least  twenty  reports  criticize  this,  mainly 
on  the  basis  of  its  inapplicability  to  teaching  imdergraduate  English. 

Several  definitely  refuse  to  subscribe  to  teacher-training  methods,  peda- 
gogics, etc.  These  usually  take  the  stand  that  common-sense  and  practical 
ea^>erience  in  the  field  are  the  only  salvation,  or  that  time  spent  in  such  courses 
might  more  profitably  be  used  in  specific  study  of  the  subject,  English. 

SOME  PERTINENT  QTTESIES 

The  members  of  the  committee  other  than  the  chairman  have  not 
had  the  privil^e  of  examining  the  returns  from  the  second  set  of  question 
sheets.  Hence,  no  interpretation  of  the  returns  or  reconmiendations 
based  upon  them  can  as  yet  be  attempted.  It  is,  of  course,  evident  that 
the  situation  is  sufficiently  chaotic.  The  chairman  of  the  committee, 
however,  acting  entirely  on  his  own  individual  responsibility,  ventures 
to  propose  the  following  questions  as  pertinent  to  the  investigation  and 
to  the  discussion  it  may  confidently  be  expected  to  arouse. 

I.  Has  the  time  not  come  for  general  agreement  upon  certain  quali- 
fications necessary  to  obtain  the  reconmiendation  of  a  department  of 
English  in  a  college  or  university  to  teach  English  in  the  Freshman  and 
Sophomore  years  of  collie  ?  The  following  will  indicate  roughly  what 
is  meant  by  qualifications: 

a)  Adequate  scholarship  and  soimd  methods  of  study. 

h)  Acquaintance  with  the  specific  aims  of  the  courses  usually  given  in  the 
Freshman  and  Sophomore  years — composition,  literature,  English  language. 

c)  Familiarity  with  the  work  of  secondary  schools,  their  conditions  and 
limitations,  and  the  necessary  relations  of  such  work  to  the  courses  in  the 
junior  college. 
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(Q  Genuine  interest  in  teaching  as  distinguished  from  study,  and  also 
demonstrated  ability  to  manage  and  instruct  college  classes. 

e)  Knowledge  of  current  methods  of  college  En^ish  teachings  the  ability 
to  judge  such  methods  in  the  light  of  educational  principles,  and  the  ability 
to  evaluate  the  results  of  experiments  in  method. 

2.  Would  it  not  clarify  the  situation  to  provide  a  special  d^ee  which 
would  indicate  that  the  holder  had  made  special  preparation  for  teaching 
as  distinguished  from  higher  specialized  research  ? 

3.  Should  not  the  prospective  college  teacher  of  English  add  to  the 
usual  equipment  such  training  as  would  enable  him  to  give  instruction 
in  oral  as  well  as  in  written  composition,  in  the  effective  use  of  books 
of  all  kinds,  and  in  speech  sounds  and  other  practical  Bsptcts  of  language 
study? 
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PROCEEDINGS  OF  THE  FIFTH  ANNUAL  MEETING,  CHICAGO, 
ILLINOIS,  NOVEMBER  25-27,  1915 

The  fifth  annual  meeting  of  the  National  Council  of  Teachers  of 
English  was  held  at  the  Auditorium  Hotel  in  Chicago  during  the  Thanks- 
giving recess.  This  was  the  fourth  meeting  to  be  held  at  this  place. 
The  first  was  at  the  Great  Northern  Hotel,  also  in  Chicago.  The  dis- 
tinctly new  feature  this  year  was  a  luncheon  for  those  immediately  con- 
cerned with  the  preparation  of  high-school  teachers  of  English.  The 
attendance  was  fully  equal  to  that  of  last  year. 

BUSINESS 

The  Board  of  Directors  held  two  meetings  as  usual.  The  new  Board 
met  at  four  o'clock  on  Thursday  afternoon,  November  25,  with  the  fol- 
lowing in  attendance:  Nathaniel  W.  Barnes,  Laura  Benedict,  Emma  J. 
Breck,  C.  C.  Certain,  Edwin  Fairley,  Adah  G.  Grandy,  Edwin  M. 
Hopkins,  James  F.  Hosic,  E.  H.  K.  McComb,  May  McKitrick,  Edwin 
Mims,  A.  E.  Minard,  and  Irvah  L.  Winter.  The  minutes  of  the  meetings 
of  19x4  were  read  and  approved  (see  the  English  Journal  for  January, 
1915,  pp.  49  and  50).  The  treasurer,  C.  C.  Certain,  reported  a  balance 
of  $447 .71.  His  report  was  referred  to  an  auditing  committee  composed 
of  Directors  Minard  and  Benectict. 

The  question  of  increasing  the  annual  dues  was  discussed  briefly  and 
dismissed  as  imnecessary  at  the  present  time.  If  it  should  be  thought 
wise  to  issue  printed  lists  of  the  members  or  other  special  documents, 
this  can  be  accomplished  by  means  of  supplements  to  the  English 
Journal. 

As  to  admission  by  ticket,  two  plans  were  proposed:  (i)  admission 
by  ticket  to  aU  meetings,  (2)  admission  by  ticket  either  to  the  general 
sessions  or  to  the  section  meetings.  It  was  moved  and  seconded  that 
admission  to  the  annual  meeting  be  by  ticket,  either  the  regular  member- 
ship ticket  or  a  single  admission  ticket  to  be  sold  for  twenty-five  cents, 
it  being  understood  that  this  plan  shall  be  put  into  operation  in  Novem- 
ber, 1916,  and  that  it  shall  be  properly  announced  in  advance.  The 
motion  was  carried. 
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As  to  special  meetings,  it  was  moved  and  seconded  that  meetings  of 
the  Council  be  held  at  Detroit  in  February,  1916,  in  connection  with  the 
Department  of  Superintendence  of  the  National  Education  Association, 
and  at  New  York  City  in  July  in  connection  with  the  annual  meeting  of 
the  National  Education  Association  itself.    The  motion  was  carried. 

As  to  the  publication  of  reports  to  be  completed  during  the  coming 
year,  it  was  moved  and  seconded  that  the  reports  of  the  Joint  Committee 
of  Thirty  on  the  High-School  Course  in  English  and  of  the  Committee 
on  the  Preparation  of  College  Teachers  of  English  be  referred  to  the 
Executive  Committee  for  approval  before  publication.  The  motion 
was  carried. 

As  to  the  Public  Speaking  Section,  it  was  informally  agreed  that  the 
future  of  the  section  shall  depend  primarily  upon  the  wishes  of  the  mem- 
bers of  it.  Director  Winter  was  requested  to  make  clear  to  the  members 
of  the  section  that  the  Council  is  ready  to  continue  it  as  heretofore  or  to 
assimilate  the  members  among  the  other  sections  in  accordance  with  the 
wishes  of  those  present  at  the  fifth  annual  meeting. 

An  invitation  to  hold  the  next  annual  meeting  of  the  Council  in  New 
York  City  was  extended  by  Director  Fairley.  This  was  referred  by 
motion  to  the  new  Board  of  Directors.  It  was  pointed  out  that  the 
final  decision  will  lie  with  the  Executive  Committee  in  accordance  with 
the  constitution. 

Upon  motion,  a  nominating  committee  was  appointed  to  suggest 
persons  to  fill  ten  vacancies  on  the  Board  of  Directors  and  also  persons 
to  fill  the  offices  for  the  ensuing  year.  This  committee  was  composed  of 
Director  Barnes,  chairman,  and  Directors  M cKitrick  and  Winter.  The 
members  of  the  Board  of  Directors  whose  terms  expired  were  the  follow- 
ing: Franklin  T.  Baker,  Laura  Benedict,  W.  J.  S.  Bryan,  Archie  J. 
Cloud,  Adah  G.  Grandy,  Edwin  M.  Hopkins,  May  McKitrick,  Edwin 
Mims,  Ernest  C.  Noyes,  Elmer  W.  Smith. 

The  annual  business  meeting  of  the  Council  was  held  at  4:30  on 
Friday  afternoon,  November  26.  The  auditing  committee  reported  that 
the  books  of  the  Treasurer  had  been  examined  and  found  to  be  correct 
The  report  was  accepted.  The  nominating  committee  reported  the  fol- 
lowing for  membership  on  the  Board  of  Directors  for  a  term  of  three 
years:  Allan  Abbott,  Teachers  College,  Columbia  University ;  Alfred  M. 
Hitchcock,  Public  High  School,  Hartford,  Connecticut;  Edwin  M. 
Hopkins,  University  of  Elansas;  Cornelia  Steketee  Hulst,  Central  High 
School,  Grand  Rapids,  Michigan;  Eleanor  Lally,  School  of  Education, 
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University  of  Chicago;  Calvin  L.  Lewis,  Hamilton  CoU^e,  Clinton, 
New  York;  Louise  Pound,  University  of  Nebraska;  Joseph  M.  Thomas, 
University  of  Minnesota;  EUse  Timberlake,  Industrial  Institute  and 
CoU^e,  Columbus,  Mississippi;  W.  H.  Wilcox,  State  Nofmal  School, 
Baltimore,  Maryland.  On  motion  of  Mr.  Fairley,  the  Secretary  was 
instructed  to  cast  the  unanimous  vote  of  the  Association  for  these  per- 
sons as  directors  for  the  term  of  three  years.  The  motion  was  seconded 
and  carried. 

The  Secretary  reported  that  the  Board  of  Directors  had  voted  to 
reconmiend  an  amendment  to  the  constitution  providing  for  a  sliding 
scale  of  dues  for  collective  membership  as  follows :  for  associations  having 
less  than  100  members,  I2.50;  100,  but  less  than  200,  $5.00;  300  or 
over,  lio.oo.  Representation  would  renudn  as  before  and  there  would 
be  no  change,  it  was  understood,  in  the  matter  of  English  Journal  clubs. 
The  reconmiendation  was  unanimously  adopted.  (The  amendment  was 
itself  amended  at  the  meeting  on  Saturday  morning.    See  p.  38.) 

In  behalf  of  the  New  York  City  Association  of  Teachers  of  English, 
Charles  R.  Gaston  presented  the  invitation  of  that  Association  to  the 
National  Council  to  hold  its  next  annual  meeting  in  New  York  City. 
This  suggestion  was  discussed  at  length,  it  being  pointed  out  that  the 
Board  of  Directors  had  already  arranged  to  hold  a  special  meeting  in 
New  York  in  July,  1916;  that  to  take  the  annual  meeting  to  New  York 
City  might  mean  a  complete  change  of  policy  so  as  to  cause  the  Associa- 
tion to  move  about  from  place  to  place  instead  of  having  a  permanent 
home;  that  the  annual  meeting  of  the  Coundl  is  not  in  any  sense  a  con- 
vention or  a  mass  meeting,  but  a  body  of  representatives.  To  this  it 
was  rejoined  that  there  are  many  associations  of  teachers  of  English  in 
the  East,  and  that  there  is  great  need  of  a  better  imderstanding  between 
the  East  and  the  West,  and  that  the  coming  of  the  Council  to  New  York 
City  would  be  of  very  great  benefit  to  eastern  teachers.  The  matter  was 
left  without  formal  action,  since  the  decision  rested  with  the  Executive 
Committee. 

Immediately  after  the  adjournment  of  the  business  meeting  the  new 
Board  of  Directors  met  and  elected  the  following  officers:  President, 
Edwin  M.  Hopkins;  First  Vice-President,  Edwin  Fairley;  Second  Vice- 
President,  Cornelia  Steketee  Hulst;  Secretary,  James  F.  Hosic;  Treas- 
urer, C.  C.  Certain;  for  members  of  the  Executive  Conunittee,  Emma 
J.  Breck  and  E.  H.  K.  McComb.  The  officers  will  serve  for  a  period 
of  one  year,  the  members  of  the  Executive  Conunittee  for  a  period  of 
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three  years  or  until  their  terms  as  directors  expire.  Director  Winter 
reported  that  the  members  of  the  Public  Speaking  Section  had  voted 
unanimously  to  continue  their  section  meeting  as  heretofore. 

On  Saturday  morning,  November  27,  a  second  business  session  was 
held  at  which  the  various  actions  of  the  Board  of  Directors  were  reported 
and  statements  were  made  by  the  chairmen  of  committees,  as  follows: 
Professor  E.  M.  Hopkins,  for  the  Committee  on  the  Labor  and  Cost  of 
English  Teaching,  reported  progress.  Several  states  have  taken  action 
looking  to  the  cutting  down  of  the  size  of  English  classes.  Further  pub- 
lication of  the  results  of  the  investigations  of  the  committee  will  be 
deferred  for  a  year  or  more.  Professor  J.  W.  Searson  reported  for  the 
Committee  on  English  in  the  First  Six  Years  that  the  first  step  taken  by 
his  committee  will  be  to  collect  definite  information  as  to  the  several 
successful  methods  of  teaching  reading  now  in  use  in  the  United  States. 
Professor  James  F.  Hosic,  for  the  Committee  on  the  High-School  Course, 
stated  that  an  abstract  of  the  report  of  this  conmiittee  will  be  submitted 
to  the  Commission  on  Secondary  Education  at  the  end  of  February.  As 
soon  as  this  is  approved,  the  entire  report  of  the  committee  will  be  sent 
to  the  Bureau  of  Education  for  publication  as  a  bulletin.  It  is  expected 
that  return  post-cards  will  be  mailed  to  all  members  of  the  Council,  so 
that  all  who  wish  the  report  may  secure  it.  Professor  John  M.  Clapp, 
for  the  Committee  on  American  Speech,  reported  that  subcommittees 
are  being  formed  to  take  up  different  aspects  of  the  work.  He  urged  the 
dd^ates  present  to  rally  the  forces  of  their  own  communities  for  the 
sake  of  securing  better  care  and  instruction  of  little  children.  Physicians 
and  social  workers  should  be  brought  into  co-operation  to  improve  school 
conditions  and  correct  and  reform  ph3rsical  defects.  A  bibliography  is 
in  preparation  which  will  make  available  the  literature  of  the  subject. 
He  especially  recommended  Muckey's  Natural  Method  of  Speech  and 
Voice  Production  as  the  best  book  now  obtainable  as  a  guide  to  speech 
improvement.  He  was  followed  by  Professor  Calvin  L.  Lewis,  who  told 
briefly  how  the  authorities  in  New  York  state  have  been  induced  to 
impose  requirements  in  oral  expression  upon  teachers  who  seek  to  secure 
positions  in  the  schools.  He  stated  that  a  syllabus  of  oral  English  is 
about  to  be  adopted  by  the  State  Board  of  Education  in  New  York. 
Mr.  Theodore  B.  Hinckley,  for  the  Joint  Committee  on  Plays,  reported 
that  the  list  of  dramas  suitable  for  presentation  in  school  and  coUege  is 
in  the  press  and  will  be  ready  for  distribution  shortly.  He  recommended 
a  new  committee  to  be  constituted  jointly  by  the  National  Council  of 
Teachers  of  English  and  the  Drama  League  of  America  to  prepare  a 
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shorter  list  carefully  annotated  as  to  the  requirements  of  production. 
This  suggestion  was  referred  to  the  Executive  Committee. 

At  the  appropriate  section  meetings  reports  of  other  committees  had 
already  been  given,  as  follows:  at  the  Normal  School  Section,  by  W.  H. 
Wilcox,  the  report  of  the  Conmiittee  on  English  in  the  Normal  Schools; 
at  the  CoU^e  Section,  by  James  F.  Hosic,  of  the  Committee  on  the 
Preparation  of  Collie  Teadiers  of  English,  and  at  the  dinner  of  dele- 
gates, of  the  Committee  on  Publicity,  by  W.  W.  Hatfield. 

Resolutions  were  offered  as  follows: 

By  Professor  F.  N.  ScoU: 

Resolved,  That  the  National  Council  of  Teachers  of  English  approves  the 
movement  to  raise  the  academic  standard  of  the  profession  of  journalism  and 
therefore  recommends  to  secondary-school  authorities  that  no  student  be 
encouraged  to  enter  the  newspaper  profession  without  further  academic  train- 
ing than  is  afforded  by  the  secondary  school.    [Adopted.] 

By  Professor  J.  W.  Searson: 

Resolved,  That  we,  the  members  of  the  National  Council  of  Teachers  of 
English,  desire  to  express  our  sincere  appreciation  of  the  faithful  work  done 
by  the  officers  of  the  Association.  We  appreciate  the  foresight  and  skill  of 
President  £.  H.  K.  McComb  in  planning  this  meeting,  and  the  excellent 
generalship  of  President  McComb  and  his  associates  in  conducting  and  in 
directing  the  work  of  all  the  sessions. 

In  token  of  our  high  personal  and  professional  appreciation  of  the  splendid 
constructive  work  of  Secretary  James  Fleming  Hosic,  we  desire  to  commend 
unreservedly  his  efficient  work  in  imifying  the  activities  of  English  teachers 
and  that  of  the  various  English  associations  throughout  the  country,  and  in 
shaping  the  laiger  policies  of  the  National  CouncU  of  Teachers  of  English. 
[Adopted.] 

By  Mr.  Edwin  Pairley: 

Resolved,  That  a  committee  on  Economy  of  Time  in  English  Teaching  be 
appointed  by  the  National  Council  of  Teachers  of  English  to  which  shall  be 
referred  the  matter  of  grammatical  minima  and  any  other  similar  matters 
which  may  have  to  do  with  economy  of  time  in  the  teaching  of  English. 
[Adopted.] 

By  Professor  Edmn  M.  Hopkins: 

Resolved,  That  the  National  Council  of  Teachers  of  English  approves  the 
plan  of  library  organization  presented  by  Miss  Emma  J.  Breck  in  her  paper 
on  "The  Efficient  High-School  Library"  and  recommends  that  it  be  given  the 
utmost  publicity  possible  through  our  Publicity  Conmiittee,  affiliated  associa- 
tions, the  English  Journal,  and,  if  practicable,  through  a  special  committee 
appointed  for  the  piupose  by  our  Executive  Conmiittee  to  co-operate  with  the 
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Libraiy  Committee  appointed  by  the  Secondary  Department  of  the  National 
Education  Association  at  its  last  meeting.    [Adopted.] 

The  Secretary  stated  that  on  account  of  the  small  membership  of 
many  of  the  local  associations  it  was  deemed  advisable  to  amend  further 
the  clause  in  the  constitution  relating  to  collective  membership.  He 
proposed  that  the  scale  adopted  the  day  before  be  changed  so  as  to  read 
as  follows: 

The  annual  dues  for  associations  of  English  teachers  in  class  C,  having 
not  over  50  members,  shall  be  $3. 50;  for  associations  in  class  B,  having  over 
50  but  not  over  150  members,  shall  be  $5.00;  and  for  associations  in  class  A, 
having  ov»  150  members,  shall  be  $10.00. 

It  was  moved  and  seconded  that  the  amendment  be  adopted,  and  the 
motion  was  carried. 

C»NSTITUTION  OF  THE  NATIONAL  COUNCIL  OF 
TEACHERS  OF  ENGLISH 

I.     NAME 

This  organization  shall  be  known  as  the  National  Council  of  Teachers 
of  English. 

n.     OBJECT 

The  object  of  the  Council  shall  be  to  increase  the  effectiveness  of 
school  and  coU^e  work  in  English. 

m.     OFFICERS  AND  MANAGEMENT 

The  management  of  the  affairs  of  the  Council  shall  be  vested  in  a 
Board  of  Directors,  not  to  exceed  thirty  in  nimiber,  and  in  the  officers 
chosen  by  the  Board  of  Directors.  At  least  one-half  of  the  Board  of 
Directors  shall  be  dd^ates  from  associations  of  English  Teachers. 

The  Directors  shaU  be  elected  by  the  Council  for  a  term  of  three 
years,  provided,  that  at  the  first  election  one-third  shall  be  diosen  for 
one  year,  one-third  for  two  years,  and  one-third  for  three  years,  and,  pro- 
vided further,  that  not  more  than  three  Directors  shall  be  from  the  same 
state. 

The  Directors  shall  choose  annually  from  their  own  number  a  Presi- 
dent, two  Vice-Presidents,  a  Secretary,  and  a  Treasurer,  who  shall  serve 
in  these  capacities  both  in  the  CoimcQ  and  in  the  Board.  Except  in  so 
far  as  the  Council  may  by  vote  limit  its  powers,  the  Board  of  Directors 
shall  have  full  authority  to  manage  the  business  and  the  properties  of 
the  Council,  to  fill  vacancies  in  offices  and  conmiittees,  to  make  all  neces- 
sary arrangements  for  meetings  and  for  procuring  of  speakers,  and  to 
appropriate  funds  from  the  net  balance  in  the  treasury  in  payment  for 
any  services,  rents,  publications,  or  other  expenses  properly  incurred  in 
carrying  out  the  work  of  the  Council.    But  neither  the  Coimdl  nor  any 
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officer  or  committee  shall  contract  any  indebtedness  exceeding  the  net 
balance  then  remaining  in  the  treasury.  Requisitions  must  be  signed  by 
the  Secretary  and  the  Chairman  of  the  Executive  Committee* 

Meetings  of  the  Board  of  Directors  shall  be  called  by  the  Secretary 
at  the  direction  of  the  President  or  at  the  request  of  three  members  of 
the  Board.    Seven  members  of  the  Board  shdl  constitute  a  quorum. 

The  Board  of  Directors  shall  appoint  from  their  own  number,  for  a 
term  of  three  years  each,  three  members,  who,  with  the  President,  the 
Secretary,  and  the  Treasurer,  shall  constitute  the  Executive  Committee. 
TUs  committee  shall  direct  the  work  of  the  Council  under  the  general 
policy  determined  by  the  Board  of  Directors.  The  terms  of  the  three 
members  chosen  shaU  be  so  arranged  that  one  new  appointment  shall  be 
made  each  year.  Three  members  of  the  Executive  Committee  shall 
constitute  a  quorum. 

IV.     MEETINGS  OF  THE  COX7NCIL 

The  annual  meeting  of  the  Council  shall  be  held  at  such  place  and 
time  as  the  Executive  Committee  shall  designate.  Special  meetings  may 
be  called  at  any  time  by  the  Executive  Committee,  or  by  petition,  filed 
with  the  Secretary,  of  ten  per  cent  of  the  membership  of  the  Council. 

V.     liEMBE&SHIP 

Membership  in  the  Council  shall  be  of  three  kinds:  Individual,  col- 
lective, and  associate.  The  individual  membership  shall  consist  of 
teachers  and  supervisors  of  teaching  in  active  service;  the  collective 
membership,  of  associations  of  English  teachers,  each  of  such  associations 
being  entitled  to  one  dd^ate  for  each  one  hundred  members  or  fraction 
thereof;  the  associate  membership,  of  persons  other  than  teachers  and 
supervisors  who  wish  to  be  identified  with  the  work  of  the  Council.  Only 
individual  members  and  dd^ates  of  associations  shall  have  the  right  to 
vote  and  to  hold  office. 

Candidates  for  membership  shall  be  passed  upon  by  a  Membership 
Committee  of  three,  appointed  by  the  Executive  Committee.  A  unani- 
mous vote  of  the  Membership  Conmiittee  shall  be  necessary  for  the 
dection  of  a  candidate. 

The  annual  dues  of  the  individual  and  associate  membership  shall 
be  $2 .00,  payable  in  advance  at  the  beginning  of  the  fiscal  year.  The 
annual  dues  for  associations  of  English  teachers  in  class  C,  having  not 
over  50  members,  shall  be  $2 .  50;  for  associations  in  dass  B,  having  over 
50  members  but  not  over  150,  shall  be  $5.00;  and  for  associations  in 
class  A,  having  over  150  members,  shall  be  $10.00.  All  individual  and 
associate  memb«:s  shall  be  entitled  to  recdve  the  publications  of  the 
Coundl  without  extra  charge. 

The  fiscal  year  shall  begin  December  first. 

VI.     SESIGNATIONS 

Resignations  must  be  made  in  writing  and  sent  to  the  Secretary  of 
the  Council  not  later  than  January  first  in  any  fiscal  year. 
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Members  whose  dues  are  not  paid  for  the  current  fiscal  year  and  who 
do  not  send  in  a  written  resignation  by  or  before  January  &sty  provided 
two  notices,  at  least,  that  the  dues  are  payable  have  been  mailed  to  such 
members,  shall  be  dropped  from  the  Coimdl. 

Vn.     AMENDMENTS 

This  Constitution  may  be  amended  by  a  two-thirds  vote  of  the 
members  present  at  any  r^ular  meeting  of  the  Council,  provided  that 
at  least  one  month's  notice  be  given  to  each  member  of  the  nature  of 
any  proposed  amendment  or  addition,  such  notice  to  be  sent  upon  the 
order  of  the  Executive  Committee. 

EXHIBITS 
Two  exhibits  were  arranged  for,  one  on  the  High-School  Library,  by 
Miss  Mary  £.  Hall,  of  New  York  City,  and  the  other  on  the  Ideal  Class- 
room, by  Miss  Adah  G.  Grandy,  of  Highland  Park,  Illinois.  The  high- 
school  library  exhibit  included  a  fine  set  of  fiuniture  installed  by  the 
Library  Biureau,  numerous  illustrated  editions  of  books  for  home  reading, 
lists  of  selections,  lantern  slides,  post-cards,  etc.  Miss  Hall  was  assisted, 
as  last  year,  by  Miss  Helene  Dickey,  librarian  of  the  Chicago  Normal 
Collie;  Miss  Irene  Warren,  formerly  librarian  of  the  School  of  Educa- 
tion, University  of  Chicago;  and  Miss  Faith  E.  Smith,  of  the  Children's 
Department  of  the  Chicago  Public  Library.  The  exhibit  of  classroom 
appliances  included  a  stereopticon  by  the  Mcintosh  Company,  a  vic- 
trola,  a  literary  map  of  England  by  Rand  McNally  &  Co.,  and  several 
pictures  and  blueprints  of  ideal  classroom  arrangements,  t3^pewritten 
lists  of  equipment,  and  other  similar  suggestive  material.  Miss  Grandy 
was  assisted  by  Willard  M.  Smith,  of  the  State  Normal  School  at  White- 
water, Wisconsin,  chairman  of  the  Committee  on  Equipment  of  the 
Illinois  Association  of  Teachers  of  English.  The  two  exhibits  attracted 
much  attention  and  proved  of  very  definite  value  to  a  large  number  of 
the  members  of  the  Council. 

THE  MEETING  OF  DELEGATES 
From  the  very  first  the  National  Council  of  Teachers  of  English  has 
been  a  truly  representative  body.  Individuals  from  twenty  states  par- 
ticipated, either  in  person  or  by  letter,  in  the  meeting  of  organization 
which  was  held  in  the  autumn  of  191 1.  Never  since  has  the  representa- 
tion fallen  bdow  that  number.  This  year  there  were  present  at  the 
dinner  for  dd^ates  and  officers  the  following:  Emma  J.  Breck  from 
California;  A.  E.  Minard  from  North  Dakota;  Minnie  J.  Oliverson, 
E.  R.  Barrett,  E.  M.  Hopkins,  and  J.  W.  Searson  from  Kansas;  Louise 
Pound  from  Nebraska;   J.  M.  Thomas  and  Alice  M.  Dickson  from 
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Minnesota;  Eleanor  Sheldon,  Josephine  Henderson,  Louise  F.  Encking, 
and  F.  G.  Hubbard  from  Wisconsin;  Joan  Watkins,  Alice  L.  Marsh,  and 
Enuna  H.  Scott  from  Michigan;  A.  B.  Noble  from  Iowa;  V.  C.  Coulter 
from  Missouri;  John  M.  Clapp,  Adah  G.  Grandy,  W.  W.  Hatfield, 
James  F.  Hosic,  Florence  U.  Skeffington,  and  Isabel  McKinney  from 
Illinois;  E.  H.  K.  McComb,  John  B.  Wisely,  Nathaniel  W.  Barnes,  and 
Frances  Benedict  from  Indiana;  Ida  M.  Windate  and  May  McKitrick 
from  Ohio;  Edwin  Mims  from  Tennessee;  C.  C.  Certain  from  Alabama; 
Mary  B.  Fontaine  from  West  Viiginia;  W.  H.  Wilcox  from  Maryland; 
Eugenia  L.  Aunspaugh  from  Virginia;  Irvah  L.  Winter  from  Massa- 
chusetts; Edwin  Fairley,  Charles  S.  Hartwell,  Charles  R.  Gaston,  Adah 
G.  Fox,  Calvin  L.  Lewis,  and  Mary  E.  Hall  from  New  York;  Mary 
SuDivan  from  Pennsylvania. 

Four  principal  topics  were  considered  at  this  meeting.  The  first  was 
that  of  the  improvement  of  speech.  Professor  John  M.  Clapp,  the  vice- 
chairman  of  the  committee,  had  arranged  for  a  definite  program  to  be 
presented  by  specialists.  He  stated  that  the  conmiittee  was  b^;inning 
its  work  slowly,  trying  to  avoid  doing  the  wrong  thing.  An  attempt  had 
been  made  at  publicity,  and  through  the  efforts  of  R.  L.  Lyman,  secre- 
tary, much  publishing  had  been  accomplished.  The  people  were  clearly 
ready  for  the  movement  and  the  papers  eager  to  present  items.  Persons 
outside  of  the  Coimdl  had  been  interested.  The  testimony  of  all  was 
that  the  individual  can  improve  his  speech  when  he  wants  to.  The 
conmiittee  believed  that  it  was  best  to  pay  comparatively  little  attention 
to  grown-up  sinners  and  try  instead  to  save  the  children.  This  can  best 
be  done  by  rallying  all  forces  so  as  to  provide  better  facilities.  We  must 
call  to  our  aid  the  members  of  other  professions.  The  problems  of  the 
singer  are  essentially  the  same  as  the  problems  of  the  speaker.  All  are 
working  on  the  same  children  and  can  unite  to  prevent  bad  habits  from 
appearing.  He  had  gathered  some  remarkable  impressions  by  visiting 
St.  Thomas'  Hospital  in  London  and  discovering  what  was  done  there 
by  doctors  and  dentists  for  the  improvement  of  speech  conditions. 

He  then  introduced  a  series  of  speakers,  explaining  that  the  first, 
Mr.  Shirley  Gandell,  of  the  Cosmopolitan  School  of  Music  in  Chicago, 
would  present  the  theory  of  voice  production  which  has  been  worked  out 
by  Dr.  Floyd  S.  Muckey,  of  New  York  City.  This  Mr.  Gandell  did. 
In  outline  this  theory  is  as  follows: 

Sound  is  air  in  motion. 

Sound  apparatus  consists  of  two  parts,  a  vibrator  and  a  resonator,  the 
latter  being  capable  in  certain  cases  of  reinforcing  tone  to  the  extent 
of  600  per  cent. 
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The  musdes  of  the  human  vibrator  are  not  voluntary,  but  the  articulatoiy 
muscles  are.    Hence  arises  a  sort  of  conflict  between  the  two. 

The  resonating  apparatus  consists  of  the  post-nasal  space  and  back  of  the 
throat,  on  the  one  hand,  and  the  cavity  of  the  mouth  on  the  other. 

In  speaking,  we  often  fail  to  get  any  head  resonance  at  all.  Moreover, 
the  fundamental  of  the  tone  is  not  so  strong  as  it  ought  to  be.  The 
soft  palate  often  gets  in  the  way  and  cuts  off  as  many  as  four  of  the 
eight  upper  over-tones. 

The  best  form  of  practice  is  by  humming,  making  an  easy  hum  and 
then  a  series  of  short  ones  so  softly  that  they  are  inaudible  a  short  dis- 
tance away.  This  brings  about  a  gentle  tension  and  relaxation  of  the 
muscles. 

Mr.  Gandell  then  illustrated  his  theory  both  by  making  soimds  him- 
self and  by  causing  one  of  his  pupils  to  do  so.  The  effect  in  both  cases 
was  beautifully  clear  and  free  from  the  metallic  sounds  ordinarily  caused 
by  interferences,  as  in  the  case  of  putting  your  finger  on  a  violin  string. 

The  next  speaker  was  Dr.  Joseph  G.  Beck,  of  the  Medical  School  of 
the  University  of  Illinois.  He  admitted  that  medical  men  are  generally 
bad  speakers,  that  the  tongue  is  allowed  to  interfere  with  the  voice.  The 
nasal  chambers  and  sinuses  in  the  case  of  people  in  general  frequently 
become  infected  and  once  infected  are  likely  to  remain  so.  He  mentioned 
the  conditions  of  good  speaking  as  follows:  a  good  brain,  good  lungs 
supported  by  healthy  physique,  a  room  free  from  iron  pipes  and  other 
interferences,  good  teeth.  He  described  modem  apparatus  by  which 
vocal  cords  are  observed  through  a  tube.  In  this  way  the  action  of  the 
cords  and  the  tongue  can  be  photographed.  X-rays  may  also  be  taken 
by  putting  bismuth  on  the  base  of  the  tongue  and  making  photogrs^hs. 

Dr.  Beck  was  followed  by  Dr.  Newton  G.  Thomas,  Professor  of 
Dental  Surgery  in  Northwestern  Dental  College.  He  declared  that  the 
masticatory  apparatus  is  very  complex,  not  made  up  merely  of  teeth  as 
is  conmionly  taught.  Its  function  is  likewise  highly  complex.  We  must 
couple  with  the  teeth  the  tongue  and  the  muscles  of  the  cheeks  as  well 
as  the  respiratory  oigans.  We  must,  moreover,  think  of  bone  as  not  a 
hard  impenetrable  substance,  but  something  like  muscle  and  skin,  con- 
nective tissue  responsive  to  stimulus.  The  teeth  are  not  a  part  of  the 
osseous  S3rstem  but  a  renmant  of  the  external  skeleton  of  an  earlier  day. 

He  laid  particular  stress  on  the  importance  of  the  first  teeth  of  the 
child  as  affecting  permanent  teeth  and  the  shape  of  the  cheek  bones  and 
jaw.  Abnormalities  are  conmion  because  insufficient  attention  is  paid 
to  the  first  teeth,  which  are  allowed  either  to  stay  too  long  or  to  be 
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removed  too  soon.  The  rear  teeth  are  particularly  important  as  pre- 
venting narrowing  of  the  jaw  and  the  retreating  chin. 

He  spoke  encouragingly  of  the  advancement  which  is  being  made  in 
the  extension  of  dentistry.  Some  of  the  laige  firms  like  Sears,  Roebuck 
&  Co.  maintain  a  r^ular  dental  department  for  the  benefit  of  their 
employees.  Schools  are  b^inning  to  do  the  same.  It  would  be  well  to 
agitate  everywhere  to  bring  this  about. 

Professor  Clapp  closed  the  discussion  by  emphasising  the  points 
which  the  speakers  had  made  and  urging  those  present  to  go  home  to 
their  own  communities  and  oiganize  plans  for  disseminating  similar 
information. 

The  subject  of  the  library  in  the  school  was  then  presented  by  Miss 
Mary  E.  Hall,  of  the  Girls'  High  School  m  Brooklyn,  New  York.  She 
told  in  a  graphic  manner  of  the  gradual  introduction  of  reading-rooms 
and  librarians  into  the  New  York  City  schools.  Investigations  were  made 
as  to  the  work  being  done  elsewhere  and  definite  facts  were  presented  to 
the  Board  of  Education.  In  191  a  there  were  comparatively  few  libraries 
in  the  country  and  little  interest  in  the  subject;  now  ten  state  teachers^ 
associations  are  taking  definite  action  and  local  teachers'  groups  all  over 
the  country  are  doing  the  same. 

Mr.  C.  C.  Certain,  who  followed,  spoke  of  the  good  results  which  had 
come  from  the  home  reading  list  prepared  by  a  committee  under  the 
direction  of  Herbert  Bates  and  hoped  that  the  library  report  of  the  high- 
school  committee  would  have  a  similar  good  effect.  He  spoke  of  the 
Library  Committee  of  the  Department  of  Secondary  Education  of  the 
National  Education  Association  and  of  the  movement  for  better  libraries 
in  the  South,  and  appealed  for  aid  to  all  such  committees.  He  proposed 
the  following  program :  (i)  Seciure  fixed  appropriations.  Do  not  depend 
on  entertainments.  (2}  Get  a  trained  librarian.  Experts  are  required 
to  handle  library  material  as  well  as  shop  material.  A  person  is  needed 
who  can  make  a  cross-section  of  a  library  and  present  to  others  its  possi- 
bilities. (3)  See  that  the  English  teacher  does  his  part.  The  English 
teacher  can  do  more  than  any  other  to  bring  the  children  into  correct 
relation  to  the  library.  Do  not  teach  a  one-book  course,  but  show  the 
connection  of  books  with  the  life  of  today.  This  might  be  done  as  in 
the  case  of  the  study  of  Hamlet,  in  which  his  own  pupils  had  gathered  an 
enormous  amount  of  material,  prepared  diaries,  etc.  (4)  Have  a  student 
committee  on  the  library  to  co-operate  with  the  librarian  and  the  teachers. 

Miss  Emma  J.  Breck  was  present  and  was  called  upon.  She  urged 
the  delegates  to  work  hard  to  secure  better  libraries.    She  said  they 
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should  start  with  $50 .  00,  if  they  had  no  more,  and  thus  make  a  beginning 
without  waiting  for  larger  things.  She  described  graphically  how  in  her 
own  case  she  had  built  a  library  by  beginning  with  a  few  books  in  a  case 
in  the  hall. 

There  followed  general  discussion  in  which  Mrs.  George  B.  Scott,  of 
Grand  Rapids,  Michigan,  inquired  how  a  branch  of  the  public  library  in 
the  school  could  be  managed.  Miss  Alice  L.  Marsh  answered  that  the 
books  should  be  sent  over  by  request  and  pupils  trained  to  use  them. 
Miss  HaU  thought  that  the  question  of  the  relations  of  the  public  library 
was  a  debatable  one.  She  was  personally  opposed  to  the  branch  library. 
Grown-ups  would  insist  upon  having  their  own  kind  of  books,  while  what 
was  wanted  was  books  for  the  pupils  and  the  school  atmosphere.  The 
library  was  really  the  laboratory  of  the  whole  school  with  an  expert  in 
charge.  Newark,  which  had  had  a  remarkably  successful  branch  of  the 
public  library,  had  recently  taken  it  over  and  made  a  high-school  library 
out  of  it.  Miss  Breck  spoke  of  one  library  in  Oakland  containing  9,000 
volumes.  She  thought  that  what  was  wanted  was  co-operation  between 
the  public  library  and  the  schools  and  something  more,  namely,  the  real 
school  library. 

Miss  Hall  dosed  the  discussion  by  stating  that  one  of  the  principal 
schools  in  Buffalo,  New  York,  was  arranging  for  a  library  to  contain 
20,000  volimies.  She  thought  this  indicated  the  future  of  the  high-school 
library. 

Mr.  W.  W.  Hatfield,  of  the  Chicago  Normal  Collie,  chairman  of  the 
Committee  on  Publicity,  then  made  a  short  address  in  which  he  stated 
that  abstracts  of  the  papers  to  be  read  at  the  Council  meeting  would  be 
at  the  service  of  dd^ates  for  publication  in  their  home  papers.  He 
pointed  out  that  the  topics  of  chief  importance  were  those  relating  to 
speech  and  to  the  library  and  suggested  that  each  dd^ate  might  provide 
a  resonator  to  rdnforce  the  principal  tones  several  hundred  per  cent. 

Professor  Noble,  of  Ames,  Iowa,  thought  that  the  publication  of  the 
proceedings  of  the  Coimcil  in  full  would  be  of  assistance,  but  to  this  Mr. 
Edwin  Fairley,  of  Jamaica  High  School,  Jamaica,  New  York,  replied 
that  only  the  high  lights  were  wanted  by  the  people  at  home.  The  cream 
of  the  meetings  had  alwa3rs  appeared  in  the  English  Journal  and  he  did 
not  care  what  became  of  the  skimmed  milk.  Other  general  suggestions 
were  made  as  follows:  Professor  Thomas  thought  it  might  be  possible 
to  pro  rate  expenses  to  the  meeting,  to  which  Miss  Breck  replied  she 
thought  it  would  spoil  the  spirit.  Mr.  Winter  wished  to  go  on  record  as 
believing  that  there  are  competent  teachers  of  speech.    He  feared  that 
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Professor  Clapp's  remarks  had  left  the  impression  that  nothing  can  be 
done  for  the  adult.  Professor  Noble  wanted  a  list  of  experiments  which 
are  being  carried  on  and  it  was  pointed  out  that  these  were  soon  to  be 
reported  by  the  Committee  on  Scientific  Investigation,  of  which  Mr. 
AUan  Abbott,  of  Teachers  College,  Columbia  University,  is  chairman. 
Mr.  Hartwell  thought  personal  items  should  appear  in  the  columns  of 
the  English  Journal.  He  was  reminded  that  there  are  13,000  high  schools 
in  the  United  States  and  that  the  teaching  force  of  these  changes  to  the 
extent  of  33^  per  cent  each  year. 

There  is  no  doubt  that  this  meeting  of  the  representatives  of  local 
associations  was  by  far  the  most  important  yet  held.  Definite  objects 
were  set  up  and  a  definite  program  of  action  presented  to  be  carried  out 
in  the  local  associations  throughout  the  country.  A  list  of  these  was 
read,  and  it  appeared  that  of  the  forty-six  on  record  about  half  are 
actively  connected  with  the  National  Council  as  the  central  body.  It 
was  agreed  that  the  new  sliding  scale  about  to  be  acted  upon  would 
probably  make  it  possible  for  all,  or  nearly  all,  the  associations  in  the 
United  States  to  unite  forces  in  one  great  organization.  The  dd^ates 
left  the  meeting  feeling  that  this  was  one  of  the  purposes  to  be  carried 
out  during  the  ensuing  year. 

THE  ANNUAL  DINNER 

The  annual  dinner  called  out  the  social  spirit  as  in  former  years. 
One  hundred  and  fourteen  persons  were  at  the  tables,  among  whom 
were  several  who  have  not  missed  one  such  occasion  during  the  existence 
of  the  Council.  Because  of  the  evening  sessions  of  the  various  sections 
there  was  time  for  little  after-dinner  speaking.  It  happened,  however, 
by  a  lucky  chance  that  Mr.  Frank  Lascdles,  pageant-master  from  Oxford, 
England,  was  in  the  city  and  was  induced  to  come  to  the  dinner  of  the 
Council.  After  the  dinner  he  spoke  briefly  but  very  happily  concerning 
various  pageants  which  he  has  conducted.  Those  who  heard  his  descrip- 
tion of  the  procession  down  the  Avon  will  not  soon  forget  it. 

THE  CONFERENCE  ON  THE  TRAINING  OF  fflGH-SCHOOL  TEACHERS 

A  very  important  step  was  taken  this  year  by  the  Executive  Com- 
mittee of  the  Council  in  organizing  a  conference  of  those  concerned  with 
the  preparation  of  high-school  teachers  of  English.  This  took  the  form 
of  a  limcheon  on  Saturday  at  half-past  twelve.  Thirty  persons  were 
present,  and  imder  the  leadership  of  the  chairman.  Miss  Ellen  F.  Geyer, 
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of  the  State  University  of  Iowa,  carried  on  a  lively  informal  discussion 
for  two  hours. 

The  first  topic  considered  was  the  character  of  the  required  course  in 
the  collie  and  university.  This  seems  to  be  usually  a  two-hoiu:  course 
covering  the  aims,  choice  of  material,  and  general  principles  of  method 
of  secondary  English.  Each  instructor  is,  however,  working  by  himself 
and  lacks  the  advantage  of  knowing  what  the  conunon  practice  is.  In 
the  course  of  the  discussion  it  was  made  clear  that  the  majority  of  those 
present  believe  that  a  course  in  principles,  illustrated  by  masterpieces, 
rather  than  a  course  made  up  prindpdly  of  the  study  of  masterpieces, 
is  the  most  valuable.  The  course  in  the  teaching  of  English,  as  in  the 
case  of  all  other  collie  courses,  should  be  essentially  a  problem  course 
in  which  the  students  themselves  work  out  the  material. 

The  organization  of  the  training  of  high-school  teachers  as  it  is  now 
in  operation  at  the  University  of  Wisconsin  was  fully  set  forth  by  Dr. 
Elarl  Young  and  Miss  Julia  C.  Brookins.  In  this  institution  the  Seniors 
who  are  in  the  course  on  the  teaching  of  English  are  assigned  to  certain 
classes  in  the  high  school  where  they  take  part  in  the  recitations  as  do 
the  other  students  until  called  upon  to  conduct  some  part  of  the  day's 
lesson.  In  this  way  they  are  actually  assimilated  into  the  high-school 
group  and  are  able  to  carry  on  work  without  producing  any  break  in 
continuity.  To  the  objection  that  this  plan  does  not  permit  of  the  expe- 
rience of  conducting  a  room  for  several  weeks  as  is  now  the  case  in  most 
normal  schools,  the  answer  was  made  that  the  large  number  of  candidates 
for  the  certificate  make  it  impossible  to  turn  the  room  over  to  a  single 
student  in  this  fashion. 

The  interest  in  the  conference  was  so  great  that  the  members  present 
expressed  a  desire  to  make  it  a  permanent  feature  of  the  annual  meeting 
of  the  Council.  It  was  agreed  that  a  similar  limcheon  shall  be  held  next 
year  on  the  closing  day  of  the  Council,  and  that  in  preparation  for  this 
conference  a  committee  shall  be  appointed  to  prepare  a  tentative  outline 
of  a  four-year  collie  course  for  those  who  are  preparing  to  teach  English 
in  the  high  school. 

THE  GENERAL  SESSIONS 

Six  addresses  were  delivered  at  the  general  sessions  of  the  Council  on 
Friday  and  Saturday  forenoons.  That  of  the  president,  Mr.  E.  H.  K. 
McComb,  and  that  of  Miss  Enuna  J.  Breck  will  be  found  elsewhere  in 
this  issue  of  the  Journal.    Abstracts  of  three  others  follow. 
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SHAKESPEARE'S  RESPONSE  TO  WHAT  THE  PUBUC  WANTS 
John  L.  Lowbs,  Washington  University,  St.  Louis,  Missouri 

Shakespeare's  response  to  what  the  public  wants  makes  at  least  two  things 
dear.  The  one  is  this:  the  drama,  when  it  is  truly  great,  makes,  as  it  must, 
its  first  i^peal  to  what  the  whcle  public  wanta— to  what  is  common  to  all 
the  crowded  units  of  the  audiences  gathered  in  Daly's  or  the  Haymaiket  or  the 
Schubert  or  the  Ganick,  as  they  gathered  in  the  Fortune  or  the  Globe— to  the 
universal,  pennanent  elements,  that  is,  of  human  nature.  It  is  never  some- 
thing esoteric,  addressed  alone  to  a  fit  audience,  thou^^  few.  Great  art  of 
whatever  sort,  from  Homer  down,  has  had  its  roots  deep  in  the  common  stuff, 
has  rested  firmly  on  the  basal,  elemental  cravings  of  humanity.  It  may  and 
Wfttf  have  overtones,  may  and  will  awaken  thou^^ts  beyond  the  reaches  of 
the  avenge  soul.  But  no  effort  to  reform  the  stage,  to  make  it  once  more  a 
vital,  civilizing  force,  can  ever  hope  for  ultimate  success,  if  it  seta  to  work  solely 
by  way  of  the  elect.  The  great  field  of  the  drama  is  ground  common  to  the 
mnases  and  the  coterie. 

The  second  thing  that  Shakespeare's  req>onae  to  popular  demands  makes 
dear  b  this:  The  public  wants  more  than  it  lenows  it  wants.  What  it  thinks 
is  all  it  wants  is  merely  the  means  ready  at  the  artist's  hands  of  creating  and 
of  satisfying  finer  wants.  The  Elizabethan  audience  wanted  blood  and 
thunder;  Shakespeare  took  the  raw  materials  of  mdodrama  and  gave  it 
Hamlet.  That  is  the  whole  case  in  a  nutshell.  The  public  wiU  have  what  it 
wants,  for  it  has  the  whip  hand—it  will  simply  stay  at  home  or  go  elsewhere, 
if  it  doesn't  get  it.  But  it  will  also— and  this  is  the  heart  of  the  matter^t 
will  also  take  what  the  artist  wants,  if  the  artist  is  big  enough  and  wise  enough 
to  build  on  common  ground.  It  will  accept— for  it  does — ^the  most  masterly 
tedmique,  the  loftiest  poetry,  the  subtlest  and  most  penetrating  interpretation 
of  life,  provided  the  playwright  in  turn  will  accept  its  vehide  and  nuJce  it  his. 
More  than  anything  else,  the  drama  is  co-operative  literature,  and  both  parties 
to  the  tadt  compact  are  contributors.  The  popular  demand  can  never  saf dy 
be  ignored;  it  may  and  can  be  both  transmuted  and  transcended.  To  build 
on  what  the  pMic  wants,  the  thing  the  artist,  who  is  of  it  and  beyond  it,  knows 
it  want»~4n  that  direction  lies  the  solution  of  our  problem,  as  it  lay  for  Shake- 
q>eare,  too. 

LITERATURE  AND  THE  ART  OF  THINKING 
Edwin  Mms,  Vanderbilt  University,  Nashville,  Tennessee 

Twenty-five  college  presidents  recently  said  that  the  primary  aim  of  our 
institutions  of  learning  is  to  teach  men  how  to  think.  President  Wilson  has 
said  that  the  educated  man  is  to  be  discovered  by  "his  point  of  view,  by  the 
temper  of  his  mind,  by  his  attitude  toward  and  his  fair  way  of  thinking.    He 
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can  see,  he  can  discriminate,  he  can  combine  ideas  and  perceive  whither  they 
lead;  he  has  insight  and  comprehension." 

If  this  be  true,  then  teachers  of  English  must  relate  themselves  to  this 
ideal  or  program.  We  may  the  more  readily  do  so  if  we  consider  thinking, 
not  as  a  science  with  its  definite  laws  and  formulae,  but  as  an  art  with  delicate 
relations  to  all  the  other  faculties.  If  it  is  true  that  the  whole  tendency  of 
recent  psychology  and  philosophy  is  to  underrate  the  intellectual  faculties  as 
authoritative  and  to  magnify  what  Carlyle  and  Coleridge  called  the  ptuie  rea- 
son—the fusion  of  all  the  powers  of  the  soul  leading  to  wisdom  or  intuition,  or 
insight — ^then  teachers  of  literature  may  well  come  into  their  kingdom  as 
interpreters  of  truth  and  life. 

Because  literature  is,  as  John  Morley  says,  the  master  organon  for  giving 
men  the  two  precious  qualities  of  breadth  of  interest  and  balance  of  jud|^ent, 
multiplicity  of  sympatiiies  and  steadiness  of  sight,  the  proper  interpretation 
of  it  by  men  and  women  who  themselves  have  studied  history  and  biography 
and  philosophy  and,  above  all,  life  itself  in  the  form  of  hmnan  experience  will 
lead  to  definite  results  in  the  thinking  of  students  on  all  the  fundamental 
questions  of  life,  whether  individual  or  social.  From  this  point  of  view  litera- 
ture is  the  best  aid  to  the  mastery  of  the  art  of  thinking— discrimination, 
balance,  emphasis,  wisdom. 

ULTIMATE  PURPOSES  AND  mOHER  VALUES 
W.  N.  C.  Caxlton,  librarian  of  the  Newberry  Libiaiy,  Chicago,  Illinois 

The  public  library  is  an  official  repository  of  writings  and  other  records 
indispensable  to  the  men  and  women  of  the  civilized  community.  Certain 
purposes  are  clearly  definable.  Among  them  is  the  evident  purpose  or  tend- 
ency to  become  ''increasingly  altruistic  in  motivation."  Libraries  whose 
contents  are  mainly  to  be  used  by  the  generality  of  the  people  should  rigor- 
ously select  rather  than  comprehensively  collect.  With  a  well-selected 
collection  of  books  once  brou^^t  together,  organized  and  catalogued,  the 
library  then  seeks  by  all  the  means  in  its  power  "to  make  accessible  to  all 
men  the  best  thought  of  mankind."  It  is  also  the  purpose  of  the  library 
to  be  essentially  an  institution  of  learning,  and  the  higher  values  which  should 
be  stressed  in  the  influences  centering  about  the  library  should  be  the  same  as 
those  which  we  associate  with  the  ideal  university.  The  library  seeks  to  be, 
and  is,  a  powerful  adjunct  to  the  educational  processes  and  methods  of  the 
schools  and  colleges.  It  is  also  a  continuation  school  and  college  for  all  who 
have  passed  through  the  formal  period  of  education. 

It  is  also  a  chief  purpose  of  the  library  to  represent  and  to  inculcate  a  taste 
for  liberal  studies,  and  to  encourage  the  spread  of  "humanistic"  interests  and 
values.  It  should  also  be  a  bulwark  of  defense  in  preserving  and  maintaining 
standards  of  what  is  best  in  letters,  art,  and  life.  Every  library  in  an  English- 
speaking  country  should  make  its  collections  in  the  English  language  and 
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literature  as  complete  as  possible,  and  should  view  this  portion  of  its  contents 
as  its  most  precious  possession  and  the  most  powerful  smgle  instrument  for 
accomplishing  nearly  all  the  other  purposes  for  which  the  library  exists.  No 
secular  subject  can  rival  English  literature  in  the  inculcation  of  noble  ideals, 
in  the  formation  of  taste  and  character,  and  the  cultivation  of  a  sense  of  civic 
duty  and  obligation.  Librarians  and  teachers  are  co-partners  in  the  great 
work  of  revealing  to  the  youth  of  our  country  the  ideals  of  which  English 
literature  is  the  expression.  We  have  the  common  purpose  of  contributing 
to  the  development  of  a  cultivated,  patriotic  people,  single-minded  in  their 
devotion  to  common  national  ideals  and  high  purposes. 

ELEMENTARY-SCHOOL  SECTION 

Chairman,  Mast  B.  Fontaine,  Supervisor  of  English,  Charleston,  West  Virginia 
Seardatry,  Viola  OHl&SL,  Chicago  Normal  College. 

Two  meetings  of  the  Elementary-School  Section  were  held,  the 
second  one  being  a  joint  session  with  the  Normal  and  Library  sections. 
At  the  first  session  papers  were  read  as  follows:  by  Miss  May  Bumby  on 
"The  Work  of  the  Supervisor  of  English,"  and  by  Sterling  A.  Leonard 
on  "The  Problems  of  Written  Composition."  Abstracts  of  these  two 
papers  appear  below. 

In  discussion  of  Miss  Bumby's  papers  Mr.  Spragg,  of  Rockford, 
Illinois,  stated  that  he  was  much  in  sympathy  with  the  attempt  to  secure 
a  uniform  granunatical  nomenclature,  believing  that  it  would  do  a  great 
deal  to  secure  economy  of  time  and  energy.  As  to  the  subject  of  grammar 
itself,  he  declared  that  Woolley's  Handbook  ofComposUion  will  be  foimd  a 
great  aid  to  the  teacher.  He  thought  that  a  child  should  not  only  know 
the  rules  of  grammar,  but  should  be  able  to  put  them  into  practice. 

The  topic  of  the  improvement  of  oral  reading  appeared  on  the 
program,  but  had  not  been  assigned  to  any  speaker.  Mr.  J.  W.  Searson, 
of  the  Kansas  Agricultural  College,  was  called  upon  and  took  the  position 
that  there  is  a  distinct  relationship  between  good  oral  reading  and  good 
silent  reading.  The  child  who  does  not  read  well  orally  usually  does 
not  read  well  silently.  If,  then,  there  is  this  close  and  intimate  con* 
nection  between  the  two,  one  might  well  emphasize  oral  reading. 

The  two  main  features  of  oral  reading  are,  first,  the  mechanics  of 
expression,  and  secondly,  the  underl3ang  spirit  that  prompts  expression. 
Much  improvement  in  mechanics  may  be  gained  by  drilling  the  pupils 
at  the  end  of  the  recitation  hour,  sentence  by  sentence,  on  the  matter 
which  has  just  been  covered.  This  not  only  serves  as  a  review,  but 
leads  to  fluency  in  expression.  It  should  be  understood,  however,  that 
this  manner  of  treatment  may  itself  become  merely  mechanical  and 
therefore  worse  than  useless. 
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Tongue  twbters  are  not  really  effective  means  for  the  improvement 
of  articulation.  The  ordinary  child  can  be  taught  to  say  with  con- 
siderable ease,  ''Round  the  rugged  rock  the  ragged  rascal  ran/'  but  he 
will,  nevertheless,  in  all  probability  say  "don't  shu"  for  "don't  you." 
Instead  of  emplo3ring  such  devices  it  would  be  well,  especially  in  the 
third  and  fourth  grades,  to  drill  on  the  pronunciation  of  those  passages 
which  mark  the  turning-points  in  the  thought,  since  they  are  the  passages 
which  usually  give  the  most  difficulty,  or,  in  other  words,  if  you  wish 
articulation  drills,  select  those  sentences  or  phrases  which  constitute 
dramatic  turning-points. 

Mr.  Searson  contended  that  imitation  drills  are  much  over-worked. 
It  has  been  found  that  not  over  ten  or  twelve  out  of  four  hundred  and 
fifty  taught  in  this  manner  attain  the  ability  to  read  well.  Instead  they 
learn  to  "elocute."  The  fault  of  this  method  lies  generally  in  the  fact 
that  the  selections  to  be  imitated  are  usually  too  difficult  and  outside 
the  experience  of  the  children.  As  a  result,  expression  and  thought  are 
separated,  and  a  parrot-like  elocution  results.  The  teacher  of  reading 
'Should  work  in  harmony  with  the  law  of  enthusiasm  for  communication, 
which  means  a  desire  to  express  the  truth  and  not  merely  to  make  a  lot 
of  noise. 

Following  Mr.  Searson,  Miss  Eleanor  Lally,  of  the  School  of  Educa- 
tion of  the  University  of  Chicago,  remarked  that  the  importaAt  con- 
sideration is  the  underl3ring  motive  of  expression.  At  present  children 
read  too  often  with  no  motive  at  all  and  therefore  betray  an  absence  of 
zest  and  the  necessary  "pep."  Dramatization  is  a  valuable  means  of 
motivation.  One  need  not  have  the  whole  of  the  play  given  with  costiun- 
ing,  but  had  better  depend  upon  spontaneous  and  impromptu  dramatiza- 
tion. 

At  the  conclusion  of  Mr.  Leonard's  paper.  Miss  Minnie  E.  Porter, 
of  the  Emerson  School  in  Gary,  Indiana,  spoke  concerning  the  matter  of 
organization  of  thought  in  composition.  The  teacher  should  seize  upon 
those  values  which  may  form  the  nucleus,  as  it  were,  for  composition 
work.  As  a  rule  the  pupils  are  not  conscious  of  these  values ;  the  teacher 
must  select  them.  For  example,  pupils  may  be  taken  to  visit  a  candy- 
making  plant,  and  one  of  the  number  in  describing  this  plant  may  choose 
for  his  central  idea,  "  The  Candy  Made  by Is  Clean."  Organiza- 
tion about  this  value  or  main  idea  should  be  simple. 

At  the  evening  session  two  papers  on  "The  Teaching  of  Oral  English " 
were  given,  the  first  by  Miss  Eleanor  Lally,  and  the  second  by  Miss 
Abbie  Louise  Day.    An  abstract  of  Miss  Day's  paper  appears  below. 
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Miss  LaDy  said  in  part  that  oral  composition  is  the  most  direct  means 
we  have  of  making  language  a  test  of  habit.  The  speaker  is  confronted 
by  an  audience  that  will  evaluate  his  remarks  immediately.  He  b 
spurred  on  by  the  motive  of  entertaining  or  instructing.  Success  in 
oral  composition  depends  upon  the  adequacy  of  preparation.  Pupils 
should  leam  how  to  gather  material,  select,  and  organize,  using  the 
library  and  other  sources  of  information.  In  order  to  give  confidence, 
it  is  well  at  first  to  work  out  a  plan  for  a  talk  with  the  dass,  afterward 
letting  each  work  out  a  plan  for  himself.  Pupils  should  be  taught  to 
make  constructive  criticisms  upon  the  work  of  their  classmates.  Too 
much  stress  cannot  possibly  be  laid  upon  the  importance  of  preliminary 
discussion  and  the  personal  point  of  view. 

The  themes  may  be  drawn  from  certain  interests  which  may  become 
the  center  of  several  units  of  work.  For  example,  the  study  of  the  life- 
saving  service  may  bring  in  patriotism,  heroism,  an  account  of  a  visit  to 
the  station,  a  description  of  the  station  and  its  appurtenances,  and  so  on. 

PROBLEMS  OF  WRTTTEN  COMPOSITION— PREVISION  AND  CRITICISM 
SnxLiNO  A.  Leonaxd,  Milwaukee  State  Nonnal  School 

Composition  criticism  by  the  grade-school  dass  as  a  social  group,  is  the 
maid  force  in  developing  (i)  a  keen  sense  of  the  necessity  and  the  methods  (rf 
prevision  and  (a)  power  of  effective  expression.  Given  interest  in  a  live  subject, 
the  child  makes  crude,  enthusiastic  attempts  at  expressicm.  Class  criticism,  as 
in  the  case  of  children's  drawings  shows  him  the  necessity  of  planning,  first, 
where  to  begin  and  end,  for  example,  and  what  to  tell  in  understandable 
order.  It  suggests  to  him  also  the  value  of  live  detail  to  make  the  story  or 
explanation  true  and  effective. 

Besides  these  fundamentals,  criticism  must  be  so  directed  as  to  bring  to 
attention--^what  is  too  often  the  only  center  of  interest— certain  deterrents  of 
the  effect  sou^t:  awkwardness,  lapses  in  taste,  actual  violation  of  such  con- 
ventions as  grammar  and  standard  idiom.  In  the  difficult  problem  of  dealing 
with  these  matters,  the  first  step  may  well  be  to  determine  (i)  what  errors  in 
form  it  is  necessary  to  attack  because  they  are  really  deterrent  (perhi^ps  on  the 
line  of  Professor  Jastrow's  investigation;  the  question  of  colloquialism  is  one 
example);  and  (2)  which  ones  of  those  Ibted  for  attack  may  best  be  met  by 
positive  correction  and  drill  to  establish  right  habits,  and  which  in  some  other 
way.  Since  actual  fixing  of  habits  is  necessarily  a  slow  process,  it  is  dearly 
requisite  to  reduce  to  a  minimum  the  points  to  be  thus  handled.  There  are 
obviously  other  results  quite  as  desirable  of  attainment:  growth  in  power  of 
concise  expression  nicdy  adapted  to  the  purpose,  for  instance.  But  it  is  fairly 
certain  that  we  must  gain  these  ends,  not  by  prescription  and  drill,  but  by 
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constantly  raising  the  dass  level  of  criticism  through  the  teacher's  example 
and  suggestion  and  through  study  of  the  best  speech  and  writing. 

Because  this  sort  of  criticism  can  best  be  secured  for  oral  work,  the  propor- 
tion of  this  should  doubtless  be  larger  than  for  writing.  One  of  the  surest 
drills  for  good  habits,  however,  as  well  as  work  for  niceties  of  sentence  structure 
and  ready  command  of  the  pen  and  of  written  form,  may  be  had  throu^ 
writing  and  required  proofreading  of  written  work.  The  proportion  of  the 
two  must  be  adjusted  by  the  individual  teacher  in  view  of  these  values. 

THE  SUPERVISOR  OF  ENGLISH 
May  Bumby,  Racine,  Wisconsin 

The  supervisor  of  English  has  a  place  in  every  system  of  schools.  In  the 
entire  school  curriculiun,  English  is  the  only  subject  that  is  so  broad,  so  vital, 
and  yet  so  difficult  to  teach  effectively.  Neither  does  any  other  subject  call 
for  such  nice  adaptation  to  the  needs  of  particular  pupils,  classes,  and  com- 
munities. It  should,  therefore,  be  the  duty  of  someone  to  come  into  direct 
contact  with  the  teaching  of  English  in  all  grades,  and  to  give  careful  attention 
to  its  organization,  articulation,  and  correlation,  and  to  lend  a  vitalizing 
influence  to  the  teaching  of  composition  and  literature.  It  is  the  business  of 
the  supervisor  to  arrange  a  carefully  articulated  course  of  study  which  will 
definitely  reveal  to  each  teacher  individual  responsibility  in  the  training  of 
each  pupil.  As  a  result  of  his  conception  of  the  entire  course  as  a  unit,  he 
should  give  each  teacher  contact  with  the  whole  plan.  He  must  bring  teachers 
and  schoob  closer  together  by  means  of  sympathetic  contact  with  all.  He 
should  develop  unity  of  purpose  in  the  teaching  of  every  subject  which  con- 
tributes to  the  more  intelligent  use  or  ^appreciation  of  the  language.  It  is  his 
special  privilege  to  lead  in  the  oiganization  of  all  forces  that  will  aid  in  its 
development.  The  supervisor  of  English  not  only  has  a  place  in  every  system 
of  schools  but  is  a  necessity.  This  work  tojxst  be  directed  by  someone  who  has 
an  opportunity  to  view  it  as  a  whole.  A  great  work  is  to  be  done  especially  in 
districts  of  large  foreign  population,  if  our  national  tongue  is  not  to  become  a 
hyphenated  one. 

THE  TEACHING  OF  ORAL  ENGLISH:   TRAINING  THE 
ELEMENTARY  TEACHER 

Abbie  Louise  Day,  University  of  Cincinnati,  Cindnnati,  Ohio 

Despite  our  efforts  the  results  of  the  teaching  of  English  in  our  public 
schools  are  most  unsatisfactory.  To  use  a  much  overworked  pedagogical 
expression — ^it  does  not  ''function."  Over  80  per  cent  of  our  adult  p<^ulation 
read  little  else  than  the  billboards  and  the  newspapers,  and  this  they  do  most 
unintelligently. 

At  the  present  time  "highbrow"  is  one  of  the  most  crushing  epitaphs  that 
can  be  hurled  by  associates  at  a  boy  or  girl.    It  usually  brings  immediate  results 
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that  completely  undo  all  dassroom  instruction.  Suirounded  as  we  are  by  an 
entirely  different  atmosphere,  we,  as  teachers,  have  not  fuUy  realized  the 
importance  of  popularizing  our  work.  >^th  our  thoughts  intent  upon  high 
ideals  and  ''choice  English"  we  have  ne^ected  commonplace  interest  and  plain 
q;>eech,  have  missed  our  aim,  overshot  our  mark,  and  brought  ridicule  upon 
that  for  which  we  strive.  I  submit  for  your  consideration  the  following, 
theses  on  "Training  the  Elementary  Teacher." 

1.  At  the  time  of  entrance  upon  the  training  course,  test  the  "teaching 
voice"  of  each  prospective  teacher  while  actually  teaching  in  an  average 
dassroom;  then  give  individual  instruction  and  exercises  to  correct  objectional 
peculiarities. 

2.  All  teachers  need  a  brief  course  in  enunciation  similar  to  that  taken  by 
teachers  of  the  deaf. 

3.  The  young  teacher  should  be  trained  to  realize  the  following: 

a)  To  be  effective  all  English  instruction  should  arouse  pleasurable 
emotions. 

b)  To  make  correct  speech  popular  on  the  playground  is  a  vital  part  of 
language  instruction. 

c)  Three-fourths  of  all  language  and  composition  work  should  be  oral. 

d)  Teaching  children  how  to  read  and  discuss  newspaper  and  magazine 
artides,  popular  plays,  and  books  is  an  essential  part  of  the  elementary 
course  in  English. 

Because  of  inability  to  get  the  thought  from  the  printed  page,  most  oral 
class-reading  hinders  rather  than  promotes  good  oral  expression,  therefore — 

e)  More  of  the  reading  period  should  be  devoted  to  training  in  sQent 
"thought-getting"  and  less  to  reading  aloud. 

HIGH-SCHCX)L  SECTION 

Chairman,  Cosmxlza  Siekxtee  Httlst,  Central  High  School,  Grand  Rapids,  Michigan 
Sureiary,  Martha  £.  Clay,  Central  ffigfa  School,  Grand  Rapids,  Midugan 

Three  of  the  articles  of  the  afternoon  were  on  poetry:  Eleanor  F. 
Deem  read  a  paper  on  "The  Teaching  of  Versification  in  High  School"; 
Bertha  Evans  Ward,  another  on  "The  Emotional  Elements  in  High- 
School  Literature";  and  A.  H.  R.  Fairchild,  a  third  on  "The  Adjective 
and  the  Verb  in  Poetry."  These  were  followed  by  "The  Question  of 
Formal  Grammar,"  a  talk  given  by  £d¥dn  Fairley.  Abstracts  of  these 
follow. 

THE  TEACHING  OF  VERSIFICATION  IN  HIGH  SCHOOL 
Elbanoe  F.  Deem:,  Mechanic  Arts  High  Sdiool,  St.  Paul,  Minnesota 

Hi^-school  students  best  learn  to  i^ppredate  poetry  by  studying  its 
rhythm,  and  realization  of  what  the  rhjrthm  of  poetry  means  may  be  developed 
by  comparing  it  to  the  already  familiar  rhjrthm  of  music  or  dancing.    As  soon 
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as  the  dass  has  grasped  the  idea  of  common  meter,  it  is  well  to  have  it  construct 
a  stanza  by  community  effort  on  any  thought  however  prosaic.  Then  the 
pupib  are  ready  to  write  verses  outside  of  dass.  Several  devices  may  be  used 
as  means  of  making  dear  certain  phases  of  poetry;  for  instance,  to  show  the 
effect  of  different  meters,  have  the  class  change  the  rhythm  of  Paradise  Lost 
to  that  of  V Allegro;  to  teach  the  force  of  figures,  have  the  figurative  thought 
put  into  everyday  prose;  to  bring  out  the  difference  between  poetic  and  prosy 
thoughts,  have  lists  of  poetic  things  seen,  heard,  or  fdt,  brou^t  into  dass; 
to  show  how  the  poet  infuses  a  thought  with  his  own  personality,  give  the  same 
line  to  a  whole  dass  to  devdop. 

There  are  many  valuable  results  gained  from  the  study  of  poetry  in  this 
fashion.  The  pupil  increases  his  vocabulary,  learns  the  value  <^  words,  gains 
deamess  of  expression,  and  expands  his  inner  self. 

[Several  verses  and  rhymes — one  would  call  many  real  poetry  if  the 
speaker  had  not  expressly  forbidden  that  name— were  read.  One  remarkable 
thing  about  all  of  them  was  their  lack  of  sentimentality  and  introspection.  The 
pupils  had  been  led  out  of  themsdves  into  a  woild  of  beauty  and  joy.] 


THE  EMOTIONAL  ELEMENT  IN  HIGH-SCHOOL  LITERATURE 
BsKTHA  Evans  Wabd,  Hughes  High  Schod,  Cincimiati,  Ohio 

The  emotional  appeal  may  be  considered  in  three  phases:  first,  the  appeal 
of  the  sensuous;  second,  the  appeal  of  the  humorous;  third,  the  appeal  of 
the  dramatic.  Regarding  the  first  point,  the  beautiful  words  and  lovdy 
scenes  in  poetry  produce  the  noblest  sort  of  sensuous  appeal.  Appreciation 
of  such  words  and  scenes  may  be  devdoped  by  the  pupil's  writing  verses  and 
especially  by  his  hearing  the  musical  settings  of  many  of  the  most  beautiful 
poems.    The  Victrola  is  a  valuable  aid  in  this. 

The  i^ppeal  of  the  hxmiorous  is  next  to  be  considered.  This  is  the  appeal 
most  ne^ected  by  high-school  teachers,  yet  it  above  everything  else  paves  the 
way  for  sympathetic  co-operation  between  the  pupil  and  the  teacher,  and  is 
moreover  an  escape  valve  for  the  baser  emotions.  The  De  Coverley  Papers  give 
an  example  of  humorous  study  of  ordinary  life;  As  You  Like  It  affords  hosts  of 
quotations  which  hit  off  the  comic  situations  in  everyday  affairs,  and  a 
Midsummer'NigWs  Dream  gives  an  edifying  opportunity  for  contrasting 
Shakespeare's  humor  with  that  of  the  ''movie." 

The  appeal  of  the  dramatic,  however,  is  perhaps  the  most  popular  appeal. 
Plays  should  be  acted  out  in  the  dassroom  as  well  as  read.  Yet  it  should  not 
be  the  aim  of  the  teacher  to  present  a  finished  product,  but  rather  to  give  all, 
even  the  mediocre,  a  chance  to  step  outside  themsdves  into  a  new  personality. 
The  truest  value  of  the  drama  lies  in  the  vitalizing  of  character,  so  that  the 
ideab  for  which  these  characters  stand  may  be  grafted  Into  the  hearts  of  the 
pupils  as  their  ideals  as  well. 
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THE  ADJECTIVE  AND  THE  VERB  IN  POETRY 
A.  H.  R.  Fahchud,  University  of  Missouri,  Columbia,  Missouri 

An  ezamination  of  any  list  of  quotations  from  the  poets  reveals  that  the 
nouns  are  not  distinctive;  it  b  the  verb  and  adjective  that  are  important.  It 
IS  from  a  study  of  the  verb  and  adjective  that  one  is  able  to  cull  out  those 
essential  elements  which  distinguish  poetry  from  prose  because  it  is  in  the 
v«rb  and  adjective  that  these  are  expressed.  Poetry,  as  distinct  from  prose, 
may  be  said  to  have  a  personalized  quality,  to  point  out  fundamental  unity, 
and  to  group  things  vitally  alike  together. 

The  poet's  view,  unlike  that  of  the  ordinary  man,  is  not  practical;  it  is 
disinterested.  To  him  a  forest  is  more  than  so  many  feet  of  liunber;  a  field 
of  com  is  not  just  a  good  crop.  He  puts  more  of  his  own  personality  into 
things  than  does  the  ordinary  man.  He  breathes  life  into  everything  he 
encounters,  with  the  result  that  his  images  are  most  vivid  and  intense. 

Moreover,  he  grasps  the  underiying  unities  of  life  and  brings  things 
together  that  are  alike  in  spirit.  He  discerns  the  essential,  rather  than  the 
accidental  relations,  and  thus  discloses  the  lofty  and  universal  truth.  The 
poet  gives  to  man,  then,  ideals  to  feed  his  inner  life  and  helps  to  establish 
those  ideals  in  consciousness.  The  essential  value  of  a  poem  can  therefore 
be  determined  by  asking  whether  it  reveals  a  man's  potentialities  to  himself 
or  not. 

FORMAL  GRAMMAR 

Edwin  Faiuxt,  Jamaica  High  School,  New  Yoik  Gty 

In  New  York  state,  42  per  cent  of  the  time  spent  on  English  is  spent  on 
grammar.  In  high  school,  grammar  is  taught  four  terms  and  no  pupil  can 
graduate  who  cannot  pass  an  examination  in  formal  grammar.  The  result 
of  all  this  effort  seems  to  be  that  the  schoob  graduate  people  able  to  parse,  but 
not  to  speak  or  write  correctly. 

Four  charges  may  be  made  against  formal  grammar: 

z.  Formal  grammar  does  not  teach  correct  speech;  for  the  general  public, 
teachers,  writers  of  rhetorics,  and  even  educational  authorities  use  poor 
grammar. 

2,  Much  grammar  taught  has  no  vital  reality  in  English  at  all,  but  is  a 
dead  weight  bequeathed  from  Latin.  It  is  useless,  for  instance,  in  English, 
to  teach  the  agreement  of  adjectives  with  nouns:  ''good"  is  always  "good" 
and  has  not  the  thirty-six  varieties  of  the  Latin  "bonus."  Nouns  in  English 
have  only  third  person,  and  the  nouns  label  themselves  for  gender.  "Thou" 
and  "thy"  are  also  of  no  practical  value. 

3.  The  study  of  formal  grammar  is  a  hindrance  to  correct  speech.  We  lose 
the  thought  when  we  are  endeavoring  to  discover  the  S3mtax. 

4.  Much  of  the  time  spent  on  grammar  may  be  put  to  better  use.  The 
only  ima^nable  reason  why  teachers  spend  so  many  hours  on  certain  obscure 
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constructions,  like  the  nominative  absolute  and  the  objective  complement,  is 
because  teachers  understand  these  constructions  and  pupils  do  not.  The 
nominative  absolute  is  a  thief  of  Latin  descent,  come  to  rob  us  of  a  forceful 
English  style.  Rather  than  teach  such  an  awkward  expression  as,  ''The 
rain  having  begun,  I  will  put  up  my  lunbrella,"  let  it  come  down  upon  my 
improtected  head  forever. 

In  conclusion,  a  few  suggestions  for  teaching  correct  speech  and  writing  may 
be  given.  First,  do  not  give  up  grammar  altogether,  but  minimize  it;  rule 
out  the  Latin  element  and  let  teachers  of  Latin  and  other  foreign  languages 
bear  the  burden  of  teaching  constructions  peculiar  to  their  language.  No 
greater  service  could  be  performed  by  this  Coimdl  than  the  appointing  of  a 
conimittee  to  minimize  the  requirements  of  English  gnunmar.  Secondly, 
instead  of  spending  tedious  tune  in  parsing,  give  abimdance  of  drill  on  the 
correct  use  of  conunonly  misused  words  by  using  mimeographed  sheets. 
Thirdly,  let  the  pupils  hear  the  best  of  prose  read,  such  as  that  foimd  in  the  Bible 
and  the  Book  of  Conmion  Prayer,  that  their  ears  may  be  accustomed  to  the 
sound  of  good  English. 

Best  of  all  means  to  improve  spoken  and  written  English  is  the  co-operation 
of  the  teachers  of  all  other  subjects  with  the  teachers  of  English.  Such  co- 
operation can  and  should  be  forced  by  the  principal  of  the  school,  for  the  English 
teacher  cannot  secure  good  English  by  his  own  efforts  alone.  Too  long  has  the 
teacher  of  English  meekly  listened  to  criticism  of  the  written  En^ish  on 
chemistry,  biology,  and  history  papers.  If  good  English  is  a  tool  necessary  to 
these  subjects — and  it  is — to  secure  good  English  is  no  small  part  of  the  busi- 
ness of  the  teachers  of  other  subjects.  They  may  be  sure  the  English  teacher 
will  co-operate  with  them. 

Miss  Alice  Marsh  of  Detroit  moved  that,  following  Mr.  Fairley's 
suggestion,  a  committee  be  appointed  by  the  Council  to  minimize  the 
requirements  of  English  grammar.  The  motion  was  carried  and  the 
meeting  adjourned. 

The  evening  session  bc^gan  with  a  paper  by  Thomas  H.  Briggs,  on 
"  Co-operation  in  Teaching  English.''  This  was  followed  by  two  papers 
on  ''Student  Newspaper  Work,"  the  first  by  Miss  Harriet  A.  Lee;  the 
second  by  W.  E.  Demorier.  Mr.  Demorier  could  not  be  present  but  his 
paper  was  read  by  Robert  Grandville,  High  School,  Ann  Arbor,  Michigan. 

Mr.  E.  L.  Miller,  principal,  Northwestern  High  School,  Detroit,  who 
was  to  have  led  the  symposium  of  experience,  was  unable  to  be  present. 
Instead,  Mr.  Karl  E.  Murchey,  Cass  Technical  High  School,  Detroit, 
read  a  paper  on  "Advertising  as  a  High-School  Topic,"  He  said  the 
study  of  advertisement  writing  was  a  study  of  good  style  raised  to  the  nth 
power,  as  aU  efficient  advertisements  must  be  dear,  simple,  definite  in 
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purpose,  and  logical  in  arrangement.  This  pa{>er  was  followed  by  a 
talk  by  Mr.  C.  C.  Certain,  Polytechnic  Institute,  Auburn,  Alabama,  on 
"  Class  Programs."  These  class  programs  were  entirely  in  charge  of  the 
students,  a  member  of  the  class  presiding.  At  one  of  these  programs 
the  play  of  Macbeth  was  reviewed;  certain  scenes  were  dramatized  and 
the  others  summarized  that  the  effect  of  the  play  as  a  whole  might  be 
obtained;  at  another,  collateral  reading  was  discussed;  at  another,  a 
poem  previously  studied  by  the  whole  class.  Occasionally  social  pro- 
grams were  given  at  which  refreshments  were  served.  In  general  these 
programs,  coming  usually  once  a  week,  helped  the  students  to  express 
their  thoughts  with  confidence  and  fluency  before  an  audience. 
Abstracts  of  the  evening  addresses  are  given  bdow. 


CO-OPERATION  IN  TEACHING  ENGLISH 
Thomas  H.  Briggs,  Teachers  College,  Columbia  University 

In  order  to  gain  the  needed  co-<^eiation  from  the  other  departments  in 
high  school  in  the  effort  for  correct  English,  English  teachers  must  make  only 
definite  and  reasonable  demands  on  these  departments.  To  make  demands 
definite,  English  teachers  would  do  well  to  give  to  the  teachers  of  other  depart- 
ments mimeographed  sheets  telling  just  what  has  been  emphasized  in  English, 
and  to  ask  them  whether  the  result  of  that  drill  appears  in  papers  handed  in 
to  them. 

English  teachers  should  expect,  moreover,  different  contributions  from 
different  departments.  From  foreign  languages  pupils  should  get  an  enlaiged 
vocabulary  and  a  sense  of  the  distinction  between  synonyms,  but  it  is  unreason- 
able for  the  English  teacher  to  expect  from  that  department  any  help  on 
paragraph  development  or  coherence.  From  history  and  science  the  pupil 
should  be  helped  to  organize  wholes,  to  arrange  matter  correctly,  to  appreciate 
unity;  but  here  not  much  help  can  be  expected  in  the  way  of  sentence  structure. 
From  mathematics  the  pupil  should  learn  concise  statements  and  the  precise 
meaning  of  the  conjunctions  "however,"  "therefore,"  and  so  on. 

English  teachers  also  must  make  dear  to  other  teachers  the  need  of  their 
subject.  In  this  the  aid  of  the  principal  is  invaliiable.  However,  test  papers 
reveal,  especially  to  science  and  history  teachers,  the  value  of  correct  English, 
and  occasional  correction  of  such  papers  by  the  English  teachers  may  impel 
pupils  to  write  those  as  carefully  as  they  do  English  tests. 

Another  thing  that  English  teachers  should  insist  on  is  that  the  pupils 
should  use  what  they  have  been  tau^t.  Professor  F.  T.  Baker,  of  Columbia, 
refuses  to  read  a  theme  on  which  errors  appear  that  he  has  previously  criticized. 
If  a  pupil  constantly  repeats  certain  errors,  it  is  advisable  to  put  him  into  a 
"trailer"  dass  or  to  suspend  his  credit  imtil  he  reforms.    Yet  the  teacher  must 
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beware  of  extreme  interest  in  errors  of  detail  lest  that  interest  blind  him  to 
more  important  errors  in  the  larger  elements  of  composition. 

Lastly,  the  high-school  English  teacher  must  himself  co-operate  with  the 
prq>aratory  English  teacher  below,  and  with  the  home.  Moreover,  within  the 
limits  of  the  high  school,  teachers  of  English  should  co-operate  with  each  other 
and  expect  from  the  pupils  who  come  to  them  certain  definite  knowledge  gained 
in  the  grade  below. 

STUDENT  NEWSPAPER  WORK 
Hasuet  a.  Leb,  New  Trier  Township  ffigh  School,  Eenilworth,  Illinois 

The  dollar  prizes  offered  by  the  Chicago  Tribune  for  student  themes  sug- 
gested the  idea  that  the  local  paper  might  be  willing  to  offer  prizes  to  students 
of  the  community  hig^  school.  The  editor  agreed,  and  prizes  for  the  three 
best  themes  were  offered  twice  a  month.  The  first-  and  second-year  students 
were  allowed  to  compete  the  first  of  the  month;  the  third-  and  fourth-year 
students,  the  last.  Three  types  of  articles  were  written:  those  of  community 
interest  and  personal  experiences,  verse,  playlets  and  dialogues. 

Several  things  of  value  were  gained  by  this  plan.  A  vivid  interest  in  com- 
position was  aroused  and  a  realization  of  the  importance  of  accuracy.  More 
important  still,  the  community  had  an  opportunity  to  see  illustrated  in  an 
interesting  way  the  practical  value  of  the  English  taught  in  the  schools. 

NEWSPAPER  WEEK 
W.  £.  DxiCQUER,  High  School,  Erie,  Pennsylvania 

To  prepare  for  newspi^er  week  in  the  English  dass,  copies  of  the  five 
best  newspapers  of  the  country  were  ordered  for  a  week,  and  copies  of  all 
varieties  of  papers  were  brought  in  by  the  students  besides.  Each  pupil  was 
required  during  the  week  to  write  a  news  article,  an  editorial,  and  a  review. 
Besides  this,  topics  on  newspaper  work  and  newspaper  workers  were  given 
orally.  At  the  end  of  the  week  the  pupils  were  taken  to  a  pressroom  and 
shown  the  actual  printing  of  the  paper. 

The  work  was  very  valuable  for  these  reasons:  it  had  a  vital  i^ppeal  to  the 
student  because  of  his  natural  interest  in  current  events;  it  taught  him  how  to 
discriminate  between  a  good  and  a  bad  newspaper;  it  contrasted  the  terse 
and  vigorous  newspaper  style  with  the  polished  works  of  classic  English;  above 
all  it  enlarged  his  world  and  extended  his  interests. 

COLLEGE  SECTION 

Ckairman,  Kasl  Yottno,  University  of  Wiaconain,  Madison,  Wisconsin 
Secretary f  H.  A.  Watt,  University  of  Wisconsin,  Madison,  Wisconsin 

Professor  James  F.  Hosic,  Chicago  Normal  CoU^e,  reported  for  the 
Committee  on  the  Preparation  of  CoU^e  Teachers  of  English.  The 
report  was  illustrated  with  a  series  of  charts  setting  forth  the  results 
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obtained  from  a  series  of  questionnaires  sent  out  to  professors  of  English 
and  English  instructors  in  various  institutions  throughout  the  country. 
(See  p.  20  of  this  issue  of  the  Journal.)  Professor  C.  S.  Baldwin,  of 
Columbia  University^  who  was  to  have  opened  the  discussion,  was 
absent.    Others  spoke  as  follows: 

PEonsssoa  Frank  G.  Hubbard,  University  of  Wisconsin:  What  has  the 
ideal  college  professor  in  America  ordinarily  been  ?  He  has  been,  of  course, 
a  teacher,  but  above  all  he  has  been  a  scholar.  The  three-fold  requirement 
of  every  college  professor  is  teaching,  scholarship,  research.  The  ideal  teachers 
have  been  both  scholars  and  teachers.  College  positions  hold  out  the  oppor- 
tunity to  study;  to  take  away  this  opportunity  would  be  to  lower  the  standard 
of  university  teachers.  If  an3rthing  threatens  college  work,  it  is  mediocrity. 
The  resource  against  mediocrity  is  scholarship;  hence,  care  should  always  be 
taken  that  teachers  be  not  engaged  for  college  work  who  are  not  scholars. 
Under  the  present  system  of  rather  high  requirements,  very  few  hi^-school 
teachers  of  English  are  men.  The  attraction  of  a  prindpalship  at  a  higher 
salary  draws  them  away  from  the  teaching  of  English.  Care  must  be  taken 
that  the  same  condition  does  not  come  to  the  colleges.  One  question  missing 
on  the  question  sheet  sent  by  the  committee  to  Doctors  of  Philosophy  is, 
^'How  much  time  would  you  have  been  willing  to  put  upon  preparatory  courses 
designed  to  prepare  you  to  teach?"  In  his  preparation  every  man  should 
acquire  scholarship  and  sound  methods  of  teaching,  but  pedagogical  information 
he  should,  in  the  main,  acquire  indirectly.  All  teachers  in  colleges  and  uni- 
versities begin  with  Freshman  English,  but  not  all  teachers  would  care  to  teach 
Freshman  En^ish  all  their  lives.  Hence  the  entire  matter  of  preparation  for 
teaching  English  receives  from  the  i^pparent  importance  of  English  I  an 
exaggerated  twist.  Furthermore,  all  of  the  questions  in  the  questionnaire 
referred  to  point  to  English  composition  and  not  to  English  literature.  The 
thesis  could  not  be  expected  to  help  the  student  in  his  preparation  for  the  teach- 
ing of  composition.  Most  of  the  so-called  research  is,  after  all,  scholarship. 
Little  defects  in  teaching  can  be  corrected,  but  not  the  lack  of  breadth  of 
insii^t  and  experience.  The  one  thing  which  must  not  be  done  is  to  set  up  a 
pedagogical  qualification  which  will  drive  any  good  man  out  of  the  profession, 
because  we  need  all  the  good  men  in  English  that  we  can  get. 

P&OTESS02  John  M.  Manly,  University  of  Chicago:  The  matter  of  pre- 
paring men  for  the  teaching  of  college  English  is  exceedingly  complicated. 
One  oversight  in  the  questionnaires  was  the  failure  to  ascertain  at  what  time  in 
his  career  the  prospective  teacher  decided  to  become  a  teacher  of  college 
EngUsh.  Most  students  do  not  make  up  their  minds  to  become  teachers  of 
English  until  the  end  of  their  college  course.  It  is,  therefore,  futile  to  outline 
any  definite  preparatory  undergraduate  course.  Another  complication  is 
that  English  is  a  multifarious  subject.  Even  in  literature  alone  there  are  a 
dozen  modes  of  attack.    The  ideal  teacher  would  be  he  who  has  universal 
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sympathy,  knowledge,  and  experience.  The  training  of  a  teacher  of  English 
must,  moreover,  be  exceedingly  various.  The  teaching  of  composition  is  not 
a  matter  of  mechanics  as  much  as  it  is  a  matter  of  getting  at  the  inner  springs 
which  lead  a  student  to  want  to  learn  to  write.  More  important,  therefore, 
than  the  mechanical  study  of  method  is  the  observation  of  those  teachers  who 
are  themselves  successful  in  arousing  their  students'  interest.  The  same  may 
be  said  of  a  training  for  the  teaching  of  literature.  As  literature  is  often 
taught,  with  a  cold  emphasis  upon  dates,  titles,  etc.,  it  is  quite  imfruitful.  To 
be  successful  it  must  reach  the  soul  of  the  student.  Here,  as  in  composition,  a 
student  who  would  learn  to  teach  successfully  must  observe  successful  teachers, 
for  the  successful  teacher  can  hardly  formulate  the  methods  by  which  he  arrives 
at  his  results.  It  is,  then,  hardly  possible  as  yet  to  give  successful  directions 
for  teaching  composition  and  literature.  No  student  can  give  to  the  acquire- 
ment of  an  equipment  for  teaching  any  more  time  than  the  four  years  of  under- 
graduate and  the  three  years  of  graduate  study  which  he  now  gives.  The 
question,  therefore,  is  this,  ''What  can  we  sacrifice  of  the  things  now  given  in 
order  that  other  things  may  be  introduced  into  the  undergraduate  and  graduate 
courses  ?  "  Chaos  results  from  the  fact  that  courses,  aims,  and  so  forth,  are  all 
loosely  formulated.  When  this  formulation  has  been  made,  we  shall  then  be 
better  able  to  discuss  methods. 

Peotessok  a.  B.  Noble,  Iowa  State  College:  The  most  important  of  the 
qualifications  which  should  be  demanded  of  college  teachers  of  English  is 
familiarity  with  the  work  of  secondary  schools  and  the  relation  of  such  work 
to  the  college  course.  There  is  no  uniformity  in  the  English  requirements  in 
most  states,  or  in  high-school  training  in  English.  The  university  should, 
therefore,  provide  a  teachers'  course  in  which  the  actual  hi^-school  conditions 
should  be  investigated,  or,  college  teachers  of  English  should  be  required  to 
have  had  actual  experience  in  the  hi^  school.  Of  seven  himdred  and  seventy- 
eight  courses  in  English  given,  in  the  aggregate,  in  a  number  of  colleges  and 
universities,  only  eighteen  were  in  the  teaching  of  English.  The  danger  seems 
to  be  that  the  attention  of  the  student  will  be  fixed  upon  minor  authors  and 
periods,  and  that  the  result  of  this  will  be  his  engagement  in  research  rather 
than  in  teaching,  and  his  loss  of  touch  with  modem  life.  Courses  in  pedagogy 
cannot  bridge  the  gulf  between  the  study  and  the  teaching  of  English,^  never- 
theless, most  teachers  of  English  feel  that  their  first  teaching  has  been  ineffective 
and  that  they  needed  instruction  in  the  teaching  of  Freshman  English.  Some 
coll^;es  attempt  to  coirect  this  difficulty  by  offering  a  teachers'  certificate 
in  English  to  students  who  take  certain  courses.  One  of  the  best  courses  which 
might  be  given  would  be  in  the  teaching  of  college  English.  This  course 
should  make  use  of  the  experience  of  the  teacher  conducting  it  and  of  many 
teachers  through  books  on  the  teaching  of  English.  Such  a  course  might 
even  provide  for  thesis  work.  It  might  also  require  surveys  of  textbooks  used 
in  English  composition  with  reports  and  analyses.    The  course  would  be 
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fimdamentaliy  a  study  of  Freshman  problems;  actual,  rhetorical  problems,  and 
the  method  of  presenting  them,  the  finding  of  suitable  essay  subjects,  and  the 
grading  of  themes  would  all  be  considered  in  connection  with  the  actual 
reading  and  correcting  of  themes.  On  the  side  of  literature,  such  a  course 
might  demand  the  writing  of  an  essay  on  a  given  topic  in  such  a  nutnner  as  to 
interest  hypothetical  students,  a  study  of  versification,  a  comparative  study 
of  two  poems,  the  consideration  of  the  relation  of  some  poem  to  social  problems, 
and  the  preparation  of  a  series  of  questions  on  pieces  of  literature,  and  so  forth. 
Such  a  course  would  invite  the  student  to  restudy  his  undergraduate  courses 
from  the  point  of  view  of  a  teacher,  and  to  profit  by  the  experience  and  advice 
of  the  teacher  conducting  the  course. 

PE07ESS02  Fred  N.  Scott,  University  of  Michigan:  The  most  important 
consideration  in  the  discussion  of  the  problem  of  preparing  college  teachers  of 
English,  is  that  of  the  attitude  of  the  teacher  toward  his  students.  In  general, 
there  are  two  attitudes,  first,  the  aristocratic  attitude,  and,  second,  the  demo- 
cratic attitude.  The  aristocratic  attitude  assumes  that  all  students  are  capable 
of  little  skill  and  that  the  time  spent  on  them  is  wasted.  The  best  students, 
according  to  this  theory,  must  be  picked  out  and  given  all  of  the  teacher's 
attention.  The  democratic  attitude,  on  the  other  hand,  is  based  on  the  belief 
that  all  men  are  entitled  to  equal  (^portunity  and  that  all  students  should, 
therefore,  receive  equal  attention.  Which  of  these  two  attitudes  is  right? 
It  is  no  doubt  true  that  a  great  deal  of  stimulation  comes  from  the  teaching  of 
only  the  bright  students.  The  democratic  attitude  springs,  of  course,  from 
the  feeling  of  democracy.  Real  democracy  means  that,  however  unequal  men 
may  be  bom,  each  one  should  be  permitted  to  go  as  far  as  he  can.  As  soon, 
therefore,  as  you  neglect  the  mass  of  students,  you  turn  back  upon  the  prin- 
ciples of  the  republic,  and  your  teaching  is  not  good  for  the  republic.  It  is  the 
duty  of  the  teacher  to  devote  his  attention,  as  a  member  of  the  democracy,  to 
even  the  least  gifted  of  his  students,  while  at  the  same  time  he  cares  for  the 
advancement  of  the  brighter  ones.  There  are  different  types  of  teachers;  some 
are  prepared  to  teach  the  subnormals  in  classes  usually  provided  for  these  less 
gifted  students.  Teachers  who  deliberately  choose  this  work  certainly  deserve 
commendation  and  should,  if  possible,  be  paid  extra.  Other  teachers  undoubt- 
edly do  better  as  teachers  of  small  classes  of  the  unusually  bright  students. 
The  second  class  of  teachers  should  learn  to  appreciate  the  work  of  the  teachers 
of  the  dull  students. 

Peotessok  Edwcy  Mdcs,  Vanderbilt  University:  In  considering  the  prob- 
lem of  preparing  teachers  for  college  English,  we  should  not  think  entirely  of 
the  big  imiversities,  in  which  work  in  English  for  most  of  the  teachers  means 
work  in  Freshman  composition.  Students  training  for  the  degree  of  Doctor 
of  Philosophy  should  be  given  a  course  so  liberal  that  they  will  be  enabled  to 
teach  modem  literature.  In  graduate  courses,  the  aristocratic  attitude  is  too 
common;  there  is  too  much  academic  pride,  too  much  insistence  on  minor 
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detaik  and  upon  the  taking  of  courses  which  may  be  less  important  than  a 
wide  acquidntance  with  literature.  Comparative  literature  has  been  nar- 
rowed down  too  much.  Graduate  students  are  too  conceited.  CoUqpes 
should  require  that  all  young  teachers  learn  what  is  going  on  in  their  profession 
before  giving  them  positions.  Coll^;es  can  help  make  men  for  work  in  English. 
The  division  of  woii^  between  composition  and  literature  is  too  uneven.  Appli- 
cants for  positions,  who  are  good  men,  should  be  offered  work  in  literature  as 
well  as  in  composition,  so  that  they  will  not  be  deterred  from  entering  the  field 
of  college  instruction  in  English. 

PROFESSOR  J.  E.  Wells,  Bdoit  College:  In  connection  with  the  new 
d^p:ee  suggested  by  the  committee,  it  might  be  well  to  make  the  AJ^.  degree  a 
two-year  degree  and  give  it  either  as  a  general  study  degree  or  as  a  professional 
training  degree.  Such  a  degree  would  imdoubtedly  attract  students.  The 
amount  of  time  already  given  to  the  preparation  of  teachers  can  hardly  be 
extended,  for  students  cannot  afford  to  devote  more  of  then:  attention  to 
pedagogical  courses.  The  instruction  in  methods,  should  not,  therefore, 
extend  the  amount  of  time  given  to  the  Ph.D.  degree.  The  training  in  methods 
should  be  made  up  by  requiring  the  student  to  teach  a  couple  of  years  in  the 
high  school  after  he  has  left  college,  then  to  teach  in  college,  and,  finally,  if 
his  work  has  been  successful,  to  take  his  Ph.D.  Under  this  arrangement  he 
would  be  prepared  to  teach  English,  but  his  prqparation  would  not  have  inter- 
fered with  his  getting  of  the  subject-matter  which  he  must  teach.  There  should 
be  two  courses  in  the  training  of  teachers  given  in  the  graduate  school.  Each 
one  of  these  should  be  a  two-hour  course.  The  first  should  be  given  in  the 
first  graduate  year,  the  second  in  the  second  graduate  year.  They  should  be 
courses  in  preparatory-school  methods.  All  college  and  university  teachers 
should  know  the  methods  of  the  secondary  schools,  and  it  should  be  the  aim 
of  these  courses  to  supply  the  information.  Of  all  work  in  English,  the  most 
respectable  is  ieaMng;  the  teachers  of  graduate  students  should,  therefore, 
themselves  be  models  to  their  students  of  how  to  teach.  In  universities, 
more  emphasis  should  be  put  upon  appreciation  and  less  upon  the  mere  facts 
of  literature.  Altogether  too  much  of  the  student's  time  which  he  devotes  to 
the  acquirement  of  the  Ph  J>.  degree  b  given  to  the  acquirement  of  mere  facts; 
not  nearly  enough  upon  the  cultivation  of  ^appreciation.  On  all  committees 
appointed  to  investigate  the  preparation  of  college  teachers  of  English,  suc- 
cessful teachers  in  good  small  coll^;es  should  serve  and  should  be  especially 
consulted. 

Provessok  J.  M.  Clapp,  Lake  Forest  College:  I  agree  with  Professor 
Wells  that  in  this  question  the  teachers  in  small  colleges  are  most  immediately 
concerned,  and  that  graduate  work  should  never  be  taken  until  a  student  has 
had  some  experience  as  a  teacher.  Men  should  never  be  allowed  to  enter  the 
profession  who  will  regard  teaching  as  secondary;  all  candidates  for  positions 
as  college  teachers  should  know  clearly  that  there  is  teaching,  and  hard  teach- 
ing, to  be  done. 
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Peoiessox  J.  L.  Lowes,  Washington  University:  I  do  not  bdieve  that  a 
potentially  good  teacher  can  be  spoiled  by  the  graduate  school.  The  best 
investigators  are  usually  the  best  teachers,  and  other  things  being  equal,  the 
man  who  increases  the  sum  of  knowledge  will  be  the  best  teacher  of  under- 
graduates. 

M1S8  Helen  S.  Hughes,  University  of  Chicago:  The  thesis  is  undoubtedly 
of  practical  value  to  the  writer.  Poor  teaching  of  composition  comes  veiy 
often  from  a  failure  to  have  the  training  in  organization  which  the  thesis 
demands. 

Protessoe  Manly:  It  would  be  better  if  the  questions  asked  by  the  Com- 
mittee were  very  much  more  specific.  What,  for  example,  is  the  best  equip- 
ment for  teaching  literature  of  the  nineteenth  century,  of  the  eighteenth 
century,  of  the  seventeenth,  and  the  sixteenth?  Courses  in  comparative 
literature  are  extremdy  difficult  to  administer  because  adequately  trained 
teachers  cannot  be  secured,  and  it  is  also  difficult  to  find  students  who  have  the 
necessary  Unguisdc  equipment  to  take  the  courses. 

Peotessoe  Hosic:  There  is  imdoubtedly  a  danger  in  reading  into  the 
questionnaure  ideas  that  were  not  put  there  by  the  committee.  The  burden  of 
proof  is  on  the  committee,  but  the  ground  of  any  specific  question  may  be 
shifted  to  the  individual.  The  real  issue  is  this,  either  there  b  or  there  is  not  a 
body  of  facts  about  the  teaching  of  English.  If  there  is,  this  body  of  facts 
may  be  collected,  organized,  and  evaluated  as  in  the  case  of  any  other  facts. 
No  one  proposes  an  old-fashioned  dogmatic  presentation  of  devices  of  teaching, 
but  instead,  a  course  to  be  conducted  like  other  serious  courses  in  the  graduate 
school.  Surely  professors  in  charge  of  graduate  work  may  be  trusted  to 
guard  the  work  against  superficiality  and  sentimentality.  If  methods  of 
research  can  be  taught,  so  can  methods  of  teaching. 

Peotessoe  Young:  The  best  prq>aratiQn  for  the  teaching  of  college 
Eni^ish  is,  first,  vigorous  research,  secondly,  wide  assimilation  of  English 
literature,  and,  thirdly,  teachers'  courses.  Scholarship  should  never  be 
sacrificed  to  mere  form  and  methods.  The  teachers'  courses  should  not  con- 
tain too  much  detail;  details  should  be  worked  out  on  the  spot  in  coimection 
with  the  actual  course  which  the  instructor  happens  to  be  giving. 

Peovessoe  Noble:  The  best  teachers'  course  would  be  a  two-hour  course 
in  the  last  year  of  graduate  work. 

Peoyessoe  Clapp:  The  difference  between  the  big  universities  and  the 
littie  colleges  is  that  the  work  in  the  big  universities  is  stable.  There  is  ade- 
quate supervision,  and  a  new  and  inexperienced  teacher  is  definitely  broken  in. 
In  the  small  college,  on  the  other  hand,  the  young  teacher  must  be  left  very 
largely  to  his  own  devices.  Lack  of  method  by  the  teacher  of  graduate 
students  is  contagious,  because  students  of  less  potential  ability  than  their 
instructors  copy  their  seniors'  loose  methods.    The  question  to  be  answered  is, 
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''Can  the  graduate  school  be  modified  slightly  without  a  loss  of  its  present 
value?" 

Professor  Young:  Thesis  work  at  Harvard  usually  takes  the  direction 
of  dissertations  on  mediaeval  subjects,  not  because  these  subjects  are  the  only 
ones  of  value,  but  because  they  offer  the  best  and  most  natural  discipline. 
Modem  subjects  are  difficult  to  handle  and  rare;  dissertations,  therefore, 
tend  to  be  in  the  mediaeval  field. 

Professor  Scott:  My  teachers'  course  at  Michigan  was  originally  a 
two-hour  course;  then  I  found  that  I  could  teach  the  same  facts  in  one  hour 
and  accordingly  gave  a  one-hour  course  imtil  the  Department  of  Education 
relieved  me  of  even  that.  My  course  was  not  one  in  methods,  but  aimed 
rather  to  give  the  students  ideas  which  would  help  them  to  meet  emezgendes. 
Engineering  English  at  Michigan  is  divided  from  the  rest  of  the  university  work 
in  English.  In  the  engineering  courses,  curiously  enough,  the  students  do 
more  reading  of  plays  and  novels  than  do  the  students  in  the  corresponding 
courses  in  the  Liberal  Arts  College.  In  fact,  the  Dean  of  the  College  of  Engi- 
neering desires  that  as  much  general  reading  as  possible  be  given  the  engineers. 

Professor  Wells:  I  insist  that  a  candidate  for  the  degree  of  Doctor  of 
Philosophy  should  know  in  addition  to  his  subjects  the  methods  of  good 
teaching. 

Professor  Hubbard:  The  creation  of  a  large  reqidrement  does  not  result 
in  ultimate  gain.  The  candidates  should  be  estimated  by  their  quality. 
Mediocre  persons  should  not  be  attracted  to  the  profession,  while,  at  the 
same  time,  better  candidates  are  frightened  away  by  the  additional  require- 
ments. 

Professor  Manly:  It  is  highly  advisable  to  utilize  the  experience  of 
teachers  by  having  students  observe  their  methods  of  teaching.  It  has  been 
my  experience  that  it  is  the  poor  and  ignorant  student  who  is  attracted  to  the 
teachers'  course  because  he  is  looking  for  a  magic  formula  by  which  he  will 
become  immediately  an  expert  teacher.  Such  a  formula  caimot,  of  course,  be 
given  him. 

Professor  Young:  I  shotild  like  to  call  the  attention  of  the  members 
present  to  Professor  Greenough's  paper  on  the  subject  of  ''The  Training  of 
Teachers,"  published  in  the  English  Journal  four  years  ago. 

Professor  Noble:  I  suggest  that  the  ignorant  student  referred  to  by 
Professor  Manly  be  kept  out  of  the  teachers'  course  by  some  very  rigid  pre- 
requisites for  admission. 

Professor  Manly:  This  we  find  very  difficult  to  do.  The  constant 
pressure  is  in  the  direction  of  substituting  a  knowledge  of  method  for  a  mini* 
mum  knowledge  of  the  subject. 

Miss  Hughes:  Training  in  method  undoubtedly  comes  indirectly,  but  no 
less  certainly,  with  a  training  in  the  subjects. 
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Peotessox  Mdis  :  In  reply  to  the  suggestion  that  the  training  in  method  be 
acquired  indirectly,  I  wish  to  state  my  belief  that  there  b  too  much  of  method 
introduced  into  the  teaching  of  subjects.  The  suggestion  that  the  graduate 
school  needs  more  instruction  in  methods  of  teaching  is  not  meant  to  be  an 
attack  on  scholarship.  In  addition  to  more  instruction  in  methods,  the 
graduate  school  should  provide  for  a  wider  reading  of  literature. 

Peofessok  Lowes:  Methods  can  certainly  not  be  taught  by  lectures. 
Much  of  the  discussion  has  been  wide  of  the  actual  facts  in  the  case. 

Peovessok  Young:  Some  time  ago  it  was  proposed  at  the  Modem  Lan- 
guage Association  meeting  to  register  the  titles  of  all  Ph.D.  theses.  The  propo- 
sition was  voted  down.  Professor  Manly's  reason  for  voting  against  the 
proposal  was  that,  under  present  conditions,  two  men  might  write  different 
dissertations  upon  quite  the  same  subject.  Dissertations,  as  Professor  Manly 
pointed  out,  are  now  varied,  and  there  are  very  few  which  deal  entirely  with 
detailed  philological  problems. 

Peofessor  Mdcs:  It  would  seem,  then,  that  criticism  does  sometimes 
produce  results,  and  it  b  hoped  that  in  the  case  of  the  present  problem  some 
dianges  in  the  graduate  school  may  result  from  the  criticisms  which  have 
been<^ered. 

At  the  evening  session  general  discussion  following  the  presentation 
of  three  p>apers  by  Professors  Barnes,  Reynolds,  and  Thomas,  respec- 
tively.   Abstracts  of  two  of  these  follow: 

FUNCTIONING  COMPOSITION  THROUGH  A  STUDY  OF  THE 
NECESSARY  VOCATIONS 

F.  W.  Reynolds,  University  of  Utah,  Salt  Lake  City,  Utah 

Teachers  in  the  West  readily  discarded  the  older  textbooks  and  accompany- 
ing daily  and  fortnightly  themes  and  installed  the  newer  books  of  ''ideas." 
Unfortunately,  thinking  on  the  part  of  the  students  did  not  result.  Moreover, 
the  course  was  found  to  lack  definiteness  of  point  of  view  and  of  scheme. 

Both  were  evolved,  however,  by  the  use  of  vocational  topics.  By  a  series 
of  steps  the  conclusion  was  reached  that  the  most  striking  characteristic  of 
the  Freshman  is  self-consciousness.  Hence  the  Freshman  was  set  to  taking 
stock.  The  classes  read  Bourne's  Youih^  Emerson's  Sdf  Rdiance^  James's 
EabUy  and  Dewey's  Hew  We  Think.  The  course  in  composition  in  this  way 
becomes  a  course  in  thinking. 

Next  the  Freshman  is  led  to  think  of  his  relations  to  others.  Boyce's 
essay  on  Loyalty  and  Insight,  Carlyle's  Past  and  Present,  and  similar  pieces 
axe  read.  A  study  of  vocations  is  made,  not  to  prepare  for  a  single  one,  but 
to  attain  to  intelligent  interest  in  many.  Education,  science,  and  art  are  in 
turn  considered,  and  ultimately  vocations  are  surv^ed,  their  need  considered, 
and  particular  information  (Stained  first  hand.  The  whole  has  vitality, 
definiteness  and  real  interest. 
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DO  THOUGHT-COURSES  PRODUCE  THINKING? 
Joseph  M/  Tbomas,  Univenity  of  Minneaota,  Minneapolis,  Minnesota 

So-called  "thought-courses"  are  apparently  the  result  of  a  reaction  against 
a  narrow  and  highly  ^>ecialized  intellectual  regimen  for  Freshmen.  It  is  com- 
monly charged  that  the  old  courses  do  not  induce  thinking  and  are  formal  at 
the  expense  of  content. 

The  material  in  the  new  courses  seems  to  be  chosen,  not  to  illustrate  par- 
ticular rhetorical  theories,  but  to  stimulate  thought  and  lead  to  continuity. 
It  is  to  be  feared,  however,  that  the  compilers  of  the  various  volumes  of  essays 
for  Freshmen  now  at  hand  have  forgotten  that  the  Freshmen  are  very  immature 
and  generally  ill  prepared  to  discuss  "the  more  fundamental  and  far-reaching 
thought  of  our  times."    They  need  to  be  trained  to  observe  and  reflect. 

It  is  at  least  doubtful  whether  the  instructors  of  Freshmen  are  usually 
equipped  to  discuss  general  essays.  There  is  danger  that  the  students  may 
form  the  habit  of  drawing  hasty  conclusions.  A  better  point  of  departure  for 
the  discussion  of  the  larger  problems  of  life  would  be  an  incident  in  the  experi- 
ence of  the  student  himself. 

Provessor  F.  W.  Reynolds,  University  of  Utah:  I  wish  to  express  a 
general  agreement  with  the  idea  of  Professor  Thomas'  paper.  The  course  in 
Freshman  English  which  we  give  at  Utah  is  not,  however,  too  difficult,  and  we 
do  not  find  the  ideas  be3rond  the  grasp  of  our  students.  We  have  no  regret 
whatever  in  having  given  up  the  old  method  for  a  new  method  which  gives 
ideas  as  well  as  detaib  of  form,  sentence-structure,  and  so  forth. 

Professor  Clafp,  Lake  Forest  G>llege:  The  discussion  of  means  of 
improving  Freshman  composition  is  a  perennial  subject.  Years  ago  Pro- 
fessor Mickeljohn,  now  of  Amherst,  had  the  plan  of  presenting  ideas  to  his 
Freshmen.  The  new,  so-called  thought-books  are,  for  the  most  part,  over  the 
heads  of  the  students.  But  adolescents  prefer  something  that  is  out  of  their 
reach,  and  the  laigest  net  return  comes  from  a  book  which  is  over  the  heads  of 
the  students  if  the  essays  which  it  contains  are  treated  irreverently  and  the 
students  are  stimulated  to  defend  the  authors. 

Professor  Young,  University  of  Wisconsin:  The  mastery  of  essays  by  the 
instructors  is  highly  important.  The  method  in  use  at  Wisconsin  is  to  provide 
a  definite  scheme  for  the  instructors  to  teach  by.  Without  such  a  plan  not  all 
instructors  would  be  capable  of  teaching  the  essays. 

Professor  Scott,  University  of  Michigan:  A  change  of  program  is  good 
because  it  adds  zest  to  the  work,  even  though  the  changes  be  not  always,  in 
other  respects,  for  the  best.  There  is  always  a  danger  likely  to  arise  from  a 
stiffening  of  the  method  of  theme  criticism.  Theme  criticisms  come  to  lose 
their  meanings  and  to  have  no  relation  to-  the  students'  interests.  It  might 
be  possible  to  retain  the  old  subjects  and  to  find  new  methods  of  criticizing 
themes.  I  should  like  to  ask  Professor  Reynolds  how  far  the  subjects 
assigned  for  themes  under  his  plan  are  adapted  to  students. 
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\  Provessor  Reynolds:  They  are  very  dosdy  adapted  and  the  themes 

I  themselves  are  very  concrete. 

j  Professor  Thomas:  I  have  always  taught  students  to  think  without  the 

use  of  the  special  thought-books  and  have  never  been  bored  by  the  old  critical 
materials. 

Professor  Noble:  I  believe  that  original  ideas  and  schemes  of  teaching 
are  of  most  use  to  the  originators,  who  have  the  joy  of  creation. 

Professor  Young:  Would  it  be  possible  to  give  Freshman  English  in  the 
Senior  year?  The  result  of  such  a  change  might  be  illiteracy  in  the  first  three 
years,  but,  on  the  other  hand,  the  Seniors  would  be  better  able  to  handle  ideas 
than  the  Freshmen. 

Professor  Reynolds:  I  should  like  to  add  to  what  I  have  said  that 
another  advantage  of  our  scheme  of  instruction  is  that  the  instructors  axe 
trained  in  grasping  ideas. 

Professor  £.  W.  Smiih,  Colgate  College:  We  have  been  trying  the  new 
thought-method  at  Colgate  and  have  found  that  our  classes  have  straightened 
up  and  become  more  manly  under  the  philosophy  of  the  men  studied.  I  should 
like  to  ask  what  is  meant  by  teaching  these  thought-essays.  Does  it  mean  a 
detailed  analysis  of  the  essays,  or  a  general  application  of  the  content  to 
student  problems  ? 

Professor  Reynolds:  At  California  and  at  Wisconsin  the  essays  are 
taught  by  a  definite,  analytical  scheme.  At  Utah,  we  are  concerned  with  the 
essays  as  a  whole  and  not  with  detailed  analysis. 

Professor  Young:  At  Wisconsin  we  teach  the  essays  by  definite  analysis. 
Briefly,  it  amounts  to  requiring  the  student  to  write  a  summary  sentence  for 
each  paragraph  in  the  essays  and  then  to  build  up  these  sentences  into  a 
synopsis  of  the  whole  essay. 

normal-schcx)l  section 

Chairman,  Flossmcb  U.  Skbffxngton,  Eastern  Illmois  Nonnal  School,  Charieston, 

niioois 
SearOory,  V.  C.  Codlxer,  State  Nonnal  School,  Warrensbuig,  Missouri 

The  topic  of  discussion  in  the  Normal-School  Section  was  the  organi- 
zation of  the  English  course.  Papers  were  read  by  Mr.  C.  R.  Roimds, 
Miss  Anthonette  Durant,  and  W.  H.  Wilcox.  Abstracts  of  these  papers 
appear  below. 

In  the  progress  of  the  informal  discussion  Miss  Ruth  Bagley,  of  the 
State  Normal  School  at  Oshkosh,  Wisconsin,  explained  the  method  which 
had  been  employed  in  organizing  a  course  in  English  in  that  school. 
The  teachers  of  English  co-operated  with  the  supervisors  in  the  training 
school  in  framing  a  preliminary  course.  The  teachers  of  psychology  were 
then  called  in  and  the  course  revised  in  accordance  with  their  suggestions 
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concerning  the  growth  of  children.  Miss  Elvira  D.  Cabell,  of  the 
Chicago  Normal  Collie,  explained  in  a  similar  way  the  method  of 
developing  a  course  in  English  in  that  institution.  Mrs.  Lucy  Branch 
Allen,  of  the  Training  School  for  Teachers  in  New  York  City,  raised 
the  question  as  to  how  much  penalty  should  be  assessed  for  gross  errors 
in  grammar.  Mr.  Rounds  replied  that  he  favored  the  practice  of  refus- 
ing to  permit  pupils  to  remain  in  a  normal  school  who  persist  in  such 
errors.  Miss  Genevieve  Apgar,  of  the  Harris  Teachers  CoU^e  in  St. 
Louis,  Missouri,  stated  that  every  student  who  enters  that  school  is 
required  to  sign  an  agreement  to  withdraw  voluntarily  at  the  end  of  one 
and  one-half  years  if  he  has  not  one  full  year's  work  to  his  credit.  Taking 
up  another  aspect  of  the  topic,  Miss  Apgar  stressed  the  need  for  a  wide 
knowledge  and  keen  appreciation  of  literature  on  the  part  of  those  who 
are  to  teach  literature  to  children.  In  this  she  was  warmly  seconded 
by  Miss  Rose  Colby,  of  the  State  Normal  University  at  Normal,  Illinois. 

In  presenting  his  report,  Mr.  Wilcox  gave  out  copies  of  a  provisional 
questionnaire  and  called  for  suggestions.  His  request  was  responded 
to  by  A.  P.  Settle,  of  the  State  Normal  School  at  Kirksville,  Missouri, 
and  Samuel  A.  Lynch,  of  the  State  Teachers  Collie  at  Cedar  Falls, 
Iowa.  These  speakers  uiged  the  use  of  more  specific  questions.  Miss 
White,  of  the  State  Normal  School  in  Milwaukee,  Wisconsin,  suggested 
that  it  is  desirable  to  find  out  what  training  students  have  had  as  well  as 
what  courses  are  offered. 

The  session  dosed  with  a  protest  from  Miss  Colby  against  using  the 
word  ''English"  to  cover  all  the  work  which  teachers  of  composition  and 
literature  are  attempting  to  do. 

FIVE  FEATURES  OF  A  GOOD  COURSE  IN  EN6USH  IN  A 
NORBiAL  SCHOOL 

C,  R.  Rounds,  State  Normal  School,  Milwaukee,  Wisconsin 

1.  The  purpose  of  a  nonnal  school  should  be  kept  dearly  in  mind,  viz., 
that  students  are  to  be  made  into  efficient,  purposeful,  useful  teachers. 

2.  The  practical  elementaxy  aspects  of  En^ish  must  be  prominent. 

3.  Oral  English  must  be  emphasized. 

4.  Students  must  acquire  the  habit  and  power  of  self-criticism. 

5.  They  should  feel  in  their  work  a  definite  sense  of  progress. 

z.  The  first  consideration  is  by  all  odds  the  most  important  of  the  five. 
No  matter  what  the  course  of  study  may  be,  as  printed  in  the  catalogue,  if 
teachers  are  not  able  to  look  beyond  the  bounds  of  their  libraries,  beyond  the 
walls  of  their  schools,  to  the  future  crowded  schoolrooms  in  which  their  present 
students  will  be  teachers,  they  lack  the  most  vital  essential  of  the  real  normal- 
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school  teacher.  Lideed,  in  VHsconsin  we  are  finding  it  very  useful  to  segregate 
our  normal-school  students  into  groups  according  to  the  grade  of  work  they 
eipect  to  pursue.  These  separate  groups  studying  to  be  grammar-school  or 
primary  or  hig^-school  teachers  respectively  are  thus  impelled  to  look  definitely 
and  puix>08efully  toward  a  particular  field  of  effort,  and  their  preparation  is 
thus  more  ^>edfical  and  pertinent  than  it  would  otherwise  be. 

2.  The  practical,  elementary  aspects  of  English,  mastery  of  the  somewhat 
formal  and  sometimes  irksome  details  of  writing  and  speaking,  must  not  be 
taken  for  granted.  It  frequently  happens  that  students  who  have  come 
throui^  grades  and  high  school  with  honors,  don't  know  ''its"  from  ''itV'  oi* 
"your  "  from  "you're."  They  don't  know  how  to  write  letters  or  how  to  order 
books  or  how  to  ask  for  information.  They  need  to  be  taught  these  elementary 
things.  They  need  to  write  letters  of  application,  letters  of  complaint,  or 
letters  giving  information  to  members  of  tlieir  school  board,  or  letters  to  their 
principal  or  superintendent.  The  most  unwise  policy  a  normal-school  teacher 
can  pursue  is  to  take  for  granted  sufficient  knowledge  of  these  matters  on  the 
part  of  her  students. 

3.  In  this  presence,  oral  English  needs  no  advocates.  A  moment's  thought 
will  reveal  to  us  how  indispensable  a  certain  mastery  of  this  phase  of  expression 
is  to  the  successful  teacher. 

4.  Self-criticism  likewise  must  become  a  power  and  a  habit  with  the  teacher. 
She  will  shortly  be  her  most  dependable  censor.  Her  themes  written  now 
should  become  the  mirrors  in  which  she  sees  herself. 

5.  A  sense  of  progress,  accomplishment,  achievement  should  pervade 
the  work.  We  are  better  satisfied  when  we  feel  that  obstacles  are  being  over- 
come and  that  each  day  brings  us  somewhat  nearer  the  goal.  So  the  cam- 
paign of  our  English  work  should  be  mapped  out,  and  certain  strongholds  of 
error  should  be  attacked  and  conquered  in  these  campaigns,  and  it  i^ould  be 
understood  that  these  errors  are  not  again  in  this  class  to  show  signs  of  life. 

AN  ATTEMPT  AT  WORKING  OUT  A  COURSE  IN  ENGLISH 
Amibonette  Dusant,  State  Normal  School,  Platteville,  Wiaconain 

English  is  considered  basic,  and  therefore  it  is  given  precedence  in  the 
curricula  of  universities,  coll^^,  and  normal  schools.  The  results  do  not 
justify  the  time  spent.  The  courses  of  study  of  the  normal  schools  of  Wiscon- 
sin are  organized  on  the  departmental  plan.  Students  are  segregated  on  the 
basis  of  the  departments  in  which  they  plan  to  teach— primary,  upper  grade, 
and  high  school.  The  needs  of  the  children  determine  the  content  of  tlie  courses 
in  En^^.  The  Thuning  School  is  the  laboratory  of  the  Normal  School, 
where  the  theories  of  instructors  are  tried  out.  The  reactions  of  the  children 
to  subject-matter  and  method  determine  the  soundness  of  pedagogical  theories. 
A  course  of  study  for  the  training  school  has  been  worked  out  by  the  laboratory 
method.    This  is  the  basis  of  the  course  of  study  in  Eni^iish  for  the  Normal 
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Dq>artinent.  Grammar  is  required  of  all  students.  This  requirement  is 
justified  on  the  ground  that  grammar  has  a  basic  relation  to  all  English  courses. 
Warfare  is  waged  against  the  speech  errors  of  faculty,  students,  and  children. 
A  knowledge  of  grammar  is  essential  as  a  basis  for  the  correction  of  speech 
errors.  The  courses  of  study  in  composition  and  literature  for  the  Normal- 
School  classes  are  practical  and  cultiual,  practical  from  the  standpoint  of 
subject-matter  and  method,  and  cultural  from  the  standpoint  of  scope. 

PRELIMINARY  REPORT  ON  ENGLISH  IN  THE  NORMAL  SCHOOL 
W.  H.  Wilcox,  Maryland  Stete  Normal  Schooi,  Baltimore,  Maryland 

The  National  Council  of  Teachers  of  English  recently  appointed  the 
following  named  persons  as  a  committee  to  study  the  teaching  of  English 
in  the  normal  schools  of  the  United  States:  Walter  Barnes,  State  Normal 
School,  Fairmount,  West  Virginia;  Herbert  E.  Fowler,  State  Normal 
School,  Lewiston,  Idaho;  Ida  Mendenhall,  State  Normal  School,  Geneseo, 
New  York;  C.  R.  Roimds,  State  Normal  School,  Milwaukee,  Wisconsin; 
Florence  Skeffington,  State  Normal  School,  Charleston,  Illinois;  Eliza- 
beth Tait,  Normal  School  for  Girls,  Philadelphia,  Pennsylvania;  W.  H. 
Wilcox,  State  Normal  School,  Baltimore,  Maryland.  The  work  of  the 
committee  is  to  ascertain  what  is  being  done  in  all  the  standard  normal 
schools  of  the  country  in  the  teaching  of  English,  and  to  make  a  close 
study  of  a  number  of  normal  schools  whose  courses  seem  to  have  special 
merit  To  hasten  the  investigation,  each  member  of  the  conmiittee 
will  carry  on  the  work  in  a  certain  section  of  the  country.  The  results  of 
all  will  then  be  combined,  and  it  is  hoped  that  the  conmiittee  will  be  able 
to  formulate  certain  principles  and  suggestions  looking  to  a  standardiza- 
tion of  the  English  course  in  normal  schools.  The  committee  now 
makes  a  preliminary  report,  defining  the  aim,  the  scope,  and  the  method 
of  its  work  in  order  that  it  may  receive  suggestions  for  making  the  work 
most  eflfective. 

LIBRARY  SECTION 

Chairman^  Isene  Waxsxn,  School  of  Education,  University  of  Chicago 
Secretary t  Helens  Dickey,  Chicago  Normal  CoUege 

The  most  interesting  feature  of  this  meeting  was  a  strong  paper 
by  E.  R.  Barrett,  State  Normal  School,  Emporia,  Kansas,  on  "The 
Service  of  the  Library  in  a  Teachers'  CoU^e."  The  points  made  were 
the  following: 

Teachers  must  aid  in  making  the  library  what  it  should  be,  ''an  extension 
school  for  every  American  citizen."  The  best  work  can  be  done  when  teachers 
and  librarians  know  each  other  better.    Most  quarrels,  whether  between 
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individuals,  communities,  or  nations,  are  caused  by  the  ignorance  of  each  of 
the  combatants  of  the  other's  conditions,  his  needs,  his  desires,  his  manner  of 
thought.  Our  own  Civil  War  might  have  been  averted  if  the  North  and  the 
South  had  shnply  been  better  acquainted. 

If  the  warring  nations  of  Europe  had,  during  the  past  fifteen  years,  spent 
in  the  study  of  each  other's  social,  political,  and  economic  conditions  a  hun- 
dredth part  of  what  they  have  spent  during  the  past  year  in  war,  would  the 
awful  conflict  have  been  possible  ?    Few  believe  it  would. 

The  library  in  a  teadiers'  college  should  perform  the  same  service  that  a 
library  does  in  any  collie.  The  library  in  an  up-to-date  teachers'  coU^e 
should  have  a  children's  department.  It  should  be  operated  in  dose  touch 
with  the  work  in  the  training  school.  From  the  very  beginning  children 
should  be  taught  to  depend  on  the  library  as  a  place  to  find  out  anything  they 
wish  to  know,  and  as  a  place  for  discovering  interesting  things.  Childroi 
should  be  shown  how  the  library  will  supplement  texts.  Illustrative  material 
should  be  on  hand  to  help  them,  and  they  should  have  study  periods  in  the 
library. 

Students  who  are  to  become  teachers  must  be  acquainted  with  best  books 
for  children  and  all  available  illustrative  material. 

To  be  most  successful  a  teachers'  college  library  should  have  an  elementary 
department  and  a  high-school  department  to  supplement  the  work  of  the 
grades,  besides  the  college  section.  It  should  have  a  strong  reference  section. 
Magazines  and  newspapers  are  important.  It  must  have  a  good  bulletin 
board;  also  a  library  of  lantern  slides. 

The  most  essential  factor  of  all  is  the  ri^t  kind  of  a  librarian.  He  should 
be  kind  and  sympathetic,  aggressive,  well  trained  in  his  profession,  and  be 
given  a  salary  as  a  head  of  a  department. 

A  course  should  be  given  in  library  training. 

An  enthusiastic  discussion  followed  thb  paper  led  by  Miss  Warren 
and  participated  in  by  the  following  librarians  present:  Miss  Louise  F, 
Encking,  Oshkosh  State  Normal  School,  Miss  Effie  Powers,  Cam^e 
Library,  Pittsburgh,  Miss  Mary  Booth,  State  Normal  School,  Charleston, 
Illinois,  and  Miss  Helene  L.  Dickey,  Chicago  Normal  Collie.  The 
chief  topics  touched  upon  were:  the  children's  department  in  a  teachers' 
collie  and  illustrative  material.  Bulletins,  charts,  and  pictures  were 
shown  by  Miss  Warren  and  Miss  Dickey. 

Miss  Julia  E.  Elliott,  of  "The  Indexers,"  Chicago,  told  of  her  plan 
of  indexing  books  for  high-school  libraries  as  follows: 

About  352  voliunes  in  history,  69  volumes  in  commercial  and  physical 
geography,  and  249  voliunes  in  literature,  science,  and  miscellaneous  classes, 
have  been  catalogued  and  the  most  important  ones  analyzed,  making  a  total  of 
8,135  entries. 
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The  commercial  geography  books,  69  in  number,  require  2,126  cards, 
including  cross-references.  This  woiiL  was  done  in  co-operation  with  the 
University  \ngfi  school,  and  subjects  were  chosen  in  consultation  with  Miss 
Warren,  the  College  librarian,  and  Miss  Henderson  of  the  Commercial  Geog- 
raphy Department. 

For  example,  when  the  dass  is  studying  cotton,  the  student  will  find  in 
the  card  catalogue  under  the  word  "cotton"  references  to  all  the  books  that 
contain  anything  on  the  subject. 

In  history,  books  like  McMaster's  United  States  History,  Hart's  American 
Contemporaries,  Old  South  Leaflets,  and  other  sourcebooks,  as  well  as  single 
histories  and  biographies  of  statesmen,  have  been  practically  indexed  for  the 
topics  usually  needed  by  the  student,  so  that  all  the  material  on  any  one  topic 
in  whatever  book  it  may  be  found  is  instantly  available  in  the  card  catalogue. 

The  cost  of  the  cards  is  two  cents  per  card  if  separate  titles  are  ordered,  or 
one  and  one-half  cents  if  a  complete  set  of  any  one  subject  is  ordered. 

The  list  is  not  by  any  means  a  model  one;  it  has  grown  as  necessity  required 
in  organizing  different  libraries;  and  it  is  being  added  to  from  time  to  time  as 
demands  arise. 

Printed  lists  of  the  books  catalogued  are  available.  These  lists  serve 
as  order  lists.  They  show  the  number  of  words  needed  for  each  book,  so  that 
the  cost  may  be  readily  computed. 

By  a  change  in  time  of  meeting,  Miss  Iva  M.  Butlin  was  prevented 
from  reading  her  paper.    It  was  outlined  as  follows: 

THE  LIBRARY  AS  AN  AID  IN  THE  TEACHING  OF  ENGUSH 
Iva  M.  BuiUN,  Aasodate  Librarian,  Bebit  College,  Bekut,  \^^8coii8in 

Ways  in  which  the  library  may  be  of  greatest  service: 

1.  By  providing  materials  needed  for  modem  English  teaching:  (a)  a  wide 
range  of  books  for  collateral  readings  and  other  purposes;  (p)  periodicals  for 
the  use  of  students;  for  the  use  of  instructors  only;  for  courses  in  periodical 
literature;  (c)  pictures,  of  use  directly  as  illustrative  of  literature,  indirectly 
to  show  the  relation  between  the  literature  and  art  of  any  given  period. 

2.  Efficient  library  service — competent  librarian  and  staff .  The  librarian 
should  be  the  equal  of  any  member  of  the  faculty  and  the  influence  of  the 
librarian  equal  to  that  of  members  of  the  faculty. 

3.  The  library  should  be  the  source  of  material  for  oral  and  written  Eng- 
lish: in  relation  to  the  work  of  the  classroom;  in  relation  to  outside  activities — 
literary,  dramatic,  and  debating  societies. 

4.  By  encouraging  good  reading  through  spedal  exhibits  and  various  ways 
of  pladng  books  in  the  way  of  students. 

5.  By  encouraging  the  ownership  of  books  through  display  of  attractive 
editions  and  catalogues  of  second-hand  books. 
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6.  By  co-operation  between  teacher  and  librarian:  the  librarian  nuiy 
furniah  monthly  lists  of  new  material  of  interest  to  the  teacher,  together  with  a 
list  of  all  books  in  the  library  in  his  department.  He  may  arrange  a  display 
of  new  textbooks  and  books  on  methods  from  the  publishers.  He  may  provide 
for  an  Eni^iish  dub  room  in  the  library.  He  may  give  bibliographic  instruction : 
a  required  course  related  to  Freshman  English  course;  elective  courses.  There 
is  need  of  more  imiformity  in  courses  offered  in  various  institutions. 

The  evening  session  was  held  jointly  with  the  elementary-  and 
normal-school  sections.  Papers  pertaining  to  the  library  were  read  by 
Mrs.  Gertrude  Re3molds  and  Miss  Effie  L.  Power,  abstracts  of  which 
follow. 

CHILDREirS  USE  OF  BOOKS  AND  UBRARIES:  SOME  POSSIBILITIES 
Mbs.  Gxsx&udb  M.  RxYNOLDSy  Junior  Higji  School,  Chaxieston,  West  ^Hzginia 

A  teacher  needs  special  preparation  in  order  to  get  the  best  results  from 
the  use  of  books  and  libraries  for  her  children.  Normal  schoob  should  give  this. 
The  vast  numbers  of  us  who  have  not  had  such  training  must  give  the  time  and 
woric  necessary  to  acquire  resourcefulness  in  collecting  material,  definiteness  in 
aissigning  research  woriL,  and  the  ability  to  help  pupils  use  the  library  intelli- 
gently. Any  teacher  can  have  a  knowledge  of  the  best  material  to  supplement 
her  wori^  by  getting  acquainted  with  the  librarian,  taking  suggestions  from  her, 
studying  bibliographies,  catalogues,  book  lists,  etc. 

Then  the  teacher  must  know  what  is  available  in  the  library  for  her  use. 
She  will  learn  this  by  visiting  the  library  and  becoming  acquainted  with  the 
classification,  cataloguing,  numbering,  and  arrangement  of  the  books  on  the 
shelves. 

Next,  the  teacher  must  be  able  to  select,  classify,  and  group  material  for 
the  use  of  her  children.  She  can  then  take  them  in  groups  to  the  libraiy  and 
instruct  and  train  them  to  become  self-reliant  in  the  use  of  the  books  found 
there. 

Just  how  definite  a  teacher  should  be  in  assigning  her  reference  work 
depends  laigdy  upon  the  amount  of  training  her  class  has  had  in  the  use  of  the 
library. 

The  Eni^iish  teacher,  more  than  any  other,  is  responsible  for  developing 
a  taste  for  good  reading  among  the  children.  She  must  be  acquainted  with 
juvenile  literature.  She  must  appreciate  the  feelings  and  emotions  of  children. 
She  must  know  her  pupils  individually,  how  much  each  reads,  the  character 
of  the  reading,  and  have  books  on  the  required  list  varied  enough  to  meet  the 
needs  of  each  child. 

Here  we  must  exercise  the  greatest  care  in  Order  that  the  child  that  has  had 
its  reading  wisely  directed  shall  continue  to  develop  a  taste  for  the  best;  that 
the  one  that  reads,  but  reads  the  poorest  dass  of  books,  may  be  led  gradually 
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to  a  higher  plane;  and  that  the  one  that  has  not  read  all,  for  such  we  find,  shall 
be  given  the  book  that  will  appeal  to  him  in  such  a  way  that  he  will  continue 
to  read,  and  not  be  driven  farther  away  from  books. 

Our  task  as  English  teachers  is  great,  but  our  (^portunity  is  equally  great. 

TRAINING  FOR  LIBRARY  WORK  WITH  CHILDREN 
Ems  L.  Powsx,  Carnegie  Library,  Pittabuigh,  Pennsylvania 

A  visitor  once  came  to  the  entrance  of  a  children's  room  and  looked  about 
him.  His  first  impression  was  one  of  surprise  that  so  many  children  were 
reading  quietly  at  the  tables,  and  he  entered  the  room  and  walked  among  them. 
Finding  himself  unnoticed  by  the  children,  he  approached  the  children's 
librarian.  The  conversation  which  followed  took  many  turns,  but  he  finally 
said,  ''But,  of  course,  you  get  the  reading  child."  Who  is  this  reading  child  and 
what  part  has  the  library  played  in  creating  and  stimulating  his  love  of  books  ? 

Hie  modem  children's  room,  which  b  the  highest  expression  of  library 
work  with  children,  has  developed  within  twenty-two  years.  Previous  to  1893 
library  woik  with  children  was  carried  on  chiefly  through  the  schools.  Class- 
room libraries  were  sent  to  schools  by  libraries.  These  were  miscellaneous 
collections  of  about  fifty  books  to  be  issued  to  the  children  by  the  teacher  for 
home  reading. 

This  movement  spread  rapidly  because  most  librarians  saw  in  it  a  means 
of  "taking  care  of  the  children"  in  a  safe,  comfortable  way,  but  not  for  long. 
The  result  was  an  increased  interest  in  books  which  could  not  be  confined 
within  the  walls  of  a  school  room.  Children  flocked  to  the  libraries  in  such 
numbers  that  q>ecial  rooms  were  provided,  and  today  the  administration  of  a 
children's  room  requires  a  hi^  standard  of  librarianship.  Special  lectures  on 
children's  work  are  given  in  seventy  library  schools  as  a  part  of  a  general 
course,  but  the  Training  School  for  Children's  Librarians  of  the  Carnegie 
Library  of  Pittsburgh  is  the  only  school  training  exclusively  for  library  work 
with  children.  It  offers  its  regular  two  years'  course  and  a  special  course  of 
one  year  to  graduates  of  other  library  schoob.  Special  emphasis  is  placed 
upon  a  study  of  standard  and  classic  children's  books  and  story  telling  as  a 
means  of  interesting  children  in  reading. 

PUBLIC-SPEAKING  SECTION 

Chairman^  FIkank  M.  Rasig,  University  of  Minnesota,  Minneapolis,  Minn. 
Secretary,  Robert  I.  Fulton,  Ohio  Wesleyan  University,  Delaware,  Ohio. 

The  Public-Speaking  Section  of  the  National  Council  of  Teachers 
of  English  was  called  to  order  at  2:30  p.m.  The  attendance  was  the 
largest  since  the  organization  of  the  section,  and  North  Room  was  not 
large  enough  to  accommodate  the  audience. 
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An  able  paper  on  ''Oral  G>mposition  in  the  High  School"  was  read 
by  Miss  May  McKitrick,  assistant  principal  of  the  East  Technical 
High  School  of  Cleveland,  Ohio.  There  was  no  discussion  since  the 
member  appointed  to  lead  was  absent. 

This  was  followed  by  an  address  on  ''Practical  Applications  of  Oral 
English  in  High  Schools"  by  Miss  Mary  E.  Courtenay  of  the  Englewood 
High  School,  Chicago,  Illinois.  Without  a  scrap  of  paper  to  recall  her 
line  of  argument  Miss  Courtenay  gave  a  half-hour  of  most  compelling 
thought,  interesting  illustrations  of  the  uses  of  oral  English,  and  some- 
thing of  her  methods  of  teaching  this  practical  subject.  The  discussion 
was  continued  by  the  chairman  and  by  Mr.  C.  H.  Woolbert  of  the  Uni- 
versity of  Illinois,  Miss  Margaret  Baker  of  the  Parker  High  School,  Mr. 
R.  I.  Fulton  of  Ohio  Wesleyan  University,  and  Mr.  J.  S.  Gaylord  of 
the  Winona  Normal  School  of  Minnesota. 

The  concluding  paper,  on  ''Preparation  in  Expression  of  High-School 
Teachers  of  English,"  was  given  by  Mr.  T.  C.  Trueblood  of  the  Uni- 
versity of  Michigan,  an  outline  of  which  follows.  This  address  was 
discu^ed  in  a  written  paper  on  the  same  subject  by  Mr.  L.  R.  Sarett  of 
the  University  of  Illinois. 

With  the  conclusion  of  the  literary  meeting  the  section  went  into 
executive  session,  and  the  interesting  question  of  its  relation  to  the  newly 
organized  National  Association  of  Academic  Teachers  of  Public  Speaking 
was  freely  discussed.  Mr.  Irvah  L.  Winter  of  Harvard  University 
addressed  the  section,  giving  the  viewpoint  of  the  directors  of  the 
National  Coundl  of  Teachers  of  English.  The  motion  was  made  by 
Mr.  Fulton  and  seconded  by  Mr.  O'Neill,  president  of  the  new  organiza- 
tion, to  continue  the  present  arrangement  of  holding  the  sessions  of  the 
two  organizations  at  the  same  time  and  place  and  of  so  dividing  the  time 
that  the  members  can  attend  both.  The  section  is  to  continue  with  the 
National  CouncQ  and  hold  its  meeting  on  the  afternoon  of  Friday  of 
Thanksgiving  week,  at  which  time  the  National  Association  will  suspend 
its  session  and  attend  the  section  meeting.  This  was  a  happy  solution 
of  the  problem,  and  all  members  seemed  pleased  with  the  outcome. 

The  connection  of  the  two  associations  was  further  strengthened  by 
the  stipulation  that  the  chairman  of  the  section  should  alwa3rs  be  a 
member  of  the  Executive  Committee  of  the  National  Association  of 
Teachers  of  Public  Speaking.  Mr.  Dwight  E.  Watkins,  of  Knox  Collie, 
Galesburg,  Illinois,  was  then  elected  chairman  of  the  section  for  the 
ensuing  year,  and  Miss  Mary  E.  Courtenay  of  Englewood  High  School 
was  elected  secretary. 
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ORAL  CXDMPOSrnON  IN  THE  HIGH  SCHOOL 
May  McKitbick,  Assistant  Prindpal,  East  Technical  Hi^  School,  Cleveland,  (Mo 

The  importance  of  oral  composition  is  beginning  to  be  fully  recognized. 
Indeed,  there  is  danger  that  an  interregnum  of  "just  talk"  may  succeed  the 
''reign  of  red  ink."  What  should  be  sought  is  not  a  substitution  of  oral  work 
for  written,  but  a  closer  relation  of  the  two. 

The  chief  difficulty  to  be  met  is  that  of  getting  the  pupil  to  arrange  his 
ideas  in  a  dear  and  coherent  manner.  He  must  first  find  his  material.  Brief 
discussion  by  one  or  two  members  of  the  dass  will  often  start  trains  of  thought 
for  all.  Then  follows  oiganization,  which  can  best  be  accomplished  by  out- 
lining. The  pupil  should  here  consider  his  audience.  Criticism  of  oral 
composition  must  be  directed  mainly  at  laiger  matters,  not  at  detaib  of  expres- 
sion.   Pupils  should  be  trained  in  sdf-criticism. 

TRAINING  IN  EXPRESSION  OF  TEACHERS  OF  ENGLISH 
Thomas  C.  Textbbijood,  University  iA  Michigan,  Ann  Arbor,  Mich. 

In  introducing  the  subject,  Professor  Trueblood  compared  the  teaching 
of  English  in  high  school  and  academy  of  forty  years  ago  with  that  of  today. 
Little  of  English  was  taught  then  but  English  grammar,  with  sentence  analysis 
showing  the  interdependence  of  words.  Once  a  term  short  "compositions,'' 
the  bane  of  our  lives,  were  prepared  and  presented  before  the  whole  school,  and 
these  on  subjects  of  our  own  choosing.  No  attempt  was  made  to  make  writing 
easy  and  natiual  for  the  student,  and  little  attempt  was  made  to  give  freedom 
of  oral  expression,  or  to  correct  mistakes  in  English  and  pronunciation  as  they 
came  up  in  ordinary  dass  redtation.  The  best  use  of  English  was  gained  by 
the  translation  from  the  Latin  or  Greek,  as  none  of  the  other  languages  were 
used  in  the  academies  then. 

As  for  English  literature,  there  was  no  such  subject  taught — at  least  not 
under  that  name.  What  we  had  was  in  the  school  readers,  in  which  there  were 
choice  passages  from  the  authors,  famous  poems  and  speeches,  which,  with  the 
explanations  given  by  the  teacher,  were  inspiring  to  us  in  our  interpretation 
of  them,  but  we  got  little  or  no  insight  into  intensive  study  of  literary  master- 
pieces or  whole  books. 

Now  how  changedl  English  literature  and  rhetoric  have  become  well- 
established  departments  of  instruction.  Through  oral  and  written  English, 
expression  is  becoming  more  easy  and  more  effident.  Instead  of  superintend- 
ents of  schools  leaving  this  work  to  the  latest  addition  to  the  high-school 
faculty,  or  to  the  only  one  out  of  a  job,  whether  she  knows  anything  about  it  or 
not,  they  place  this  subject  in  the  hands  of  teachers  specially  trained  in  the 
subject. 

What  courses  should  be  reconmiended  for  those  who  intend  to  specialize 
in  Eni^iish?    As  a  general  foundation  a  liberal  education  is  essential.    This 
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should  indude  history,  philosophy,  mathematics,  political  science,  and  much 
language,  for  these  subjects  give  breadth  of  view,  toughen  mental  fiber,  and 
prolong  the  period  of  youth.  This  does  not  mean  that  the  subjects  I  am  about 
to  mention  should  not  also  be  included  in  such  an  education  for  almost  any 
walk  of  life. 

Three  lines  of  special  work  should  then  be  emphasized:  First,  a  study  of 
English  literature.  This  includes  a  historical  outline  of  the  subject,  an  inten- 
sive study  of  general  masterpieces,  and  a  still  more  intensive  study  of  literature 
by  single  authors,  with  much  actual  vocal  interpretation  in  the  classroom,  for 
the  teacher  of  today  must  be  able  to  interpret  as  well  as  dissect  literature. 

Secondly,  on  the  rhetoric  side,  there  should  be  a  practice  of  oral  English 
all  through  the  grades  and  the  high  school.  Pupils  should  be  required  to 
put  their  answers  to  questions  in  dear  vocal  form,  and  should  be  hdped  to 
dear  and  oiganissed  thinking,  for  undear  expression  is  generally  the  result  of 
undear  thinking.  As  teachers  learn  by  attempting  to  make  things  dear  to 
students,  so  students  learn  and  fix  knowledge  by  oral  expression  of  their  ideas, 
for  it  stimulates  the  impulse  to  think,  and  dears  up  the  thought.  Like  writing 
it  awakens  imagery,  strengthens  diction,  extends  the  vocabidary,  broadens  the 
view,  and  requires  prompt  and  rapid  thinking. 

Thirdly,  teachers  of  English  need  thorough  training  in  the  rudiments  of 
public  speaking,  that  the  bodily  instrument  may  be  attuned  to  respond  to  the 
intellect  and  feding.  There  should  be  careful  training  in  voice  to  make  it 
more  flexible,  wider  of  range,  and  more  agreeable  in  quality.  Technique 
in  voice  and  action  is  necessary,  and  teachers  should  not  be  aJEraid  of  it.  Men 
like  Everett,  Phillips,  Beecher,  Bryan,  Dr.  Jefferson,  and  Bishop  Hughes  were 
products  of  severe  technical  training  and  none  have  been  more  successful  as 
speakers. 

Courses  in  the  interpretation  of  literature,  of  great  speeches,  give  oppor- 
tunity for  the  application  of  the  powers  of  expression,  for  effectiveness  before 
an  audience.  What  better  way  is  there  for  a  teacher  of  English  to  make  a 
book  or  a  play  a  living  reality  than  by  taking  vital  chapters  or  scenes  and  pre- 
senting them  publidy  in  the  drawing-room  or  on  the  public  platform?  It 
not  only  stimulates  interest  in  the  literature,  but  there  is  a  reflex  action  on  the 
speaker  himself  and  it  gives  him  additional  power  in  teaching  literature. 

Finally,  there  is  the  intensive  training  that  comes  from  preparing  briefs 
for  extempore  speaking,  or  to  be  used  in  debating  public  questions,  dther  in 
the  classroom  or  on  the  public  platform.  These  give  useful,  steady  power 
and  wide  knowledge  of  affairs,  and  strengthen  immeasurably  the  teacher's 
power. 

In  discussion  of  Professor  Trueblood's  paper  Mr.  Lew  R.  Sarett 
said  in  part: 

We  have  heard  an  exhaustive  presentation  of  the  subject  of  the  prepara- 
tion of  the  regular  Eni^iish  teacher.    This  may  be  supplemented  by  some 
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account  of  the  preparation  of  the  person  who  must  teach  oral  composition  and 
public  speaking. 

In  the  first  place,  such  a  person  must  be  made  aware  that  speaking  to  an 
audience  is  not  identical  with  speaking  in  conversation.  A  more  formal 
manner,  thou^  not  a  stilted  one,  is  required.  Again,  the  teacher  of  oral 
expression  must  not  waste  time  on  niceties  of  pronunciation  which  never  can 
have  value  in  his  part  of  the  country.  There  are  plenty  of  practical  difficulties 
in  pronunciation  to  occupy  his  time.  Above  all,  pupils  should  be  taught  to 
convince  their  audiences. 

Almost  as  bad  as  teadung  nonessentials  is  the  teaching  of  extremes. 
Affectation  is  the  chief  fault  here.  Lisping  has  actually  been  developed  by 
continued  straining  after  an  exaggerated  distinctness  of  enunciation. 

The  principal  remedies  for  the  two  chief  defects  in  teaching  oral  Engli^, 
namely,  attention  to  nonessentials  and  going  to  extremes  are,  first,  training  for 
the  teacher,  and,  second,  standardization  within  the  field  of  expression.  What 
is  most  needed  is  balance  and  perspective. 

NOTICE 

Special  meetings  of  the  National  CouncQ  of  Teachers  of  English  will 
be  held  at  Detroit,  February  24  to  26,  1916,  in  connection  with  the 
Department  of  Superintendence  of  the  National  Education  Association^ 
and  in  New  York  City,  July  6  and  7,  in  connection  with  the  summer 
meeting  of  the  National  Education  Association.  The  next  annual 
meeting  of  the  Coundl  will  be  held  in  New  York  City  on  Thanksgiving 
Day  and  the  two  days  following,  in  November,  1916. 
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DO  THOUGHT-COURSES  PRODUCE  THINKING?' 


JOSEPH  M.  THOMAS 
Umveraity  of  Minnesota 


Recently  I  had  the  privilege  of  listening  to  a  talk  by  an  enthusi- 
astic young  pediatrist  on  the  subject  of  "Infant  Feeding."  After 
the  customary  denunciation  of  the  use  of  patented  milk  products 
in  place  of  "the  kind  mother  used  to  make,"  he  pointed  out  that 
the  increase  in  rachitis  and  many  other  diseases  of  infancy  was  due 
to  the  fact  that  parents  and  physicians  had  overemphasized  the 
idea  of  a  special  diet  for  children.  In  "the  good  old  days,"  espe- 
cially in  the  homes  of  the  middle  and  poorer  classes,  the  mother 
used  to  hold  the  yotmgest  child  (of  course  there  were  always  several) 
on  her  lap  during  her  own  mealtime  and  offer  it  a  little  of  every- 
thing of  which  she  herself  partook.  Although  the  giving  of  tea 
or  coffee  to  babes  in  arms  cotdd  not  be  conunended,  the  general 
practice  resulted  in  the  child's  getting  a  varied  diet  which  included 
those  coarse  vegetables  which  it  needed  so  much  for  its  proper 
development.  The  new  dietary  for  children  aimed  to  combine  the 
effective  elements  of  a  specialized  single  food  and  the  unrestricted 
sharing  of  the  table  of  their  elders. 

I  have  set  forth  the  ideas  of  this  physician  at  some  length,  not 
to  give  free  medical  advice  to  parents,  actual  or  prospective,  of 
young  children,  but  because  I  believe  that  we  have  here  a  striking 

*  A  piq)er  read  before  the  college  section  of  the  National  Council  of  Teachers  of 
Kngliflh,  in  Chicago,  November  26,  191 5. 
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analogy  to  the  most  recent  development  in  the  field  of  composition 
work  in  our  colleges.  Are  not  the  so-called  "thought-courses," 
or  "courses  in  ideas/'  a  reaction  against  the  specialized  intellectual 
regimen  for  college  Freshmen,  and  a  substitution  therefor  of  a 
maturer  diet?  Are  not,  in  other  words,  our  instructors  taking 
Freshmen  on  their  laps  and  sharing  with  these  academic  infants  the 
strong  food  that  satisfies  their  own  appetites  in  such  quantities  as 
may  be  assimilated,  or  rather  swallowed  ? 

I  may  say  that  it  is  not  my  intention  at  this  time  or  in  the  space 
allotted  to  me  to  answer  the  general  question  as  to  the  practicality 
of  these  courses.  I  desire  simply  to  present  certain  problems  that 
have  occurred  to  me  concerning  them,  in  the  hope  of  stimulating  a 
fruitful  discussion  of  the  larger  issue.  Although  I  realize  that  in 
raising  such  questions  I  am  throwing  myself  to  the  academic 
lions  to  make  a  pedagogical  holiday,  I  do  so  in  the  proper  spirit  of 
martjrrdom. 

When  we  analyze  the  assumptions  either  expressed  or  implied 
which  imderlie  the  setting  up  of  definite  courses  of  reading  or  of 
study  for  composition  work  and  the  labeling  of  them  as  "thought- 
courses"  or  "  courses  in  ideas,"  we  find  that  they  resolve  themselves 
into  three  definite  criticisms  of  the  prevalent  method.  The  first 
is  the  almost  imiversal  dictum  of  all  who  speak  or  write  on  the 
subject  that  "the  old  methods  of  teaching  composition  are  imsatis- 
factory."  The  second  is  that  our  present  courses  do  not  induce 
thinking,  or  at  best  but  scattered,  inefficient  thinking.  The  third 
is  that  the  general  tendency  is  to  emphasize  form  or  a  formal  cor- 
rectness at  the  expense  of  content  or  any  originality  of  idea. 

It  is  not  my  purpose  to  defend  the  older  methods  of  teaching 
composition,  but  I  cannot  pass  over  these  criticisms  in  silence. 
Perhaps  I  may  be  allowed  to  quote  what  I  have  already  said  on 
another  occasion: 

If  I  were  called  upon  to  defend  theme-writing,  I  should  minimize  those 
points  so  often  emphasized  whenever  the  subject  is  discussed.  Ability  to  spell, 
to  punctuate,  to  paragraph  properly,  to  use  words  with  propriety  and  accuracy, 
is  no  slight  accomplishment.  But  after  all,  these  are  only  means  to  an  end. 
Any  teacher  who  considers  training  in  these  to  be  his  principal  function  is 
likely  to  find  his  work  rather  a  dreary  burden  and  to  become  an  uninspired  and 
unin^iring  drudge.    Theme-writing  in  its  more  important  aspects  aims 
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primarily  to  develop  imagination,  accurate  observation,  and  logical,  coherent 
thinking.  Without  these  there  can  be  no  writing  or  speech  worthy  of  serious 
attention. 

In  our  ideals,  at  least,  those  of  us  who  ding  somewhat  tenaciously 
to  ^'antiquated  notions"  are  at  one  with  these  pioneers  of  a  new 
method. 

There  lie  on  my  desk,  as  I  write,  six  volumes  designed  by  their 
editors  to  furnish  the  material  for  this  new  approach  to  composition. 
One  consists  of  a  selection  of  controversial  essays  discussing  the 
more  general  problems  of  sdence,  politics,  sodology,  and  religion. 
Two  are  made  up  of  essays  dealing  with  various  phases  of  college 
work  and  college  life.  The  others  combine  in  a  judidous  mixture 
essays  in  both  of  these  fidds. 

These  books  differ  from  the  volumes  of  selections  which  are 
ordinarily  placed  in  the  hands  of  students  for  study  in  two  respects: 
The  first  is  that  the  material  is  chosen,  not  primarily  because  it 
illustrates  any  definite  rhetorical  methods,  but  rather  because  it 
presents  problems,  the  discussion  of  which  is  expected  to  stimulate 
the  student  to  thought  along  the  same  lines.  As  one  preface 
expresses  it:  "Composition  can  be  taught  more  effectively  with 
ideas  rather  than  with  literary  models  or  set  exerdses  as  the  point 
of  departure."  The  second  difference  is  that  the  ignoring  of  various 
literary  types  and  methods  enables  the  authors  to  present  a  more 
or  less  homogeneous  body  of  material  designed  to  encourage  pro- 
gressive thinking  about  a  definite  set  of  problems.  This  is  intended 
to  enable  "the  writer  of  themes  to  proceed  from  one  discussion  to 
another  logically  resulting  discussion,  accumulating  thought  instead 
of  writing  himself  out  in  rather  scattered  and  casual  efforts." 

In  the  preface  to  one  of  these  volumes  is  a  frank  confession  which 
in  a  measure  states  their  point  of  departure.  It  is  that  "teachers 
of  English  are  frequently  obliged  to  go  hunting  for  subjects."  We 
all  must  admit,  I  suppose,  that  the  most  difficult  task  in  teadiing 
composition  effectively  is  the  finding  of  subjects  about  which  stu- 
dents have  any  information  and  which  may  be  made  suffidently 
interesting  to  &v6ke  any  desire  to  write  upon  them.  If  any  editors 
are  able  to  present  in  a  single  volume  material  for  a  year  which 
meets  both  of  these  requirements,  we  should  be  their  everlasting 
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debtors.  My  criticisms  are  directed  not  so  much  against  the 
general  idea  as  against  the  manner  in  which  it  has  been  worked  out. 
In  raising  these  issues  it  should  be  distinctly  understood  that  I  am 
considering  the  availability  of  these  essays  for  Freshman  courses, 
as  the  editors  announce  that  their  books  were  prepared  for  that 
purpose. 

The  ineffectiveness,  if  not  worse,  of  so  much  of  our  college  teach- 
ing of  Freshmen  is  due  to  the  fact  that  the  average  instructor  seldom 
realizes  that  Freshmen  are  only  three  months  out  of  high  school, 
and  further,  that  he  has  rarely  had  any  experience  in  teaching  high- 
school  students.  He  speaks  rather  scornfully  of  them  as  children, 
and  then  assumes  that  by  some  miracle  they  have  achieved  the 
intellectual  stature  of  manhood  and  womanhood  during  the  summer 
vacation  that  intervenes  before  they  enter  college.  We  ignore  the 
fact  that  mental  adolescence  is  a  longer  process  than  the  physical. 
I  constantly  recall  the  observation  of  a  former  student  who  said 
of  one  of  his  teachers:  "He  is  a  great  teacher  because  he  realizes 
that  college  students  are  for  the  most  part,  no  matter  what  their 
pretensions,  only  boys  and  girls."  I  have  Kttle  patience  with 
"babying"  methods  in  college  teaching,  but  at  least  we  ought  to 
beware  of  attempting  to  erect  a  towering  superstructure  on  a 
foundation  of  shifting  sands. 

It  seems  rather  futile  to  expect  that  Freshmen  shall  reflect 
intelligently  or  have  ideas  of  their  own  on  "the  more  fundamental 
and  far-reaching  movements  of  thought  of  our  times"  or  "the 
nature  of  a  college  and  the  students'  relation  to  it"  before  they  have 
any  acquaintance  with  the  facts  on  which  sound  generalization 
must  be  based.  What  they  need  is  stimulation  to  observe  more 
closely  and  more  accurately  than  they  are  accustomed  to  do,  to 
reflect  on  the  particular  problems  of  conduct  which  confront  them, 
and  to  try  to  reach  intelligent  conclusions  concerning  them  instead 
of  following  blindly  the  conventions  of  the  crowd.  It  is  in  this 
manner  that  they  will  arrive  at  a  soimd  philosophy  or  ethics,  rather 
than  by  discussing  the  problem  of  free-will  or  the  nature  of  God. 
Mr.  Crothers  in  one  of  his  essays  speaks  ironically  of  the  contem- 
porary method  of  teaching  as  follows:  "Nowadays  they  hold  that 
geography,  like  charity,  should  begin  at  home,  so  the  first  thing  is 
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to  make  a  geodetic  survey  of  the  back  yard.  By  the  tune  they  work 
up  to  the  fact  that  the  earth  is  a  planet,  the  pupils  have  learned  so 
many  other  things  that  it  makes  very  little  impression  on  their 
minds/'  It  is  not,  however,  beyond  reason  to  suppose  that  a 
knowledge  of  one's  own  mental  back  yard  may  be  of  equal  service 
with  speculation  concerning  the  planets  in  their  flight. 

The  statesman  of  the  street  comer  and  the  philosopher  of  the 
streetcar,  whose  contempt  of  facts  is  equaled  only  by  their  ignorance 
of  them,  are  perhaps  the  greatest  obstacles  to  any  intelligent  progress 
in  a  democracy.  "Mastery  of  a  vocabulary  of  abstract  generaliza- 
tions is  a  cheap  and  often  effective  substitute  for  thinking.  No- 
where is  the  function  of  language  to  conceal  thought  more  happily 
demonstrated."  There  is  no  student  in  composition  Who  presents 
a  more  baflling  problem  to  the  teacher  than  the  one  who  has 
acquired  a  glib  facility  in  the  use  of  abstract  terms  and  notions, 
but  who  has  little  conception  of  the  facts  on  which  they  are  based. 
Superficiality  is  no  less  a  deterrent  to  real  honest  thinking  than 
triviality.  We  complain  constantly  because  our  students  have 
been  taught  to  talk  about  the  characteristics  of  our  great  writers, 
to  speak  of  the  mysticism  of  Keats,  the  nature  philosophy  of 
Wordsworth,  the  romanticism  of  Byron,  without  ever  having  read 
the  works  of  these  writers.  I  conceive  that  there  is  at  least  an 
equal  danger  in  leading  them  to  discuss  the  general  problems  of 
college  life  without  any  experience  of  it,  or  the  more  complex 
problems  of  politics  and  philosophy  and  religion  without  prelimi- 
nary discipline  in  the  elemental  notions  which  underlie  them. 

If  I  may  be  permitted  to  state  my  last  general  objection  rather 
frankly,  I  should  say  that  I  can  see  no  reason  for  expecting  Fresh- 
men to  think  fruitfully  on  these  questions  when  there  is  so  little 
evidence  that  their  instructors  ever  have  done  so.  It  is  an  axiom 
of  teaching  that  the  quickest  way  to  learn  a  subject  is  to  offer  a 
course  in  it.  I  have  little  doubt  that  the  adoption  of  one  of  these 
texts  in  any  college  would  prove  of  immense  educative  value,  but 
it  would  be  the  instructors  who  would  primarily  be  benefited. 
It  might  not  be  a  bad  idea  to  prescribe  such  a  text  as  Fulton's 
College  Life,  Its  Conditions  and  Its  Problems  or  Rice's  College  and  the 
Future  for  study  by  the  entire  faculty,  and  to  ask  them  to  answer 
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the  question  "What  is  a  college  for?"  or  to  justify  the  curriculum 
they  have  established.  I  am  sure  that  if  this  ever  became  a  general 
practice  we  should  soon  have  a  Hague  tribunal  of  college  professors 
passmg  resolutions  against  the  "cruel  and  inhuman"  punishments 
of  college  authorities. 

The  differing  content  suggested  for  these  courses  by  the  various 
types  of  volumes  gives  rise  to  specific  questions  concerning  them. 
If  we  consider  those  books  the  aim  of  which  is  to  orient  the  student 
in  the  theories  of  economics,  politics,  sociology,  philosophy,  and 
religion,  we  may  well  ask  where  we  are  to  find  the  man  equipped 
to  teach  intelligently  such  a  survey  course  of  the  various  fields  of 
knowledge.  If  we  assume,  however,  with  the  editors  that  the 
primary  purpose  is  to  raise  questions  rather  than  to  answer  them, 
and  furthermore  that  each  instructor  will  select  only  those  fields 
for  which  his  own  preparation  has  fitted  him,  we  may  ask  further 
why,  if  special  training  is  needed  by  the  teacher  for  an  approach 
to  these  problems,  is  it  not  also  essential  to  the  student  ?  To  illus- 
trate by  a  specific  case:  On  the  surface,  one  of  the  simplest  of  these 
essays  and  one  which  touches  most  directly  the  common  experiences 
of  us  all  is  William  James's  The  WiU  to  Believe,  And  yet  to  anyone 
who  reads  this  essay  with  any  background  of  philosophic  discipline 
it  raises,  by  implication  at  least,  such  fundamental  questions  as 
the  nature  of  truth  and  error,  of  belief  and  doubt,  of  reality,  of 
knowledge,  that  one  wonders  what  would  be  the  beneficial  result 
of  its  study  by  an  untutored  instructor  and  a  class  imtrained  in 
philosophic  speculation. 

If  we  are  answered  by  the  statement  that  no  attempt  is  to  be 
made  to  answer  questions  that  may  be  raised,  that  the  chief  value 
of  such  a  study  is  to  awaken  the  student's  curiosity,  to  act  as  a 
provocative  of  wider  interests,  to  serve  as  a  method  of  approach 
to  the  various  fields  of  collegiate  study,  we  may  well  question  our- 
selves whether  we  are  preparing  students  for  their  future  courses 
in  history,  politics,  and  philosophy  in  the  right  way.  Are  we  ren- 
dering a  real  service  to  the  students  themselves  or  to  the  teachers 
in  these  other  fields?  The  student  who  elects  work  in  politics 
because  his  interest  has  been  aroused  in  the  abstract  questions  con- 
cerning popular  government  finds  that  he  is  required  to  take  a 
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series  of  courses  studying  various  forms  of  govenunent  as  a  pre- 
requisite to  the  coxirse  in  political  thought.  We  all  deprecate  the 
increasing  intolerance  of  students  toward  disciplinary  courses.  It 
is  certainly  an  open  question  whether  we  are  not  fostering  this 
spirit  by  raising  questions  which  a  student  cannot  hope  to  have 
answered  until  he  has  reached  advanced,  intensive  courses.  Is  it 
not  a  wiser  educational  policy  to  confine  our  attempts  to  arouse  his 
curiosity  to  those  specific  problems  which  are  dealt  with  in  the 
elementary,  preliminary  courses  in  any  subject? 

When  we  turn  to  those  volumes  designed  to  induce  Freshmen 
to  think  more  seriously  about  questions  concerning  the  nature  of 
college  life  and  college  work,  there  is  the  same  general  danger  of 
forming  hasty  a  priori  generalizations.  Students  at  the  present 
time  are  sufilciently  skeptical  and  critical  in  regard  to  the  various 
courses  that  are  offered  them;  they  are  loath  to  submit  to  the 
instructor's  directions  without  being  able  to  perceive  in  advance 
exactly  the  end  in  view.  They  have  not  sufficient  trust  that  he  is 
a  competent  guide,  that  he  knows  the  why  and  wherefore  of  his 
methods,  and  that  the  end  will  justify  the  means.  To  devote  more 
than  an  incidental  part  of  any  course  to  cultivating  continuous 
introspection  on  their  part,  if  it  does  not  cause  them  to  become 
self-conscious  prigs,  may  develop  in  them  a  hj^percritical  attitude 
toward  their  college  work  before  they  have  that  historical  per- 
spective from  which  alone  a  soimd  judgment  can  be  made. 

It  may  be  safely  assumed  that  college  students  are  preached  to 
enough;  most  of  us  have  the  homiletic  instinct.  What  they  need 
is  not  more  vague  idealism,  but  some  sort  of  incentive  to  reconcile 
theory  and  practice.  It  seems  to  me  that  the  teacher  of  composi- 
tion can  be  of  more  help  to  them  and  at  the  same  time  induce  the 
writing  of  themes  which  have  more  real,  honest  expression  of  the 
students'  own  opinions,  by  taking  as  his  point  of  departure,  not 
some  essay  on  the  ideals  of  a  college  education,  but  some  contem- 
porary incident  in  the  life  of  the  students.  I  say  this  in  spite  of  all 
the  scorn  which  has  been  heaped  upon  ''the  trivialities,  the  small 
concerns  of  school  life,"  as  subjects  for  themes. 

Recently  I  spent  about  two  weeks  with  a  class,  not  of  Freshmen, 
but  of  Sophomores  and  Jxmiors,  on  James's  essay.  The  Social  Value 
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of  the  College  Bred.  Because  I  realize  that  I  am  an  inferior  teacher 
dealing  with  inferior  students,  or  at  least  with  students  whose 
capacities  I  underestimate,  I  pass  over  those  painful  moments 
devoted  to  explaining  the  meaning  of  the  simplest  passages,  even 
to  discussing  the  use  of  words  in  any  but  their  most  common  sig- 
nificance, and  to  expounding  such  epigrams  as  ^'The  rivahy  of  pat- 
terns is  the  history  of  the  world."  We  laid  emphasis  on  the  central 
idea  of  the  essay,  that  what  a  college  '^  should  at  least  try  to  give 
us  is  a  general  sense  of  what,  under  various  disguises,  superiority 
has  always  signified  and  may  still  signify."  I  then  asked  the 
students  to  apply  this  by  giving  in  a  theme  an  instance  of  a  course 
or  group  of  courses  which  had  developed  in  them  this  sense  of  ideal 
values.  I  was  not  a  little  discouraged  to  find  that  exactly  one-half 
the  class  had  failed  to  grasp  James's  distinction  between  ''technical 
skill"  and  a  "sense  of  superiority." 

While  we  were  on  this  subject  the  following  editorial  appeared 
in  the  coU^e  daily  paper: 

Dead  Ones 

About  the  most  useless  and  irritatiiig  physical  substance  with  which  a 
college  campus  is  afflicted  is  the  dead  instructor.  Of  course,  the  buried-in- 
ten-feet-of-cold-loam  kind  is  not  referred  to  here,  but  that  sort  which  is  all 
the  harder  to  put  up  with  because  he  has  not  been  interred.  The  species  is  far 
from  extinct;  it  can  be  seen  any  old  day  crawling  about  the  campus  like  a 
tortoise  with  its  head  drawn  into  its  shell.  It  used  to  be  that  the  students  took 
matters  into  their  own  hands  and  tried  to  stir  him  up  a  bit  and  find  out  if  he 
had  a  human  side  by  certain  desirable  forms  of  rejuvenation,  such  as  a  ducking 
in  a  river  or  rolling  down  a  hay  stack  in  a  barrel,  but  now  this  b  not  allowed. 
The  law  and  the  authorities  are  against  it,  which  is  a  shame.  It  did  them  so 
much  good.  Now  all  the  satisfaction  that  can  be  gotten  out  of  it  is  to  talk 
about  them. 

It  is  regrettable,  but  it  is  a  fact  that  the  majority  of  instructors  have  no 
thought  of  the  university  affairs  outside  of  their  classrooms.  Their  salary  is 
only  in  pa3anent  for  a  specified  number  of  lectiures  per  week,  and  after  they  are 
over,  the  next  thing  to  do  is  to  get  buried  in  a  pile  of  books  and  revel.  Why, 
there  are  instructors  on  this  campus  who  never  attend  a  football  game  during 
the  entire  season,  never  attend  a  chapel  service,  never  hear  a  debate,  or  in  any 
other  way  indicate  that  they  have  any  interest  in  the  institution.  Should  you 
tiy  to  talk  to  them  about  anything  of  current  campus  import  they  couldn't 
in  the  least  comprehend  you.  If  it  were  not  for  the  saving  grace  of  a  few  among 
them  who  attempt  to  shoulder  their  own  and  the  burdens  of  the  dead  ones,  this 
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place  would  be  like  a  morgue.  For  these  few  live  wires  who  stir  things  up 
occasionally  the  students  are  thankfid.  It  is  very  nice  and  very  desirable 
that  an  instructor  should  be  vitally  concerned  with  the  subject  he  has  long  since 
determined  to  make  his  life-work,  but  this  is  no  excuse  for  a  total  disregard  of 
immediate  and  contemporary  things. 

An  instructor  who  gets  out  among  the  students,  shows  an  interest  in  under- 
graduate affairs,  even  though  he  may  not  be  as  able  a  teacher  as  the  dead  variety 
is  worth  a  dozen  of  that  kind  at  the  most  carefid  reckoning.  It  can  also  be 
said  that  with  but  very  few  exceptions  the  instructors  who  do  crawl  out  of  their 
shells  and  become  a  flesh-and-blood  part  of  their  institution  achieve  greater 
success  in  their  profession  than  the  others.  The  most  widely  recognized  men 
in  this  university  are  men  who  are  alwa3rs  on  the  alert  as  to  what  is  going  on 
aiotmd  the  campus  and  who  are  always  willing  and  anxious  to  do  their  share 
toward  the  general  progress.  Nobody  has  any  time  for  a  man  who  wraps 
himself  in  an  intellectual  cocoon  and  forgets  the  human  element  about  him. 

It  woxild  be  a  waste  of  time  to  point  out  the  possibilities  of  this 
as  a  theme  subject,  but  I  caimot  resist  saying  that  I  believe  stu- 
dents gained  a  clearer,  more  lasting  conception  of  certain  ideals 
of  imiversity  education  by  a  discussion  of  it  than  from  a  study  of 
James's  thoughtful  essay.  Moreover,  they  were  ideals  which  were 
not  in  any  way  divorced  from  what  Stevenson  calls  "the  warm  and 
palpitating  facts  of  life." 

The  aims  of  co-ordinating  the  various  subjects  of  undergraduate 
study  and  of  giving  a  greater  imity  and  seriousness  to  student  life 
are  certainly  most  praiseworthy.  But  at  least  it  is  open  to  ques- 
tion whether  the  proper  time  to  coordinate  thinking  on  various 
subjects  is  before  students  have  any  knowledge  of  them,  or  that 
the  time  to  clarify  thought  on  college  life  is  when  one  is  just  enter- 
ing upon  it.  In  my  humble  opinion  the  proper  place  for  a  "  course 
in  ideas"  or  a  "thought-course"  is  in  the  Senior  and  not  the  Fresh- 
man year.  If  it  is  the  business,  or  even  the  high  privilege,  of  the 
teacher  of  English  to  act  as  a  general  intermediary  between  other 
more  or  less  imrelated  courses  or  as  a  moral  mentor  to  under- 
graduates in  general,  his  work  can  be  most  efficiently  performed 
when  students  have  some  basis  of  knowledge  and  of  experience  for 
the  formation  of  opinions  of  their  own.  The  results  of  such  a  course 
obviously  can  scarcely  affect  undergraduate  life,  but  we  are  too 
prone  to  forget  that  a  college  education  in  its  most  beneficent 
aspects  but  begins  when  a  student  receives  his  degree. 
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Furthermore,  such  a  course  should  be  given  by  a  mature,  suc- 
cessful teacher.  The  man  of  the  broadest  interests,  the  most 
diversified  experience,  and  the  most  liberal  culture  in  the  entire 
college  faculty  should  be  chosen,  whether  he  is  a  member  of  the 
English  department  or  not,  although  I  presume  we  should  naturally 
expect  to  find  him  in  our  own  ranks.  Certainly  it  ought  not  to  be 
taught  by  the  callow  youths,  themselves  just  out  of  college,  so  many 
of  whom  cut  their  professional  teeth  in  courses  in  Freshman  com- 
position. When  I  look  back  upon  that  youth  who  began  his  teach- 
ing of  college  Freshmen  fifteen  years  ago,  that  "other  me,"  with 
his  inexperience,  his  ignorance  of  his  own  ignorance,  and  with  the 
distorted  perspective  of  his  tmdergraduate  days  not  yet  rectified 
by  sanifying  responsibilities,  I  shudder  to  think  what  would  have 
been  the  result  had  I  been  called  upon  to  serve  as  an  educational 
orientator. 

In  conclusion,  let  me  say  that  if  I  have  raised  problems  without 
solving  them,  I  have  only  availed  myself  of  the  privilege  of  the 
teachers  of  these  courses  to  stimulate  thinking,  not  to  reach  con- 
clusions; and  further,  that  "to  state  one  argument  is  not  necessarily 
to  be  deaf  to  all  others.''  In  spite  of  my  apparent  dogmatism  I 
have  the  greatest  sympathy  with  any  attempts  to  improve  the 
teaching  of  composition  in  our  colleges,  and,  I  trust,  a  mind  open 
to  receive  and  profit  by  the  experiences  of  others  engaged  in  this 
work. 
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ALICE  LOUISE  MARSH 
Eastern  High  Sdiod,  Detroit,  Michigan 


One  hears  a  great  deal  nowadays  about  the  school  as  a  social 
center,  but  comparatively  little  is  said  about  my  topic,  ''Social- 
izing Influences  in  the  Classroom."  Not  that  the  idea  of  relating 
the  school  to  the  social  whole  is  not  emphasized — quite  the  con- 
trary— but  rather  that  the  feeling  prevails  that  experiment  or 
practice  along  that  line  belongs  properly  to  the  field  of  the  private 
or  the  demonstration  school,  rather  than  to  the  public  school, 
either  elementary  or  secondary.  That  is  the  reason,  possibly,  why 
the  Gary  school  s}rstem,  serving  as  it  does  both  the  individual  and 
the  community  to  a  wonderful  degree,  has  excited  so  much  interest 
and  proved  such  an  awakening  influence.  But  even  with  this 
evidence  before  us,  we  are  still  apt  to  be  conservative.  So  many 
reasons  seem  plausible  to  us  why  we  should  not  adopt  any  innova- 
tions, for  we  all  know  by  experience  how  much  easier  it  is  to  follow 
the  path  of  least  resistance. 

It  is  not  the  purpose  of  this  paper  to  advocate  any  startling 
reform.  Still  less  is  there  any  desire  to  bring  forward  devices  or 
suggest  plans.  It  is  merely  a  plea  that  we  make  our  practice  in 
the  schoolroom  keep  pace,  in  some  degree,  with  our  theory  in 
education. 

We  shall  all  agree  with  Dr.  Dewey  in  his  familiar  definition: 
''The  school  is  not  a  preparation  for  life:  it  is  life!"  If  this  be 
granted,  then  there  shotdd  be,  on  the  part  of  the  teacher,  close 
study  of  the  needs  of  the  individual  child.  With  this  carried  to  its 
extreme,  we  can  readily  see  that  we  should  have  individualism  as 
a  result.  Hence  there  is  the  further  need  that  at  every  point, 
whenever  possible,  the  individual  shall  be  linked  to  and  made  one 
with  the  social  whole. 

This  is  in  accord  with  the  true  spirit  of  democracy,  which 
"recognizes  in  men  a  diversity  of  gifts  such  that  each  man  is 
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destined  to  lead  in  some  things  and  to  follow  in  other  relations. 
That  is,  to  lead  wisely  and  to  follow  wisely  are  the  correlated  duties 
of  every  man  in  a  democratic  society." 

Here,  then,  is  the  crucial  question  for  everyone  associated  with 
children  in  a  classroom:  "Do  we  help  every  student  to  find  himself 
and  his  fellow-men?" 

In  September  last,  I  changed  schools  on  short  notice,  going 
from  a  secondary  practice  department  in  a  normal  school  to  a  large 
public  high  school.  I  was  rather  keen  to  see  how  far  the  socializing 
principles  I  had  been  experimenting  with  were  applicable  under 
new  conditions  and  in  a  different  environment.  Hence  my  problem, 
if  we  may  so  dignify  it,  was  with  me  from  the  start. 

The  school  to  which  I  was  assigned  had  eighteen  htmdred  stu- 
dents, an  excess  of  four  hundred  over  the  previous  year.  As  a 
result,  classrooms  were  at  a  premiima,  and  recitations  were  held 
in  the  auditorium,  in  comers  of  the  halls  fitted  up  for  the  purpose, 
and  even  in  the  attic,  so  that  I  considered  myself  exceedingly 
fortunate  to  have  a  room  entirely  my  own. 

It  had  been  a  janitor's  supply  room,  and  was  in  the  basement. 
It  was  oblong  in  shape  and  about  26  by  20  feet.  Still  it  had  certain 
compensating  features,  for  it  had  a  glazed  door  which  opened  out 
on  a  stretch  of  green  lawn  and  gave  a  view  of  the  wide  sweep  of  a 
very  attractive  boulevard.  I  mention  this  because  one  end  of  the 
room  was  so  dark  that  even  on  sunny  spring  days  we  had  to  depend 
on  artificial  light.  I  had  five  classes  of  thirty  pupils  each,  and  my 
subject  is  English.  Now  I  think  you  are  in  touch  with  my  envi- 
ronment. 

People  are  more  important  than  furniture,  so  I  shall  treat  them 
first.  In  many  respects,  the  personnel  of  the  classes  was  ideal, 
ranging  from  the  very  rich  to  the  very  poor,  or  at  least  to  those 
who  were  putting  themselves  through  school  by  their  own  efforts. 
There  were  colored  as  well  as  white  students,  and  while  Germans 
predominated,  there  was  a  goodly  number  of  almost  every  European 
nationality,  notably  -  Russians.  Gentiles  and  Jews  were  about 
evenly  distributed  and  occasionally  one  encountered  a  youth  in 
that  stage  of  imbelief  that  he  fancied  himself  an  atheist.  From 
the  fiirst  I  was  impressed  with  the  friendly  attitude  of  the  students. 
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If  experience  has  taught  me  ansrthing,  it  is  the  fact  that  it  is 
best  to  introduce  innovations  cautiously,  and  though  I  longed  to 
begin  as  I  meant  to  go  on,  I  wisely  refrained.  Since  my  first  step 
was  to  get  the  students  acquainted  with  one  another  and  with  me, 
if  we  were  to  work  together,  I  simply  stated  that  I  had  always 
been  accustomed  to  calling  my  students  by  their  first  names  and 
that  I  intended  to  do  so  in  the  present  instance.  If  at  the  end  of 
two  weeks  they  preferred  the  use  of  "Mr."  and  "Miss"  it  would 
be  equally  agreeable  to  me.  (I  might  anticipate,  and  say  that 
when  the  question  was  put  to  them,  they  unanimously  voted  for 
first  names.)  Then  we  set  to  work  on  planning  the  lessons  for  the 
next  two  days,  for  after  all  that  was  our  purpose  in  coming  together. 
If  the  room  had  seemed  congested  with  nothing  but  the  furniture, 
the  addition  of  thirty  pupils,  mostly  boys,  did  not  relieve  the 
situation.  The  desks  were  similar  to  those  used  in  most  class- 
rooms. Many  of  the  "arms"  had  become  loosened,  and  I  at  once 
enlisted  the  help  of  the  boys  in  the  first  class.  Without  exception 
they  volimteered.  I  selected  one  who  seemed  energetic  and  a 
favorite  with  others,  and  put  him  in  charge  of  the  group,  to  see 
that  all  went  smoothly.  When  they  started  to  work  they  expressed 
themselves  dissatisfied  with  the  disfigured  surfaces  of  the  wood,  with 
the  result  that  eventually  all  the  arms  were  removed,  the  surfaces 
planed,  and  the  whole  "  sized  "  and  refinished.  This  transferred  the 
scene  of  action  to  the  manual-training  rooms  and  covered  a  period 
of  several  weeks.  The  leader  not  only  worked  himself,  but  kept 
the  time  of  the  others,  and  I  fotmd  that  many  had  devoted  seven 
and  eight  hours  after  school  to  the  work.  The  boys  in  another 
dass  took  charge  of  the  desk,  a  somewhat  battered  specimen,  took 
off  the  varnish  with  varnish  remover,  and  made  the  article  as  good 
as  new.  The  boys  in  these  two  classes  learned  to  work  together 
and  later  manifested  remarkable  group  spirit. 

As  is  very  often  the  case,  the  girls  were  a  more  difficult  problem 
to  handle.  The  teacher  of  English  has  an  advantage  in  her  fre- 
quent "themes"  if  she  chooses  to  make  use  of  it.  By  means  of  a 
questionnaire  which  I  invented  to  satisfy  my  suspicions  on  the 
subject,  I  found  that  relatively  few  of  the  girls  knew  much  of  the 
really  "big"  women  of  our  day.    They  could  give,  in  some  instances. 
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meager  data  about  Jane  Addazns,  but  had  never  heard  of  Dr. 
Katharine  Davis  and  her  work  at  Bedford,  or  of  Florence  Kelly 
and  her  efforts  in  behalf  of  laboring  women.  Without  exception, 
all  were  aware  of  the  pitiful  story  of  Evelyn  Nesbit  Thaw. 

I  therefore  proposed  that  all  the  girls  in  all  my  classes  should 
meet  in  my  room  for  a  social  hour  on  Friday  of  the  third  week. 
The  pupils  in  the  first-hour  class  were  to  be  the  hostesses  and  take 
charge  of  the  meeting.  Three  girls  in  each  class  were  to  be  respon- 
sible for  introducing  the  ones  in  their  group  to  all  the  other  girls. 
Refreshments  were  to  be  in  charge  of  the  hostesses  of  the  day,  and 
were  to  consist  of  cocoa  and  sandwiches. 

Meantime  I  had  given  the  topic  ''Jane  Addams:  The  Woman 
and  Her  Work"  to  two  girls  who  seemed  responsible.  Friday 
afternoon  came  and  the  hostesses  arrived  an  hour  before  the  others 
to  get  the  room  in  readiness.  Faced  with  the  problem  of  making 
the  meeting-place  comfortable  for  sixty-five  girls,  they  asked  the 
very  natural  question,  "Where  shall  we  find  room  to  put  them  all  ?  " 

I  said  what  I  had  been  longing  to  suggest  since  the  first  day, 
"Why  not  put  the  recitation  benches  against  the  wall,  leaving  the 
center  of  the  room  clear  ?  " 

As  soon  as  this  was  done,  they  all  exclaimed,  "How  much 
larger  the  room  looks !  Wouldn't  it  be  fun  to  have  it  like  this  all  the 
timel''  I  said  I  was  quite  willing  to  have  it  so,  as  I  had  always 
been  accustomed  to  seating  my  classes  that  way. 

The  girls  arrived  on  time  and  were  duly  "introduced,"  so  that 
the  ice  was  quite  well  broken  when  the  time  came  for  the  program. 
He  two  girls  had  had  numerous  consultations.  One  had  taken 
Twenty  Years  at  Hull  House  and  the  other  The  Spirit  of  Youth  and 
the  City  Streets — ^no  light  task  for  a  mature  club-woman  to  handle 
— and  I  awaited  the  outcome  with  interest.  When  the  two  speakers 
saw  the  size  of  the  books  they  were  to  discuss,  they  had  asked  me 
if  they  were  expected  to  cover  it  all.  I  replied,  "I  don't  believe 
I  should  if  I  were  you.  Suppose  you  select  the  parts  that  you 
think  would  be  interesting  to  the  girls  and  just  tell  it  as  simply  as 
you  can,  instead  of  writrag  it  down." 

I  was  proud  of  the  straightforward,  earnest  way  they  attacked 
the  subject.    The  Spirit  of  Youth  and  the  City  Streets  had  reached 
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the  discussion  of  the  dance  problem  when  a  "rap"  came  at  the 
door.  The  one  who  answered  it  reported  that  a  boy  was  there 
who  said  he  had  been  invited  to  the  meeting.  Two  blushing  damsels 
acknowledged  they  had  invited  him  "for  ftm,"  because  they  never 
thought  he  would  come  to  a  girls'  meeting.  I  went  to  the  door 
and  asked  him  in.  He  proved  to  be  an  enterprising  youth  in  one 
of  my  classes,  George  Jones  by  name,  and  before  he  fully  realized 
just  what  was  happening  he  was  in  the  room,  seated,  and  The 
Spirit  of  Youih  was  resumed. 

James  tells  us  that  we  should  never  arouse  an  emotion  without 
providing  some  outlet  in  action.  Hence  I  was  curious  to  see  what 
the  response  would  be  to  "Jane  Addams."  The  girls  talked  quite 
freely  and  the  conversation  naturally  turned  to  the  settlement  in 
our  section  of  the  dty.  Several  had  visited  it  frequently  and  were 
familiar  with  its  workings.  Finally  one  suggested,  "Why  can't 
we  get  together  and  do  something  for  them?"  I  was  obliged  to 
explain  that  there  was  a  ruling  of  the  local  board  which  would  in- 
terfere, but  that  they  could  do  something,  certainly,  as  individuals. 

During  all  this  discussion,  George  Jones  had  been  an  interested 
spectator.  At  this  stage  in  the  proceedings  he  arose  and  said  with 
some  heat,  "If  you  girls  are  really  looking  for  something  to  do, 
here's  your  chance!"  And  then  he  proceeded  to  tell  how  much 
need  there  was  for  cotton  for  the  wounded  soldiers,  concluding, 
"It  will  only  cost  ten  cents  for  the  cotton  besides  the  postage,  and 
I'll  put  the  address  on  the  bulletin  board  tomorrow." 

One  of  the  girls,  more  for  the  sake  of  saying  something  than 
any  other  reason,  said,  "But  if  we  send  cotton  to  the  Germans, 
shall  we  be  really  neutral  ?" 

I  could  scarcely  keep  from  smiling  when  George  replied,  with 
fine  scorn:  "If  a  poor  fellow's  wounds  need  dressing,  that's  no 
time  to  ask  what  country  he  belongs  to." 

These  meetings  were  held  once  a  month  throughout  the  year. 

While  this  had  been  going  on,  during  the  first  week  or  so,  I  was 
searching  for  the  simplest  and  most  natural  way  of  bringing  to  the 
pupils  some  consciousness  of  the  social  whole.  Finally  I  hit  upon 
a  plan:  One  of  the  boys,  who  was  rather  skilful  in  lettering,  put 
"Each  for  all,  and  all  for  each,"  in  orange  and  black  on  the  black- 
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board.  Ixmnediately  the  pupils  began  asking  the  meaning.  I 
opened  Carlyle's  Essays  to  the  one  on  "Labor,"  beginning  with 
the  passage,  ''Blessed  is  the  man  that  has  foimd  his  work,"  and 
read  two  or  three  pages,  without  comment.  It  acted  like  a  tonic. 
Then,  speaking  of  the  motto,  I  said,  ''It  really  means  what  some 
people  think  is  a  good  definition  of  education:  the  training  of  one's 
self  for  the  service  of  others."  And  then  we  went  on  with  the 
lesson. 

It  was  not  long  before  they  began  to  use  "social"  terms  quite 
naturally,  and  I  based  most  of  my  suggestions  on  improving  the 
manner  of  reciting  in  the  same  way.  For  instance,  I  suggested 
that  it  was  anH-social  to  speak  so  low  or  so  indistinctly  that  all 
could  not  hear.  It  is  social  to  look  at  the  individuals  you  are 
addressing  in  class.  It  is  anti-social  to  be  destructive  in  criticism 
unless  at  the  same  time  one  can  be  constructive,  and  suggest  a 
remedy  for  the  fault;  and  so  on. 

At  about  this  time,  I  organized  each  of  the  five  classes  into 
literary  societies.  Much  to  my  surprise,  they  took  to  this  inno- 
vation like  "ducks  to  water."  Possibly  this  may  be  explained 
by  the  fact  that  knowledge  of  parliamentary  usage  appealed  to 
them  as  practical  from  the  emphasis  placed  upon  it  in  the  numerous 
organizations  for  boys,  such  as  the  "Scouts"  and  the  "Children  of 
the  Republic."  The  beginning  was  unpretentious.  The  pupils 
voted  on  names  for  each  club.  Then,  taking  the  class  list  alpha- 
betically, each  served  in  turn  as  secretary  and  presiding  officer. 

or  instance,  the  one  who  was  secretary  today  became  chairman 
tvTAorrow,  and  so  on  imtil  the  list  was  exhausted,  when  we  simply 
began  over  again.  We  pursued  the  usual  order  of  business,  from 
"roll-call"  and  "reading  of  the  minutes"  to  "program  for  the 
day,"  which,  of  course,  was  the  regular  lesson.  Very  soon  this 
was  running  so  smoothly  that  it  rarely  took  more  than  six  minutes. 
The  "minutes"  included  a  report  of  the  topics  imder  discussion, 
as  well  as  of  any  contributions  made  during  class  hour.  For 
instance,  my  reading  from  Carlyle  was  reported  in  this  wise:  "Miss 
Marsh  gave  a  fine  contribution,  a  sermon  on  'work.'  " 

Gradually  we  learned  some  parliamentary  usage,  as  occasion 
arose,  such  as  putting  motions,  etc.    This  may  show  that  the 
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students  regarded  it  as  practical:  One  pupil  asked  me  if  her  note- 
book was  corrected  yet,  and  explained  that  her  mother  wanted  to 
read  her  notes  on  how  to  put  a  motion,  to  see  if  her  own  club  was 
doing  it  right. 

The  '^ minutes"  of  the  literary  societies  stimulated  the  making 
of  special  reports,  and  I  therefore  kept  my  eyes  open  for  points 
that  would  be  of  interest  to  different  types  of  students.  One 
student  had  reported  on  a  short  but  very  thrilling  story  on  the 
treatment  of  political  prisoners  in  Russia,  written  by  George  Ken- 
nan,  which  appeared  in  the  OtUlook  a  year  or  so  ago. 

This  started  two  lines  of  research:  one  on  "Prison  Reform" 
and  the  other  on  "Characteristics  of  the  Russian  People."  The 
latter  was  managed  by  a  young  man  about  twenty-two  years  old, 
a  Russian  Jew,  unusually  intelligent,  who  has  been  in  this  country 
three  years.  His  choice  and  arrangement  of  topics  were  fine.  More- 
over, his  references  were  to  definite  sections  of  a  book  or  pamphlet, 
so  that  no  time  was  lost  by  his  group  in  finding  the  assignments. 

The  two  boys  in  charge  of  "Prison  Reform"  were  of  the  type 
that  not  only  manage  to  get  their  lessons  and  keep  track  of  the 
progress  of  the  recitation,  but  at  the  same  time  make  life  miserable 
for  the  teacher.  I  made  them  into  a  team  and  sent  them  to  investi- 
gate the  neighboring  branch  libraries.  I  gave  them  a  hint  about 
Poole's  Index  and  The  Reader's  Guide.  They  came  back  jubilant 
the  next  day,  having  spent  the  previous  afternoon  in  the  quest. 

Their  list  included  twenty-seven  references,  neatly  arranged. 
A  propos  of  Poole's  Index,  one  of  them  naively  remax^jed,  "It 
wasn't  so  hard,  when  once  you  got  the  'hang'  of  it."  Thr^'  also 
told  me  that  one  of  the  assistants  was  very  obliging,  "And  she  says 
if  we  want  any  bound  magazines  like  that  Magazine  of  Chanties 
she  can  get  it  for  us  from  the  main  library,  if  we'll  let  her  know 
two  days  beforehand."  One  outcome  of  this  trip  is  that  I  am 
planning  now  to  take  groups  to  these  branches  to  get  instruc- 
tion in  library  methods.  These  two  boys  continued  as  chairmen, 
assigning  topics  and  seeing  to  it  that  someone  was  ready  to  report 
each  day. 

We  included  debates  in  our  work,  discussing  labor  questions, 
mimidpal  ownership  of  railways,  and  kindred  topics.    I  told  the 
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pupils  Spencer's  story  of  the  two  knights  who  fought  over  the  device 
on  the  suit  of  armor,  emphasizing  that  a  liberal  education  embraces 
the  ability  to  get  the  other  fellow's  point  of  view.  I  also  foimd  it 
necessary  during  some  of  the  argmnents  to  call  attention  to  the 
fact  that  what  most  of  us  need  on  such  occasions  is  liglU  rather 
than  heat.  I  was  learning  every  day  myself.  Discussions  on 
capital  and  labor  brought  to  me  the  knowledge  that  a  goodly 
number  of  youths  were  saturated  with  I.W.W.  doctrines,  and  in 
order  to  find  out  what  I  had  to  combat  I  read  the  books  they 
loaned  me.  K  you  have  never  seen  them,  they  would  interest  you: 
the  line  of  argmnent  is  so  plausible,  the  half-truths  so  skilfully 
linked  together,  that  it  is  easy  to  see  how  strong  their  hold  must 
be  on  the  industrial  masses. 

I  read  with  the  proviso  that  the  pupils  in  turn  should  read  such 
articles  as  the  one  on  the  "Lawrence  Strike,  and  the  I.W.W.," 
which  appeared  in  the  AUdntic  MotUUy  in  May,  1912.  I  received 
a  warm  invitation  from  one  student  to  go  to  hear  Emma  Goldman 
speak.  "You'd  like  her,  I  think.  She's  great,  all  right,"  was  his 
comment. 

I  wish  that  time  permitted  to  tell  all  the  plans  we  worked  out 
together:  the  monthly  trips  to  the  art  museum  to  see  the  loan 
exhibitions,  and  the  play  the  students  developed  from  Silas  Mamer^ 
built  about  the  supper  party,  given  in  this  small  room,  the  per- 
formance lasting  through  one  class  period,  with  real  food  for  them- 
selves and  their  guests  and  a  rollicking  appreciation  of  the  fun  by 
both  spectators  and  actors.  But  I  have  already  exceeded  the 
bounds  of  good  taste  in  the  length  of  this  paper.  In  closing  I 
should  like  to  sketch  briefly  our  "flier"  in  journalism,  as  it  was 
rather  a  fitting  culmination  of  the  year's  work,  and  really  demon- 
strated the  growth  in  group  spirit. 

Four  of  the  five  classes  in  the  second  semester  were  English  IV 
divisions,  part  of  whose  work  includes  The  Lady  of  the  Lake  and 
a  detailed  study  of  versification.  To  vitalize  the  work,  we  took 
up  old  English  and  Scotch  ballads,  and  I  finally  suggested  that 
each  of  the  four  classes  make  a  newspaper,  the  material  to  be  based 
on  Scotch  life  and  The  Lady  of  the  Lake,  and  that  on  a  given  date 
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the  four  journals  should  go  to  press,  so  that  each  class  should  have 
the  benefit  of  discussing,  not  merely  its  own  paper,  but  the  rival 
sheets  as  well. 

They  went  at  it  quite  seriously.  Copies  of  Edinburgh  and 
London  papers  were  brought  to  school  and  literally  worn  to  shreds 
in  search  of  'Uocal  color."  The  classes  numbered  thirty  each,  and 
the  entire  class  voted  in  each  case  for  the  name  of  its  paper.  In 
some  cases  eighteeen  names  were  submitted  for  choice.  The  four 
finally  selected  were  "The  Scottish  Bugle,"  "The  Eastern  Clans- 
men," "Clan-Alpine  Review,"  and  "The  Trossachs  Daily." 

A  student  whose  father  works  on  one  of  the  big  dailies  got  us 
some  of  the  ends  of  the  rolls  on  which  genuine  newspapers  are 
printed.  These  were  pasted  smoothly  on  the  blackboard  and  in 
each  case  the  sheet  was  hidden  from  view  when  a  group  was  not 
at  work  upon  it. 

Then  the  students  organized  among  themselves.  Five  members 
of  each  class  were  chosen  by  ballot  to  act  as  the  editorial  staff. 
Each  of  these  in  turn  selected  five  students  to  work  with  him,  in 
soliciting  material  and  in  building  up  some  department  of  the  paper. 
Under  their  strenuous  efforts  talent  which  I  had  never  suspected 
came  to  light.  They  studied  the  details  and  produced  editorials 
on  the  outrages  perpetrated  by  the  Lowlanders,  and  kindred  topics. 
They  even  caught  the  flavor  of  Scotch  humor,  and  columns  of  jokes 
and  "near  jokes"  suddenly  made  their  appearance.  They  were 
forbidden  to  discuss  the  present  issue,  but  no  ban  of  neutrality 
prevented  their  getting  excited  over  ancient  feuds. 

Those  who  were  taking  commercial  courses  did  the  typewriting. 
Those  who  had  any  skill  in  lettering  designed  artistic  headlines, 
while  others  who  had  even  a  miscroscopic  gift  for  drawing  were  set 
to  work  on  cartoons  and  illustrations  for  advertisements.  The 
girls  were  indefatigable  in  furnishing  society  items:  Ellen's 
betrothal  and  marriage  were  turned  out  in  every  variety  of  style. 
Still,  when  the  four  sheets  went  to  press,  the  wail  went  up  that 
there  wasn't  enough  "copy." 

The  chairmen  came  to  me  separately  and  together  and  said  there 
were  some  who  had  done  little  or  nothing  by  way  of  co-operation. 
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"Do  you  want  me  to  interfere?"  I  inquired.  "I  should  really 
like  to  have  you  see  the  whole  thing  through  yourselves,  if  it  were 
possible." 

What  arguments  were  used  or  what  persuasion  was  brought  to 
bear  on  these  delinquents  I  have  no  means  of  knowing,  but  even- 
tually all  had  helped  and  the  papers,  "our"  newspapers,  were  com- 
plete. One  Henry  had  been  their  worst  grievance.  You  know  the 
type  of  overgrown  boy,  willing  and  loose-jointed,  of  whom  we  are 
likely  to  say,  "He  means  well,"  but  who  somehow  gets  through 
life  with  very  little  effort.  WeU,  they  succeeded  in  getting  two 
poems  and  an  epitaph  in  verse  out  of  Henry  and  I  regard  that  as  a 
triumph.  As  they  confided  to  me  in  secret:  "Who  would  have 
thought  Henry  had  it  in  him  to  write  poetry  f^^ 

And  as  I  said  in  reply  (and  in  conclusion),  "IVe  a  notion  that 
Henry  [and  I  might  have  added  with  truth  every  boy  or  girl]  has 
much  more  in  him  than  either  you  or  I  have  ever  succeeded  in 
bringing  out." 
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"Now,  dear,"  said  my  mother,  on  that  day  when  I  began  my 
career  as  a  poor  speller,  "Tve  decided  that  you're  old  enough  to 
learn  to  spell."  Again  and  again  even  unto  this  day  she  might 
utter  that  same  sentence  with  increasing  import.  "Excellent 
except  for  spelling — ^Fair"  was  the  judgment  which  my  best 
scholastic  efforts  seldom  escaped  imtil,  in  the  last  years  of  college, 
I  became  so  agile  with  the  dictionary  that  in  some  instances,  as  the 
students  say,  "I  got  by."  I  can  see  in  fancy  even  now  those  con- 
demning  marks    throughout    my   papers:     SpdUngl    SpeJUngl 

My  first  teachers,  hopeful,  indulgent  souls,  believing  that  I 
should  outgrowmy  aptitude  for  misspelling,passed  me  on  to  the  next 
class  with  the  minimum  mark.  In  preparatory  school  I  was  con- 
sidered a  blockhead,  and  in  college  an  impostor,  mainly  on  account 
of  misspelling.  All  kinds  of  penalties  were  inflicted  upon  me. 
In  some  classes  I  was  compelled  to  correct  my  misspelled  words 
hundreds  of  times;  in  others,  i  per  cent  for  each  misspelling  was 
docked  from  my  grade.  I  remember  that  in  one  philosophy 
examination  of  three  hours'  duration  I  misspelled  thirty  words, 
barely  escaping  a  "flunk."  In  one  French  course,  when  I  protested 
against  what  seemed  to  me  injustice  concerning  my  misspelling, 
the  instructor  made  a  bargain  with  me:  the  final  examination  was 
to  be  extremely  long  and  difficult,  and  I  should  get  the  same  mark 
in  the  course  that  I  obtained  in  the  examination.  I  cared  little 
for  marks;  but  since  the  university  demanded  high  grades  in  one's 
major  subject,  I  almost  sprained  my  "mainspring"  memorizing 
words  for  that  final,  which  was,  indeed,  all  that  the  instructor  had 
promised.  When  I  had  finished  the  examination,  I  wrote  on  the 
back  of  my  "blue  book"  the  following  quotation  from  Faust: 

My  poor  weak  head  is  racked  and  crazed,  ^  . 

My  thought  is  lost,  my  senses  mazed.  :  * 
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A  few  days  later  I  received  a  letter  with  a  "Return  to  Romance 
Language  Department"  in  the  upper  left-hand  comer  of  the 
envelope.  With  cold  fingers  I  tore  open  what  I  knew  must  be  my 
death  sentence  so  far  as  my  existence  in  the  French  Department  was 
concerned.  Fortunately,  however,  it  was  only  a  friendly  note  from 
the  instructor,  wishing  me  a  pleasant  summer  vacation  and  ending 
with  the  following  verse — ^not  from  Faust: 

In  the  final  she  did  fairly  well, 
But  alas,  she  has  not  learned  to  spell 
Incoherent,  a  word  she  has  often  heard. 
Why  has  she  not  ?   That  she  can  tell. 

Considering  the  imcertainties  of  my  spelling,  I  fared  luckily 
perhaps.  I  did  get  through  college  without  losing  a  single 
credit.  Even  the  "con  exams"  in  spelling  by  a  benevolent  stroke 
of  Providence,  assisted  IVe  often  suspected  by  the  poor  eyesight 
of  some  human  instructor,  I  just  passed.  But  Oh,  the  hardships,' 
the  mortifications,  the  humiliations  which  I  suffered  on  accoimt  of 
my  imforgivable  fault!  And  how  I  did  try  to  correct  it,  succeeding 
at  the  best,  however,  in  only  partly  concealing  it. 

At  last  I  decided  that  there  must  be  some  psychological  cause 
for  my  grievous  fault,  a  cause  to  discover  which  might  mean  the 
elimination  of  the  cause  itself.  Accordingly,  I  tried  to  play  the 
double  part  of  patient  and  psycho-analyst,  concentrating  my 
thoughts  upon  the  word  "spell,"  and  trying  then  to  reach  some 
satisfactory  conclusion  concerning  its  various  associations. 

I  foimd  it  easier  to  make  the  associations  than  I  had  anticipated. 
Clearly  and  vividly  the  word  "spell"  brought  to  my  mind  one  of 
the  first  events  in  my  conscious  existence,  an  event  which,  I  believe, 
is  responsible  for  my  first  if  not  my  most  substantial  conception  of 
mental  pain,  and  which  therefore  is  possibly  the  imconsdous  cause 
of  my  misspelling. 

I  must  have  been  exceedingly  young,  if  not  in  years  surely  in 
mind,  when  I  saw  for  the  first  time  a  green-backed  primer  and 
learned  its  mission.  Had  the  concept  of  the  mission  made  its 
way  through  the  natural  channels  of  my  particular  mind,  every- 
tjiing  about  that  primer  from  the  P  of  the  title  to  the  parrot  on  the 
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last  page  might  have  pleased  me  as  much  as  did  the  fragrance  of 
its  new  print.  I  remember  that  I  was  called  from  some  gleeful 
play  in  the  sunshine,  ensconced  at  my  mother's  side  on  a  lovely 
red-upholstered  settee,  and  told  that  the  time  had  come  when  I 
ought  to  learn  to  read  and  spell. 

My  mother  was  very  desirous  that  I,  her  surviving  offspring, 
should  be  something  more  than  one  of  those  normal  children  of 
whom  we  hear  so  much — an  abnormally  wonderful  one,  an  infant 
prodigy  perhaps,  of  whom  we  should  hear  much  more.  Accord- 
ingly, as  a  being  belonging  to  her,  a  being  considered  by  the  world 
at  large  too  young  to  possess  an  individuality  worthy  of  considera- 
tion, I  was  made  the  object  of  experiments  with  numerous  "best 
methods  of  developing  the  child."  Although  I  do  not  remember 
what  particular  method  was  followed  at  the  time  of  the  primer 
episode,  I  believe  that  my  mother  had  then  a  theory  for  my  mental 
development  as  definite  and  well  perfected  as  she  had  for  the  various 
measures  which  were  taken  to  encourage  my  physical  development. 
At  times  some  of  these  measures  were  extremely  objectionable 
to  one  of  my  temperament:  such  measures  as  the  nightly  brush- 
ing of  my  hair,  a  proceeding  which  I  tolerated  only  because  of  the 
stories  about  Mr.  Comb  and  Mrs.  Brush  and  the  nest  of  angry 
snarls;  the  frequent  change  of  white-sleeved  aprons  which  Susie, 
that  adorable  woman  who  acted  as  nurse  and  nudd-of-all-work, 
managed  to  accomplish,  telling  me  the  while  how  hard  it  was  for 
Mrs.  Hinkle  to  wa^  the  funny  pictures  I  made  on  them.  I  always 
did  think  Mrs.  Hinkle  very  unkind  to  try  to  wash  away  the  pic- 
tures, but  was  reluctant  to  say  so  when  I  saw  her  red  face  through 
the  steam  in  the  laundry  room.  I  regret  now  that  in  my  first 
spelling-lesson  I  did  not  revolt  so  violently  that  my  mother  might 
have  resorted  to  the  "Mr.  Comb  and  Mrs.  Brush"  method.  How- 
ever, my  revolting  might  not  have  brought  about  the  same  com- 
promise; because  in  the  matter  of  hair-brushing  my  mother  was 
guided  for  the  most  part,  I  believe,  by  simple  pride,  while,  on  the 
other  hand,  in  this  matter  of  spelling  she  was  prompted  by  deep 
moral  convictions  as  well.  Is  it  not  a  religious  duty  of  every 
civilized  mother  to  teach  her  offspring  spelling  as  soon  as  possible — 
the  first  rudiment  of  learning  ? 
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"Now,  dear,"  said  my  mother,  "Fve  decided  that  you're  old 
enough  to  leam  to  spell.  We'll  have  our  first  lesson  today  in  this 
lovely  new  primer.  Not  many  little  girls  can  have  a  bright  new 
primer  like  this.  At  this  same  hour  every  day  we'll  have  another 
lesson.  You  must  form  regular  habits  in  order  that  when  you're 
a  bigger  girl  it  will  not  be  hard  to  go  to  real  school." 

I  regretted  leaving  the  simshine,  but  I  liked  the  red  of  the  settee 
and  soon  found  comfort  in  its  slippery  sides.  At  the  second  good 
slide  I  was  lifted  in  my  mother's  arms  and  shown  the  beautiful 
P  on  the  front  of  the  little  green  book. 

"Come,  dear,  let  us  look  at  this  lovely  big  fat  curly  P."  My 
mother  never  believed  in  "don'ts"  and  always  practiced  positive 
forms  of  discipline.    "Isn't  he  a  jolly  old  fellow  ?" 

"  Is  the  P  the  papa  of  the  little  letters  that  come  after  ?  They're 
holding  hands,  aren't  they?"  It  would  have  been  such  fun  to 
know  the  P's  relationship  to  the  others,  and  have  seen  him  run 
down  the  page  with  the  little  letters  tumbling  after! 

"We  must  leam  what  is  in  the  primer,"  said  my  mother  sweetly. 

Thus  she  refused  to  tell  me  anything  more  about  Mr.  P's  fat 
person,  after  having  herself  called  him  a  jolly  old  fellow!  As  I  had 
a  mind  which  attached  personality  to  everything  from  the  hair- 
brush to  the  violets  in  the  garden,  Mr.  P  appealed  to  me  most 
strongly.  Why  shouldn't  I  think  him  a  person?  Didn't  my 
mother  herself  authorize  the  personality  of  Mrs.  Brush  and  Mr. 
Comb  ?  Perhaps  I  should  have  felt  it  without  prompting.  Why 
shouldn't  all  things  feel  ?  I  felt.  "We  must  leam  what  is  in  the 
primer"  gave  no  promise  of  any  experience  relative  to  a  past  one, 
either  of  pleasure  or  pain.  I  did  not  care  for  the  primer  at  all!  I 
preferred  sliding  down  the  settee.  How  could  anyone  be  interested 
in  the  inside  of  an  old  primer  when  a  red,  slippery  sliding-place 
was  near  at  hand !  Grown-ups  have  such  peculiar,  exalted  opinions 
in  regard  to  the  value  of  "things." 

"You  can't  guess  what  is  on  the  first  page!"  suggested  my 
mother  as  she  turned  the  cover.  My  attention  was  at  once  brought 
again  to  the  primer.  I  shall  never  forget  that  first  page,  and  the 
picture  of  a  man  with  a  walking-stick!  The  walking-stick  amused 
me  very  much.    Of  what  interest  was  the  man  ? 
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"Papa  hasn't  such  a  funny  cane." 

"All  men  do  not  have  them;  this  one  has." 

"Do  all  the  men  in  little  girls'  primers  have  them  ?" 

"I  don't  know." 

"Let's  get  another  and  see." 

"We'll  get  another  when  we  have  learned  all  that  is  in  this  one." 
An  early  effort  at  research  discouraged  at  its  birth! 

While  my  mother  read  "man,  men,  see.  This  is  a  man,  I  see 
a  man,"  I  measured  her  nose  with  my  forefinger,  pretending  the 
finger  to  be  a  magic  walking-stick.  I  saw  no  reason  for  saying 
over  and  over  again  after  my  mother,  while  looking  at  the  page, 
m-a-n,  and  m-e-n,  and  s-e-e.  My  game  of  pretending  that  my 
finger  was  a  magic  walking-stick  not  pleasing  my  mother,  she 
made  her  nose  too  unsteady  for  the  continuance  of  the  game.  I 
wanted  to  see  what  was  on  the  next  page,  I  wanted  to  smell  the 
book.  In  every  direction  my  mind  struggled  away  from  the  process 
denoted  by  "spell." 

"Please  let  me  smell  the  green  book.  Let  me  smell  Mr.  Smell. 
Why  can't  we  see  Mr.  Smell?" 

"We  only  smeU  him." 

"Is  he  hiding  like  the  smell  in  grandma's  flowers?" 

"Yes."  Why  should  my  mother  have  admitted  his  existence 
if  she  wished  me  to  have  no  more  acquaintance  with  him  ?  The 
mystery  of  this  hidden  personality!  Why  was  the  truth  regarding 
the  existence  of  Mr.  Smell  not  explained  to  me  then,  when  my  mind 
bounded  to  receive  it?  Why  must  I  wait  imtil  my  elders  con- 
sidered me  old  enough  to  read  essa3rs  about  printing  and  the 
psychology  of  smell  before  I  could  know  all  concerning  Mr.  Smell's 
existence  ?  Why  must  I  wait  until  a  time  when  Mr.  Smell  was 
merely  smell,  devoid  of  romance  ? 

"  If  he  would  come  right  out,  right  now,  would  he  be  fat  or  thin  ? 
Is  a  good  smell  little  and  a  bad  smell  big  and  ugly  ?  " 

"  I  don't  know.    I'm  afraid  that  we  can  never  see  him." 

I  liked  to  think  how  he  would  look  if  he  did  come  out.  However, 
my  thoughts  were  not  allowed  to  dwell  on  him  long.  Each  time 
my  attention  journeyed  forth  upon  some  such  delightful  associa- 
tion it  was  pulled  back  again  to  this  fatiguing  thing  called  "spell." 
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Spell  I  must.  At  last,  after  I  could  say  "man,  m-a-n,"  I  was 
allowed  two  good  smells  and  a  glimpse  of  the  second  page,  which 
was  more  pleasing  than  the  first,  showing  the  picture  of  a  boy 
looking  round  the  comer  of  a  house  at  a  shaggy  dog. 

"I  see  a  boy  and  a  dog.  The  boy  sees  the  dog.  Does  the  dog 
see  the  boy  ?  "  read  my  mother  with  very  dramatic  interpretation. 
Then  we  went  back  to  m-e-n. 

But  I  was  tired  of  the  green  book.  My  mother  refused  to  let 
me  measure  her  nose.  I  was  exceedingly  imcomfortable  and  began 
to  wriggle  violently. 

"I'm  very  much  disappointed,"  sighed  my  mother  sadly,  "  that 
my  little  girl  should  act  in  this  manner." 

I  was  not  permitted  to  play  in  the  sunshine,  I  was  not  permitted 
to  slide  on  the  slippery  red  settee,  I  was  not  allowed  to  measure  my 
mother's  nose,  I  didn't  want  the  green  book.  I  was  being  held 
very  tight,  my  head  pinched;  the  only  thing  I  could  do  was  to 
wriggle.  O  Mr.  P  and  Mr.  Smell,  you  might  have  induced  me  to 
find  spelling  a  delightful  pastime!  But  you  were  denied  me  and 
forgotten  in  my  distress. 

I  wriggled  and  wriggled  imtil  I  felt  wet  on  my  cheek,  and 
looking  up  found  bright  shiny  tears  coming  out  of  my  mother's 
lovely  big  eyes.  Then  I  made  some  shiny  tears  come  out  of  my 
eyes  too,  and  they  all  ran  down  and  spoiled  the  curly  P  on  the 
green  book. 

My  memory  of  the  painful  stages  of  the  process  denoted  by 
"spell"  is  dim  until  it  connects  with  the  brown  primer.  A  long, 
long  time  after  the  green-primer  experience,  my  father  announced 
gravely  one  day  at  dinner,  while  he  made  a  hole  in  my  mashed 
potatoes  and  artistically  filled  it  with  a  puddle  of  gravy  (I  was 
always  very  grateful  to  him  for  fixing  my  gravy  in  puddles), 
"There  is  no  use  talking,  Blanche,  the  child,  having  a  French 
mother  and  grandparents,  should  and  must  learn  to  speak  French. 
I  wish  I  had  had  the  opportunity  when  I  was  a  lad." 

My  father  was  very  sensible,  very  earnest,  and  very  human! 
The  result  he  wished  to  gain  by  pushing  me  through  a  process  of 
learning  French  was  most  commendable.  But  why.  Oh,  why, 
will  practical  fathers  not  see  that  a  child's  mind  is  not  to  be  handled 
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as  is  a  mathematical  problem  in  which  the  order  of  employing 
division  and  midtiplication  makes  no  change  in  the  residt  ? 

I  wondered  what  was  coming  next.  My  father  was  very  serious 
and  troubled.  I  was  afraid  he  wouldn't  play  bear  with  me  after 
dinner.  Accordingly  I  fished  around  in  the  gravy  puddle  with  my 
fork,  and  asked  no  questions.  A  child  learns,  or  rather  senses, 
very  soon  that  there  is  a  deep  gulf  of  possible  misimderstanding 
between  himself  and  his  parents,  a  gulf  through  which  it  is  not 
alwasrs  profitable  to  wade. 

"We've  had  pretty  poor  luck  with  the  English  lessons,"  went 
on  my  father,  ''so  I'll  take  Jeanne  down  to  her  grandmother 
tomorrow,  and  let  her  have  a  trial  in  the  French  direction." 

It  seemed  as  if  grown-ups  always  became  suddenly  sober  and 
stiff  when  they  talked  about  my  lessons.  Why  do  they  interpret 
the  child  in  the  measure  of  their  own  mature  minds  ? 

"Very  well,"  answered  my  mother,  somewhat  wearily,  "but 
the  lessons  must  be  regular."  To  this  day  the  word  "regular"  gives 
me  a  tired  feeling  in  my  head  near  the  spot  ahready  fatigued  by  the 
"spell"  word. 

The  "ought"  was  upon  me  once  more.  I  didn't  protest,  but 
ate  as  fast  as  I  could,  in  order  that  I  might  see  the  little  dog  laugh- 
ing under  the  potatoes  on  my  "Hi-diddle-diddle"  plate. 

The  next  morning,  when  my  hair  had  been  properly  curled,  and 
my  apron  satisfactorily  adjusted,  my  father  took  me  to  my  grand- 
mother's.   My  grandmother  met  us  at  the  cottage  door. 

"You  come  very  early,  petiU-fiUe,*^  she  said,  untying  my  bonnet 
strings  and  patting  my  cheek.  "See  how  you  chew  your  pretty 
ribbons,  little  girl,  zat's  not  nice  to  do." 

"Speak  to  her  as  much  as  possible  in  French,"  concluded  my 
father,  as  he  opened  the  door  to  go. 

"I  will  do  my  best,  will  I  not,  petUe-fiUe?'' 

I  was  glad  when  my  father  was  gone.  Grandparents  are  alwa3rs 
sympathetic  with  childhood,  having  themselves  lived  it  and  after- 
ward suffered  the  empty  "oughts"  of  maturity. 

"Look,  look,  what  we  have  here,"  called  out  my  grandfather 
as  we  entered  the  sitting-room.  He  took  off  his  glasses  and  placed 
them  in  the  pocket  which  had  held  them  for  twenty  years.    "By 
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Geo'ge!  My  jolie  petite- fiUe  come  to  see  her  gran'fazer  so  early  in 
ze  morning.  Fine!  Fine!  I  am  so  exceedingly  glad.  Now  she 
wiU  have  great  opportunity  for  braiding  her  gran'pa's  beard,  many 
times,  and  to  fix  him  all  up  gay.  Come,  zat's  right;  climb  upon 
my  lap.  We  will  have  fine  time  together,  and  play  many  games. 
Such  fun  we  have,  by  Geo'ge.  And  you  watch  your  gran'pa  smoke 
his  pipe,  and  you  ptill  ze  cap  from  ze  old  bald  head.  Ma  jolie 
petite-JUle,  your  grandparents  love  you  very  much." 

"She  has  come  for  a  French  lesson,  father,"  interrupted  my 
grandmother,  looking  at  us  in  a  troubled  manner  over  her  silver- 
rimmed  glasses.  My  grandfather  and  I  would  have  had  a  good  time 
together  had  my  grandmother  not  insisted  upon  "duty."  Am 
I  not  justified  in  feeling,  reasonably  or  imreasonably,  that  woman 
is  more  incumbered  with  the  prevailing  "ought"  of  things  than  is 
man? 

"Yes?  She  come  to  learn  ze  French.  How  fine!"  said  my 
grandfather,  stroking  my  cheek  with  the  back  of  his  wrinkled  hand. 
"I  know  she  wiU  speak  ze  French  very  well,  my  little  gran'- 
daughter."  He  pulled  my  curls,  wriggled  his  beard  at  me,  and  went 
"pouff,  pouflF,  pouflE"  for  my  amusement.  He  was  always  ready 
to  play,  my  dear  old  grandpa!  I  was  delighted,  and  he  wriggled 
his  beard  some  more. 

"You  must  not  play  with  her,"  ventured  my  little  grand- 
mother, "or  she  will  not  be  willing  to  sit  still  and  learn  her  first 
French  lesson."  She  drew  up  an  ottoman  in  front  of  her  rocking- 
chair.  Then,  going  to  the  high  old-fashioned  bookcase,  she  took 
down  from  the  top  shelf  a  thin,  brown  book. 

"  Here  it  is,  le  Premier  livre  de  lecture.  The  primer  your  mother 
used,"  she  added,  blowing  off  the  dust  which  had  collected  on  its 
upper  surface. 

"What!"  exclaimed  grandfather,  with  surprise,  "you  teach  her 
from  ze  book!  Oh,  by  Geo'ge,  she  too  young,  by  far-r-r  too  young 
to  learn  from  ze  book.  Me,  myself,  I  teach  her  far  better  wizout 
ze  book." 

Oh  my  grandfather,  why  were  you  not  given  the  responsibility 
of  my  early  language  training  ?  However,  it  is  insanity  to  regret 
a  hypothetical  event,  of  the  probable  result  of  which  we  are  not 
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certain.  My  grandmother  looked  perplexed.  I  wondered  if  it 
hurt  her  to  read  the  brown  Premier  livre  de  lecture.  She  raised  her 
shoidders  in  an  "Oh-well-it-can't-be-helped"  manner  and  said 
feebly,  "Her  parents  desire  it."  I  shall  always  love  her  the  more 
for  this  feeble  admission  of  abhorrence  of  that  brown  primer. 

"£/r,  ftien/'  said  my  grandfather,  and  he  raised  his  shoulders  in 
the  "Oh-well-itVnothing-to-me"  way.  "But  you  see  it  does  not 
work.  It  does  not  work  worth  two  penny.  Give  her  some  bread 
wiz  ze  sugar  and  ze  butter  first.  My  little  girl  she  too  yoimg  for 
ze  book."  Why  did  he  not  insist  upon  it  ?  But  I  cannot  blame 
him  for  lack  of  persistence  in  standing  by  his  convictions;  I  do  not 
know  the  nature  of  his  early  training. 

"I'm  hungry,  madam  my  grandma,"  I  asserted  most  politely, 
wishing  to  postpone  the  impending  French  lesson  as  long  as  possible. 
Then  too,  "some  bread- wiz-ze-butter-and-ze-sugar"  was  a  delicious 
delicacy  only  to  be  had  at  grandma's,  while  the  ideas  of  "lesson," 
"spell,"  made  me  wish  to  draw  back  as  from  something  hot  and 
burning. 

"  Very  well,  she  may  have  the  bread.  Then  you  must  not  humor 
her  any  more."  I  always  hear  the  word  "humor"  with  the  most 
delicious  joy! 

I  was  placed  on  the  hassock  in  front  of  my  grandmother,  and 
while  she  adjusted  her  silver-rimmed  glasses,  I  started  to  bite  a 
scallopy  edge  aroimd  the  bread-wiz-ze-butter-and-ze-sugar,  and 
laughed  at  my  grandfather,  who,  standing  behind  my  grandmother's 
chair  where  he  had  slipped  imobserved  by  her,  made  funny  grimaces 
for  my  amusement. 

"Now,  little  girl,"  said  my  grandmother,  opening  the  brown 
book,  "we  begin  the  first  lesson." 

I  was  conscious  of  a  hurt  feeling  and  recalled  the  green  primer. 
The  brown  one  was  not  at  all  pretty.  Its  back  was  brown,  plain 
brown,  the  leaves  were  yellow;  it  had  no  pictures,  and  it  had  no 
Mr.  Smell  lurking  among  its  pages.  I  guessed  that  Mr.  Smell  had 
grown  old  and  died  (as  our  cat  had  once),  while  the  little  book  stood 
on  the  top  shelf  in  my  grandmother's  bookcase.  He  probably 
hadn't  been  watered  since  my  mama  used  the  book.  If  he  was  there 
then,  she  probably  kept  him  alive  and  fresh  with  her  tears  as  my 
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mama  and  I  did  the  green  primer,  and  as  grandpa  did  the  lavender 
petimias  with  the  sprinkler,  in  order  that  the  humming-bird  moths 
would  visit  them.  I  wanted  to  ask  my  grandma  about  it,  but  she 
wouldn't  imderstand.  She  was  a  trifle  deaf  besides;  I  should  have 
had  to  repeat  my  question  many  times. 

"I  want  you  to  learn  first  the  French  words  for  mother,  father, 
brother,  sister,  grandmother,  grandfather." 

I  had  no  sisters  nor  brothers.  I  called  my  father,  papa,  my 
mother,  mama,  and  my  grandparents,  grandma  and  grandpa. 
Why  was  I  introduced  to  French  through  words  which  in  English 
I  did  not  use  ?    Oh,  the  ignorance  of  the  wise ! 

"Very  well,  my  grandma,"  I  murmured.  The  sng^  on  my 
bread  was  delicious!    I  had  started  in  on  the  second  row  of 


"Mire  is  the  word  for  mother.    Can  you  say  mire?^' 

"Mire^^^  I  shouted  promptly. 

"You  have  a  very  good  accent,  little  girl.  Now  say  m-4-r-e, 
mirer 

"M-i-r-e,  mire:' 

"Zat's  right.    Now,  say  pere,  father." 

"P^6,  father." 

"Now,p-^-r-e, />^e." 

"P.6-r-e,  pire:' 

"Now  what  is  the  word  for  mother?"  questioned  my  grand- 
mother, placing  the  open  brown  book  against  her  breast,  and  look- 
ing at  me  expectantly  over  her  glasses. 

Why,  the  brown  cover  of  the  book  was  all  bimipyl  It  must 
feel  fimnyl  My  grandmother  repeated  the  question.  I  had  for- 
gotten. Forgotten  completely!  My  grandma  might  cry  if  I 
forgot. 

"Think  very  hard,"  she  added  kindly. 

I  glanced  up  at  my  grandfather  who  was  grimacing  at  me  over 
my  grandmother's  chair  back. 

"  Jf  ^c,"  he  shaped  with  his  lips,  and  whispered  softly,  "mire:' 

"Mire'*  I  shouted  joyfully.  Gleefully  my  mind  accepted  this 
trickery,  gleefully  and  justly! 
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*^Tres  bien,  iris  bienr*  The  trouble  in  my  grandmother's  face 
cleared  away.  ^^Tris  Hetty  little  girl,  it  will  be  better  than  I 
thought!    You  do  very  well.    Now  what  is  the  word  for  father  ? " 

I  glanced  quickly  to  my  grandfather.  My  mind  had  found  a 
substantial  door  of  escape  from  the  odious  ''spell.'' 

"Piref^*  he  said  in  the  same  manner  as  before. 

^^Piftj^  I  laughed  out.  My  grandpa  was  just  like  me,  not  a 
bit  grown  up.    He  didn't  like  the  old  "spell"  either. 

"My  little  girl  thinks  pire  is  a  funny  word  doesn't  she?" 

I  was  about  to  show  her  how  funny  my  grandfather  looked, 
when  he  warned  me  not  to  by  his  gesticulations. 

"Yes,"  I  answered  demurely. 

"There,  you  know  two  French  words.  You  mustn't  forget,  so 
you  can  tell  your  father  when  you  go  home.  Now  you  may  say 
sour,  sister,  jrire,  brother." 

I  repeated  each  dutifully. 

"Now  the  word  for  sister?" 

My  grandfather  stuck  out  his  lips  so  funnily  when  he  said 
sour  that  I  laughed  right  out  again,  and  pointed  at  him  with  my 
bread-and-butter.  He  had  pronounced  stxur  a  little  too  loudly, 
too,  I  think.    My  grandmother  started  and  turned  quickly. 

"Father  Monodl"  she  exclaimed  despairingly.  "Have  you 
been  telling  her  all  the  time?    Ma  foil  Ma  jail  what  shall  I  do?" 

"He  told  me  all  the  time,  he  told  me  all  the  time,"  I  sang 
gleefully,  kicking  the  sides  of  the  hassock  with  my  heels. 

"Oh,  mon  dieu,  she  too  young  by  far-r-r,"  remonstrated  my 
grandfather,  raising  his  shoulders  in  the  "I-don't-care-if-I-did" 
way. 

My  grandmother  dropped  the  brown  book  and  began  pulling 
at  the  lace  on  her  white  fichu.  I  was  afraid  that  she  would  cry. 
Ladies  and  babies  and  little  girls  cry  when  they  hurt.  Grandpa 
and  I  had  been  naughty  to  fool  dear  grandma.  I  asked  her  please 
not  to  cry,  offered  her  the  rest  of  my  bread,  all  beautifxiUy  scalloped, 
and  told  her  that  her  "pet-fee"  would  learn  the  scMir  some  other 
time.  And  another  time  I  did  try,  harder  and  harder,  as  the 
"oug^t"  of  things  grew  larger  in  my  consciousness.    But  my 
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mental  censor  could  never  force  my  mind  to  find  any  association  of 
"spell"  pleasing. 

My  concept  of  the  "spell  word"  developed  into  that  of  a  "spell 
thing  "  which  comprised  the  entire  "  spell "  process.  It  stood  up  like 
a  great  black  genie  of  changing  shape  composed  of  letters.  When- 
ever the  word  "spell"  or  anything  suggesting  the  forming  of  letters 
into  words  entered  my  mind  this  "thing"  jimiped  forth  from  his 
habitation,  a  green  primer,  and  with  a  pointed  pen  or  pencil  danced 
frantically  about,  picking  at  a  tired  spot  in  my  brain.  Sometimes 
he  was  a  hideous  figure  with  one  brown  and  one  green  wing  whose 
very  shocking  appearance  was  nauseating  to  me.  I  did  not  wish 
to  learn  to  read  because  the  "spell  thing"  laughed  at  me  hideously 
when  I  tried,  and  sang  cruelly,  "I  know  when  I  first  saw  you,  the 
day  when  your  mother  brought  you  the  green  primer.  But  you 
did  not  know  me,  not  until  I  jumped  out  of  the  brown  Livre  de 
lecture,  1*11  follow  you  always.  I'll  catch  you  some  time  and  eat 
you  up."  To  recall  the  experience  brings  back  still  that  old  feeling 
of  nausea,  of  paralyzing  fear. 

When  my  mother  refused  to  read  aloud  to  me  (she  read  to  me  a 
great  deal  while  nursing  me  through  spells  of  measles  and  mumps), 
I  was  compelled  to  read  to  myself,  if  I  wished  to  know  the  pretty 
story,  for  no  reading  but  my  mother's  pleased  me.  Never  shall  I 
forget  the  reading  of  my  first  book.  Beautiful  Joe.  The  process 
took  me  exactly  one  year.  Not  until  I  could  shut  out  the  "spell 
thing,"  born  of  my  imhappy  experience  with  the  green  and  brown 
primers,  shut  it  out  by  plunging  my  mind  entirely  into  the  thought 
of  the  book,  and  forget  that  I  was  dealing  with  letters  and  words, 
could  I  read  with  ease  and  enjoyment. 

When  I  grew  old  enough  to  know  that  fear  of  the  "spell  thing" 
was  silly,  I  jammed  the  idea  down  into  the  darkest  part  of  my 
subconscious  mind,  but  I  never  ceased  to  feel  its  paralyzing  influence 
at  the  times  when  spelling  was  the  task  in  hand.  In  those  first 
spelling-lessons  hatred  for  the  abstractness  of  the  process  was 
stamped  deep  into  my  soul,  and  the  "spell  thing"  and  I  were 
declared  enemies.  My  first  experiences  of  Fear,  Hatred,  Pain,  are 
associated  with  the  "spell  thing,"  a  black  thing  with  primers  as 
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wings,  one  green  and  the  other  brown.  Even  today  I  cannot  read 
correctly  if  I  think  of  the  spelling  of  the  words.  AU  this,  because 
my  first  dislike  for  spelling  acquired  in  my  first  lessons  has  never 
been  effaced!  My  grandfather  had  hit  upon  the  truth:  I  was  too 
young  by  far-r-r  for  the  abstractness  of  spelling.  If  only  I  could 
have  found  a  method  by  which  I  could  metamorphose  the  ''spell 
thing"  into  the  shape  of  a  jolly  fat  Mr.  P  who  would  dance  on  the 
top  of  my  pen  and  make  the  letters  come  out  at  the  point  in  their 
proper  order!  O  jolly  fat  Mr.  P,  on  the  back  of  my  little  green 
primer,  if  you  were  not  entirely  obliterated  by  my  tears,  can  you 
not  yet  come  back  to  me  and  teach  me  to  spell  ? 
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WINIFRED  LITTELL 
High  Sdiool,  Marquette,  Michigan 


The  problem  of  bringing  some  study  of  modem  literature  into 
the  high-school  English  work  is  rather  a  puzzling  one  to  the  inex- 
perienced teacher  in  the  small  high  school.  The  work  is  heavy  and 
the  library  facilities  entirely  inadequate.  However,  I  attempted 
such  a  course  and  feel  that  my  experiences  may  be  of  some  help  to 
others  who  are  working  under  similar  conditions. 

I  began  my  work  with  an  unlimited  fund  of  enthusiasm  but 
little  material.  From  the  author  of  one  of  the  English  Journal 
articles  I  was  fortunate  enough  to  secure  an  excellent  list  of  the 
best  newspapers,  magazines,  novels,  and  dramatic  works  for  such 
a  course.  The  class  was  made  up  of  twenty  Juniors  and  was 
scheduled  as  a  classics  class.  During  the  early  part  of  the  year  we 
took  up  some  of  the  regular  high-school  classics,  but  soon  after  the 
Christmas  vacation  we  began  our  modem-literature  course. 

In  the  first  place,  we  undertook  a  study  of  the  newspaper.  The 
boy  (or  girl)  of  today  reads  the  local  and  state  papers,  confining  his 
interest,  as  a  rule,  to  sensational  events  and  the  sporting  page.  If 
his  readiug  can  be  directed,  however,  the  newspaper  habit  may 
prove  a  benefit  rather  than  a  waste  of  time.  We  subscribed  to 
several  representative  newspapers  from  different  sections  of  the 
country — ^Detroit,  Chicago,  New  York,  Boston,  and  San  Francisco. 
A  student  was  appointed  to  care  for  the  papers  each  day,  placing 
them  upon  a  reading-table  in  the  classroom  and  then  filing  them  for 
reference. 

We  began  by  handling  the  news,  the  editorials,  and  the  feature 
articles  rather  specifically,  deciding  together  what  seemed  worth 
reading,  what  the  attitude  of  the  paper  seemed  to  be  toward 
national  questions,  and  the  class  of  news  handled.  I  gave  the 
pupils. a  list  of  questions  to  use  in  their  judgment  of  the  paper, 
something  like  this: 
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1.  Is  the  news  sensational  or  conservative? 

2.  Is  the  paper  distinctly  partisan  or  does  it  keep  an  impartial  attitude? 

3.  Are  the  editorials  well  written  and  do  the  arguments  seem  soimd? 
4«  Is  much  space  given  to  literaiy,  artistic,  or  scientific  work? 

5.  Are  the  featiure  articles  of  practical  interest? 

Later,  I  divided  the  class  into  three  or  four  groups,  letting  each 
group  give  reports  from  the  different  papers.  For  written  work  I 
had  the  pupils  hand  in  weekly  r6sum6s  of  the  news  in  editorial  style 
or  editorials  based  on  some  news  article.  A  great  deal  can  be  done 
here  in  connection  with  the  school  paper;  if  there  is  one.  If  there 
is  none,  surely  some  boy  in  the  class  will  have  an  amateur  printing 
outfit  so  that  you  can  get  out  a  very  creditable  class  paper. 

Almost  at  the  beginning  of  our  work  the  class  formed  a  club, 
which  we  called  the  Junior  Classics  Club,  choosing  a  president, 
vice-president,  and  secretary-treasurer.  The  secretary-treasurer 
then  took  charge  of  all  papers  and  magazines.  The  officers  and 
teachers  made  up  a  committee  which  arranged,  weekly,  a  program 
to  be  given  by  the  club  members,  the  president  presiding  at  these 
meetings.  During  our  newspaper  work,  we  had  a  Newspaper  Day, 
when  one  or  two  pupils  represented  each  department  of  a  newspaper: 
news  (war,  local,  governmental),  finance,  literary  and  dramatic 
criticisms,  editorials,  sporting  news,  jokes,  and  advertisements. 
These  reports  were  given  orally,  with  the  aid  of  notes  if  necessary. 
I  have  found  the  club  and  program  idea  tmusually  successful,  as 
the  students  feel  that  they  are  personally  responsible  for  that  hour 
and  that  it  is  under  their  control.  It  gives  good  training  in  inde- 
pendent work  and  the  elements  of  parliamentary  drill  as  well.  Let 
the  committee  appoint  a  critic  for  each  program,  whose  report  is 
to  be  given  at  the  close.  The  teacher  may  handle  this  work  the 
first  time,  but  after  that  let  it  be  one  of  the  class  members.  It  may 
also  be  the  critic's  duty  to  write  a  report  of  each  meeting  to  be 
kept  in  a  class-record  book. 

I  was  fortunate  to  be  in  this  work  at  the  opening  of  the  San 
Francisco  Exposition.  Of  course,  the  San  Francisco  papers  were 
full  of  the  event,  with  excellent  articles  and  illustrations.  The 
dass  was  interested  and  it  was  at  its  request  that  we  planned  an 
Exposition  Week.    The  different  topics  of  interest  were  listed  and 
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each  student  chose  the  one  he  preferred.  We  took  two  weeks,  while 
regular  classwork  went  on,  for  gathering  material.  By  writing  to 
the  Sunset  Magazine  we  secured  various  advertising  matter  and  a 
splendidly  illustrated  booklet.  The  "Week  "  opened  with  an  article 
on  the  Canal  and  the  beginning  of  the  Exposition.  A  large  map  of 
the  grounds  and  buildings  was  placed  on  the  board  and  the  story 
of  the  opening  was  told,  as  the  different  concessions  and  points  of 
interest  were  noted.  Then  came  the  many  fascinating  features  of 
the  Exposition:  color  schemes,  state  buildings,  Palace  of  Jewels, 
the  Amusement  Zone,  Toyland,  the  various  exhibits,  art,  mechani- 
cal, floral,  etc.,  the  Forty-niner  Hall,  and  the  wonderful  electrical 
displays,  with  others  equally  interesting.  The  pictures  were  shown 
or  passed  around  the  class  as  each  talk  was  given,  and  there  was 
never  an  instant  of  inattention  during  the  period.  It  was  a  very 
interesting  and  very  successful  experiment. 

We  kept  up  our  newspaper  subscriptions,  as  we  went  on  with 
other  work,  and  read  more  extensively,  taking  perhaps  one  day  for 
reports  on  the  reading  of  the  week.  If  that  was  not  possible,  each 
one  handed  in  a  list  of  the  topics  upon  which  he  had  read.  Sir 
Roger  de  Caverley  Papers  was  one  of  the  classics  studied  earlier  in 
the  year,  so  one  day  we  had  a  very  delightful  club  discussion  in 
which  different  members  of  the  class  impersonated  Sir  Roger  and 
his  friends  in  a  very  heated  argument  on  aeroplane  warfare. 

The  Literary  Digest  and  the  Independent  both  make  special  rates 
of  half-price  for  school  use.  We  began  our  work  with  the  Literary 
Digest,  the  secretary-treasurer  having  charge  again  of  receiving  and 
distributing  the  copies.  The  papers  came  and  were  given  out  on 
Friday.  On  Monday  the  assignments  were  made.  I  divided  the 
class,  letting  one-half  give  the  oral  reports  one  week,  the  other,  the 
next  week.  For  written  work  I  asked  for  an  editorial  or  article 
based  on  one  of  the  cartoons.  I  have  found  the  cartoons  and 
"Topics  in  Brief"  very  good  for  a  day's  recitation  assignment. 
They  are  pithy  and  clever  and  need  rather  a  comprehensive  knowl- 
edge on  the  part  of  the  pupil  for  explanation.  Many  of  the  Digest 
articles  are  made  up  of  quotations  from  various  papers  and  maga- 
zines, showing  both  sides  of  a  question,  and  in  this  way  often  give 
a  good  basis  for  debate  work.    It  is  interesting  for  your  class 
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members  to  notice  what  papers  are  quoted  most  frequently  and  to 
form  their  own  judgment  of  relative  values. 

In  notebook  work  we  have  kept  a  list,  with  a  few  lines  of  inter-  y 
esting  data,  of  the  prominent  men  and  women  whom  we  have  dis- 
cussed in  class.  A  good  plan  for  encouraging  wider  readings  is  to 
have  handed  in,  weekly,  a  notebook  report  of  the  articles  read  in 
any  magazme.  We  had  single  copies  of  the  World's  Work,  Review 
of  Reviews f  Current  Opinion,  and  the  Outlook,  for  reference,  reports, 
and  outside  reading.  It  is  a  good  plan  to  spend  a  day  npw  and  then 
on  one  special  article,  perhaps  to  outline  it,  discuss  each  paragraph, 
explain  the  meaning  of  unusual  terms  or  expressions,  and  talk  of 
the  author's  viewpoint  and  personality.  The  Digest  furnishes  a 
veiy  good  little  dictionary  of  war  terms  and  names.  And  here 
comes  in  the  "  Question  Box."  At  the  beginning  of  your  work  have  u-^ 
a  big  box  on  your  reading-table  in  which  the  boys  and  girls  may 
put  any  questions  which  come  up  during  their  reading.  Take  part 
of  some  class  period  to  go  through  the  questions,  put  them  up  to 
the  class  to  be  answered,  and  if  any  remain  unanswered,  list  them 
for  further  investigation. 

Later  in  the  course,  as  we  took  up  other  work,  we  subscribed  for 
the  Independent  for  half  the  class,  two  students  working  together 
with  the  two  magazines.  We  made  the  reading  more  general,  and 
the  use  of  the  cartoons  and  '^  Topics  in  Brief"  for  classwork  showed 
how  well  each  one  was  grasping  what  he  had  read. 

The  poetry  published  by  both  the  Digest  and  the  Independent 
is  representative  of  the  best  in  modem  poetry.  I  found  my  stu- 
dents most  interested  in  the  dramatic  war  poetry  and  in  that 
typical  of  the  life  of  today.  The  lyrical,  introspective,  religious  i — ■ 
element  is  not  likely  to  appeal,  in  close  analytical  work,  to  high- 
school  students.  But  they  enjoyed  hearing  some  of  the  deeper, 
more  idealistic  poems,  and  we  read  a  great  deal  just  for  the  joy  of 
the  words  and  the  half-suggested  thought  they  foimd  in  it.  Read 
aloud!  Read  yourself  and  have  your  students  read.  And  here 
comes  in  that  splendid  opportunity  so  many  English  teachers  miss — 
the  opportunity  of  getting  your  pupil  to  feel  the  force  behind  those 
apparently  inanimate  words  which  makes  them  living,  breathing 
pictures.    That  is  the  keynote  of  it  all.    See  pictures.    Get  that 
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boy  so  full  of  the  atmosphere  of  that  one  particular  poem  that  he 
lives  and  feels  and  expresses  it  every  instant.  It  will  take  all  your 
originality  and  nerve  force,  but  it  pays.  It  is  harder  with  older 
pupils;  they  are  often  so  sophisticated.  But  don't  let  that  stop 
you,  for  they  will  respond  if  you  can  only  make  them  forget  their 
self -consciousness  and  lose  themselves  in  the  thing  they  are  reading. 
Go  through  the  poem,  picking  out  the  individual  picture  words  and 
bringing  out  the  pictures  they  caU  to  mind,  getting  the  real  meaning 
from  every  line,  the  widest  vision,  and  the  most  intense  feeling. 
Then  read  it  aloud  and  let  your  students  read  it.  In  the  small 
high  school  where  there  is  no  regular  public-speaking  work,  the 
reading  is  likely  to  suffer.  But  you  can  do  a  great  deal  with  even 
a  little  work  at  training  in  pronunciation,  tone  changes,  and  carry- 
ing quality.  Then  the  greatest  thing  is  the  ability  to  make  your 
pupil  feel  those  words.  It  is  in  him,  every  time,  if  you  can  get  it 
out.  In  connection  with  this  work  I  have  used  the  Lyric  Year^  a 
collection  of  the  best  poems  of  the  year,  published  by  Mitchell 
Kennerley,  of  New  York.  This  book  contains  a  short  sketch  of 
each  poet  and  is  helpful  for  reference  and  comparison,  or  if  placed 
in  the  hands  of  each  pupil  would  make  a  good  textbook.  Copies 
can  be  secured  for  school  use  at  half  the  usual  price  of  $2.00. 

One  feature  that  has  proved  of  interest  has  been  the  impromptu 
program.  At  the  beginning  of  the  class  hour  I  have  assigned  the 
parts,  given  perhaps  ten  minutes  for  preparation,  and  then  put  the 
program  into  the  hands  of  the  president.  We  have  had  a  great 
variety  of  subjects,  often  mock-serious  work  just  for  the  fun  in  it. 
But  it  is  encouraging  to  see  the  pupils  who  could  not  even  give 
reports  at  the  beginning  get  to  their  feet  for  an  impromptu  talk 
without  hesitation  or  objection.  We  have  had  programs  made  up 
of  talks  on  "Life  on  the  Moon,"  "My  Experiences  as  an  Actress," 
"Adventures  of  a  War  Correspondent  in  Belgiimi,"  and  "Latest 
Scientific  Discoveries";  original  poems;  pantomime;  orations; 
dialogues;  and  debates  on  such  topics  as  "Fishing  Is  Good  Exer- 
cise for  Heavy-Wdghts"  and  "Men  Gossip  More  than  Women," 
hotly  contested  by  three  boys  against  three  girls.  One  week  we 
had  a  Ladies^  Home  Journal  program  with  Front-Page  Illustration, 
Index,  Story,  Fifty  Years  Ago  in  the  Journal  Sanctum,  Continued 
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Story,  Current  Events,  Pretty  Girl  Questions,  Musical  Queries, 
Books  and  Authors,  That  Reminds  Me,  and  the  various  other 
departments.  Another  week  the  class  had  the  first  twenty  minutes 
in  which  to  write  a  story  made  up  of  the  names  of  books.  Some 
veiy  clever  and  interesting  accounts  were  read.  I  think  this 
impromptu  plan  offers  unlimited  opportimities  for  training  in  quick, 
accurate  thinking  and  ease  in  expression. 

In  taking  up  modem  novels  and  short  stories,  our  time  was 
limited  and  I  have  carried  out  only  a  part  of  what  I  had  hoped  to 
do.  We  had  a  fortnight  of  Rudyard  Kipling,  and  I  found  that  his 
work  appealed  strongly  to  practically  everyone  in  the  class.  We 
bought  a  Kipling  library,  made  up  of  Barrack  Room  Ballads  and 
Other  Poems,  Plain  Tales  from  the  Hills,  Mine  Own  People,  The  Light 
That  Failed,  and  Stalky  and  Company.  We  read  a  great  deal  of  the 
poetry  aloud,  discussed  England's  rule  of  India,  Kipling's  philoso- 
phy of  life,  his  descriptive  powers,  and  any  other  points  that  inter- 
ested us.  We  watched  for  current  articles  from  his  pen,  for  his 
attitude  toward  the  war,  kept  notebook  accounts  of  the  discussions, 
and  a  record  of  the  stories  and  poems  read.  We  concluded  the 
two  weeks'  study  with  an  enjoyable  Kipling  Day  of  the  following 
selections:  "Appreciation  of  Kipling,"  "Reading  and  Interpreta- 
tion of  Different  Representative  Poems,"  "Personal  Glimpses,"  and 
"Danny  Deever,"  given  to  the  musical  accompaniment  arranged 
by  Walter  Damrosdi. 

A  great  deal  depends  on  the  material  you  find  available.  If 
your  pupils  do  much  independent  reading,  let  them  bring  their 
impressions  to  class.  Of  course,  the  work  is  made  much  easier  if 
there  is  a  good  library  in  the  town,  but  if  there  is  not,  let  your  club 
raise  enough  money  and  put  the  books  in  the  school  library.  At 
first  we  paid  for  our  books  and  magazine  subscriptions  in  that  way, 
but  later  the  students  became  interested  enough  to  pay  the  small 
subscription  price  individually. 

In  dramatic  work  I  have  accomplished  very  little,  but  that  little 
has  been  interesting.  The  plays  you  choose  must  depend  much 
upon  the  experiences  of  your  pupils.  If  they  are  accustomed  to  see- 
ing good  productions  it  is  much  easier,  but  that  is  not  usually  true  of 
the  student  in  the  small  high  school.    Read  and  discuss  in  class 
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representative  pla3rs  of  different  playwrights,  bringing  out  the  con- 
nection with  life-problems,  and  taking  them  up  from  the  viewpoint 
of  present-day  life  rather  than  from  that  of  structural  analysis. 
Read  a  great  deal  and  try  to  work  out  at  least  one  act.  Drama- 
tization is  a  strong  force  in  English  work,  and  I  have  found  my 
boys  and  girls  very  responsive.  Again — see  pictures !  Get  definite 
visual  images  of  the  characters  and  scenes.  One  play  which  we 
took  up  for  special  study  was  Maeterlinck's  Blue  Bird.  I  should 
have  liked  to  have  had  everyone  in  the  class  read  it  entire,  but  with 
one  book  in  a  class  of  twenty  it  was  more  than  I  could  ask.  So  I 
required  each  one  to  read  at  least  two  acts,  and  found  that  most 
became  so  interested  that  they  read  the  whole  play.  We  began 
our  work  with  reports  on  Maeterlinck,  his  life  and  work,  the  charac- 
ters of  the  play  and  the  symbolical  meaning.  Then  we  had  given 
the  story  of  each  act,  with  good  descriptions  of  the  scene  and 
situation. 

Another  interesting  dramatic  study  has  been  the  Irish  Renais- 
sance. In  this  I  have  used  William  Butier  Yeats's  The  Land  of 
Hearts  Desire  and  others  of  his  plays,  with  Seven  Short  Plays  by 
Lady  Gregory.  These  plays  are  short  and  easily  used  for  class 
work.  Weygandt's  Irish  Plays  and  Players  furnishes  a  good  refer- 
ence book. 

Perhaps  you  ask  what  has  been  definitely  accomplished  at  the 
close  of  such  a  course,  or  what  kind  of  an  examination  can  be  given. 
I  am  asking  my  students  to  write  a  final,  comprehensive  article  on 
some  present-day  question,  expressing  as  much  as  possible  their 
own  personal  opinions.  One  might  give  a  regular  semester  exami- 
nation on  current  events,  men,  authors,  books,  and  the  drama. 
This  experiment  has  meant  extra  work  in  a  schedule  already  heavily 
overcrowded  and  I  have  sometimes  asked  myself  the  question. 
Does  it  pay  ?  The  answer  is  emphatically.  Yes.  The  pupils  them- 
selves have  shown  the  greatest  enthusiasm  and  interest,  many  of 
them  are  taking  advantage  of  both  Digest  and  Independent  offers 
for  summer  subscriptions,  and  the  whole  class  of  wide-awake  bo3rs 
and  girls  is  definite  evidence  that  it  has  been  worth  while. 
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It  is  with  no  idea  of  controverting  the  time-honored  poeta 
nasctPufy  non  fit  that  this  paper  is  written;  although  the  writer 
is  pretty  sure  that  more  than  one  poet  has  not  realized  that  he  is 
barn  until  he  is  made.  Pope  may  have  "lisped  in  numbers''  when 
yet  a  child,  but  Keats  did  not  experience  his  poetic^  birth  imtil  he 
was  sixteen  years  old  and  first  came  in  contact  with  the  poetry  of 
Edmund  Spenser.  And  who  shall  say  that  while  Pope  is  the 
inspired  bard,  Keats  is  only  the  mechanical,  self-made  poet? 
Indeed,  one  of  the  most  fascinating  of  studies  to  the  lover  of  Keats 
is  to  watch  him  in  the  making — ^wailing  over  his  "sorry  pages" 
and  stopping  himself  to  implore  aid  from  Helicon,  praying  for  ten 
years  in  which  to  perfect  his  art — but  all  the  while  growing,  develop- 
ing from  the  imperfections  of  his  early  highly-colored  poems,  in 
which  image  follows  image  in  almost  grotesque  confusion,  to  the 
practically  perfect  mechanism  of  "The  Eve  of  St.  Agnes"  or  the 
"Ode  on  a  Grecian  Urn." 

And  so  it  is  just  possible  that  some  youthful  poet  may  discover 
himself  in  the  study  of  versification  and  in  the  effort  to  express  his 
own  thoughts  rhythmically.  But  is  it  not  for  the  benefit  of  the 
possible  one  poet  that  we  work,  but  for  the  very  probable  ninety 
and  nine  appreciators  of  the  art. 

In  order  to  learn  to  love  and  to  appreciate  poetry,  it  is  abso- 
lutely necessary  to  have  some  idea  of  what  rhjrthm  is,  and  what 
it  means  to  the  thought;  to  realize  that  form  is  not  an  accident  of 
poetry  but  one  of  its  essentials;  to  learn  that  though  the  poet 
enjoys  almost  unlimited  freedom  in  his  fancy,  and  may  create 
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images  out  of  *^  airy  nothing  "  to  his  heart's  content,  there  are  certain 
fixed  laws  of  expression  that  he  cannot  violate  with  impunity. 
The  student  must  recognize  poetry  as  a  fine  art  just  as  are  music 
and  painting  and  sculpture.  He  must  not  think  that  the  con- 
ception of  a  poetic  thought  necessarily  inspires  the  poet  with  the 
best  form  of  expression.  Emerson  says  that  ''the  imagination 
when  awakened  brings  its  own  language,  and  this  is  always  musical," 
and  I  believe  he  is  right;  but  it  is  only  to  the  trained  ear  that  the 
most  perfect  harmony  is  apparent.  It  is  a  significant  fact  that 
although  many  poets — Sir  Philip  Sidney,  Wordsworth,  and  even 
Shelley  among  them — ^have  asserted  that  verse  is  not  an  essential 
to  poetry  but  only  an  ornament,  it  is  the  very  rare  poet  indeed  who 
dares  to  express  his  thoughts  without  it.  Even  Walt  Whitman, 
who  certainly  had  the  courage  of  his  convictions,  and  could  write 
of  broad  axes  and  buzz-saws  in  the  prosiest  of  lines,  falls,  without 
any  apology  and  apparently  quite  unconsciously,  into  rhythm 
when  he  expresses  any  real  emotion.  This  is  delightfully  true  in 
his  marvelous  lament  for  Abraham  Lincoln,  beginning,  ''When 
hlacs  last  in  the  door-yard  bloomed."  It  is  not  by  accident  that 
savage,  uncultivated  races  have  always  voiced  their  passions  and 
their  joys  in  rhythmical  chants.  The  earliest  literary  product  in 
every  known  language  has  been  rhythmical.  I  think  it  is  Brander 
Matthews  who  quotes  the  wild,  tearful,  mournful  chant  of  a  three- 
year-old  child  over  her  broken  doll. 

On  the  other  hand,  although  emotion  creates  a  rhythmical 
setting,  rhythm  does  not  always  signify  emotion,  and  this  dis- 
tinction is  best  revealed  to  a  student  of  poetry  in  his  own  efforts 
at  making  verse.  He  will  soon  cease  to  call  anything  that  rhymes 
and  can  be  read  in  a  sing-song  fashion,  "a  poem."  It  may  be 
interesting  in  passing  to  note  that  this  popular  fallacy  has  some 
classic  backing;  for  Aristotle  speaks  of  certain  Greeks  who  "de- 
fined poetry  as '  putting  words  together  in  a  certain  order  deteimined 
by  the  quantity  of  their  vowels.'" 

That  a  student  shall  see  this  necessary  link  of  emotion  between 
poetry  and  meter  is  very  vital,  but  he  must  first  understand  just 
what  meter  is.  Personally,  I  believe  he  can  best  do  this  through 
the  effort  to  make  verses. 
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Psychology  claims  that  the  sense  of  beauty  or  aesthetic  apprecia- 
tion is  not  the  cause  ofhvit  rather  the  restdt  of  an  attempt  at  produc- 
tion. Says  Dewey,  in  an  article  on  the  appreciation  of  art,  "A 
product  which  is  objectively  crude,  but  which  represents  a  genuine 
attempt  at  embodiment  of  an  experienced  value  of  tmusual  emo- 
tional quality,  is  more  likely  to  be  an  effective  means  of  cultivating 
taste  and  aesthetic  sensitiveness  than  the  presentation  for  passive 
appreciation  of  much  more  perfect  works  produced  by  others." 

In  my  opinion,  then,  very  little  preliminary  work  should  be  done 
before  the  students  attempt  to  make  verses  of  their  own.  Perdval 
Chubb  in  his  chapter  on  teaching  versification  says  that  "an 
essential  of  success  is  system  in  the  work.  There  must  be  a  basis 
of  systematic  work  in  scansion;  and  then  the  progressive  study  and 
production  of  verse  forms  in  their  increasing  complexity."  In  my 
own  experience  I  have  found  it  much  better  to  allow  a  student  to 
write  the  very  simple  but  exact  forms  of  verse  before  he  attempts 
to  scan  the  more  difficult  forms.  It  is  much  easier  to  get  perfect 
time  from  a  pupil  before  he  is  aware  of  the  fact  that  there  are 
beautiful  poems,  written  with  exqmsite  metrical  effect,  that  cannot 
possibly  be  scanned  by  any  absolutely  imiform  method.  Let 
him  learn  to  use  the  iambus,  the  trochee,  the  dactyl,  the  anapaest, 
in  their  complete  forms  before  he  comes  into  contact  with  meters 
where  the  poet  has  ignored  the  short  or  imaccented  syllables,  or  has, 
apparently,  put  them  in  where  they  do  not  belong.  Let  him  learn 
to  express  his  thought  clearly  even  in  verse  before  he  realizes  that 
even  the  best  of  poets  are  sometimes  carried  away  by  the  mere 
ecstacy  of  soimd.  It  will  not  take  him  long  to  realize  of  his  own 
accord  that  there  are  certain  verse  forms  that  are  appropriate  for 
expressing  certain  types  of  thought,  but  not  at  all  so  for  expressing 
other  types;  and  he  will  begin  to  watch  poems  with  that  idea  in 
mind. 

Let  him,  then,  take  a  plunge  into  verse-making  and  find  out  how 
easy  merely  making  verse  is.  He  does  not  need  first  an  exhaustive 
history  of  the  origin  or  nature  of  poetry,  but  a  simply  worded  talk 
showing  that  it  is  a  perfectly  natural  mode  of  expression  and  not 
highly  artificial,  as  he  has  supposed;  that  meter  is  akin  to  singing, 
dancing,  gjnomastics,  and  that  as  a  mediimi  of  expression  it  is  veiy 
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like  music.  Ask  how  many  in  the  class  can  dance  or  can  march  to 
music.  I  always  tell  my  children  what  I  verily  believe  that  any- 
body who  can  keep  time  to  music  can  write  verse,  and  I  always 
insist  that  it  is  easy.  It  is,  I  think,  a  good  plan  to  ask  someone  at 
the  close  of  the  talk  to  recite  something  he  knows  that  is  written 
in  verse.  There  is  always  a  ready  response — sometimes  Shake- 
speare, sometimes  Mother  Goose — ^it  matters  little  which,  for  it  will 
be  easy  enough  to  scan  it  orally.  The  teacher  may  herself  redte 
some  familiar  lines  in  very  simple  meter — not  many — and  bring  out 
the  accents  strongly  (which  does  not  mean  absurdly).  Some  of 
Bryant's  little  nature  poems,  "The  Yellow  Violet,"  and  others,  or 
Longfellow's  "Psalm  of  Life"  and  "Hiawatha"  are  good  for  this. 
Let  the  class  beat  the  time — ^in  the  air,  not  audibly.  Meantime 
let  the  teacher  call  attention  to  what  seems  ordinary  material 
that  the  poets  have  utilized.  Any  poet  will  furnish  examples. 
There  are  lines  all  through  Keats's  "I  stood  tiptoe  upon  a  little 
hill"  that  are  fine  for  this  kind  of  work: 

"A  bush  of  May  flowers  with  the  bees  about  them,"  or 

''Here  are  sweet  peas  on  tip-toe  for  a  flight 
With  wings  of  gentle  flush  o'er  delicate  white,"or 

''A  little  space  with  boughs  all  woven  round." 

The  teacher  has  on  the  tip  of  her  tongue  an  almost  inexhaustible 
supply  of  such  illustrations. 

Explain  briefly  the  four-line  stanza  called  "conunon  meter." 
The  talk  must  be  short  if  it  is  effective.  Then  just  before  the  close 
of  the  class  hour  make  the  suggestion  that  the  class  try  it — ^not 
poetry^  but  verse.  My  own  last  lesson  of  this  kind  is  fresh  in  my 
mind,  and  I  venture  to  quote  the  first  effort  of  the  class  just  to  show 
you  what  kind  of  work  is  perfectly  acceptable  to  me  as  a  beginning. 
I  remarked,  "  Come,  let's  make  a  conunon  meter  stanza  ourselves. 
It  doesn't  make  a  bit  of  difference  what  you  say,  just  so  you  put 
the  four  accents  in  regular  order."  Almost  immediately  one  boy 
remarked  with  slow  emphasis  on  the  accented  syllables, 

"It  makes  no  difference  what  we  say," 

and  much  faster  than  I  can  record  it,  others  supplied  the  other 
lines: 
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"We  have  to  make  a  rhyme: 
So  let  us  do  it  right  away 
And  save  a  lot  of  time." 

They  were  off,  launched  on  a  voyage  of  discovery!  It  had  been 
easy — ^fascinatingly  so.  After  making  several  other  stanzas  of  the 
same  pattern,  just  as  simple  but  just  as  correct  as  to  measure  and 
rhyme,  and  working  up  to  the  limit  of  the  hour  in  the  same  rapid- 
fire  manner,  someone  writing  the  lines  on  the  board  and  marking 
the  feet  as  they  were  written,  the  class  was  given  an  assignment  for 
the  next  morning  of  two  stanzas  of  common  meter  on  any  subject. 
They  left  the  room,  rhyming  and  coimting  accents  and  beating 
time  in  perfect  abandon.  I  have  never  known  a  class  that  as  a 
class  did  not  like  it. 

The  results  of  the  first  assignment  are  always  highly  enter- 
taining. Soide  of  the  first  efforts  are  decidedly  good;  others 
decidedly  poor — ^but  they  keep  at  it.  The  boy  who  held  the  Twin- 
City  championship  in  the  half-mile  achieved  the  following,  and 
presented  it  with  a  high  degree  of  pride: 

I  wrote  a  little  poem 

As  pretty  as  could  be, 
About  a  litUe  sailor 

Who  sailed  upon  the  sea. 

I  came  to  school  this  morning, 

I'd  lost  my  verse — alas  I 
I  wrote  this  one  this  morning 

In  my  enrolment  class. 

I  remember  one  sixteen-year-old  girl  who  insisted  that  she  could  not 
make  verses — that  she  couldn't  even  keep  time  to  music.  After 
she  had  failed  for  two  days  to  bring  in  the  work,  I  said  to  her,  ''You 
are  not  asked  to  write  poetry.  This  is  simply  a  mathematical 
problem;  put  eight  syllables  with  four  accents  in  your  first  line, 
six  syllables  with  three  accents  in  your  second,  eight  syllables  with 
four  accents  in  your  third,  and  six  syllables  with  three  accents  in 
your  fourth.  Now  work  it  out."  The  next  moring  she  brought 
in  the  following: 

One  summer  day  a  violet 

Was  nodding  in  the  grass; 
And  as  she  dozed  and  dreamed  and  drowsed, 

A  butterfly  did  pass. 
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"Why  hurry  so  ?"  the  flower  asked. 

He  paused — all  out  of  breath; 
"A  bumble  bee  is  after  me 

I'm  fric^tened  'most  to  death." 

When  I  said,  '^Do  you  know  you  have  written  something  very 
good?"  the  child  replied  emphatically,  ''No I  But  I  know  I  have 
four  accents  in  the  first  line  and  three  in  the  second  and  four  in  the 
third  and  three  in  the  fourth."  Quite  mechanically  she  had  pro- 
duced a  bit  of  verse  almost  Anacreonic.  I  have  given  it  just  as 
she  wrote  it  with  the  exception  of  the  third  line  of  the  first  stanza, 
which  read  originally  ''dozed  and  dreamed  and  slept.**  The  chance 
for  alliteration  was  pointed  out  to  her,  and  the  line  evolved  as 
above. 

Once  started  they  improve  rapidly.  They  learn  most  eagerly 
the  various  forms  of  verse  and  of  stanzas,  and  really  enjoy  experi- 
menting with  them.  There  are,  of  course,  those  who  never  write 
really  good  things;  but  on  the  other  hand  there  are  many  who  do 
astonishingly  good  things,  and  it  is  the  exception  to  find  a  child 
who  cannot  learn  to  make  correct  verse,  at  least  so  far  as  time  is 
concerned. 

There  are  many  devices  that  a  teacher  may  use  as  the  need 
arises.  Often  she  will  find  someone  slow  to  see  the  value  of  adapt- 
ing the  meter  to  the  thought.  This  was  beautifully  illustrated  in 
our  own  school  a  short  time  ago  in  our  Senior  Latin  class,  when  one 
of  the  young  ladies  translated  Vergil  into  the  meter  of  the  "Night 
before  Christmas": 

Aeneas  through  the  night,  having  thought  his  cares  o'er, 

When  first  light  was  given  he  went  to  explore 

To  see  if  inhabited  by  beast  or  by  man, 

To  view  the  new  land  and  find  friends  if  he  can  .... 

and  so  on  through  the  meeting  of  Aeneas  with  his  mother.  To 
remedy  this  weakness  a  teacher  may  try  having  such  a  pupil  change 
the  rhythm  of  something  he  has  studied;  for  instance,  if  he  is  a 
Senior,  let  him  try  to  describe  Satan's  rising  from  off  the  burning 
lake  in  the  measure  that  Milton  has  used  in  "L'Allegro"  in  sum- 
moning Mirth  and  her  attendants.    Or  let  him,  as  the  classicist 
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did,  attempt  to  put  Shakespeare  into  rhyming  couplets.  I  should 
say,  however,  that  veiy  little  of  this  kind  of  work  should  be  done. 
To  impress  the  charm  and  the  value  of  imagery  in  poetry,  a 
teacher  may  take  very  familiar  bits  and  ask  her  pupils  to  put  them 
into  prose  without  any  ornament. 

The  day  is  done  and  the  darkness 

Falls  from  the  wings  of  Night 
As  a  feather  is  wafted  downward 

From  an  eagle  in  its  flight 

will  probably  be  made  over  into  ''It  is  getting  dark."  ''Yes,  but 
how?"  And  usually  for  the  first  time  what  the  figure  is  trying 
to  say  becomes  impressive. 

As  Day  upon  the  threshold  of  the  East 
Treads  out  the  lamps  of  Night 

becomes  very  commonplace  when  it  says  plainly,  "As  the  sun 
comes  up  the  stars  disappear." 

It  isn't  a  bad  plan  to  ask  for  lists  of  things  that  the  students  see 
or  hear  during  a  certain  day  that  might  fittingly  be  treated  in 
verse.  On  general  principles  it  is  much  better  for  a  pupil  to  find 
his  own  material  than  to  have  it  suggested  to  him.  I  have  some- 
times given  the  same  line  to  a  whole  class  to  develop;  but  more 
because  it  is  interesting  to  hear  the  very  different  lines  of  thought 
that  will  be  developed  than  to  furnish  material. 

It  has  always  been  a  question  in  my  mind  just  how  long  class 
assigmnents  should  continue;  but  in  my  own  work  I  do  not  devote 
many  dajrs  at  any  one  time  to  this  definite  work  of  making  verse. 
Those  who  have  the  greatest  aptitude  go  on  writing,  and  I  am 
always  glad  to  help  them  with  criticism;  but  the  purpose  of  making 
good  readers  of  poetry  and  not  poets  must  be  kept  in  mind.  I  do 
not  at  all  encourage  the  publishing  of  their  verses,  except  in  the 
school  magazine,  which  in  our  school  has  only  one  issue  each  term. 
Local  papers  are  usually  good-natured  enough  to  publish  high- 
school  efforts,  and  the  youthful  writers  thus  honored  are  likely  to 
over-rate  their  own  ability.  Under  no  circumstances  are  the  pupils 
allowed  to  refer  to  their  work  as  "poetry"  or  "poems,"  but  as 
"verse"  or  "rhymes"  or  "doggerel."    They  write  all  sorts  of 
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things — clever  limericks,  occasionally  a  quatrain  with  a  real  epi- 
gram in  it,  ballads  with  school  alBEairs  as  subject-matter,  sonnets, 
blank  verse — ^in  fact,  the  verse-making  impulse  once  started  is  hard 
to  curb.  The  element  of  humor  is  by  no  means  lacking;  this  year 
there  were  sonnets  quite  correct  so  far  as  meter,  rhyme,  and  change 
of  thought  are  concerned,  "To  a  Doughnut,"  "To  My  Christmas 
Ties,"  and  "To  an  Unconsumed  Portion  of  Lunch." 

The  results  of  a  study  of  versification  are  very  apparent — some 
of  them  very  practical.  Not  least  of  these  is  an  improvement  in 
oral  reading.  Almost  invariably  a  student  who  has  tried  to  make 
verses  reads  poetry  with  better  interpretation,  while  at  the  same 
time  he  does  not  utterly  destroy  the  rhjrthm  so  dear  to  a  poet's 
heart.  He  will  not,  moreover,  stumble  over  the  proper  names  or 
stop  to  have  them  pronounced  for  him — something  which  anyone 
who  has  had  to  teach  Paradise  Lost  will  appreciate.  He  imques- 
tionably  obtains  a  greater  facility  in  using  words;  he  not  only 
increases  his  own  vocabulary  but  he  begins  to  question  the  elBEect- 
iveness  of  words  both  in  meaning  and  in  soimd,  singly  and  in  group- 
ing. He  learns  the  true  value  of  figurative  expression.  In  his 
elBEort  to  say  what  he  wants  to  say,  and  at  the  same  time  main- 
tain a  rhythmical  arrangement  of  words,  he  gains  in  clearness  of 
expression. 

But,  after  all,  the  real  purpose  of  teaching  versification  is  that 
the  pupil  may  appreciate  poetry  because  there  has  been  through  the 
medium  of  his  imagination  an  expansion  of  his  own  inner  self,  an 
awakening  of  his  own  soul.  It  is  of  no  value  to  cultivate  a  literary 
appreciation  of  poetry  unless  that  appreciation  is  an  expression  of 
inner  life.  What  avails  it  if  a  boy  understands  and  even  admires 
the  wonderful  technique  of  Shelley's  "To  a  Skylark"  and  does  not 
himself  love  the  song  of  a  bird,  and  feel,  at  least  in  some  measure, 
the  emotional  ecstacy  that  produced  the  poem  ?  I  believe  it  is  only 
through  the  effort  to  express  his  own  thought  rh3rthmically  that 
the  student  arrives  at  this  point. 

What  do  you  think  of  the  fifteen-year-old  boy  who  wrote, 

He  sings  and  rests,  and  sings  and  rests,  and  sings  again; 

Each  note 

He  melts  within  his  throat, 
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To  pour  it  softly  slow 

Into  the  list'ner's  ear  bdow. 

Cock-Robin!  capturing  all  the  hearts  I  know! 

Is  he  not  hearing  with  something  of  a  poet's  appreciation  ?  The 
same  lad,  later,  in  speaking  of  avarice  as  peculiarly  a  himian  char- 
acteristic, referred  tb  "harpy-handed  man."  The  next  bit  was 
written  by  a  Freshman  girl: 

Bright  little  dandelion, 

Fluffy  yellow  face, 
Looking  up  among  the  grass, 

With  a  gentle  grace; 
Caring  not  for  April  wind 

Blowing  strong  and  cold; 
Brave  little  dandelion 

With  a  heart  of  gold! 

Hasn't  she  something  of  a  poet's  love  for  flowers  ?  The  next,  from 
a  Senior  girl,  is  a  bit  crude,  but  she's  thinking: 

They  are  passing,  passing,  passing  by. 
My  fleet  of  ships  to  the  bye-and-byc; 
Some  are  laden  with  treasure  dear. 
As  blithely  into  the  future  they  steer. 
Some — ^I  care  not  where  they  sail. 
Their  cargoes  of  sorrow — they  never  fail! 

The  sonnet  that  I  venture  to  give  you  was  also  written  by  a  girl 
who  was  thinking: 

Sometimes  across  the  black  and  thundering  sky 

I  see  the  dark  clouds  as  they  swiftly  run 

Athwart  that  deep  gray  sea;  and  then,  as  one 
Great  mass,  move  onward.  Thinking  then  I  try 
To  find  the  reason  maybe  hidden  there,  why 

In  this  cold  world  so  much  of  evil's  done; 

Why  thousands  of  drear  souls  in  need  work  on, 
No  h(^  of  rest  save  that  some  time  they  die. 
And  then  my  thoughts  are  changed,  for  as  I  stand. 

Those  bleak,  dull  forms  before  me  slowly  fall; 
Then  to  mine  eyes  is  borne  a  sight  most  grand — 

Strange  figures  bright  with  light,  that  seem  to  caU 
And  say,  "This  world  is  full  of  joy,  this  land 

Where  good  to  others  may  be  done  by  all. 
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The  remarkable  thing  about  this  sonnet  is  that  the  rhyming  words 
with  one  exception  were  hurriedly  written  on  the  board  the  day 
before  to  illustrate  one  rhyming  scheme  of  the  sonnet,  and  I  had 
said,  rather  foolishly,  '^  Suppose  some  of  you  try  to  make  a  sonnet 
using  these  very  words  as  rhymes."  The  next  verses  are  entitled 
"The  Reverie,"  and  illustrate  not  only  a  really  lovely  rhyme  but 
also  a  rather  interesting  phase  of  children's  literary  propensity — the 
fondness  for  projecting  themselves  into  the  future  and  playing 
"grown-up": 

A  garden  gate,  with  swinging  weight. 

The  lilac  bushes  lending 
A  cool  retreat  with  fragrance  sweet, 

An  azure  sky  o'er-bending; 
And  standing  lugh  against  the  sky 

An  oak  tree's  spreading  branches, 
And  drifting  through  from  Heaven's  blue 
The  sunbeam's  golden  lances. 

A  daisied  lane  in  gust  of  rain, 

A  glint  of  sunshine  o'er  it; 
A  cottage  hid  green  vines  amid, 

A  low  stone  wall  before  it — 
Ah  happy  days!  flower-strewn  ways 

Of  fair,  enchanted  wildwood; 
Dear  sunny  nooks,  gay  babbling  brooks. 

We  knew  in  joyous  childhood. 

A  quatrain  that  I  have  alwajrs  been  fond  of  was  written  by  a  little 
Scotch  girl  when  she  was  a  Junior: 

Now  comes  the  glow  of  summer  dusk 

Reflecting  light  above; 
Tis  one  of  God's  unspoken  wa3rs 

Of  saying  He  is  Love. 

The  same  girl  this  year  as  a  Senior  wrote  a  charming  sonnet  to  the 
seasons  in  which  she  refers  to  Simmier  as  riding  ''upon  a  rose-leaf 
light,"  and  as  wearing  ''a  crystal  veil  of  rain."  I  have  alwajrs  felt 
that  the  lullaby  which  follows  really  needed  another  two  lines  to 
match  the  first  two;  but  when  I  suggested  it  to  the  author  she 
remarked, "  But  you  see  that's  all  there  is  to  it ! " 

O,  the  fairies  are  swinging  and  clinging  and  winging 
In  the  silvery  moonbeams,  my  dear — 
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Then  go  to  the  fairies'  land, 
Play  in  their  golden  sand, 
^1^  Rest  'neath  the  bluebird's  wing, 

Hear  all  the  flowers  sing — 
But  in  the  morning  come  back  to  me,  dear! 

But  lest  I  give  the  impression  that  girls  write  more  verse  than  boys 
do,  I  want  to  quote  a  metrical  translation  made  this  year  by  the 
captain  of  our  football  team,  who  also  pitched  our  last  year's  base- 
ball team  into  the  championship : 

^  Thus  to  herself  the  goddess  spake 

With  bitter  grief  in  heart. 
And  sought  the  land  of  storm  and  blast 

Whence  angry  tempests  start. 
When  o'er  the  earth  in  wrath  they  sweep 
And  strew  with  foam  the  raging  deep. 

Or  lay  the  forests  low, — 
A  gloomy  cavern  vast  and  wide; 
Within  the  mighty  winds  abide 
And  beat  their  strength  against  its  side 

And  struggle  forth  to  go. 
Yet  vain  are  aU  their  toil  and  pains; 
For  well  the  storm-king  binds  their  chains, 
And  curbs  their  pride,  their  wrath  retains. 

Lest  they  should  bear  away 
All  things  upon  the  tempest's  wing, 
And  chaos  and  destruction  bring, 
And  heaven  and  earth  in  turmoil  fling. 
And  leave  in  ruins  gray. 

But  high-school  boys  are  not  always  serious,  and,  lest  I  leave  that 
impression,  I  want  to  read  some  verses  written  by  a  Freshman  boy. 
The  verses  were  very  imperfect  metrically  when  first  handed  in: 

I'd  like  to  himt  the  Injuns  of  the  long  and  boundless  plain, 
I  I'd  like  to  be  a  pirate  and  plow  the  raging  main. 

And  capture  some  great  islands  in  lordly  pomp  to  rule; 
.  But  I  just  can't  be  nothin'  cause  I  got  to  go  to  school. 

Most  all  great  men,  I've  heard,  has  been  the  ones  that  got 
The  least  amoimt  of  leamin'  by  the  flickerin'  pitch-pine  knot; 
An'  many  a  darin'  boy  like  me  grows  up  to  be  a  fool, 
^  And  never  amounts  to  nothin'  'cause  he's  got  to  go  to  school. 
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I'd  like  to  be  a  cowboy  and  rope  the  Texas  steer! 
I'd  love  to  be  a  sleuth-hound  or  a  bloody  buccaneer; 
I'd  leave  the  foe  to  welter  where  blood  had  made  a  pool; 
But  how  can  I  get  foremost  when  I  got  to  go  to  school  ? 

I  don't  see  how  my  parents  kin  make  the  big  mistake 

O'  keepin'  down  a  boy  like  me  that's  got  a  name  to  make! 

It  ain't  no  wonder  boys  is  bad  and  bsdky  as  a  mule; 

Life  ain't  worth  livin'  if  you  have  to  waste  your  time  in  school. 

What  good  is  'rithmetic  and  things,  but  jest  for  girls, 
£r  for  them  Fauntlero3rs  that  wears  their  hair  in  curls  ? 
An'  if  my  name  is  never  writ  on  hist'ry's  page,  why  you'll 
Remember  that  it's  just  because  I  got  to  go  to  school! 

The  question  when  a  child  should  begin  to  study  versification 
is  one  upon  which  I  cannot  speak  with  authority  because  I  have 
never  had  the  privilege  of  teaching  little  children;  but  I  am  quite 
sure  that  if  I  ever  have  the  opportunity,  I  shall  allow  them  to  make 
verses — ^very  simple  ones,  of  course,  and  with  no  technical  names  or 
rules  to  bother  them.  The  normal  child  always  loves  verse  infi- 
nitely better  than  he  does  prose,  and  it  seems  a  great  pity  to  me 
that  he  should  lose  this  taste  and  come  to  high  school,  as  many  a 
child  does,  believing  that  he  dislikes  poetry.  I  am  at  least  quite 
convinced  that  there  is  no  one  time  in  a  child's  schooling  when  he 
should  be  given  versification  in  large  saturating  doses — and  then 
never  again.  I  think  all  teachers  have  come  to  agree  with  Pestalozzi 
that  ^'  a  person  is  moulded  much  more  truly  through  what  he  does 
than  through  what  he  hears";  but  we  must  remember  that  the 
process  of  learning  by  doing  is  not  a  rapid  one.  In  conclusion  I 
want  to  say  that  in  my  opinion  there  is  no  other  one  thing  that  a 
teacher  of  English  may  present  to  her  pupils  that  repays  more 
abundantly  any  personal  effort  she  may  put  into  it  than  does  the 
teaching  of  versification;  nothing  that  has  more  satisfactory  results, 
and  nothing  farther-reaching  or  more  lasting  in  its  influence. 
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WE  MUST  NOT  BE  ENEMIES 

''Themsdves  profess  it  to  be  idolatry  to  do  so;  which  is  a  demonstration 
that  their  soul  hath  nothing  in  it  that  is  idolatrical."— Jeremy  Taylor. 

All  English  teachers  are  divisible  into  two  classes  of  idolaters:  those 
who  worship  technique  and  those  who  worship  inspiration.  Each  one 
of  us  supposes  himself  and  his  tribe  to  be  sensibly  religious;  each  per- 
ceives that  the  other  tribe  is  superstitious.  ^'They  worship  cold,  dead 
formalism,"  say  the  inspirers  sadly;  and  the  formalists  sorrowfully 
retort,  "You  pray  to  a  mirage."  Every  number  of  the  Journal  clearly 
displays  this  pity  for  the  other  tribe,  this  pious  wish  that  they  might 
be  converted.  Every  contributor  is  conscious  that  he  must  anticipate 
this  accusation  of  false  worship.  The  formalist  always  asserts  that  his 
"embodied  r^ulations"  are  a  mere  machine,  not  a  god;  the  inspira- 
tionalist  always  takes  pains  to  admit  that  machinery  would  be  useful 
if  it  were  not  idolized.  You  can  infallibly  tell  by  every  opening  para- 
graph— ^not  excepting  this  one — ^which  tribe  the  writer  belongs  to. 

An  illustration  may  be  dted  from  the  November  issue.  On  p.  597 
we  read:  "We  assume  that  originality  without  literacy  cannot  in  any 
place  or  under  any  circmnstances  be  considered  a  meritorious  quality.'* 
On.  p.  599  appears:  "Must  we  go  on  giving  the  pupils  exercises  in 
punctuating  by  rule  and  continue  to  wonder  why  they  do  not  see  that 
they  are  not  pimctuating  with  intelligence?  As  well  try  to  make  a 
Christian  of  a  church-goer  without  giving  him  an  intelligent  reason 
for  his  faith."  The  writers  of  the  first  quotation  are  clearly  worshipers 
of  form,  for  they  frequently  speak  approvingly  of  punctuation  exercises, 
of  the  difficulty  of  eradicating  the  comma  fault,  of  accuracy,  of  adequate 
punctuation.  They  probably  marvel  at  the  naive  faith  that  children 
can  be  "induced"  by  some  "spiritual"  means  to  "see"  when  a  sentence 
"demands  a  semicolon."  The  writer  of  the  second  quotation  is  assured 
that  the  other  contributors  bow  down  before  a  hideous  graven  image, 
reverencing  heathenish  rules.  Such  mistrust  breeds  war,  and  our 
English-teaching  nation  is  so  beset  with  difficulties  that  we  ought  not 
to  engage  in  civil  strife.  Can't  we  get  acquainted  ?  Isn't  it  possible 
to  see  that  we  have  a  common  purpose,  that  the  other  tribe  is  reasonable, 
that  neither  is  idolatrous  ? 
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Suppose  that  the  inspirer  could  journey  to  the  study  of  some  fonnal- 
ist.  He  would  go  in  a  missionary  spirit,  would  speak  persuasively. 
''  Can't  you  see,  my  dear  Rulist,  that  rules  accomplish  nothing  ?  Carlyle 
knew  nothing  about  them;  Browning  would  have  scorned  them.  I 
get  along  tolerably  without  them  and  teach  my  pupik  to  r^ard  the 
spirit  of  sentence-structure.  Is  it  not  a  better  way  to  teach  ?  Will  you 
not  give  up  your  false  gods  ?  " 

"Give  up  my  gods?"  exclaims  the  astonished  formalist.  "I  have 
none.  If  you  mean  my  rules,  be  assured  that  I  never  r^arded  them  as 
better  than  so  much  disagreeable  machinery.  I  dislike  them  as  much  as 
I  do  factories.  I  have  simply  been  forced  to  employ  them  in  order  to 
secure  that  mechanical  accuracy  that  our  age  demands.  I  would  abolish 
mills  and  foundries  if  I  could,  for  they  are  hideous.  But  civilization 
erects  them.  We  have  to  tolerate  them.  For  exactly  the  same  reason 
I  have  to  endure  these  mechanics  of  composition." 

Thereupon  Inspirer  foresees  a  conversion.  "You  don't  have  to 
endure,  Rulist.  I  don't  use  them.  They  are  ugly  idols.  Give 
them  up." 

"Neither  do  I  use  them,"  answers  the  formalist.  "Of  course  they 
don't  do  any  good.  There  is  nothing  I  so  frequently  say  to  my  classes 
as  'Rules  won't  help  you;  I  can't  rq>eat  them  myself;  few  authors  ever 
learn  them.'  No,  sir;  any  rule  is  the  merest  heading  for  the  exercises. 
Doing  the  actual  work,  and  doing  and  doing  and  doing,  is  all  that  counts. 
Don't  you  have  to  work  about  the  same  way  yourself  ?  Honestly,  now, 
don't  you  have  to  use  dozens  of  illustrations  and  exhibit  the  examples 
hundreds  of  times?  Surely  you  have  no  esoteric  mode  of  conve3dng 
intuition  to  commonplace  minds." 

"Why,  no,  Rulist,  there  is  no  telepathy  about  my  process.  Of 
course  I  use  examples  and  reiterate  them.  Perhaps  I  have  misjudged 
your  method.  We  seem  to  have  a  common  conception.  I  am  much 
relieved.  But  you  must  grant  that  idolaters  exist.  You  know  of 
teachers  who  force  pupils  to  memorize  a  lot  of  rules  that  might  as  well 
be  so  much  gibberish.    Those  people  do  kneel  to  idols." 

The  formalist  ponders  his  reply.  After  some  little  interval  he  speaks. 
"I  know  the  sad  truth  about  reciting  rules.  Yes,  these  are  hundreds 
of  teachers  that  know  no  better.  But  that  they  worship — ^no,  that  is 
inconceivable.  I  have  talked  with  some  of  them.  They  maintain  as 
earnestly  as  we  do  that  they  reverence  only  one  great  power — the  ability 
to  write  decently.    They  really  think  they  are  laying  foundations  for 
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such  power;  they  have  no  respect  for  any  other.  We  may  mourn  over 
then:  lack  of  judgment,  but  we  cannot  call  them  idolaters." 

It  is  the  inspirer's  turn  to  pause.  "I  never  thought  of  it  that  way," 
he  confesses.  ''Perhaps  they  really  are  ignorantly  worshiping  the  One 
Great  Power.  But  you,  !Mj.  Rulist,  are  encoturaging  them  in  error. 
When  you  parade  your  mechanics  you  drive  such  ignorant  teachers 
to  practice  their  abominations  more  vehemently  than  ever.  You  really 
indte  them  to  offer  up  our  children  to  Punctoch  and  Spellgon." 

"Perhaps.  But  if  so,  they  are  stupid  beyond  all  our  power  to  show 
them  common-sense.  We  nowhere  speak  of  'rules.'  In  our  advice  to 
schools  we  always  insist  that  'rules'  accomplish  nothing.  Possibly 
we  ought  to  proclaim  in  set  terms,  as  the  University  of  Wisconsin  does, 
that  'the  natural  and  habitual  observance  of  these  rules  b  the  goal; 
but  the  goal  cannot  be  reached  by  reciting  these  rules.'  Yet  doubtless 
there  still  exist,  even  in  Wisconsin,  teachers  who  have  not  understood 
the  warning.  We  shall  never  be  rid  of  them  until  prindpab  and  super- 
intendents grow  wiser.  But  they  are  not  idolaters.  Their  religion 
is  exactly  the  same  as  yours.  Haven't  you  been  a  rash  judge?  Let 
me  go  farther  and  ask  bluntly  if  you  have  not  been  something  worse. 
Haven't  you  been  misleading  teachers  into  the  abominations  of  sun- 
worship?  That  is  a  much  more  attractive  cult  for  many  a  careless 
teacher  than  the  plain  gospel  of  duty  and  hard  work  which  Dean  Briggs 
preaches  so  movingly.  Let  me  declare  to  you  solemnly  that  a  college 
has  more  to  fear  from  those  dasszled  mystics  than  from  mistaken  machin- 
ists. We  find  every  fall  that  a  third  of  our  Freshmen,  taught  to  venerate 
literary  charm,  have  had  their  eyesight  almost  destroyed.  They  have 
no  vision  for  mundane  semicolons,  cannot  focus  their  eyes  so  as  to  see 
the  difiFerence  between  one  sentence  and  two  sentences,  cannot  see  that 
replys  and  wriiUng  matter  much.  If  I  could  revise  civilization  accord- 
ing to  personal  convictions  I  should  make  the  world  indifferent  to  such 
petty  formalities  as  replys  and  stiff  collars  and  the  use  of  forks.  But 
civilization  has  me  in  its  grip.  I  conform.  I  don't  dare  eat  with  my 
knife.  Neither  do  I  dare  recommend  a  boy  for  a  college  diploma  until 
he  knows  where  one  sentence  ends  and  the  next  b^ins.  And  you,  Mr. 
Inspirer,  when  you  call  mechanics  idolaters,  are  inciting  easy-going 
teachers  to  slovenly  work.  You  really  tempt  us  collie  instructors 
to  call  you  a  harmful  Zoroastrian." 

The  inspirer  knows  better  than  to  be  indignant.  He  smiles  cheer- 
fully.   "But  of  course  you  don't  3deld  to  such  an  absurd  temptation." 
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''I  do  not.  I  realize  what  a  chaos  English  is  and  I  strive  to  be  sym- 
pathetic. That  effort  is  the  first  duty  of  all  of  us.  Can't  we  quit  calling 
each  other  idolaters  ?    We  are  not  enemies,  but  friends." 

C.  H.  Ward 
Tavt  School 
Watbstown,  Conn. 


A  SECOND  EXPERIMENT  IN  CORRECTING  ENGLISH 

The  readers  of  the  English  Journal  will  no  doubt  recall  the  very 
excellent  plan  outlined  by  Miss  Robey  for  correcting  the  everyday 
English  of  her  pupils.  At  first  I  felt  that  she  had  stolen  my  fire^  as  the 
plan  I  have  been  following  for  the  last  two  years  has  the  same  basic 
principle,  namely,  pupil-correction  instead  of  teacher-correction;  but  the 
working  out  of  the  plan  differs  enough,  I  think,  to  warrant  this  contri- 
bution. 

As  in  Miss  Robey's  scheme,  the  pupils  jot  down  mistakes  and  at  the 
end  of  the  week  put  them  on  the  board;  but  instead  of  one  pupil  in  each 
division  recording  each  week  the  mistakes  of  his  mates  in  the  classroom 
(that,  at  least,  was  my  interpretation  of  Miss  Robey 's  plan),  each  pupil 
of  the  Freshman  dass,  about  two  hundred  strong,  is  recording  all  tJbe 
time,  in  a  little  book  prepared  for  the  purpose,  any  mistakes  he  hears 
one  of  the  two  hundred  make,  irrespective  of  division;  and  he  is  likewise 
recording  these  errors  wherever  he  hears  them — in  the  classroom,  in  the 
assembly  room,  on  the  street,  in  his  friend's  home,  and  even  on  the 
athletic  field.  A  preliminary  talk  calling  for  good-natured  co-operation 
makes  the  pupils  willing  to  submit  to  the  operation. 

Each  mistake,  with  the  names  of  the  maker  and  the  recorder,  as  well 
as  the  corrected  form,  is  written  on  a  separate  slip  of  paper  and  dropped 
into  one  of  seven  boxes,  a  box  for  each  division.  By  consulting  the 
typewritten  lists  appended  to  each  box  the  pupil  can  see  at  a  glance  in 
which  box  to  place  his  slip.  At  the  end  of  the  week  a  member  of  each 
division  is  appointed  to  assemble  the  mistakes  made  by  each  pupil  and 
record  them  on  the  blackboard. 

On  the  appointed  day  the  pupils  come  into  the  room  eagerly,  albeit 
anxiously,  and  few  are  the  sighs  of  relief,  for  nearly  every  name  appears, 
though  there  is  a  constantly  decreasing  number  of  errors.  Once  in  a 
while  you  will  hear  a  pupil  disown  in  an  aggrieved  tone  an  error  at- 
tributed to  him,  but  oui  plan  of  recording  whole  sentences  usually 
obviates  this.    He  remembers  the  time,  the  place,  in  fact  the  whole 
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conversation,  and  it  is  amusing  to  watch  the  faces  as  these  ghosts  of 
the  past  rise  up  to  confront  them. 

Pauline  Cofe 
Easton  High  School 
Easton,  Pa. 

COMMITTEE  ON  AMERICAN  SPEECH 

BIBUOGRAFHY.     I 

An  important  part  of  the  activity  of  the  Committee  on  American 
Speech  wiU  consist  in  the  preparation  of  a  careful  working  bibliography 
of  works  relating  to  voice  and  speech.  This  wiU  be  issued  at  first  by 
instalments  in  the  English  Journal  and  other  educational  periodicals. 
Corrections  and  additions  to  these  lists  wiU  be  welcomed  by  the  Com- 
mittee; they  may  be  sent  to  John  M.  Clapp,  Lake  Forest,  Illinois, 
vice-chairman. 

For  the  following  "Brief  List  of  Books  on  the  Production  of  Speech 
Sounds"  the  Committee  is  indebted  to  C.  L.  Meader,  professor  of  com- 
parative philology,  University  of  Michigan. 

The  following  list  of  15ooks  is  intended  for  the  guidance  of  such  per- 
sons as  desire  to  obtain  a  general  knowledge  of  the  manner  of  the  pro- 
duction of  speech  sounds  from  reliable  sources.  I  have  thought  it 
best  to  include  a  few  titles  of  French  and  German  treatises. 

An  adequate  understanding  of  this  subject  involves  a  knowledge  of 
(i)  those  organs  by  the  movement  of  which  speech  sounds  are  produced 
(i.e.,  abdominal  muscles,  diaphragm,  chest  muscles,  and  lungs,  larynx, 
tongue,  etc.),  including  (a)  the  anatomy  and  physiology  of  the  nervous 
system  and  {h)  the  nature  and  laws  of  muscular  movement;  (2)  sound- 
and  light-waves,  by  which  the  muscular  movements  are  transmitted  to 
the  ear  and  eye;  (3)  the  speech  recq>tors,  ear  and  eye:  (a)  their  anatomy 
and  ph3rsiology,  more  especially  that  of  the  ear,  and  (6)  the  manner  in 
which  ether-  and  air-waves  are  transformed  into  visual  sensations  and 
sound,  thus  giving  rise  to  ideas. 

I 
The  most  complete  of  the  more  recent  treatments  on  the  physiology 
of  the  organs  of  speech  is  W.  Nagd  (editor),  Handbuch  der  Fhysiologie 
der  Menschen,  4  vols.,  Braunschweig,  1909.  Vol.  I  (pp.  1-53)  discusses 
the  respiratory  movements  and  their  innervation;  Vol.  II  (pp.  427-991) 
discusses  the  general  physiology  of  nerve  and  muscle  and  treats  fully 
the  larynx,  mouth,  and  tongue  movements  in  speech. 
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The  fullest  treatment  of  the  same  subjects  in  English  will  be  found 
in  Edward  A.  Schafer  (editor),  Texl-Book  of  Physiology j  2  vols.,  London, 
1900.    See  especially  Vol.  n,  pp.  274-312;  352-919;  1005-36. 

Briefer,  but  very  good,  is  the  exposition  of  the  subject  in  the  Ameri- 
can Tex^Book  of  Physiology^  2d  ed.,  2  vols.,  Philadelphia,  1901,  which, 
however,  contains  no  detailed  account  of  vowel  quality.  This  book  is 
now  out  of  print,  and  its  continuation,  Howell's  TexUBook  of  Physiology, 
omits  the  diapter  on  speech  sounds. 

A  brief  but  lucid  treatment  of  speech  movements  is  contained  in 
E.  H.  Starling,  Principles  of  Human  Physiology,  Philadelphia,  1912. 

On  the  anatomy  of  the  speech  organs  consult:  George  A.  Pierson, 
Human  Anatomy,  4th  ed.,  Philadelphia,  1913,  and  Joh.  Sobotta  and 
J.  P.  MacMurrich,  Atlas  and  Text-Book  of  Human  Anatomy,  4  vols., 
Philadelphia,  1914,  which  contains  some  very  fine  plates  in  colors. 

A  somewhat  popular  general  accoimt  of  speech  is  given  by  F.  W. 
Mott,  The  Brain  and  Voice  in  Speech  and  Song,  New  York,  Harpers, 
1910. 

Language  is  presented  from  a  biological  (evolutionary)  point  of 
view  in  N.  C.  MacNamara,  Human  Speech,  A  Study  in  the  Purposive 
Action  of  Living  Matter  (''International  Scientific  Series,"  No.  95), 
New  York,  1908. 

On  muscular  movement  in  general  see  especially  R.  S.  Woodworth, 
Le  MouoemerU,  Paris,  1903.    This  is  the  general  account. 

Since  no  similar  treatment  exists  in  English,  the  student  may  com- 
bine the  following  references: 

W.  B.  Pillsbury,  Essentials  of  Psychology,  New  York,  1911,  chaps,  ii,  iii,  and 

xiii. 
W.  B.  Pillsbury,  Attention,  New  York,  1909,  chap.  ix. 
G.  T.  Ladd  and  R.  S.  Woodworth,  Elements  of  Physiological  Psychology, 

New  York,  1913,  chap,  viii,  pp.  542-65. 
R.  S.  Woodworth,  The  Cause  of  a  Voluntary  Movement  {"  Garman  Commemora- 
tive Studies,"  No.  351),  Boston,  1906. 
J.  H.  Blair,  "The  Acquiiement  of  Voluntary  Control,"  Psychological  Review, 

1901,  pp.  474  ff. 
R.  S.  Woodworth,  "The  Accuracy  of  Voluntary  Movement,"  Psychological 

Review  Monograph  Supplements,  Vol.  II,  No.  2  (July,  1899). 
H.  L.  Hollingsworth,  "The  Inaccuracy  of  Movement,"  Archives  of  Psychology, 

No.  13  (reprinted  in  1909). 
J.  B.  Watson,  Behavior:  An  Introduction  to  Comparative  Psychology,  New  York, 

1914. 
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On  cutaneous  and  kinaesthetic  sensations  see: 

Nagel,  Handbuch  der  Fkysiologie  der  Menschen, 
Sch&fer,  Text-Book  of  Physiology y  n,  920-1025,  362-79. 
J.  B.  Winter,  "The  Sensation  of  Movement,"  Psychological  Renew,  Vol.  XIX, 
No.  s  (September,  1912),  pp.  374-^5. 

On  the  recording  and  measurement  of  speech  movements  and  air- 
waves see: 

P.  J.  Rousselot,  Principes  de  phoniUque  expenmentaUf  2  vols.,  Paris,  1897- 

1908  (containing  full  descriptions  of  apparatus  and  methods). 
£.  W.  Scripture,  Elements  of  ExperimetUal  Phonetics,  New  York,  1902  (this 

is  the  fullest  and  best  treatment  in  English). 
£.  W.  Scripture,  Researches  in  Experimental  Phonetics,  Carnegie  Institute, 

1906  (this  is  more  advanced  and  contains  an  account  of  harmonic  analysis 

of  speech-curves). 

Descriptions  of  speech  movements  and  "positions"  by  the  older 
method  of  inspection  are  given  in: 

Henry  Sweet,  The  Sounds  of  English:  An  Introduction  to  Phonetics,  Oxford, 

X908. 
Henry  Sweet,  "Phonetics,"  Encyclopaedia  Britannica. 
Wnhehn  Victor,  Elemente  der  Phonetic  und  Orthographic  des  Deutschen,  Eng- 

Hschen  und  Pranxdsischen,  5th  ed.,  1904. 

The  principles  of  sound  change  are  discussed  from  the  point  of  view 
of  the  philologist  in  Hans  Oertd,  Lectnres  on  the  Study  of  Language, 
New  York,  1904,  chap.  iv. 

II 

For  the  physical  properties  of  sound  and  light  see  H.  S.  Carhart, 
Physics  for  University  Students,  Boston,  1894  (revised  edition),  Part  I, 
"Mechanics,  Sound,  and  Light." 

A  more  advanced  and  quite  exhaustive  treatment  of  sound  is  given 
in  £.  H.  Barton,  A  TexUBook  on  Sound,  New  York,  1908  (687  pages). 

m 

For  the  anatomy  and  physiology  of  the  eye  and  ear  see: 

Nagel,  Handbuch  der  Physiologic  der  Menschen,  Vol.  HI. 

Schfifer,  Text-Book  of  Physiology,  Vol.  H. 

American  Text-Book,  Vol.  H. 

Pierson,  Human  Anatomy. 

Sobotta  and  MacMurridi,  Atlas  and  Text-Book  of  Human  Anatomy, 

On  hearing  see:  W.  B.  Pillsbury's  works  cited  (a  fuller  discussion 
will  appear  in  his  larger  textbook  to  be  published  next  spring)  and 
G.  T.  Ladd  and  R.  S.  Woodworth,  Experimental  Psychology,  New  York, 
1913- 
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It  has  been  announced  that  the  next  annual  meetmg  of  the 
National  Council  of  Teachers  of  English  will  be  held  in  New  York 
City,  and  in  consequence  some  of  the  friends  of  the 
H  *  Y!wk  Council  are  apprehensive  of  the  future.  They  fear 
that  the  continuity  of  effort  which  has  so  markedly 
distinguished  the  Council  up  to  the  present  will  hereafter  be 
lacking;  that  the  Coimdl  will  join  the  great  army  of  educational 
tramps  and  wander  from  dty  to  city,  wherever  the  beckoning 
hand  may  be  held  out. 

Such  apprehensions  have  slight  justification.  The  Coimdl 
goes  to  New  York,  not,  as  triumphantly  announced  by  its  conven- 
tion committee,  at  the  solidtation  of  the  New  York  Chamber  of 
Commerce,  nor  yet  because  of  the  cordial  invitation  of  the  New 
York  Assodation  of  Teachers  of  English,  but  because  of  the  fact 
that  the  large  eastern  membership  is  entitled  to  an  opportimity 
to  share  in  the  benefits  of  the  annual  meeting.  Contrary  to 
natural  supposition,  the  membership  of  the  Council  is  not  and  never 
has  been  sectional.  Thanks  in  part  to  the  English  Journaly  each 
state  has  approximately  its  quota.  It  is  natural  that  the  large 
groups  in  the  eastern  state  should  desire  an  occasional  meeting  in 
their  midst. 

Continuity,  however,  will  not  be  broken.  The  founders  of  the 
Coimcil  were  wise  enough  to  provide  for  that.  Organized  as  the 
Coimcil  is,  not  as  a  town  meeting,  but  after  the  manner  of  a  stock 
corporation,  its  affairs  are  in  the  bands  of  a  representative  Board 
of  Directors,  whose  membership  changes  gradually  and  can  never 
be  local.  With  eleven  active  standing  committees  to  depend  upon, 
members  of  the  Council  need  not  fear  any  falling  off  in  produc- 
tivity.   

Attention  is  called  to  the  preliminary  annoimcement  in  the 
News  and  Notes  of  the  spedal  meeting  of  the  Council  to  be  held 
in  Detroit,  February  24-26  next. 
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A  SPECIAL  MEETING  OF  THE  COUNCIL  IN  DETROIT 

A  special  meeting  of  the  National  Council  of  Teachers  of  English  will 
be  held  in  Detroit,  Michigan,  February  24,  25,  and  26  in  connection  with 
the  Department  of  Superintendence  of  the  National  Education  Associa- 
tion. On  Thursday  afternoon,  February  24,  there  will  be  a  discussion 
of  English  in  the  junior  high  school  by  four  supervising  officers  who  are 
in  charge  of  schools  in  which  successful  work  is  being  done.  These  are 
Principal  Ernest  P.  WUes,  of  the  junior  and  senior  high  schools  in  Evans- 
ville,  Indiana;  Superintendent  J.  O.  Engleman,  of  the  public  schools  in 
Decatur,  Illinois;  Principal  D.  W.  Murdoch,  of  the  MacmiUan  High 
School  in  Detroit;  and  Paul  C.  Stetson,  principal  of  the  South  High 
School  in  Grand  Rapids,  Michigan.  It  is  expected  that  this  program 
will  attract  a  laige  number  of  principals  and  superintendents,  as  well  as 
teachers  who  are  interested  in  the  junior  high-school  movement. 

At  the  remaining  sessions,  which  will  be  held  on  Friday  afternoon, 
Friday  evening,  and  Saturday  forenoon,  the  principal  topics  and  speakers 
win  be  as  follows:  "American  Speech,"  Professor  Fred  N.  Scott,  Uni- 
versity of  Michigan;  "Types  in  the  Study  of  Literature  in  High  School," 
Principal  Wilford  M.  Aikin,  Ann  Arbor  High  School,  Ann  Arbor,  Michi- 
gan; "Differentiation  of  Courses  in  English  in  a  CosmopoUtan  High 
School,"  Mr.  C.  E.  Thomas,  Woodward  High  School,  Cincinnati,  Ohio; 
"Time  Enough  for  English,"  Miss  Clara  Beverly,  supervisor  of  English 
in  the  elementary  schools,  Detroit,  Michigan;  "The  Meeting  of  the 
National  Conference  on  Uniform  Entrance  Requirements  in  English," 
Principal  Edwin  L.  Miller,  Northwestern  High  School,  Detroit,  Michi- 
gan; "City  Influences  That  Affect  the  English  Problem,"  Mr.  Karl  E. 
Murchey,  Cass  High  School,  Detroit,  Michigan;  "Some  Experiments 
with  Measurements  in  English,"  Mr.  Earl  Hudelson,  Indiana  University, 
Bloomington,  Indiana;  "Constructive  English,"  Mr.  J.  V.  Brennan, 
Northwestern  High  School,  Detroit,  Michigan;  "Vocational  Topics 
for  Composition  and  Home  Reading,"  Maria  Eggleston,  Sigsbee 
School,  Grand  Rapids,  Michigan;  "Business  English,"  Miss  Edith 
Shaw,  Eastern  High  School,  Detroit,  'Michigan;  "A  Type  Study  in 
Composition,"  Miss  Eleanor  Lally,  School  of  Education,  University  of 
Chicago;  "Better  Organization  of  Oral  Work,"  J.  Rewsen  Bishop, 
principal.  Eastern  High  School,  Detroit,  Michigan. 
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The  meetings  of  the  Council  will  be  held  in  the  auditorium  of  the 
Detroit  Board  of  Commerce.  This  is  r^arded  as  one  of  the  best  meeting- 
places  of  the  city  and  was  obtained  for  the  use  of  the  Council  by  Principal 
Miller.  It  is  believed  that  the  arrangements  for  the  meeting  are  such 
that  both  the  program  and  the  attendance  will  be  fully  equal  to  the 
meetings  held  under  similar  auspices  in  Philadelphiai  Richmond,  and 
Cincinnati. 


THE  ASSOCIATIONS 
WISCONSIN 

Under  the  able  and  inspiring  leadership  of  Mr.  George  £.  Teter, 
head  of  the  Department  of  English  of  the  Madison  High  School,  the 
Wisconsin  teachers  of  English  held  what  proved  to  be  by  far  the  most 
helpful  meeting  in  the  history  of  their  organization,  on  Friday,  Novem- 
ber 5, 1915,  in  connection  with  the  State  Teachers'  Association. 

Five  papers  were  presented,  as  follows:  "The  Personal  Touch,"  by 
Flora  Mosely,  Madison  High  School;  "The  Spoken  Word,"  by  Hermine 
Foelske,  South  High  School,  Milwaukee;  "Keeping  Alive  in  Composi- 
tion," by  Fred  G.  Fox,  West  High  School,  Milwaukee;  "The  Correction 
of  Themes,"  by  Florence  Hargraves,  LaCrosse  High  School;  "  Vitali2ang 
the  Criticism  of  Themes,"  by  Anthonette  Durant,  Platteville  Normal. 

The  general  conunent  was:  "Who  ever  heard  of  five  interesting 
papers  in  one  sectional  meeting  ?  Yet  that  is  precisely  what  we  have 
had  I"  Notwithstanding  strong  counter-attractions,  our  audience  of 
over  two  hundred  sat  (or  stood)  throughout  the  meeting. 

Of  aU  the  scores  of  useful  things  said,  perhaps  Mr.  Fox's  suggestion 
that  teachers  should  write  themes  after  their  own  assignments  some- 
times, unknown  to  the  pupils,  and  read  these  themes  among  those  of  the 
pupils,  met  with  the  heartiest  response. 

A  paragraph  from  a  letter  written  by  Professor  Karl  Young,  head  of 
the  Department  of  English  at  the  University  of  Wisconsin,  to  Mr.  Teter, 
will  be  indicative  of  the  general  feeling  as  to  the  usefulness  of  our  meeting. 

I  feel  like  telling  you  again  that  the  section  meeting  in  Milwaukee  last 
Saturday  was  to  me  nothing  less  than  inspiring.  It  seemed  to  me  that  the 
American  high  school  was  exhibiting  itself  at  its  very  best.  How  you  managed 
to  secure  five  papers  of  so  high  excellence  I  find  it  difficult  to  understand.  If 
high-school  teachers  of  laige  experience  can  maintain  so  remarkable  a  technique, 
independence,  and  enthusiasm,  the  American  high  school  must  be  in  pretty 
good  condition.    It  would  have  been  profitable  for  every  instructor  in  this 
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department  to  witness  the  exhibition  that  you  offered.  I  congratulate  you 
and  all  the  high-school  teachers  involved.  I  was  particularly  glad  to  find  you 
depending  less  than  usual  upon  university  initiative;  for  althou|^  you  will 
always  need  university  advice,  it  is  far  more  important  that  school  teachers 
build  things  up  for  themselves  from  within. 

C.  R.  Rounds 

NEW  YORK  CITY 

The  thirty-eighth  r^ular  meeting  of  the  New  York  City  Association 
was  held  in  the  auditorium  of  Public  School  27  on  November  20.  The 
general  topic  for  the  meeting  was  '' Defective  Speech."  A  speech  clinic 
and  demonstration  illustrating  practical  methods  of  diagnosis  r^arding 
speech  defects  and  correcting  ddects  was  given  by  Mr.  Frederick  Martin, 
of  the  Psychological  Clinic  for  Defective  Speech,  College  of  the  City 
of  New  York,  and  Mr.  Frederick  B.  Robinson,  professor  of  oral  English 
in  the  same  institution.  Members  of  the  Association  brought  to  the 
meeting  pupils  who  lisped,  stanmaered,  stuttered,  showed  excessive 
nasality,  or  other  speech  derangements,  and  also  pupils  with  marked 
foreign  accent  and  habits  of  faulty  enunciation. 

After  the  demonstration  a  talk  was  given  by  Mrs.  E.  W.  Scripture, 
of  the  Neurological  Department  of  Vanderbilt  Clinic,  on  ''Aims  and 
Results  of  the  Speech  Clinic  at  Vanderbilt  Hospital."  This  was  followed 
by  a  series  of  recitations  given  by  Mr.  Henry  Gaines  Hawn  to  illustrate 
effective  speech. 

THE  CHICAGO  ENGLISH  CLUB 

On  Saturday,  October  30,  the  Chicago  English  Club  met  in  the 
Club  Room  of  the  Art  Institute  to  enjoy  a  program  on  the  ''Short 
Story."  The  topics  and  speakers  were  as  follows:  "Stories  and  Story- 
telling," by  Miss  Elizabeth  Harrison,  president  of  the  National  Kinder- 
garten College;  "The  Short  Story,"  by  Mr.  James  Weber  Linn,  associate 
professor  of  English  in  the  University  of  Chicago;  "Concerning  Mys- 
teries," by  Dr.  Geoige  L.  Enapp,  editorial  writer  on  the  Chicago  Journal. 
There  was  a  large  attendance  of  teachers  from  elementary  schools, 
high  schools,  and  colleges. 

UPPER  OHIO  VALLEY 

The  English  Section  of  the  Association  of  Secondary  Schools  of  the 
Upper  Ohio  Valley  held  a  meeting  on  Saturday,  November  27,  at  the 
University  of  Pittsburgh.  The  program  was  divided  into  two  parts. 
The  first  presented  a  definite  outline  of  a  model  course  in  English  for 
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secondary  schools.  This  was  presented  in  a  series  of  papers  as  follows: 
''Rhetoric  and  Composition/'  by  Mr.  J.  C.  Evans,  Central  High  School, 
Pittsburgh;  ''The  Classics/'  by  Miss  Irma  H.  Beard,  Leetsdale  High 
School;  "A  S3mthesis/'  by  Mr.  W.  C.  Graham,  principal  of  the  Wilkins- 
biug  High  School.  The  second  part  had  to  do  with  the  teaching  of 
public  speaking  and  dramatics  in  secondary  schools.  The  discussion 
of  this  topic  was  led  by  Mr.  W.  J.  Kay,  professor  of  public  speaking  in 
Washington  and  Jefferson  College.  In  the  general  discussion  several 
teachers  present  read  outlines  of  their  English  courses. 

ILLINOIS 

"I  am  tired  of  being  a  passive  listener  at  teachers'  associations  and 
conferences,"  said  Miss  Florence  Skeffington  at  the  recent  meeting  of 
the  High-School  Conference  at  the  University  of  Illinois.  The  English 
Section  gave  no  excuse  for  such  a  difficulty.  The  meeting  was  held  in 
the  Law  Court  Room  on  November  19  and  included  the  following  topics: 
President  B.  C.  Richardson,  of  Alton,  advocated  a  division  of  the  teaching 
of  English.  He  thought  it  well  to  place  literature  in  the  hands  of  one 
teacher  and  composition  in  the  hands  of  another.  This  idea,  however, 
did  not  meet  with  very  general  acceptation.  He  also  emphasized  the 
desirability  of  using  the  Bible  as  a  reference  book,  and  of  insisting  upon 
exact  memorizing  of  quotations.  A  second  topic  was  "The  Use  of 
Periodicals  in  the  Teaching  of  English."  It  was  agreed  that  the  Literary 
Digest  is  probably  the  best  magazine  for  b^inners  because  of  its  tabula- 
tion of  topics.  Other  magazines  used  in  reference  work  were  the  Inde- 
pendent, Scientific  American,  Review  of  Reviews,  Popular  Mechanics,  and 
Good  Housekeeping.  In  Decatur,  Illinois,  the  School  Board  allows 
$85.00  a  year  for  magazines  of  this  type.  Mr.  A.  F.  Trams,  of  Joliet, 
told  how  he  uses  magazines  in  connection  with  letter-writing.  He 
chooses  advertisements  and  employs  the  answers  as  examples  of  busi- 
ness English.  Miss  Florence  U.  Skeffington,  of  Charleston  Normal 
School,  outlined  plans  for  local  clubs  for  English  teachers  which  are  being 
organized  under  the  direction  of  a  committee  of  which  she  is  chairman. 
A  center  b  selected  which  is  easily  accessible  to  a  number  of  other  towns. 
At  this  point  meetings  are  held  two  or  three  times  a  year  to  carry  on  the 
work  which  has  been  b^gun  in  the  general  meeting  at  Urbana.  The 
topic  for  investigation  during  the  year  was  "Equipment  for  Teaching 
English."  The  results  of  an  extensive  questionnaire,  part  of  which  was 
printed  in  the  English  Journal  in  September,  1915,  were  presented  by 
Mr.  WUlard  Smith,  formerly  of  Cicero  Township  High  School  and  now 
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of  the  State  Normal  at  Whitewater,  Wisconsin.    The  new  president  of 
the  Association  is  Professor  John  M.  Clapp,  of  Lake  Forest  CoU^e. 

VIRGINIA 

The  Virginia  English  Teachers  Association  on  November  25  and  26, 
1915,  had  a  live  meeting  in  the  historic  hall  of  the  Virginia  House  of 
Del^ates  in  Richmond  and  made  a  little  history  on  its  own  account  with 
regard  to  the  teaching  of  English  in  that  state.  The  reports  of  a  com- 
mittee which  had  been  appointed  to  prepare  a  handbook  on  the  teaching 
of  English  constituted  the  main  feature  of  the  meeting.  These  reports, 
one  on  high-school  English,  one  on  elementary  English,  and  one  on 
spelling,  were  heard  with  much  interest  and  discussed  in  a  helpful  way. 
As  most  of  the  members  are  high-school  teachers,  Professor  E.  F. 
Shewmahe's  report  on  high-school  English  naturally  aroused  the  liveliest 
discussion. 

Professor  DeWitt  C.  Croissant,  general  field  agent  of  the  Simplified 
Spelling  Board,  addressed  the  association  on  the  history  of  English 
spelling.  Later  the  State  Teachers  Association  adopted  a  resolution 
approving  the  effort  to  rationalize  English  spelling  by  undertaking  to 
use  the  '^Twelve  Words"  in  its  official  publications  and  correspondence. 

Among  the  most  important  actions  taken  by  the  Virginia  English 
Teachers  Association  were  the  adoption  of  resolutions  recommending  to 
the  colleges  of  the  state  that  they  refuse  credit  for  English  work  done 
in  high  schools  where  one  teacher  has  more  than  one  hundred  pupils  in 
English;  and  the  inauguration  of  a  movement  in  which  the  English 
Teachers  Association  is  to  co-operate  with  the  Modem  Language  and 
the  Classical  associations  of  the  state  to  eliminate  much  of  the  teaching 
of  formal  grammar  in  favor  of  the  direct  method  of  teaching  the  lan- 
guages. The  teachers  of  foreign  and  ancient  languages  were  found  to 
be  heartily  in  accord  with  the  English  teachers  in  this  matter  and  good 
results  will  undoubtedly  flow  from  co-operation  with  them.  A  joint 
conmiittee  from  these  three  organizations  drew  up  resolutions  which  were 
adopted  and  which  recommended  the  teaching  of  only  certain  specified 
essentials  of  grammar  incidentally,  with  much  practice  in  oral  and  written 
composition  in  the  grades,  the  teaching  of  English  grammar  in  connec- 
tion with  the  grammars  of  other  languages,  and  the  early  adoption  of  the 
uniform  gnunmatical  nomenclature  in  the  teaching  of  all  the  languages. 

In  view  of  these  definite  steps  taken  by  the  association  and  of  the 
sense  of  a  new  spirit  of  power  through  co-operation  which  evinced  itself 
in  the  meetings,  the  members  of  the  society  fed  justified  in  thinking  that 
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they  have  turned  a  new  page  in  the  history  of  the  teaching  of  English 
in\^ginia. 

James  M.  Grainger,  of  the  State  Normal  School  at  Farmville,  was 
re-elected  president;  Charles  G.  Maphis,  professor  of  education  in  the 
University  of  Virginia,  vice-president;  and  Elizabeth  Kelly,  of  the  high 
school  at  Norfolk,  secretary-treasurer. 

James  M.  Grainger 

oklahoma 

The  Oklahoma  Council  of  English  Teachers  met  as  the  English  sec- 
tion of  the  Oklahoma  Educational  Association  at  Oklahoma  City, 
November  27, 1915.  Over  a  hundred  were  present.  The  following  pro- 
gram was  given:  '^What  to  Look  for  in  a  Book,"  by  Dr.  A.  C.  Scott, 
University  of  Oklahoma,  Norman;  '^Needed  Apparatus  Other  than 
Books,"  by  E.  A.  Ripp)ey,  University  Preparatory  School,  Tonkawa; 
"The  Present  Tendencies  in  English  Teaching  in  Oklahoma,"  by  F.  C. 
Oakes,  Central  State  Normal,  Edmond;  "  Classics  That  Fail  to  Interest," 
by  Caroline  Gumey,  high  school.  Kingfisher;  and  a  discussion  on  "The 
Teaching  of  Poetry,"  led  by  Lora  Linn  Garrison,  of  Chickasha,  and 
Freeman  E.  Miller,  Agricultural  and  Mechanical  CoU^e,  Stillwater. 

The  Council  adopted  the  report  of  the  Joint  Conmiittee  on  Gram- 
matical Nomenclature,  and  agreed  to  follow  it  hereafter  in  Oklahoma. 

The  officers  elected  were:  President,  F.  C.  Oakes,  Edmond;  Vice- 
Presidents,  J.  N.  Clark,  Talequah;  Miss  Geoigie  Sheldon,  Oklahoma 
City;  Secretary-Treasurer,  Freeman  E.  Miller,  Stillwater;  Correspond- 
ing Secretary,  Miss  Laurel  True,  Eiefer. 

F.  C.  Oakes 

CENTRAL  ATLANTIC  STATES 

The  fourth  annual  meeting  of  the  CoU^e  Conference  on  English 
convened  in  Philadelphia  as  the  guests  of  Drexd  Institute  at  10:00  a.m., 
November  27,  1915,  with  Chairman  Edward  E.  Hale,  Jr.,  presiding. 
The  officers  elected  for  this  year  are:  Chairman,  James  W.  Bright, 
Johns  Hopkins  University;  Vice-Chairman,  Frank  H.  Ristine,  Hamilton 
CoU^e;  Secretary-Treasurer,  Edgar  C.  Morris,  Syracuse  University. 
The  report  of  the  treasurer  showed  a  balance  of  $43 .  71  in  the  treasmy. 
No  other  important  business  was  transacted. 

The  program  was  varied  somewhat  from  that  announced,  and  may 
be  summarized  as  follows:  Professor  Franklin  T.  Baker,  of  Teachers 
College,  Columbia  University,  spoke  on  ''The  Literary  Background  of 
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the  CoU^e  Student."  A  questionnaire,  filled  out  by  four  or  five 
hundred  students  of  eastern  colleges,  including  Freshmen,  Sophomores, 
and  Juniors,  had  furnished  some  interesting  information.  A  large 
proportion  of  their  independent,  precoUegiate  reading  had  been  in 
contemporary  novels  of  second-  and  third-rate  quality.  The  collie- 
entrance  requirements  had  familiarized  them  with  a  limited  range  of 
classics,  but  few  of  them  had  been  inspired  thereby  to  read  through  the 
works  of  any  poet  or  novelist.  Knowledge  of  the  best  current  books  was 
slight.  In  a  few  instances  only  were  there  indications  of  the  ''brows- 
ing habit";  most  students  seemed  to  have  no  inclination  for  literary 


It  is  probable  that  teachers  of  literature  do  not  require  enough  read- 
ing in  high  school  and  coU^e;  that  students  are  allowed  to  regard  the 
reading  of  a  book  as  a  bigger  task  than  it  really  is;  that  more  reading 
would  make  reading  an  easier  and  more  normal  performance.  To  the 
wider  range  of  choice  now  permitted  in  our  reading-courses  we  might 
well  add  the  demand  that  more  books  be  chosen. 

Professor  Stanley  P.  Chase,  of  Union  Collie,  spoke  on  "The 
Intellectual  Content  of  Literature."  Although  form,  emotion,  idea,  are 
not  separable  elements,  it  is  frequently  desirable  to  isolate  them  in 
reflection.  On  first  thought,  "intellectual  content "  would  seem  to  imply 
classification,  induction  and  deduction,  etc.  Yet  there  are  works,  like 
The  Gold-Bugf  in  which  the  interest  is  mainly  in  the  operations  of  the 
mind  and  yet  which  do  not  answer  to  our  notion  of  intellectual  writing. 
This  is  because  the  reasoning  employed  leads  to  nothing  outside  the 
work  itself.  The  true  conception  of  "intellectual  content"  has  been  set 
forth  by  Newman:  it  implies  a  comparison  of  ideas  one  with  another 
and  a  systematizing  of  them.  A  recent  reawakening  to  the  importance 
of  this  intellectual  aspect  of  literature  was  evinced  by  the  introduction 
into  Freshman  English  of  various  books  of  "representative  essays." 
The  writer  believes  thoroughly  in  the  underlying  principle;  but  it  has 
led  in  some  cases,  he  thinks,  to  a  selection  of  subject-matter  too  remote 
from  the  field  of  literature. 

Professor  Clarence  G.  Child,  of  the  University  of  Pennsylvania, 
summarized  the  program  of  the  Committee  on  Conserving  the  Purity 
of  American  Speech.  This  summary  is  omitted  because  all  teachers 
interested  in  the  matter  should  write  to  Professor  Calvin  L.  Lewis, 
Hamilton  Collie,  Clinton,  New  York,  for  a  full  report  of  the  committee's 
recommendations  and  plans. 

Edgas  C.  Morsis,  Secretary-Treasurer 
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FHILADELFHIA 

A  recent  meeting  of  the  English  Teachers'  Club  of  Philadelphia  was 
devoted  to  a  discussion  of  the  training  of  teachers  of  English  in  the  high 
schools.  The  presence  of  the  Dean  of  the  School  of  Education  of  the 
University  of  Pennsylvania,  members  of  the  University  faculty  in  the 
department  of  English,  and  representatives  of  the  department  of  super- 
intendence of  the  Philadelphia  schools  indicated  the  interest  this  ques- 
tion is  arousing. 

The  paper  of  the  afternoon  was  presented  by  Miss  Elizabeth  Lodor, 
head  of  the  department  of  English  of  the  William  Penn  High  School. 

Miss  Lodor  analyzed  the  demands  of  the  work  in  English  in  a  very 
suggestive  way.  She  emphasized  the  need  for  the  broadest  possible 
preparation  which  the  coU^e  can  offer.  In  addition  she  pointed  out  the 
real  necessity  for  travel,  for  the  cultivation  of  an  appreciative  attitude 
toward  art  and  music,  in  fact  for  the  richest  cultural  background  possible 
for  the  teacher  of  the  most  "liberal"  of  the  arts. 

In  addition  to  this  general  preparation,  all  of  which  tends  to  enrich 
personality— without  which  a  teacher  of  English  is  most  woefully 
unequipped — ^Miss  Lodor  urged  the  value  of  specific  courses  in  compo- 
sition, in  rhetoric,  and  in  reading,  to  provide  the  prospective  teacher  with 
the  tools  of  her  trade.  Miss  Lodor  also  eamestiy  advocated  practice 
teaching  and  an  acquaintance  with  the  theory  of  pedagogy. 

The  discussion  took  the  form  of  a  hearty  indorsement  of  Miss  Lodor's 
paper.  The  coU^e  authorities,  the  department  of  superintendence,  and 
the  administrative  heads  of  the  departments  of  English  in  the  secondary 
schools  agreed  upon  the  necessity  for  broad  yet  specific  training  for 
teachers  in  the  field  which  once  recruited  its  members  from  those  who 
thought  that  '^ anybody"  could  teach  English. 

Olive  E.  Hast,  Secretary 

NEW  ENGLAND 

The  winter  meeting  of  the  New  England  Association  was  held  Decem- 
ber II,  1915,  at  the  Boston  Public  Library.  The  topic  for  discussion 
was  "The  library  inthe  Secondary  School,"  and  the  principal  speakers 
were  Miss  Mary  E.  Hall,  of  the  Girls'  High  School  in  Brooklyn,  New 
York;  Allan  Abbott,  of  Teachers  CoU^e,  Columbia  University;  Miss 
Margaret  Coult,  of  the  Barringer  High  School,  Newark,  New  Jersey; 
Mr.  George  Parker  Winship,  librarian  of  the  Widener  Library  at  Harvard 
University.  The  discussion  brought  forcibly  to  the  attention  of  those 
present  the  fact  that  many  schools  in  New  England  are  far  behind  schools 
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in  other  parts  of  the  country.  Few  have  realized  the  necessity  of  the 
trained  librarian;  few  have  secured  from  their  school  committees  the 
appropriation  that  adequate  equipment  of  books  and  apparatus  demands ; 
not  all  have  learned  the  art  of  co-operation  with  the  public  library;  not 
all  have  interested  themselves  in  creating  an  English  dq)artment 
"morgue/'  in  the  use  of  pictures,  or  in  the  possibilities  of  commercial 
exhibits.  The  emphasis  laid  upon  all  these  points  was  sufGident  to  stir 
even  the  most  lethargic.  The  net  result  of  the  meeting  could  not  be 
otherwise  than  an  increased  desire  to  do  better  work  in  the  English 
classroom,  to  take  more  interest  in  the  world's  affairs,  and  to  read  more 
widely  of  the  best  of  the  world's  literature. 

A  special  exhibit  planned  to  reveal  concretely  the  possibilities  of 
library  work  in  the  schools  was  prepared  by  Miss  AUce  M.  Jordan,  of 
the  Boston  Public  Library,  and  Miss  Mary  E.  Hall,  of  Brookl3m.  The 
members  of  the  association  were  conducted  through  the  Widener  Library 
and  shown  every  courtesy  by  Mr.  Lane  and  Mr.  Winship,  of  that  insti- 
tution. 

The  New  England  Association  is  continuing  its  series  of  local  con- 
ferences. On  November  15,  1915,  such  a  conference  was  held  in  the 
Bridgewater  Normal  School.  Nearly  two  hundred  parents  and  teachers 
listened  to  papers  on  the  subject,  "What  Shall  Our  Children  Read?' ' 
Mrs.  Wallace  Boyden  spoke  on  the  topic  from  the  point  of  view  of  the 
home;  Miss  Frances  Warner,  from  the  point  of  view  of  the  school.  The 
discussion  which  followed  showed  clearly  that  the  motion-picture  theater 
is  the  problem  above  all  others  that  interests  i>arents  and  teachers  today, 
especially  in  its  relation  to  reading  and  the  formation  of  a  reading  habit 
among  children  between  ten  and  fourteen  years  of  age. 


USEFUL  DOCUMENTS 

Pamphlets  and  biiUetins  dealing  with  the  teaching  of  English 
increase  in  number  and  value  month  by  month.  Among  those  which 
have  recently  been  published  may  be  mentioned  the  following:  Grammar^ 
Composition^  and  SpeUing,  by  William  W.  Dickson  and  Matilda  M. 
MiUer,  of  Eau  Claire,  Wisconsin.  Report  of  the  Committee  on  the  Elimi- 
nation  of  Subject-Matter,  being  a  committee  appointed  by  the  Iowa  State 
Teachers  Association:  The  report  is  to  be  obtained  of  the  State  Depart- 
ment of  Education  at  Des  Moines,  Iowa.  The  section  on  English  is 
based  laigely  upon  the  course  of  study  in  grammar  made  out  by  W.  W. 
Charters  and  Edith  Miller  and  published  as  a  bulletin  by  the  University 
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of  Missouri.  Eighth  Animal  Report  of  the  Inspector  of  High  Schools  for 
the  State  of  North  Dakota.  This  is  interesting  as  showing  the  comparative 
sizes  of  classes  in  English  and  in  other  subjects.  A  Course  of  Study  in 
English  Expression  and  A  Course  of  Study  in  English  Literature,  both  for 
the  first  six  grades  of  the  public  school:  These  are  preliminary  drafts 
published  by  the  Board  of  Education  of  the  Commonwealth  of  Massa- 
chusetts. Each  report  was  prepared  by  a  conmiittee  of  school  superin- 
tendents. Oral  English^  being  a  bulletin  prepared  by  Herbert  E. 
Fowler,  head  of  the  department  of  English  in  the  Lewiston,  Idaho,  State 
Normal  School,  and  issued  as  a  bulletin  by  that  institution  in  February, 
1915 :  There  is  a  useful  ap[>endix  in  which  are  presented  common  errors 
of  speech.  ''Reports  of  Committees  of  the  Association  of  High  School 
Teachers  of  English  in  New  York  City,"  BuUeHn  XVI,  May,  1915: 
This  document  has  been  reprinted  to  meet  a  considerable  demand  and 
may  be  obtained  of  Charles  S.  Hartwell,  Eastern  District  High  School, 
New  York  City,  upon  the  pa3anent  of  sixteen  cents  to  cover  postage. 
Among  the  topics  presented  are  ''Co-operation,"  "Reading  Books 
Quickly  and  EflFectively,"  "Vocational  Study  through  Composition," 
"Literature  in  the  High  School,"  "Formal  Grammar,"  and  "Public 
Speaking  and  Dramatics."  Report  of  the  Committee  on  the  Vitalizing  of 
English  Composition,  being  a  report  of  the  California  Association  of 
Teachers  of  English:  This  is  a  very  definite  outline  of  suggestions  as 
to  the  making  of  assignments  and  the  correction  of  p>apers,  together  with 
statements  as  to  the  place  of  composition  in  the  high-school  curriculum 
and  as  to  the  relation  between  literature  and  composition.  The  pamphlet 
is  issued  by  the  association  and  may  be  obtained  of  Emma  V.  Schnei- 
der, Oakland  High  School,  Oakland,  California.  The  Wilson  Bulletin  for 
November,  1915:  This  number  is  edited  by  Willis  H.  Kerr,  librarian  of 
the  State  Normal  School,  Emporia,  Kansas,  and  Mary  E.  Hall,  librarian 
of  the  Girls'  High  School,  Brooklyn,  New  York,  and  contains  school- 
library  news,  notes,  and  articles.  Other  similar  numbers  will  follow  from 
time  to  time.  The  bulletin  is  published  by  the  H.  W.  Wilson  Company, 
White  Plains,  New  York.  The  English  Leaflet,  issued  by  the  New  Eng- 
land Association  of  Teachers  of  English  and  to  be  obtained  of  F.  W.  C. 
Hersey,  Warren  House,  Cambridge,  Massachusetts,  up)on  the  pa3anent 
of  ten  cents  a  copy.  Each  number  contains  one  or  more  excellent 
articles  on  the  teaching  of  English.  A  similar  publication  known  as  the 
Bulletin  of  the  Illinois  Association  of  Teachers  of  English  is  published  at 
Urbana,  Illinois,  and  may  be  had  free  of  charge  by  addressing  Professor 
H.  G.  Paul,  University  of  Illinois,  Urbana,  Illinois.    The  California 
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Association  of  Teachers  of  English  has  also  begun  the  publication  of  a 
similar  series  of  leaflets.  No.  V,  being  the  leaflet  for  January,  1916, 
contains  an  account  of  the  November  meeting  of  the  association  and 
papers  upon  "Elementary*School  Requirements  in  Composition,"  '^Self- 
£]q>ression  and  Correct  Expression,"  and  "A  Successful  Elective  Course 
in  High-School  English." 


THE  ASSOCIATION  OF  MODERN  FOREIGN  LANGUAGE  TEACHERS 
OF  THE  CENTRAL  WEST  AND  SOUTH 

At  a  meeting  of  secondary-school  and  college  teachers  of  German  and 
Romance  held  in  Cleveland  on  December  29  last  it  was  decided  to  pro- 
ceed at  once  to  the  organization  of  a  society  of  such  teachers  in  the  cen- 
tral western  and  southern  territory.  A  provisional  constitution  was 
adopted  and  officers  were  chosen.  These  are:  Professor  A.  G.  Canfield, 
of  the  University  of  Michigan,  President;  Professor  C.  H.  Handschin, 
of  Miami  University,  Secretary-Treasurer;  A.  Coleman,  University  of 
Chicago,  Josephine  Doniat,  Carl  Schurz  High  School,  Chicago,  A.  R. 
Hohlfdd,  University  of  Wisconsin,  Herbert  L.  Marshall,  Central  High 
School,  St.  Louis,  Executive  Coimdl  (with  the  President  and  Secretary- 
Treasurer). 

A  conmiittee  was  appointed  to  confer  with  delegates  from  eastern 
organizations  as  to  a  proposed  journal  for  teachers  of  modem  foreign 
languages.  It  was  decided  to  hold  the  first  regular  meeting  of  the  asso- 
ciation during  the  coming  spring,  probably  in  Chicago. 

All  persons  interested  in  this  movement  are  invited  to  conmiunicate 
with  C.  H.  Handschin,  Miami  University,  Oxford,  Ohio. 


THE  "MODERN  LANGUAGE  JOURNAL" 

Representatives  of  modem-language  teachers  in  New  England,  in 
the  Middle  States  and  Maryland,  in  New  York  state,  and  in  the  Central 
West  and  South  met  in  Cleveland  on  December  30  last,  and  concluded 
to  publish  a  journal  devoted  to  the  interests  of  teachers  of  modem  foreign 
languages  in  secondary  schools  and  colleges,  primarily  pedagogical  in 
nature  and  national  in  scope  and  aims.  It  will  be  called  the  Modem 
Language  Journal,  will  appear  eight  times  a  year,  will  contain  from  32 
to  48  pages,  and  will  bear  the  imprint  New  York  and  Chicago. 

Of  the  editorial  staff  chosen  so  far  are:  Professor  Bagster-CoUins, 
Teachers  College,  Columbia  University,  Managing  Editor;  C.  A.  Busse, 
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Hunter  College,  New  York,  and  A.  Coleman,  University  of  Chicago, 
Business  Managers;  Professors  Deihl,  of  Wisconsin  University  High 
School,  Nitze,  of  the  University  of  Chicago,  and  Vos,  of  Indiana  Univer- 
sity, Associate  Editors.  Other  associate  editors  and  the  consulting 
editors  are  to  be  named.  The  first  number  will  appear  as  soon  as 
practicable,  probably  in  the  coming  autumn. 


COOPERATION  IN  ENGLISH  PRACTICE 

The  Kansas  State  Agricultural  CoU^e  has  adopted  the  following 
regulations: 

All  instructors  in  the  Division  of  Agriculture  are  hereby  requested  to 
forward  to  the  Dean  of  this  Division  all  examination  or  other  written  papers 
which  are  handed  in  by  students  in  the  Division  of  Agriculture  and  which 
show  marked  deficiency  in  spelling,  punctuation,  or  sentence-structure.  These 
papers  will  be  sent  to  the  head  of  the  English  Department. 

The  writers  of  these  papers  shall  appear  in  person  at  the  Office  of  the  Head 
of  the  English  Department  at  a  designated  hour,  arranged  joiQtly  by  the  Dean 
of  this  Division  and  the  Head  of  the  English  Department,  for  such  conference 
and  instruction  as  may  be  necessary  to  remedy  the  above-mentioned  deficiency. 

The  English  Department  shall  be  requested  to  make  recommendations  to 
the  Dean  of  this  Division  regarding  students  who  continue  to  be  e4)ecially 
deficient  in  these  subjects,  even  to  the  extent  of  withdrawing  credits  in  English. 

Notice  of  this  action  of  the  Faculty  of  the  Division  of  Agriculture  shall  be 
given  to  each  class  by  the  instructor. 


A  CORRECTION 


In  the  English  Journal  for  October,  1915,  there  appeared  a  review  of 
Simpler  English  Grammar,  by  Dean  Patterson  WarcUaw.  This  is  one 
of  the  Bulletins  of  the  University  of  South  Carolina,  not  of  North 
Carolina,  as  was  stated  in  the  review. 
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Scales  for  Grammar  and  Punctuation 
'With  spelling  well  in  hand,  it  was  to  be  expected  that  the  ''yardstick 
men,"  as  Mr.  Courtis  calls  them,  would  turn  thdr  attention  to  graomiar. 
This  Professor  Daniel  Starch,  of  the  University  of  Wisconsin,  has  done. 
He  contributes  to  the  Journal  of  Educational  Psychology  for  December, 
191 5,  an  article  on  ''The  Measurement  of  Achievement  in  English 
Grammar/'  in  which  he  presents  scales  for  measuring  (i)  abiUty  to 
use  grammatical  forms,  (2)  ability  to  punctuate,  and  (3)  knowledge  of  the 
facts  of  gnunmar. 

The  scales  were  derived  from  data  gathered  by  subnlitting  hundreds 
of  sentences  to  be  marked  or  punctuated,  as  the  case  might  be,  by  a 
thousand  students  distributed  through  the  four  upper  grades,  the  high 
school,  and  the  first  years  of  coU^e.  They  consist  essentially  of  groups 
of  four  sentences,  each  group  bdng  separated  from  those  above  and 
those  below  by  approximately  equal  d^rees  of  difficulty.  Each  group 
is  called  a  step,  and  the  pupil  is  credited  with  a  step  if  he  marks  three 
of  the  four  sentences  correctly. 

The  author  states  that  the  scales  would  be  more  accmute  if  each 
group  contained  several  more  sentences  so  as  to  eliminate  the  possibility 
of  correct  marking  by  accident.    Copies  may  be  obtained  from  the  author. 


Latin  and  Engush 
Professor  Starch  has  also  been  looking  into  the  question  whether 
the  study  of  Latin  is  a  way  of  learning  English.  In  the  Schod  Review 
for  January  he  presents  "Some  Experimental  Data  on  the  Value  of 
Stud3dng  Foreign  Languages,"  from  which  it  appears  that  some  of  the 
claims  often  put  forward  as  the  raison  d^Hre  for  Latin  have  slight  founda- 
tion. He  finds  little  evidence  that  the  pursuit  of  a  foreign  language 
makes  superior  students  and  none  at  all  that  it  improves  the  student's 
use  of  English,  though  it  does  strengthen  his  hold  upon  the  facts  of 
English  grammar.    Latin,  he  thinks,  should  be  studied  for  its  own  sake. 


The  Backgroxtnds  of  Co-operation 
In  the  same  number  of  the  Review  will  be  found  a  very  suggestive 
editorial  note  on  "What  Lies  Back  of  Co-operation."    This  is  con- 
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ceived  to  be  the  attitude  of  authorship,  the  recognition  of  the  fact  that 
language  is  a  medium  for  the  conununication  of  ideas  and  not  a  body  of 
formal  elements  for  analysis.  Tracing  this  ideal  from  the  reforms  of 
Samuel  Kirkham  in  1823,  the  writer  comes  to  the  conclusion  that  lan- 
guage habits  may  be  cultivated  by  the  whole  school  but  not  primarily  in 
classes  devoted  solely  to  composition.  He  admits,  however,  the  neces- 
sity of  such  classes  in  order  to  provide  the  drills  necessary  to  accuracy, 
and  he  would  doubtless  grant  that  speaking  and  writing  in  the  composi- 
tion class  itself  may  constitute  actual  communication  of  ideas. 


Methods  of  Testing  Reading 

Several  reading  scales  have  been  published,  notably  by  Courtis, 
Thomdike,  Starch,  and  Kelly.  Reports  as  to  their  effectiveness, 
however,  have  not  been  made  generally  available.  Teachers  and  super- 
visors wiU,  therefore,  be  much  interested  in  the  articles  on  ''Methods 
of  Testing  Reading"  which  Mr.  William  S.  Gray,  of  the  University  of 
Chicago,  is  writing  for  the  Elementary  School  Journal.  In  the  January 
nimiber  he  describes  at  length  the  reading  tests  which  he  arranged  for 
the  school  surveys  in  Cleveland  and  Grand  Rapids. 

These  tests  were  divided  into  "Preliminary"  and  "Uniform"  and 
were  intended  to  measure  both  rate  of  reading  and  ability  to  reproduce 
and  interpret  the  thought  of  what  was  read  and  thus  make  possible 
various  studies  as  to  the  relative  progress  of  individuals,  classes,  and 
schools.  The  preliminary  tests  were  arranged  by  each  teacher  for  herself 
and  consisted  mainly  in  noting  how  many  words  each  pupil  read  aloud 
and  silently  in  one  minute  under  regular  classroom  conditions,  the 
teacher  employing  her  customary  methods  of  determining  whether  each 
pupil  understood  what  he  read. 

The  uniform  tests  brought  into  play  certain  selections  of  prose 
unfamiliar  to  the  pupils.  Each  child  read  for  one  minute,  marked  the 
last  word  read,  and  then  attempted  to  write  out  what  he  had  read.  By 
giving  one  selection  to  the  cluldren  of  the  second,  third,  and  fourth 
grades,  another  to  those  of  the  fourth,  fifth,  and  sixth  grades,  and  a  third 
to  those  of  the  sixth,  seventh,  and  eighth  grades,  the  measurement  of 
progress  through  the  school  was  made  possible. 

Mr.  Gray  makes  nimierous  suggestions  concerning  the  comparative 
studies  which  may  be  based  up)on  the  data  obtained  from  such  reading 
tests  as  he  described,  and  promises  a  second  article,  which  will  describe 
more  accurately  "Standardized  Tests"  to  be  used  for  checking  group 
tests  and  for  a  close  study  of  individuals. 
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The  Life  of  Sir  Philip  Sidney,  By  Macolm  Whiiam  Wallace.  Cambridge  : 
The  University  Press;  New  York:  Putnam,  1915.  Pp.  428.  105.  6i.  net. 
A  new  life  from  the  original  sources. 

Spindrift.    Edited  by  Geoptrey  Callender.    Cambridge:  The  University 

Press;  New  York:  Putnam,  191 5.    Pp.417.    I0.90. 

"Salt  from  the  ocean  of  English  prose."  A  volume  of  selections  from  writings 
about  saibrs  and  the  sea. 

Modem  Essays.  Selected  and  edited  by  John  Milton  Berdan,  John  Richie 
ScHULTZ,  and  Hewette  Elwell  Joyce.  New  York:  Macmillan. 
Pp.448.    $1.25. 

Thirty-three  prose  pieces  by  recent  writers,  each  selection  being  prefaced  with 
rhetorical  comment.  No  distinction  is  made  between  the  essay  proper  and  fonnal 
exposition,  but  the  proportion  of  personal  essays  is  relatively  laige. 

Selections  from  Carlyle.  Edited  with  Introduction  and  Notes  by  Samuel  B. 
Hemingway  and  Charles  Seymour.  New  York:  D.  C.  Heath  &  Co., 
1915.    Pp.  260. 

The  more  significant  portions  of  Sartor  Resartus,  with  selections  from  The  French 
Reoohdion  and  from  Past  and  Present. 

Socrates:  Master  of  Life.    By  William  Ellery  Leonard.    Chicago:  Open 
Court  Publishing  Co.,  1915.    Pp.  118. 
A  fresh  and  sympathetic  interpretation,  with  a  list  of  books  for  further  reading. 

Contemporary  French   Dramatists.    By   Barrett   H.    Clark.    Cincinnati, 

Ohio:  Stewart  &  Kidd  Co.,  1915.    Pp.  225.    $1.50. 

Studies  on  the  Th£&tre  Libre,  Curel,  Brieuz,  Porto-Riche,  Hervieu,  Lavedan, 
Donnay,  Rostand,  Lemaitre,  Capus,  Bataille,  Bernstein,  and  Piers  and  Caillavet. 

The  Technique  of  Play  Writing.    By  Charlton  Andrews.    Introduction  by 
J.  Berg  EsENWEiN.    Springfield,  Mass.:  Home  Correspondence  School, 
1915.    Pp.  269.    $1 .  so  net. 
An  important  addition  to  the  "Writer's  Library"  made  familiar  by  Mr.  Esen- 

wdn's  Writing  the  Short  Story.    College  students  will  find  it  interesting  in  connection 

with  the  study  of  contemporary  plays  and  acting. 

Typical  Newspaper  Stories.    Selected  and  edited  by  H.  F.  Harrington. 

Boston:  Ginn  &  Co.,  1915.    $1.60. 

A  conq)anion  to  Essentials  in  Journalism  by  Harrington  and  Frankenbeig. 
Much  of  the  material  would  be  useful  in  ordinary  college  classes. 
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Fundamentals  in  Meihods,    By  Joseph  Eemmedy.    New  York:  MaaniUan, 

1915.    Pp.326.    $1.25. 

For  rural  and  urban  dementaiy  schools.    Definiteness  of  aim  and  the  application 
of  psychology  to  teaching  are  helpfully  emphasized. 

The  Portland  Survey.    By  £.  P.  Cubbesley,  assisted  by  F.  B.  Dresslae, 
£.  C.  EuiOTT,  J.  B.  Francis,  F.  £.  Spauioino,  and  L.  M.  Terican. 
Yonkers-on-Hudson:  World  Book  Co.,  19x5.    Pp.  445.    $1.50. 
One  of  the  most  important  of  the  recent  "surveys"  made  generally  accessible. 

A  good  stimulus  to  heart-searching  by  any  teacher  or  supervisor. 

Eaw  to  Teach  the  Fundamental  Subjects.    By  Calvin  N.  Kendall  and  George 
A.  MiRiCK.    Boston:  Houghton  Mifflin  Co.,  1915.    Pp.  329.    $1.25. 
The  "fundamental  subjects"  are  English,  mathematics,  geography,  history, 

dvics,  and  hygiene.    The  chapter  on  English  is  illustrated  with  the  actual  work  of 

pupils  and  supplied  with  a  good  bibliography. 

What  Is  It  to  Be  Educated?    By  C.  Hanford  Henderson.    Boston:  Hough- 
ton Mifflin  Co.,  1914.    Pp.  462.    $1 .  50. 
By  the  author  of  Education  and  the  Larger  Life.    A  philosophy  of  education  based 

upon  the  conception  that  the  chief  factors  are  economics  and  religion,  which  must 

be  brought  into  hannony. 

Principles  of  Elementairy  Education  and  Their  Application.    By  Frank  P. 

Bachman.    New  York:  D,  C.  Heath  &  Co.,  191 5.    Pp.  305. 

Mainly  a  stimulating  exposition  of  the  underlying  social  and  p^chical  principles 
of  education,  with  little  of  the  usual  details  of  procedure. 

Eigh  School  and  Class  Management.    By  Horace  A.  Holuster.    "With 
Introduction  by  Lotus  D.  Coyfman.    New  York:  D.  C.  Heath  &  Co., 
1915.    Pp.  314. 
A  dear  and  sensible  book  by  a  veteran  high-«chool  inspector.    The  chi4>ter  on 

English  is  thoroughly  modem. 

Teaching  Literature  in  the  Grammar  Grades  and  High  School.    By  EioiA  Miller 
BoLENins.    Boston:  Houghton  Mifflin  Co.,  1915.    $1.25. 
A  highly  suggestive  and  concrete  presentation  of  various  literaiy  types.    The 

effort  throughout  is  to  touch  vital,  human  interests. 

The  Art  of  the  Story-Teller.    By  Marie  L.  Shedlock.    New  York:  D.Apple- 
ton  &  Co.,  1915.    Pp.  287.    $1 .  50  net. 
The  theory  and  examples  by  a  famous  English  woman  who  is  credited  with  giving 

the  initial  impetus  to  story-telling  in  America. 

What  Shall  We  Read  to  the  Children?    By  Clara  W.  Hunt.    Boston:  Hough- 
ton Mifflin  Co.,  1915.    Pp.  156.    $1.00  net. 
Not  a  list  but  a  series  of  diats  about  books  of  different  types. 
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A  Syilalms  and  BMiograpky  of  Child  Study  wUh  Special  Rtference  to  Applied 

Child  Psychology.    By  Chakles  W.  Waddle  and  William  T.  Root,  Jr. 

Bulletin  of  the  Los  Angeles  State  Normal  School  for  August,  191 5. 

Pp.98.    I0.50. 

Veiy  useful  outlines  and  bibliography,  indudiug  outlines  on  language  and  mental 
activities. 

A  Brief  Guide  to  the  Literature  of  Shakespeare.    By  H.  H.  B.  Meyer.    Chicago: 
American  Library  Association  Publishing  Board,  191 5.    Pp.  6x.    |o.  50. 
Called  forth  by  the  newly  awakened  interest  in  Shakeq)eaie.    In  addition  to  lists 
of  books  on  the  study  of  the  playwright  and  his  plays,  there  are  lists  of  books  on  cos- 
tumes and  pageantiy. 

Siegfried.    Translated  and  adsqpted  from  the  Middle  High  German  by  John 
Harrington  Cox.    Illustrations  by  Frederick  W.  Raymond.    Chicago: 
Row,  Peterson  &  Co.,  1915.    Pp.  193. 
An  attempt  to  bring  <me  of  the  great  tales  of  chivahy  to  the  children  of  the 

present.    Fif th-gnuie  children  will  enjoy  the  book. 

Schuld  and  Other  Stories.    By  Ilse  Leskien.    Edited,  with  Notes,  Vocabulary, 
Exercises,  and  Appendix,  by  Bayard  Qthncy  Morgan.    New  York: 
Oxford  University  Press,  191 5.    Pp.  154.    I0.40. 
Modem  Gexman  stories  for  eiementaiy  classes. 

Stories  of  Thrift  for  Young  Americans.    By  Myron  T.  Pruchard  and  Grace  A. 
TuREiNGTON.    Ncw  York:  Scribner,  1915.    Pp.  222. 
A  useful  addition  to  the  "home  reading''  list  for  elementary  schools. 

Ethical  Readings  from  the  Bible.    By  Harriet  L.  Keeler  and  Laura  H.  Weld. 
New  York:  Scribner,  1915.    Pp.  79. 
An  excellent  selection  of  "best  passages." 

The  Alhambra.    By  Washington  Irving.    Edited  by  Edward  K.  Robinson. 

Illustrated  by  Norican  Irving  Black.    Boston:    Ginn  &  Co.,  1915. 

Pp.  370. 

From  Irvmg's  revised  text,  with  the  omission  of  certain  less  important  chapters. 
Typogr^Ay  and  illustiations  are  admirable. 

Famous  Old  Tales.    Selected  and  arranged  by  Henry  Cabot  Lodge.    Boston : 

Houghton  Mifflin  Co.    Pp.  133. 

The  editor  was  solicitous  chiefly  to  adhere  to  the  oldest  texts  of  the  twelve  tales 
induded.  Numerous  pictures  distinctly  in  keeping  will  themselves  provide  many  a 
thriH 

The  Wonders  of  the  Jungle.    By  Prince  Sarate  Ghosh.    New  York:  D.  C. 

Heath  &  Co.,  1915.    Pp.  190. 

The  characteristics  of  various  wild  animals  set  forth  in  narrative  and  intended  for 
reading  by  childien  of  ten  or  eleven  years  of  age. 
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CO-OPERATION  IN  ENGLISH 


THOMAS  H.  BRIGGS 
Teachers  College,  Columbia  University 


"Co-operation  in  English,"  protested  a  wielder  of  the  blue 
pencil,  "always  means  only  more  operation  by  the  teachers  of 
English."  And  allowing  for  the  emphasis  of  overstatement,  I 
could  not  make  any  general  denial.  But  why  should  this,  to  any 
large  degree,  be  true?  The  present  generation  of  high-school 
teachers,  having  had  a  training  in  composition  not  unlike  that 
offered  today,  at  least  know  something  of  what  English  teachers 
attempt  to  secure  by  their  instruction,  and  in  consequence  they 
should  be  respectful  and  sympathetically  helpful.  But,  on  the 
contrary,  one  hears  a  widespread  complaint  of  their  negligence. 
All  of  this  negligence  cannot  be  explained  away  by  the  dangerous 
charge  of  incompetence  or  by  reference  to  crowded  programs  and 
the  frailties  of  human  nature.  It  can  reasonably  be  explained, 
however,  by  the  fact  that  no  teachers  can  secure  hearty  co-operation 
from  their  fellow-workers  unless  there  are  manifest  reciprocal  ad- 
vantages. Whatever  oral  professions  of  sympathy  are  made,  prag- 
matically teachers  of  other  subjects  do  not  believe  that  many  of  the 
demands  of  English  are  just  and  worthy  of  the  time  and  effort 
necessary  to  meet  them  satisfactorily.  Behind  the  failure  to  co- 
operate there  lies  against  the  demands  of  English  teachers  a 
resentment  that  crystallizes,  as  best  I  can  interpret  it,  into  four 
charges:   (i)  The  demands  of  English  are  not  definite.     (2)  They 
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are  not  reasonable.  (3)  They  are  not  sufficiently  differentiated 
in  terms  of  other  subjects  of  study  and  of  individual  teachers. 
(4)  They  are  not  supported  by  examples  of  convincing  co- 
operation by  English  teachers  within  their  own  work.  These 
charges  are  not  likely  to  be  admitted  generally,  but  at  least 
they  should  be  considered  with  care  so  that  in  future  plans  for 
co-operation  they  will  be  neither  repeated  nor  believed. 

The  charge  that  the  demands  o;f  English  are  not  definite  is 
in  many  cases  imquestionably  justified,  as  for  example  in  a  circular 
that  lies  on  my  desk.  Addressed  to  the  high-school  corps  of  a  large 
city,  it  states  in  general  terms  the  necessity  for  every  teacher's 
being  a  teacher  of  English,  and  ends  with  the  statement,  ''The 
teacher  [of  every  subject  in  our  high  schools]  should  demand 
respectable  oral  English."  The  advice  is  accepted,  let  us  suppose; 
and  the  teachers  go  to  their  classrooms  with  the  intention  of 
demanding  "respectable  oral  English."  What  do  they  actually 
do  ?  For  a  few  days  each  one  pesters  his  pupils  concerning  such 
errors  as  he  himself  is  conscious  of  not  committing — errors  that  are 
more  likely  than  not  petty  and  of  little  importance  in  destroying 
effective  recitations.  Lacking  the  support  of  other  teachers  in 
attacking  those  particular  errors,  and  having  work  that  he  thinks 
is  of  real  and  immediate  importance,  he  gradually  abandons  the 
crusade.  The  pupils,  in  their  turn,  are  annoyed  or  amused,  as  the 
case  may  be,  by  the  sudden  fusillades  of  birdshot  from  different 
quarters;  but  the  attacks  are  too  varied  and  too  brief  to  result 
in  any  lasting  good  or  even,  it  may  be,  in  any  real  ''conviction  of 
sin."  And  so  the  campaign  ends  in  ineffectiveness  and  discourage- 
ment. 

Contrast  with  such  an  indefinite  demand  the  definiteness  that 
is  found  in  two  different  programs.  In  one  the  English  department 
issues  periodic  circulars  stating  just  what  each  class  has  been 
taught  and  what  its  members  may  and  shoidd  be  held  for.  "Dur- 
ing the  past  month,"  one  circular  might  read  (I  have  no  copy  by  me) , 
"the  Freshmen  have  been  taught  to  begin  each  paragraph  of 
explanation,  whether  oral  or  written,  with  a  clear-cut  topic  sen- 
tence." Another:  "The  Juniors  have  had  much  drill  recently  in 
outlining  long  themes.    They  may  be  expected  to  do  this  fairly  well 
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in  preparation  for  their  own  speaking  or  writing  and  very  satisfac- 
torily in  the  analj^is  and  summarizing  of  well-written  passages 
in  their  textbooks  and  supplementary  readings/'  In  the  other 
program,  the  English  department  asks  all  the  teachers  of  the  school 
to  work  together  during  a  certain  period  to  eradicate  some  specific 
error  or  to  build  up  some  specific  virtue.  This  being  measurably 
accomplished,  another  end  is  proposed  for  co-operative  work. 
Each  program  has  the  merit  of  definiteness;  each  is  therefore  likely 
to  secure  some  response  from  even  the  most  unsympathetic  teacher 
in  other  departments. 

No  sympathetic  co-operation  is  likely  to  be  secured  if  teachers 
believe  true  the  second  charge,  that  the  demands  of  the  English 
department  are  not  reasonable.  The  first  specification  of  this 
charge  is  that  many  English  teachers  are  too  much  concerned  with 
detail  and  too  little  with  the  larger  constructive  elements  of  com- 
position. To  everyone  but  a  theme-reader,  definiteness  is  of  more 
importance  than  indentation,  and  pertinency  than  punctuation. 
So  long  as  teachers  of  other  subjects  are  asked  to  worry  over 
details  of  form  which  they  do  not  consider  highly  significant, 
details  about  which  they  do  not  concern  themselves,  it  may  be,  in 
their  own  lives — ^however  much  the  purist  thinks  they  should  do 
so — co-operation  is  doomed.  Every  teacher  should  adopt  as  his 
own  Professor  Charles  Sears  Baldwin's  ideal,  to  be  a  "promoter 
rather  than  a  proofreader."  This  suggests  the  second  specification 
of  the  charge  of  unreasonableness,  namely,  that  relatively  too 
little  of  the  English  work  is  constructive.  It  is  felt  by  many 
that  English  teachers  give  to  pupils  an  indelible  impression  that 
criticism  means  a  hostile  scrutiny  of  details,  whereas  the  duties 
of  the  school  and  the  later  inevitable  duties  of  life  will  demand  of 
them  positive  merits — ^the  manifestations  in  their  compositions 
of  such  qualities  as  sincerity,  definiteness.  unity,  coherence,  variety, 
and  the  like.  I  myself  have  an  ingrained  horror  of  violating  many 
detailed  rules  of  diction  or  of  grammar,  but  sometimes  I  am  heretical 
enough  to  wish  that  I  had  an  equally  ardent  desire  and  the  corre- 
sponding ability  to  master  my  subject,  to  seek  the  truth  consistently 
in  discussion,  and  to  organize  such  thoughts  as  I  have  so  that  any 
intelligent  hearer  may  perceive  each  one,  fully  imderstand  it,  and 
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comprebend  how  in  relation  to  the  others  it  contributes  to  a  worthy 
end.  If  English  teachers  will  from  time  to  time  present  definitely 
a  constructive  program  of  details  that  are  convincingly  and  imme- 
diately useful  and  then  show  other  teachers  how  each  detail  as 
taught  in  the  English  department  can  make  for  more  effective  recita- 
tions and  papers  in  other  classes,  a  greater  degree  of  hearty  co- 
operation is  assured. 

A  last  point  imder  this  charge  concerns  the  demand  often  made 
that  grades  in  subjects  other  than  English  be  reduced  because 
of  errors  in  spelling,  capitalization,  and  the  like.  Both  teachers 
and  pupils  resent  this  demand  as  unfair  and  the  little  gain  to  English 
is  more  than  offset  by  a  resultant  hostile  attitude  toward  the  whole 
subject.  There  is  a  certain  grim  humor  in  a  situation  that  demands 
subtraction  for  the  annoying  gnats  of  detail  while  overlooking  the 
camels  destructive  of  the  larger  qualities  essential  for  effective 
expression.  The  plan  of  giving  in  each  subject  a  separate  grade 
for  expression  is  in  every  way  more  just  and  satisfactory.  There 
woxild,  I  am  sure,  be  much  sympathy  for  a  demand  that  grades  for 
English  composition  courses  be  only  tentative  and  that  they  be 
finally  confirmed  only  after  oral  and  written  composition  in  other 
classes  has  proved  that  theory  has  passed  over  into  habit. 

The  criticism  that  English  does  not  sufficiently  differentiate 
its  demands  on  the  several  subjects  and  teachers  of  the  high  school 
is  seldom  definitely  formulated,  but  in  fragments  it  is  quite  generally, 
even  if  tacitly,  held.  From  a  teacher  who  has  a  fine  feeling  for 
words  can  be  had  a  co-operation  in  developing  diction  that  will 
be  impossible  by  any  means  whatever  from  another  teacher  whose 
vocabulary  is  crude  but  sufficient  to  his  own  limited  needs;  from 
this  latter  teacher,  on  the  other  hand,  may  be  had  the  best  possible 
co-operation  in  developing  directness  and  simplicity  of  expression. 
From  the  departments  of  foreign  language,  English  may  reasonably 
expect  co-operation  in  enlarging  vocabulary,  in  inculcating  an 
interest  in  words — ^their  origin  and  their  subtle  shades  of  meaning — 
in  improving  spelling,  in  effecting  a;n  appreciation  of  the  possi- 
bilities of  sentence  forms,  and  the  like;  from  history  and  some  forms 
of  science  it  may  expect  co-operation  in  securing  in  the  larger  units 
of  composition  definiteness  and  completeness  of  statement;   and 
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from  mathematics  it  may  expect  co-operation  in  emphasizing  exact- 
ness and  clarity  of  expression,  with  the  necessary  appreciation  of  the 
value  of  conjimctions.  But  if  English  demands  of  each  subject 
co-operation  to  secure  ends  which  that  subject  does  not  for  itself 
onphasize,  failure  is  all  but  inevitable.  It  is  both  possible  and  wise 
from  time  to  time  to  show  teachers  of  other  subjects  that  often  when 
they  complain  of  the  poor  English  of  their  pupils  the  fault  lies 
in  an  inadequate  conception  of  the  subject-matter  or  in  muddled 
thinking;  and  comprehension  of  this  not  infrequent  situation  shoidd 
prove  both  helpfid  to  the  other  subjects  and  a  relief  to  English. 
When  English  repeatedly  makes  obvious  its  constant  ancillary 
fimction,  it  may  expect  that  other  teachers  will  at  least  attempt 
to  keep  alive,  to  make  respected,  and  to  develop  as  habit  in  pupils 
what  it  has  laboriously  presented  in  its  classes. 

Finally,  it  is  charged  that  English  does  not  practice  its  own 
precepts — ^that  is,  it  does  not  adequately  co-operate  with  itself. 
It  is  a  matter  of  common  knowledge  that  teachers  in  secondary 
schools  frequently  know  little  or  nothing  definitely  of  what  the 
elementary-school  teachers  have  attempted  to  do  and  that  very 
generally  they  fail  to  base  the  higher  work  on  the  lower.  It  is  no 
excuse  to  report  that  the  children  have  been  inadequately  taught, 
that  teachers  of  other  secondary-school  subjects  are  also  relatively 
ignorant  of  the  detailed  work  of  the  lower  school,  or,  what  is  mani- 
festly true,  that  the  college  teacher  himself  frequently  fails  to 
understand  or  to  use  what  the  secondary  school  has  tried  to  teach. 
The  present  common  practice  of  recalling  the  work  in  lower  grades 
only  to  blame  it  is  most  unfortunate.  Elementary  or  secondary 
teachers  in  conference  should  decide  what  experience  has  shown  that 
children  in  different  stages  of  progress  can  learn,  and  then  both 
the  children  and  their  teachers  should  be  held  responsible  for  these 
facts  and  skills  in  the  upper  grades. 

As  an  instance  of  the  wasteful  repetition  I  may  cite  the  general 
practice  concerning  the  form  of  business  or  social  letters.  -  This 
is  taught  early  in  the  elementary  school,  usually  not  later  than  the 
fourth  grade;  it  is  repeated  in  every  high-school  textbook,  and  not 
infrequently  in  manuals  prepared  for  college  use.  Why  ?  Chiefly 
because  teachers  have  not,  with  a  knowledge  of  what  has  been 
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taught,  demanded  of  the  children  that  they  apply  their  knowledge, 
or  else  because  they  have  not  made  it  so  uncomfortable  for  tie 
teachers  in  lower  grades  by  a  definite  and  convincing  presentation 
of  the  facts  to  them  in  conference  or  to  the  administrative  offices  of 
the  school  that  each  will  do  his  duty  in  relation  to  the  whole  good 
of  the  child.  When  a  teacher  patiently  repeats  in  theme  reading 
the  correction  of  the  same  error,  after  the  pupil  clearly  xmderstands 
and  recognizes  it  as  an  error  and  appreciates  the  need  of  its  eradica- 
tion, he  is  failing  so  thoroughly  to  co-operate  with  himself  that  he 
has  narrow  ground  for  complaint  of  others.  Of  course,  so  long  as 
there  are  in  our  coiurse  of  study  in  English  elements  that  have  no 
application,  as  a  dozen  of  the  major  topics  in  grammar,  and  so 
long  as  elements  are  taught  without  immediate  application  to 
secure  some  result  that  seems  to  the  pupil  worth  while,  there  is 
little  possibility  of  effective  co-operation  even  within  the  field  of 
English  itself. 

Another  phase  of  this  final  criticism  concerns  the  very  inade- 
quate grading  of  pupils  according  to  their  ability  in  composition. 
Every  published  study  of  this  ability  has  shown  a  distribution 
overlapping  not  only  the  classes  immediately  preceding  and  follow- 
ing, but  in  some  instances  spreading  over  several  years  in  each 
direction.  In  Butte  and  Salt  Lake  City,  for  example,  there  were 
found  as  low  as  the  fourth  grade  children  who  wrote  better  than 
SO  per  cent  of  those  in  the  eighth  grade;  and  in  the  Sophomore 
class  of  one  of  our  reputable  colleges,  a  yoimg  man  was  foimd  whose 
best  writing  was  classed  by  judges  with  that  expected  in  an  upper 
grade  of  the  elementary  school.  There  is  no  doubt  that  in  the 
great  majority  of  our  schools  there  is  an  overlapping  of  ability 
from  grade  to  grade  that  means  imeven  progress  by  the  children. 
One  cause  of  such  a  situation  is,  of  course,  the  difference  in  intel- 
lectual ability  and  industry  possessed  by  a  group  of  pupils,  and  a 
second  is  the  difference  in  linguistic  environment.  One  of  our  most 
wasteful  proceedings  in  education  is  that  of  administering  on  the 
basis  of  age  or  ability  in  arithmetic,  or  some  such  subject,  the 
same  details  of  language  to  all  pupils  regardless  of  their  attain- 
ments and  possibilities.  In  the  elementary  grades  such  a  pro- 
cedure may  be  necessitated  by  the  organization  of  the  school;  but 
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in  the  Junior  or  Senior  high  school  departmental  teaching  and  the 
accepted  ideal  of  homogeneous  grouping  should  make  it  possible 
to  classify  each  pupil  in  English  more  nearly  where  his  relative 
ability  warrants.  It  is  no  violation  of  the  principles  of  democracy 
to  differentiate  courses  of  study  if  thereby  chances  of  progress  are 
made  equal  Co-operation  within  the  field  of  English  would  demand, 
then,  the  classification  of  each  pupil,  on  the  basis  of  definitely  recog- 
nized standards,  where  he  could  receive  instruction  best  suited  to 
his  particular  needs.  On  such  a  basis  some  would  xmdoubtedly  at 
once  receive  a  credit  of  one,  two,  or  even  three  years*  work  in 
composition,  while  others  would  be  set  back  into  existing  or  special 
classes  that  might  defer  graduation  one  or  more  years — ^unless  the 
administrative  authorities  waived,  as  they  probably  would  and 
should  do,  the  requirement  of  the  same  standard  of  self-expression 
for  all  students. 

These  criticisms  are  the  ones  which,  as  one  now  interested  in 
the  general  field  of  education,  I  gather  from  discussions  with 
administrators  and  teachers  of  subjects  other  than  English.  They 
may  not  be  soundly  based  or  they  may  not  be  generally  true;  the 
fact  remains,  however,  that  they  are  made  and  are  believed  by  the 
people  on  whom  the  success  of  plans  for  co-operation  is  dependent. 
It  is  necessary,  then,  that  English  teachers  consider  each  criticism 
with  care  and  without  any  idea  of  personal  defense,  so  that  they 
may  by  any  means  whatever  make  such  criticism  in  the  future 
impossible  or,  at  least,  manifestly  tmtrue.  EAglish  teachers  would 
just  as  well  accept  the  fact — ^for  fact  it  is — that  in  the  various 
excellent  plans  proposed  for  co-operation  most  of  the  work  will 
fall  on  their  shoulders.  Those  who  are  wise  will,  after  a  siurvey  of 
the  situation  as  a  whole,  make  their  demands  definite  and  reason- 
able and  then  seek  from  their  colleagues  such  help  as  each  one  is 
most  competent  and  most  willing  to  give. 
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HARRIET  A.  LEE 
New  Trier  Township  High  School,  Kenilworth,  Illinois 


Miss  Hinkley  of  North  Dakota  has  described  in  a  previous 
number  of  the  English  Journal^  the  admirable  experiment  her 
Dakota  students  made  in  writing  for  their  town  paper.  It  may 
be  interesting  to  her  and  to  others  to  know  what  a  Cook  Coxmty 
school  has  done  in  a  similar  Une. 

In  our  new  high  school,  complete  in  every  other  detail,  we 
needed  interior  decoration.  The  walls  of  our  long  corridors  and 
of  our  new  classrooms  were  bare.  The  parents  would  in  time  meet 
this  need  as  they  had  met  every  other  need,  but  it  seemed  to  me 
that  the  moment  had  come  for  the  students  to  do  their  part,  expe- 
rience elsewhere  having  convinced  me  that  the  oft-heard  remark, 
"The  more  students  can  do  for  their  school,  the  more  they  will 
love  and  respect  it,''  is  no  empty  adage.  We  had  had  a  series  of 
themes  in  one  class  on  what  our  school  needed.  "How  Shall  We 
Raise  the  Necessary  Funds  ?  "  was  the  subject  of  a  set  of  unusually 
interesting  articles  in  another  class.  Of  all  the  suggestions  made, 
the  most  practical  one  was  by  a  reader  of  the  Chicago  Tribune,  who 
proposed  that  the  students  try  for  the  dollar  prizes  offered  by  that 
paper  for  the  best  articles  on  such  topics  as  "My  Most  Exciting 
Moment,"  "My  Most  Embarrassing  Moment,"  etc.  This  seemed 
good  as  far  as  it  went,  but  I  wanted  it  to  go  farther. 

At  that  time  I  was  reporting  school  items  for  one  of  the  North 
Shore  papers,  the  Lake  Shore  News,  published  in  one  of  the  villages 
of  the  township  and  circulating  more  or  less  widely  along  the  whole 
North  Shore.  "Why  not,"  I  said  to  the  editor,  "offer  prizes 
yourself  to  the  New  Trier  students?  I  venture  to  say  you'll 
increase  your  circulation;  at  any  rate  you  will  give  an  interesting 

'  A  paper  read  before  the  National  Council  of  Teachers  of  English,  Chicago, 
Illinois,  November  36,  19 15. 

"  "Motiving  English  Con^x)sition,"  English  Journal,  TV  (April,  19 15),  266. 
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page  to  the  parents,  who  are  looking  for  results  now  from  the  money 
they  have  expended  for  equipment." 

"I  will,"  he  answered,  "as  long  as  the  stories  [I  then  and  there 
learned  that  story  is  the  technical  newspaper  name  for  a  short 
article]  are  of  community  interest — ^no  dry  exercises  on  Dryden  or 
pre-Shakesperean  drama,"  he  added  with  a  laugh,  "something 
readable,  human.  Oh,  yes,  and  don't  hand  in  ever3^thing  youVe 
got;  pick  out  the  ten  best  or  so."    And  thus  the  plan  was  made. 

By  agreement  of  the  English  instructors,  ten  themes  of  three 
himdred  words  each  were  submitted  to  the  paper  twice  a  month, 
the  first  date  being  reserved  for  the  Freshmen  and  Sophomores, 
the  second  for  the  Juniors  and  Seniors.  Each  instructor  sent  to 
a  committee  of  the  faculty  the  three  or  four  themes  w^tten  by 
her  students  that  week  which  she  considered  the  best,  and  from  this 
total  of  fifteen  or  twenty,  ten  were  chosen.  A  Lake  Shore  News 
committee  selected  the  best  three  of  these,  giving  a  dollaf  as  a  first 
prize,  seventy-five  cents  as  a  second,  and  fifty  cents  a,s  a  third. 
This  money  was  saved  till  the  end  of  the  year,  the  amoimt  earned  by 
each  room  being  devoted  to  a  picture  for  that  room.  T\it  Engli^ 
department  chose  the  subjects  for  the  different  trials  i^  advance 
and  made  them  the  basis  of  regular  theme  work,  so  that  no  time 
should  be  lost  by  reason  of  any  extra  demand.  The  program  was 
posted  on  the  school  bulletin  board,  along  with  the  prize-winning 
articles  and  the  names  of  the  winners,  as  they  were  made  known. 

As  we  began  the  contest  in  March,  work  appeared  only  seven 
times  before  school  closed.  Only  three  types  of  articles  were 
attempted  in  these  seven  issues,  each  division  of  the  school  being 
given  a  chance  to  try  each  type  once.  The  variety  of  individual 
subjects  presented,  however,  was  excellent.  The  program  was 
as  follows: 

March  5.  Themes  on  various  subjects,  chiefly  on  those  of 
community  interest.    Freshmen  and  Sophomores. 

March  26.  The  same  subjects.    Juniors  and  Seniors. 

April  9.  Topics  of  community  interest;  also  articles  on 
"My  Most  Exciting  Moment,"  "My  Most  Embar- 
rassing Experience,"  and  "How  I  Earned  My  First 
Money." 
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April  23,  May  14.  Verse,  12-30  lines. 

May  28,  June  i.    Playlets  or  dialogue. 

On  June  18,  the  results  of  the  experiment  appeared  in  print. 
A  total  of  $15.75  had  been  earned,  the  money vbeing  distributed 
in  sums  of  $1.50,  $3.75,  $5.00,  and  $5.50,  to  the  four  rooms  enter- 
ing the  contest.  The  Freshman,  Sophomore,  and  Junior  classes 
received  six  prizes  each;  the  Seniors,  three.  Nine  students 
received  honorable  mention  in  the  form  of  having  their  themes 
printed.  The  failure  of  the  Senior  class  to  receive  more  prizes 
was  due,  not  to  the  inferiority  of  the  work,  but  to  the  fact  that  so 
many  of  the  best  students  were  engaged  in  public  contests  of 
various  kinds  that  they  were  either  excused  from  the  regular  theme 
work  or  gave  their  best  attention  to  their  other  activities;  likewise 
to  the  fact  that  the  upper  classes  had  one  trial  less  than  those  lower. 
The  difference  in  degree  of  literary  excellence  between  the  upper 
and  lower  classes  was  on  the  whole  surprisingly  slight,  the  Fresh- 
man and  Sophomore  themes  having  a  spontaneity  and  originality 
which  was  about  an  even  match  for  the  greater  maturity  of  those 
by  Juniors  and  Seniors. 

As  I  read  the  various  articles  appearing  in  our  paper  I  couldn't 
help  comparing  them  with  the  prize  productions  in  the  newspaper 
which  had  given  us  our  inspiration.  The  following  is  a  fair  type 
of  the  Tribune  "story"  coming  imder  the  general  head,  "My  Most 
Embarrassing  Moment  Was  When'V 

Asked  tecs  Dog's  Pardon 

One  evening  I  was  coming  out  of  a  hall  where  I  had  attended  a  dance.  I 
was  greatly  excited,  as  I  had  met  there  a  man  whose  invitation  I  had  refused 
on  the  plea  of  illness.  That  was  embarrassing  enough,  but  just  as  I  reached 
the  door  a  big  dog  popped  out — ^he  had  been  waiting  outside  for  hb  master — 
and  I  bumped  into  him.  "Oh,  excuse  me,"  I  apologized  to  the  dog,  and  the 
watching  crowd  roared. 

Or,  take  this  "  Best  Fish  Story  "  appearing  in  the  same  nmnber  of  the 
paper. 

JXTMFED  INTO  THE  BOAT 

While  out  fishing  from  a  boat  one  time,  my  friend  remarked  that  she  wished 
I  would  catch  a  laige  fish,  as  she  had  never  seen  any  laiger  than  minnows. 
Just  as  she  spoke  the  words  a  three  and  a  one-half  poimd  bass  jumped  out  of 

'  Chicago  Tribune,  July  12, 1914. 
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the  river  right  into  her  h^,  which  frightened  her  so  she  nearly  fell  into  the 
water.'  Somehow  we  managed  to  stay  in  the  boat,  fish  and  all,  and  later 
enjoyed  a  good  feast. 

I  do  not  wish  to  disparage  these  attempts,  for  I  believe  the 

effort  made  by  the  paper  is  right;  certainly,  as  I  said,  it  gave  us 

our  early  inspiration;  but  after  reading  our  selected  themes  I  felt 

there  were  heights  to  be  gained  in  the  public  columns  of  our  news 

sheet.    Compare,  for  instance,  with  the  Tribune  articles  this  one, 

written  by  a  thirteen-year-old  young  gentleman,  who  confided 

to  me  after  wading  through  the  Evanston  streets  to  join  a  party 

I  was  chaperoning,  "I  know  what  Vm  going  to  write  about  for 

Monday." 

The  Wet  SmswALKS  of  Evanston' 

If  I  were  going  out  walking  with  a  young  lady  in  the  Spring,  I  should  not 
go  to  Evanston.  I  should  be  forced  to  perform  the  Sir  Walter  Raleigh  stunt 
with  my  new  spring  overcoat  too  many  times  to  suit  my  father's  bank  account. 
Last  3rear's  flood  of  the  Ohio  was  nothing  compared  to  those  sidewalks. 

It  might  be  all  right  if  you  had  a  pair  of  hip  boots,  but  rubbers  are  as  good 
as  useless  and  worse,  because  when  you  come  to  an  island  your  feet  are  still 
submerged  in  the  water  which  occupies  the  spare  room  in  your  rubbers.  I 
think  the  dty  of  Evanston  ought  to  furnish  ferry-boats  and  also  life  preservers 
hung  at  frequent  intervals  along  the  river. 

If  the  water  on  those  sidewalks  were  tranqx>rted  to  the  Sahara,  that  desert 
would  become  the  Garden  of  Eden.  An  ordinaiy  aeroplane  would  be  of  no 
use  in  Evanston;  it  would  have  to  be  a  hydro-aeroplane. 

Anyone  who  knows  "classic  Evanston"  in  wet  weather  knows 
that  the  lad  has  voiced  the  citizen's  plaint. 

Again,  take  this  paragraph  from  a  theme  by  a  Junior  girl. 

My  FntsT  Ihpsessions  of  Whicbtte' 

But  as  for  men.  Didn't  Wilmette  have  any  ?  It  was  a  manless  town. 
Not  a  being  of  masculine  gender  over  ten  was  to  be  seen  on  the  street;  not 
a  man's  voice  was  to  be  heard;  even  father  declared  his  intention  of  leaving 
at  once.  Tears  rose  to  my  eyes  at  the  thought  of  a  manless  existence.  But 
we  were  somewhat  comforted  on  being  informed  that  they  had  merely  emi- 
grated to  the  dty  for  the  day  and  would  return  ere  nightfall. 

Or,  here  is  the  beginning  of  a  second-prize  story,  this  being, 
as  one  might  infer,  by  a  Freshman. 

'  Lake  Shore  News,  March  5;  article  by  James  Logie. 
•Ibid.,  article  by  Gertrude  Taber. 
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How  I  Easnzd  My  First  Money* 
Money!    That  was  something  that  only  older  people  could  have.    As 
chfldren  we  were  never  allowed  to  have  money.    When  it  was  given  to  us,  it 
was  chucked  away  in  our  bank,  even  before  we  saw  it;  and  my  desire  was  to 
carry  money. 

The  dialogue  presented  was  the  least  successful  of  the  various 
types  tried.  The  verse  was  better.  Some  lines  on  a  burning  trial 
of  the  North  Shore,  "In  Gas  Meter,  with  Apologies  to  Mother 
Goose/'  awakened  no  little  interest.    It  began  thus: 

A  North  Shore  Episode* 

There  was  a  man  in  our  town 

Who  was  not  wondrous  wise. 
He  tried  to  read  by  North  Shore  gas. 

And  ruined  both  his  eyes. 

And  when  he  found  his  sight  impaired, 

He  swore  with  might  and  main, 
And  then  installed  electric  light 

And  got  his  sight  again. 

There  was  a  maid  in  our  good  town, 
.    Who  was  noted  for  her  cakes. 
She  tried  to  cook  with  North  Shore  gas 
And  only  got — ^headaches. 

Some  Freshman  verse  on  "School  Days"  was  realistic? 

Going  to  bed  is  bad  enough. 

But  getting  up  is  worse; 
Hearing  father's  voice  just  now, 

Is  what  inspired  this  verse. 

My  motorcar  [which] 

I  couldn't  well  afford 
It  had  an  awful  appetite  and  ate  up  all  my  hoard. 

added  to  the  many  incidents  about  the  Ford,  and  a  humorous  poem 

in  which 

Editor,  now  why  this  rews 

To  send  young  mortab  after  news  ? 

brought  a  first  prize  to  a  Junior. 

'  Lake  Shore  News,  April  9;  article  by  Jesse  Gathercoal. 
'  Ibid.,  April  29, 1915;  verse  by  Roy  Holmes. 
*  Ibid,,  May  141  verse  by  ^^nifred  Reinboth. 
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Some  News' 

Oh,  dear,  I  wish  I  knew  some  news, 

That  would  some  interest  inf ews 
Within  the  judge  so  he  might  news 

My  slanderous,  bright,  or  kindly  news. 

These  crazy  thoughts  my  brain  confews, 

And  I  king's  English  do  abews, 
Ah  me,  why  am  I  such  a  gews  ? 

With  the  diflferent  issues  of  the  paper,  the  instructors  of  the 
department  did  not  always,  I  confess,  agree  with  the  editor's  choice 
of  best  articles,  but  remembering  the  dictum  originally  stated  that 
only  br^ht  and  lively  news  "would  some  interest  infews,'*  we  were 
on  the  whole  able  to  understand  why  a  lyric  on  "Bob  White"  or 
"To  a  Bluebird"  had  to  yield  precedence  to  "The  Woman  and 
the  Vote"  or  "The  Real  Reel." 

With  regard  to  the  result  of  this  experiment,  this  much  is 
certain.  We  have  four  good  pictures  (framed  out  of  school  funds) 
among  which  are  Whistler's  "Carlyle,"  Gainsborough's  "Mrs. 
Siddons,"  and  Dickson's  "Swift  and  Stella,"  which  is  very  popular. 
We  have,  or  we  had  while  the  contest  continued,  an  exceedingly 
vivid  interest  in  composition,  shown  in  better  quality  of  material 
and  more  accurate  workmanship.  We  have  even  some  gain  in 
school  spirit  and  altruism,  for  some  of  the  students  (those,  we  trust, 
whose  money  had  been  "chucked  away"  in  the  bank  by  the  adults) 
thought  they  should  have  the  proceeds  themselves,  but  saw  a  new 
light  when  their  fellow-students  suggested  worthier  considerations. 

What  the  conununity  gained  by  seeing  its  own  affairs  treated 
by  the  young  folks,  I  cannot  wholly  say,  but  it  seems  to  me  that 
there  was  some  gain.  The  fire  departments  of  the  suburbs  cer- 
tainly received  some  ludicrous  knocks  from  which  they  should 
have  profited. 

"To  complete  this  wonderful  outfit"  [one  student  wrote  of  the 
equipment  in  a  wealthy  hamlet^]  it  also  has  a  hand-ax  and  a  dinner 
bell.  The  firemen  consist  of  the  ....  police  force,  two  able- 
bodied  men.    When  they  get  tired  of  pushing  or  pulling  this 

'  Ibid.,  April  a8;  verse  by  Mary  Gallagher. 
'  Ibid,f  March  5;  article  by  Elvin  Sipes. 
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contrivance,  one  of  them  rings  this  bell.  It  has  been  known  to  have 
been  rung  twice  in/One  block." 

Moving  pictures,  the  police  force  in  the  townshq),  and  the 
detestable  car  service  of  the  Milwaukee  Electric  Road  where,  when 
"the  conductor  yells  'New  Trier,'  you  are  lifted  bodily  from  your 
feet  and  shot  forth  as  from  a  sling,  only  .to  stop  against  the  hard 
surface  of  the  station  platform,"  were  some  of  the  subjects  treated. 

Copies  of  the  paper  were  sometimes  sent  to  the  companies 
causing  the  grievance. 

New  Trier  High  School,  like  all  schools,  is  a  busy  place,  with 
constant  incentives  to  competition  with  other  schools;  and  because 
there  were  so  many  outside  demands  last  year  the  experiment 
was  not  then  continued.  There  is  no  reason,  however — our 
friendly  editor  agreeing — ^why  our  press  writing  should  not  be  con- 
tinued another  year,  why  we  shoidd  not  enlarge  our  scope,  send 
in  editorials  on  matters  of  state  and  national  interest,  letters  of 
travel,  courteous  letters  of  complaint,  if  you  will,  verse  of  many 
kinds,  and  good  jokes. 

The  day  when  the  community  as  a  whole  turns  out  for  the 
"last  day  of  school"  to  hear  the  pupils  perform  is  largely  past, 
but  the  community  still  wishes  to  know  what  is  the  residt  of  all 
the  effort  with  theme  paper  and  pens,  and  the  newspaper  furnishes 
this  means.  Moreover,  our  North  Shore  editor  woidd  say,  and 
I  believe  the  Dakota  editor  would  also  say,  that  he  is  getting  an 
attractive  feature  for  his  paper  at  slight  cost — ^a  cost  that  is  com- 
paratively small  even  at  two  dollars  and  twenty-five  cents  a  colunm. 
Then,  too,  the  inspiration  to  a  student  of  seeing  his  name  and  work 
in  a  paper  of  standing  which  he  can  send  to  his  relatives  is  no  small 
one.  The  mature  writer  may  be  content  "to  write  one  article 
a  day  for  his  grate  fire";  the  younger  student  wants  more  tangible 
and  more  speedy  residts,  and  he  needs  the  inspiration  of  them. 
The  average  school  paper  cannot  print,  or  at  least  should  not  be 
able  to  print,  all  the  best  themes  in  a  year,  nor  can  the  instructor 
read  all  of  a  week's  product  in  the  composition  hour,  or  even  always 
post  them. 

As  I  peruse,  if  I  can  bother  to  peruse,  "Coincidences  I  Have 
Known,"   "Were  You  Ever  Nearly  Drowned?"   "What  Feet 
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Secrets  Have  You?"  "Would  You  Marry  Your  Mate  Again?" 
("Send  your  letters  in  care  of  Doris  Blake "),  I  have  a  wider  inspi- 
ration. Why  not  let  our  schools  co-operate  with  our  larger  papers 
in  filling  the  columns  open  to  the  public,  not  only  in  writing  on  sub- 
jects now  prescribed,  for  these  savor  too  much  of  the  sentimental, 
sensational  type,  but  in  asking  for  other  subjects  and  in  ourselves 
setting  some  standards  of  style  ?  The  average  student  of  today 
reads  the  newspaper  more  than  he  reads  the  good  magazine. 
According  to  no  less  a  critic  than  Dr.  Canby,  of  Yale,'  he  gets  good 
reading  in  the  journalistic  columns,  excellent  reading,  of  which  no 
American  need  be  ashamed.  Let  him  also  get  good  reading  in  the 
columns  open  to  Americans  at  large;  and  if  he  can  also  feel  that 
he  is  having  a  share  in  making  these  columns  good,  so  much  the 
better.  We  are  doing  something  along  this  line  in  the  Lake  Forest 
College  contests,  especially  in  the  letter-writing  contest  where, 
this  past  year,  the  friendly  letters  penned  were  actually  sent  to  the 
persons  addressed;  but  the  Lake  Forest  contest  reaches  at  most 
only  the  contestants  and  the  delegates  from  schools  near  enough 
to  come  easily.    We  can  do  more. 

America  agrees  with  Europe  that  America  must  have  a  great 
criticism  before  it  can  have  a  great  literature.  As  yet  we  have  no 
great  criticism,  and  no  great  literature,  though  in  certain  lines  of 
fiction  and  in  the  journalistic  field  we  undoubtedly  surpass  (to , 
quote  Dr.  Canby  again)  our  continental  colleagues.  We  have 
done  much  in  our  public  schools  to  produce  both  good  themes  and 
good  criticism  of  them,  but  may  we  not  have  more  universal  stand- 
ards, and  wider  knowledge  of  What  our  neighbors  do?  To  my 
mind,  this  is  perfectly  feasible  throughout  the  country  by  friendly 
co-operation  with  our  news  sheets,  which  are,  after  all,  only  larger 
editions  of  the  early  columns  which  the  friendly  Addison  and  the 
genial  coffee-houses  made  prosperous. 

>  ''Current  Literature  and  the  Colleges/'  Harper^ s  Magaiine,  July,  1915. 
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O.  B.  SPERLIN 
Stadium  Ifigh  School,  Tacoma,  Washington 


Even  the  growth  of  moving-picture  plays  during  the  last 
decade  has  scarcely  surpassed,  either  in  acceleration  or  in  quality, 
the  geometric  ratio  of  increase  shown  by  the  production  of  plays- 
in  high  schools.  The  high  school  which  I  know  best,  for  instance, 
was  built  nine  years  ago;  its  auditoriimi,  though  equipped  with  . 
opera  chairs,  was  constructed  with  no  stage.  Where  the  stage 
should  have  been,  permanent  rows  of  circling  stairstep  platforms 
were  planted  for  the  school  chorus — all  with  the  intent,  as  admitted 
by  superintendent  and  school  directors,  of  preventing  any  attempt 
to  use  this  nondescript  as  a  stage.  But  a  school  of  eighteen  hun- 
dred students  could  not  be  denied  dramatic  entertamment  any  more  ^ 
than  they  could  be  denied  athletic  exercises.  Eight  years  ago, 
within  a  year,  the  first  play  was  given;  the  next  year  two  were  pre- 
sented; the  following  year  the  monstrosity  which  had  put  a  pre- 
miiun  on  the  chorus  and  a  discount  on  the  drama  was  torn  out  and 
a  proper  stage  built.  So  the  production  has  increased,  till  now, 
during  the  last  school  year,  there  were  given  sixteen  separate  per- 
formances of  eight  dramatic  pieces  ranging  from  Milton's  Comtis 
and  Sheridan's  School  for  Scandal  to  Gilbert  and  Sullivan's  Pirates 
of  Penzance;  and  the  school  directors  attended  every  one  and 
brought  family  and  friends.  Likewise,  in  the  county  about  our 
city,  nine  years  ago  no  plays  were  given;  this  year  practically  all 
schools  of  fifty  or  more  pupils  gave  plays,  and  the  majority  of  these 
schools  have  stages  and  from  one  to  three  stage  sets.  Similarly 
rapid  growth  has  taken  place  in  most  parts  of  the  country;  with 
this  difference,  that  in  some  places  it  began  earlier. 

This  rapid  increase,  unlike  many  skyrocket  developments  in 
high  schools,  has  not  been  due  to  aping  the  universities;  nor  has 
it  been  due  to  encouragement  from  the  faculty.    It  has  resulted 
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from  a  need  which  has  often  amounted  to  a  demand  on  the  part 
of  pupils.  They  have  asked  for  more  than  we  could  grant;  they 
have  asked  for  minstrel  shows  and  vaudeville,  which  have  been 
refused.  The  adjustment  of  this  expressed  desire  of  the  pupils 
to  the  guidance  of  the  faculty  has  brought  about  a  large  measure 
of  co-operation  between  faculty  and  students  which  I  believe  is 
wholesome  and  valuable,  and  therefore  worth  setting  before  you 
for  consideration.  What  I  present  is  the  compilation  of  no  ques- 
tionnaire whatsoever;  likewise  it  is  the  residuum  of  no  theory;  it 
is  the  resultant  of  actual  experience  in  the  two  high  schools  with 
which  I  happen  to  be  connected. 

In  the  first  place,  no  narrow  limitations  should  be  put  upon  the 
kind  of  production.  Musical  comedies,  the  regular  drama,  a 
program  of  one-act  plays  or  farces,  masks  and  pageants,  single 
acts  or  scenes,  plays  in  (Jerman,  French,  or  Latin — ^all  have  been 
produced  with  marked  success.  The  requirement  must  be  one  of 
quality  pure  and  simple;  the  play  must  be  worth  while  producing 
and  worth  while  attending.  Here  comes  in  the  first  co-operation 
between  pupils  and  faculty.  Long  before  a  play  is  given — some- 
times as  long  as  seven  or  eight  months  before — a  committee  of 
several  pupils  and  several  faculty  members  is  constituted,  and  a 
loan  of  about  $25.00  is  advanced  by  the  high-school  office.  The 
committee  is  now  launched  on  its  himt  for  the  right  play,  its  search 
for  the  proper  "vehicle."  Sometimes  the  play  is  found  with  but 
little  expenditure  of  money  and  a  few  weeks'  search.  Sometimes 
both  the  Seattle  and  the  Tacoma  libraries  are  ransacked;  sometimes 
many  plays  are  bought;  sometimes  more  than  a  himdred  plays 
are  read  and  considered  by  the  committee.  To  a  committee  thus 
constituted  and  thus  working,  no  plays  imsuitable  for  use,  no  trash, 
no  plays  with  a  semblance  of  dramatic  struggle  between  puppets  is 
going  to  make  a  winning  appeal.  The  final  requirement  is  that 
the  play  chosen  be  accepted  by  the  coach,  the  stage  manager,  and 
the  class  or  organization  which  is  to  produce  it.  Such  co-operation 
has  resulted  at  our  school  in  the  choice  of  such  excellent  but  diverse 
plays  as  As  You  Like  It,  The  Rivals,  She  Stoops  to  Conquer,  Quality 
Street,  The  Piper,  A  Scrap  of  Paper,  A  Rose  of  Plymouth  Town, 
Twelfth  Night,  The  Cricket  on  the  Hearth,  and  Mice  and  Men. 
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Usually  the  pupils  most  interested  ia  plays  are  on  the  conunittee; 
if,  however,  the  student  part  of  the  conunittee  is  weak  in  this  line, 
a  course  of  study  and  discussion  always  lead  the  erring  to  see  the 
light,  to  arrive  at  a  fair  estimate  of  a  play;  to  feel  with  Clayton 
Hamilton  that  a  play  is  good  only  if  it  forces  the  spectator  to  imagine 
and  to  realize  some  truth  of  life;  that  the  soul  of  a  play  is  its  theme 
and  the  body  of  a  play  is  its  story;  and  that  the  soul  is  inunortal 
only  when  a  soul  can  be  discerned.  And  if  an  old,  old  theme  comes 
back  to  us  clad  in  a  new  story,  we  will  love  it  noiie  the  less  for  being 
old.  After  a  few  weeks  of  such  study  I  have  sometimes  found 
student  members  in  advance  of  faculty  members  in  upholding 
proper  standards. 

I  have  mentioned  that  the  play  chosen  must  be  acceptable 
to  the  stage  director  or  manager.  Such  an  official  from  the  faculty 
every  school  should  have;  and  he  should  have  as  many  as  two 
assistants  from  the  senior  students  in  the  vocational  courses  of  the 
manual-training  department.  Of  this  stage  manager  as  much  is 
required  in  some  plays  as  of  the  coach.  In  the  drama  of  yesteryear 
character  and  action  were  the  only  important  concomitants;  the 
action  might  take  place  anywhere  and  anywhen.  But  in  the  drama 
of  today  setting  has  become  almost  as  important  a  factor  as  char- 
acter and  action ;  in  fact,  if  some  plays,  Pomander  Walk  for  instance, 
should  lose  their  scenery,  they  would  lose  their  meaning.  Formerly 
the  appeal  was  to  the  ear;  now  it  is  chiefly  to  the  eye,  on  the  sound 
theory  that  things  seen  are  mightier  than  things  heard.  Stevenson 
can  write  to  Henry  James,  "Death  to  the  optic  nerve,"  and  Stanley 
Houghton  and  Elizabeth  Baker  may  follow;  but  the  great  mass  of  • 
people  will  still  say,  "You'll  have  to  show  me."  So  it  has  come 
about  that  the  stage  director  is  an  important  functionary,  even . 
for  the  high-school  stage;  and  he  should  be  present  at  all  meetings 
of  the  committee  to  see  that  the  play  chosen  is  in  accordance  with 
the  physical  conditions  possible  to  create  on  the  high-school  stage. 

The  final  selection  of  the  play  has  advanced  the  ball  to  the 
fifty-yard  line,  the  middle  of  the  field;  and  this  is  the  place  to  begin 
still  further  teamwork  of  a  different  sort:  On  the  part  of  the 
faculty  there  are  now  at  work  the  coach,  the  stage  manager,  and 
the  financial  adviser.    On  the  part  of  the  students  there  are  the 
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business  manager  and  a  large  number  of  committees,  such  as  com- 
mittees on  properties,  scene-shifting,  electric  devices,  programs, 
ushering,  etc.  The  coach  begins  work  first  by  selecting  her  judges 
and  making  all  arrangements  for  tryouts.  If,  as  happens  in  our 
school,  there  are  from  fifty  to  a  hundred  candidates,  this  is  a  long, 
nevertheless  valuable,  piece  of  work,  and  results  in  a  full  cast  and 
several  imderstudies  being  chosen.  We  choose  understudies  be- 
cause eligibility  rule  is  fairly  high,  an  average  of  80,  not  falling 
below  75  in  any  of  four  studies. 

When  the  cast  has  been  selected,  our  coach,  who  is  always  our 
teacher  of  oral  expression,  and  our  stage  manager,  who  has  always 
been  the  head  of  the  English  department,  take  entire  charge  for 
about  two  months.  Upon  the  training  here  received  depend,  not 
only  the  success  of  the  final  performance,  but  also  the  permanent 
value  of  the  work  to  the  students  in  the  cast.  Here  pupils  realize 
the  joys  of  expression  and  of  growing  self-confidence ;  here  they  form 
those  dose  ties  that  lead  them  to  hold  in  after  years  dass-play 
reimions;  here  they  form  that  taste  which  leads  them  to  organize 
theater  parties  to  see  the  best  plays.  Here  we  uplift  the  stage  by 
uplifting  a  part  of  the  future  audiences.  All  this,  even  though  the 
coach  be  thoroughly  trained  and  prepared  herself,  will  not  be 
accomplished  without  Hercidean  labors:  many  an  evening,  after 
a  three-hour  rehearsal,  she  will  come  home  like  Ibsen's  Petra, 
delightfully  tired. 

Meanwhile  the  stage  manager  is  doing  the  work  cut  out  for 
him.  He  has  a  stage  with  five  or  six  exteriors  and  four  or  five 
interiors.  Probably  two  of  these  fit  the  play  more  or  less;  probably 
two  more  are  needed  to  give  a  suitable  scenic  investiture.  One  of 
these  two  new  sets  he  will  probably  have  entirely  done  by  pupils, 
total  expense  not  to  exceed  ten  or  twelve  dollars.  If  he  doesn't 
find  Seniors  ready  at  hand  to  do  this  work,  he  will  go  down  to  the 
Freshman  art  dass  and  select  two  boys.  These  he  will  set  to  work 
on  a  few  studies  of  wood-graining,  knot-holes,  and  shading,  and 
tell  them  to  come  aroimd  for  a  job  of  work  Saturday.  The  ad- 
vantage of  his  taking  Freshmen  for  this  is  that  he  has  the  prospect 
of  using  them  for  three  years  more.  The  stage  director,  however, 
needs  one  more  set  for  the  play,  the  best  set  of  all  four.     He  himts 
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up  a  professional  scenic  artist,  confers  with  him  fully  about  the 
play  and  its  tone  and  the  plan  of  the  particular  set,  indicates  where 
the  leading  lines  of  the  stage  picture  should  converge,  and  within 
one  month  his  work  of  art  is  ready,  a  work  of  art  where  the  painter 
has  had  the  advantage  of  three  dimensions  instead  of  one,  and 
is  to  have  the  further  advantage  of  changing  instead  of  fixed  light. 
These  drop-curtain  sets,  painted  at  the  nominal  price  of  five  cents 
per  square  foot,  are  the  pride  and  talk  of  the  school  and  seldom 
fail  to  draw  a  hand  when  the  curtain  rises.  These  two  new  sets 
thus  made,  one  by  pupils  and  one  by  the  artist,  become  the  per- 
manent possession  of  the  school,  and  the  total  cost  has  not 
exceeded  $60.00.  Then,  too,  the  stage  director  needs  properties; 
he  draws  upon  the  manual-training  skill  in  the  Senior  class  for 
trees,  logs,  rocks,  cannon,  and  fireplaces,  and  the  age  of  mechanical 
invention  reaches  its  acme  for  those  boys.  If  he  needs  spinning- 
wheel,  harpsichord,  or  horn  lantern,  he  calls  upon  the  historical 
society  or  the  museum.  He  asks  a  fellow-teacher  to  help  the 
Senior  boys  who  act  as  electricians.  Meanwhile,  the  coach,  fore- 
seeing the  completion  of  her  labors,  has  called  in  teachers  to  help 
with  costumes  and  makeup,  or  has  foimd  among  the  students  one 
or  more  who  are  proficient  along  one  of  these  lines. 

Here  someone  objects  that  in  his  high  school  there  is  no  stage. 
There  should  be  one,  by  all  means.  It  will  be  useful  to  begin 
with;  it  will  develop  greater  usefuhiess  as  the  days  go  by.  Aside 
from  the  production  of  plays  in  the  usual  sense,  our  stage  has  been 
recently  used  to  present  a  scene  from  Much  Ado  before  the  Parent- 
Teachers'  Association;  to  present  Tennyson's  The  Falcon  at  the 
last  Senior  assembly;  to  present  A  Roman  Wedding  and  A  Latin 
School  to  the  students  of  the  Latin  department  and  their  parents; 
to  present  a  short  German  play  to  the  students  of  the  German 
department;  to  present  farces  by  Howells,  Bangs,  and  Richard 
Harding  Davis;  to  present  simple  dramatizations  of  Pilgrim^ s 
Progress  and  Ivanhoe;  to  present  scenes  from  Shakspere  at  assem- 
blies; and  to  present  short  plays  in  all  modem  languages  by 
students  of  the  ever-growing  night  school.  Since  the  theaters  down- 
town have  curtailed  production,  the  demand  for  amateur  dramatic 
presentation  has  rightly  increased  and  should  be  satisfied.    There 
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are  people  in  our  city  who  go  to  every  play  staged  at  the  high 
school,  but  to  few  others  except  the  movies.  One  reason  for  the 
large  attendance  at  high-school  plays  is  the  low  price  of  admission, 
the  maximum  of  twenty-five  cents  being  fixed  by  the  board. 
Each  production  is  given  two  successive  nights  and  is  witnessed 
by  from  2,000  to  2,400  people.  If  the  school  had  to  use  a  down- 
town theater,  the  price  would  have  to  be  increased  greatly,  and 
the  attendance,  especially  by  students,  would  be  correspondingly 
decreased.  For  these  reasons,  among  others,  a  stage  should  be  a 
necessary  part  of  the  auditorium,  and  it  should  be  equipped  with 
at  least  one  excellent  exterior  and  one  interior  set  for  general  pur- 
poses. Other  sets  can  be  added  by  the  school  as  need  arises.  If 
there  are  two  or  more  high  schools  in  the  dty,-  the  sets  should  be 
made  to  fit  the  two  or  more  stages. 

The  night  of  the  play  has  come  at  last  If  the  play  is  a  present- 
day  drama  of  illusion,  the  stage  director  has  had  his  greatest  chance; 
but  his  settings  must  not  be  too  crowded  with  detail,  for  such  is 
too  expensive  in  time,  and  in  the  end  is  utterly  unimaginative. 
If  personality,  however,  is  revealed  by  the  setting,  as  in  The  Music 
Master  and  Quality  Street,  he  must  be  sure  that  his  stage  measures 
up  to  the  author's  demand.  If  the  play  is  one  of  Shakspere's,  or 
Goldsmith's,  or  Sheridan's,  then  the  coach  has  had  her  greatest 
opportunity,  for  the  drama  is  chiefly  auditory  instead  of  visual. 
Whatever  the  play,  the  audience  is  there  in  force;  the  house  is 
packed  each  night  long  before  eight  o'clock;  and  in  this  crowd 
there  are  enough  parents  and  friends  of  the  cast  to  form  a  scattered 
band  of  what  the  French  call  clagueurs,  or  hired  applauders;  and 
the  play  goes  off  to  the  contagion  of  increasing  laughter  and  ap- 
plause. The  coach  must  not  bolster  up  her  judgment  too  much 
by  this  easy  applause;  she  must  have  reached  a  point  where  the 
actmg  receives  her  own  hearty  approbation.  She  must  in  her 
training  constantly  bear  in  mind  that  actions  speak  louder  than 
words;  but  she  must  not,  even  in  a  drama  of  illusion,  overlook  the 
words,  the  proper  reading  of  the  lines.  It  is  true  that  poetry  is 
nowadays  expressed  by  the  pictorial  appurtenances  of  the  stage; 
but  the  devices  of  the  stage  carpenter  can  never  take  the  place  of 
good  reading  of  the  author's  lines.    We  have  chosen,  we  must 
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remember,  a  play  with  lines  worth  reading.  On  the  other  hand  the 
coach  miist  take  care  that  the  delivery  is  conversational,  not  rhetori- 
cal; for  a  rhetorical  speech  will  instantly  puU  the  actor  out  of  the 
picture  frame  and  shatter  all  the  illusion.  She  must  remember  also 
our  modem  stage  convention  known  as  the  eavesdropping  conven- 
tion, which  requires  seemingly  total  oblivion  to  the  audience. 
When  the  two  hours'  traffic  of  the  stage  are  over,  when  the  magic 
mirror  has  been  held  up  to  nature,  and  everybody,  even  the  actors, 
has  pronounced  this  play  the  best  ever  given,  there  is  still  one  point 
y^  that  must  not  be  overlooked — ^the  proper  use  of  the  net  proceeds. 
I  have  heard  that  in  some  schools  this  fund  is  used  for  a  ^'Senior 
dass  blowout" ;  that  in  other  schools  plays  even  fail  to  pay  expenses 
and  leave  debts  behind.  Neither  of  these  conditions  is  satisfactory; 
in  the  slang  of  our  stage  friends,  '^both  are  equally  as  worse  as  each." 
Even  at  twenty-five  cents  admission,  there  is  always  a  profit  of 
from  $ioo  to  $400,  and  this  we  always  spend  in  purchasing  works 
of  fine  art  for  our  high  schools.  One  play  purchased  a  complete 
set  of  Copley  prints  of  Abbey^s  Holy  Grail  decorations  colored  from 
the  Boston  library;  another  purchased  an  original  oil  painting; 
another  a  dozen  famous  portraits  such  as  Whistler's  "Carlyle"; 
another  a  large  group  of  reproductions  of  famous  pre-Raphaelite 
paintings;  stiU  another  added  its  mite  to  the  building  of  our 
stadimn.  It  is  thus  that  the  drama  encourages  other  arts;  and 
in  return  the  fame  of  the  art  work  adds  to  the  drawing  power  of 
the  drama.  Thus  students  and  alumni  are  kept  interested,  and 
their  future  recreation  is  directed;  and  thus  all  the  community  is 
interested  through  art  and  the  drama,  and  is  drawn  to  the  interior 
of  our  high-school  biiilding,  as  our  stadimn  regularly  draws  the 
community  by  the  tens  of  thousands  to  view  its  magnificent  exterior 
modeled  after  the  French  chateau. 

Just  a  word  more  about  such  exceptional  performances  as 
Milton's  ComuSy  the  morality  play  Everyman,  the  Irish  drama, 
poetical  dramas,  and  Greek  tragedies.  This  class  can  be  illustrated 
by  our  last  year's  re-presentment  of  Camus.  The  mask  is  not  simply 
drama;  it  is  a  composite  form,  consisting  of  poetry,  dancing,  sing- 
ing, acting,  pantomime,  beautiful  costuming,  elaborate  staging, 
and  delicate  compliments.    By  its  very  nature  the  mask  must 
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always  be  produced  by  amateturs.  For  these  reasons,  its  composite 
form  and  amateur  requirement,  we  found  the  mask  Comus  gave 
the  greatest  opportunity  for  co-operation  of  all  departments  which 
has  ever  come  to  our  faculty.  Only  incidentally  was  Comus 
presented  to  entertain  the  visiting  high-school  teachers  of  the  state; 
primarily,  it  was  undertaken  to  entertain  the  pupils  of  Stadium 
and  IJncofai  Park  high  schools.  A  general  idea  of  the  co-operation 
developed  is  shown  by  the  following  schedule  of  assignments: 
choosing  the  student  cast  and  coaching,  by  the  English  depart- 
ment and  teacher  of  oral  expression,  upon  whom  the  heaviest 
burden  fell;  teaching  songs  and  instrumental  music,  by  the  music 
department;  dances,  taught  by  the  gymnasium  instructors; 
costuming,  by  the  departments  of  history,  art,  and  domestic 
science;  invitations  and  programs,  by  the  language  departments; 
staging  and  properties,  by  the  departments  of  manual  training  and 
science;  finance,  by  the  coxnmercial  department.  As  Comus  was 
complimentary  every  time  it  was  presented,  the  financial  problem 
may  cause  you  to  wonder.  That  was  managed  in  this  way:  the 
Irish  story-teller,  Seumas  McManus,  came  to  us  one  day  and  told 
stories  to  the  high  school  after  dismissal  and  to  the  grade  teachers 
and  public  that  night.  The  net  proceeds  were  over  $200.  As  we 
coidd  use  most  of  our  As  You  Like  It  scenery  for  Comus,  we  found 
$200  ample  for  other  expenses.  Thus  again  was  one  art  made  to 
encourage  and  support  another;  but  it  is  hard  to  say  whether  the 
story-telling  art  of  the  Irish  helped  Comus  more  than  the  prospect 
of  Comus  helped  the  art  of  the  Irish  story-teller. 

In  connection  with  this  class  of  special  petformances,  I  may 
venture  to  remind  you  that  this  year,  1916,  is  a  Shakspere  ter- 
centenary; that  the  Drama  League  of  America  will  soon  issue  a 
bibliography  in  furtherance  of  this  tercentennial  celebration;  and 
that  you  cannot  too  early  begin  to  organize  your  community  for 
a  festival  of  Shaksperian  plays,  songs,  folk-dances,  and  pageants. 
This  is  again  a  rare  opportunity  for  lending  a  helping  hand  to 
the  very  best. 

I  stiU  seem  to  hear  objections,  to  this  effect:  our  school  has  no 
stadium  for  pageantry;  we  have  no  stage;  our  faculty  is  limited;, 
our  number  of  students  is  too  small  for  such  extensive  dramatic 
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effort.  All  well  and  good;  I  can  speak  from  the  viewpoint  of  the 
small  high  school,  and  speak  from  a  full  experience  too.  Let  your 
dty  park  or  school  yard  take  the  place  of  our  stadium  for  pageants; 
let  your  town  hall,  or  the  theater,  or  even  a  church  take  the  place 
of  our  high-school  stage;  get  outside  help  if  you  must,  but  use  all 
of  your  faculty  first  and  keep  the  direction  of  everything  under  the 
thumb  of  some  one  faculty  member.  If  your  faculty  is  small,  do 
not  undertake  as  much  as  larger  schools,  but  undertake  the  best 
and  do  it  as  well.  You  will  find  that  the  best  is  none  too  good,  even 
for  the  smallest  school. 

Since  this  pap)er  was  written,  I  have  been  startled  by  a  question 
asked  by  three  or  four  teachers,  "Do  you  favor  plays  in  high 
school?"  This  question  has  made  me  think  that  maybe  I  have 
reckoned  without  my  host  being  with  me,  for  it  had  never  occurred 
to  me  that  any  English  teacher  could  not  favor  such  plays.  Oppo- 
sition, if  there  is  such,  must  arise  from  the  poor  management  of 
plays  in  the  past;  and  I  hope  this  paper  may  help  to  bring  about 
good  management.  It  has  been  said  recently  that  in  our  high 
schools  there  is  too  much  teaching  and  not  enough  training.  Here, 
in  producing  plays,  as  in  work  on  the  school  magazine,  debating, 
and  public  speaking,  is  an  opportimity  for  English  teachers  to 
train  pupils. 
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THE  TRIUMPH  OF  SPRING' 
A  MAY-DAY  MASQUE 


LYNN  HAROLD  HARRIS 
University  of  Illinois 


It  has  been  suggested  in  the  editorial  columns  of  the  English 
Journal  that  the  approaching  Shakspere  tercentenary  could  most 
fittingly  be  celebrated  in  the  schools  by  means  of  the  presentation 
of  a  Shaksperian  play,  pageant,  or  fAte — something  savoring  of  the 
whole-hearted  merry-making  of  the  '^  spacious  days  of  good  Queen 
Bess."  It  is  by  reason  of  this  suggestion  that  I  submit  to  the 
readers  of  the  Journal  a  May-Day  masque  of  my  composition, 
which,  I  think,  if  I  may  be  pardoned  for  so  saying,  will  be  found 
to  lend  itself  rather  readily  to  the  sort  of  celebration  proposed,  as  it 
contains  some  elements  of  all  three  of  the  forms  of  entertainment 
mentioned:  play,  pageant,  f6te. 

In  the  first  place,  this  masque  is  not  at  all  ''over  the  heads"  of 
even  grammar-school  pupils.  While  there  is  a  slight  attempt  at 
literary  dignity,  and  a  conscious  effort  for  faint  Elizabethan  echoes 
in  the  diction,  the  lines  are  not  hard  to  read.  Then,  too,  although 
there  is  a  bare  thread  of  plot,  the  action  calls  for  littie  more  dra- 
matic skill  than  an  ability  to  enunciate  clearly;  indeed,  the  plot  is 
merely  a  framework  for  the  dances.  The  dances  themselves  should 
lend  a  strong  Elizabethan  flavor  to  the  production,  as  it  is  intended 
that  they  be  mainly,  if  not  entirely,  reproductions  of  Morris 
and  other  folk-dances — ^which  are  now  being  taught,  thanks  to  the 
fortunate  recent  revival  of  interest  in  them,  to  many  children,  in' the 
schools,  on  the  playgroimds,  and  at  Chatauquas.  The  mold  in  which 
the  production  is  cast — that  of  an  allegorical  masque — ^is  also  Eliza- 
bethan; and  though  I  should  scarcely  so  profane  the  memories  of 
the  mighty  dead  as  to  claim  any  close  kinship  between  my  work 
and  theirs,  the  resemblance  is  probably  suflBident  for  the  purpose. 

X  This  masque  was  first  performed  by  the  Senior  class  of  Hamline  University  in 
1914. 
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The  costumes  reqmred  are  very  simple,  being  made  entirely  of 
such  readily  obtainable  and  cheap  materials  as  cheesecloth,  outing 
flannel,  cr6pe-paper,  and  muslin.  The  Snow  Maidens  wear  robes 
of  white  cheesecloth,  with  flowing  sleeves,  the  inner  sides  of  which 
are  of  light  blue.  The  Flowers  wear  dresses  of  green  crfipe-paper, 
each  bearing  on  her  head  a  large  crdpe-paper  blossom  of  the  flower 
she  represents.  The  Herald  wears  a  kirtle  of  Lincoln  green,  cut 
knee-length,  green  stockings,  and  pointed  shoon  of  green  muslin; 
she  has  a  broad  red  baldric,  on  which  is  slung  a  trumpet  (a  tin  horn 
covered  with  gilt  paper  will  answer  very  well,  as  someone  behind 
the  scenes  plays  the  calls  for  her  on  a  comet) ;  her  hair  is  loose,  and 
bound  with  a  chaplet  of  flowers;  in  one  hand  she  carries  three  or 
four  pussy-willows.  Ice  is  all  in  white;  his  jacket  is  cut  around 
the  bottom  in  points,  to  each  of  which  is  attached  a  glass  prism. 
Snow  is  also  in  white,  with  tufts  of  cotton  sewed  to  his  costume, 
sprinkled  with  the  artificial  snow  such  as  is  used  under  Christmas 
trees.  Winter  wears  voliuninous  robes  and  a  turban,  all  of  white 
outing  flannel,  and  carries  a  glass  scepter;  his  attendants  are  also 
in  white.  Time  wears  the  conventional  grey  robes,  and  carries  a 
scythe.  Spring — a  golden-haired  girl— wears  pink  cheesecloth. 
Her  retinue  and  the  Villagers  are  clad  variously  in  muslin  and 
cheesecloth;  any  good  pictures  of  mediaeval  or  Elizabethan  charac- 
ters will  suggest  ideas — absolute  historical  accuracy  is  not  reqxiired. 
Boreas  wears  white  cheesecloth,  with  a  cloak  lined  with  blue.  The 
Spirits  of  the  Frost  (small  youngsters)  are  similarly  attired,  and 
carry  lances  with  silver  tips.  Zephyr  (a  girl)  wears  light  blue 
cheesecloth,  and  carries  a  bellows  hung  on  a  baldric.  Rain  (also 
a  girl)  wears  a  cream  robe,  and  carries  a  ewer  full  of  water.  Thirn- 
der  is  in  black,  and  bears  in  his  hand  a  sheaf  of  gilt  thunderbolts. 
Lightning  is  in  orange-yellow,  slashed  with  flame-scarlet.  Colin 
and  Kers,  the  shepherds,  wear  brown  muslin  jerkins,  with  sheep- 
skin mantles;  they  are  bare-legged,  and  wear  sandals;  each  has  a 
pair  of  pipes.  Two  girls  from  among  the  Villagers  can  serve  as 
Phyllis  and  Amaryllis.  Learning  and  her  train  wear  caps  and 
gowns,  and  carry  books.  Night  is  in  deep  blue;  she  wears  a  gold 
crescent  upon  her  forehead,  and  carries  a  wand  with  a  single 
large  gold  star.    The  Stars  are  likewise  in  deep  blue,  with  small 
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silver  stars  ^linkled  over  their  robes,  and  a  large  silver  star  upon 
each  one's  forehead;  they  carry  lighted  torches.  Sleep  wears 
black,  and  carries  a  basket  of  poppies.  With  these  hints  as  a 
working  basis,  teachers  should  be  able  to  design  the  costumes. 

The  masque  may  be  staged  indoors  or  out  of  doors;  if  the 
latter,  the  performance  should  begin  not  long  before  sunset. 

The  scene  is  an  open  space  before  a  wood.  The  trees  are  hung  with  white 
cheesecloth  and  bunches  of  cotton.  A  white  covering  is  on  the  ground  (if 
the  perfomianoe  is  given  indoors,  a  green  muslin  covering  should  be  beneath 
the  white  one).  To,  the  right  of  the  stage,  rear,  stands  a  throne  covered 
with  white,  flanked  by  Ice  and  Snow  as  guards.  To  the  right,  front,  lie  the 
Flowers,  in  chains,  banked  in  white  cheesecloth  and  cotton  as  if  in  snow. 

The  masque  opens  with  the  Dance  of  the  Snow  Maidens,  who  enter  at 
left;  exeunt  at  right  at  the  conclusion  of  the  dance.  The  Herald  of  Spring 
enters  at  the  left,  her  coming  being  announced  by  a  trumpet  call. 

Heraid:    Awake,  ye  Flowers,  awake  I    I  bear  commands 

From  Spring,  that  ye  should  straightway  join  her  court. 

My  clarion  blow  I  o'er  the  dreaming  earth, 

And  at  my  call  the  slumbering  seeds  arouse, 

The  streams  shake  off  their  shackles,  and  the  trees 

Thrust  forth  in  beauty.    On  the  barren  lea 

I  plant  my  footsteps,  and  where  I  have  pass'd 

Green  grassed  wave,  and  winking  Mary-buds 

Nod  welcome  to  the  sun.    I  fill  the  winds 

With  multitudinous  music,  and  they  breathe. 

The  whole  day  long,  sweet  murmurous  melodies 

And  vagrant  airs  of  happy  Arcady. 

Have  ye  not  heard  my  call  ?    O  Flowers,  awake! 

Crocus  (lifUng  her  head) :    We  hear  thy  call,  but  we  cannot  obey; 
Behold,  these  fetters  bind  us  {she  shows  her  chains). 

Primrose:  We  are  here 

In  durance  kept,  nor  may  we  break  our  bonds. 

{The  Herald  moves  as  if  to  release  the  Flowers;  whereupon  Ice  and 
Snow  rush  forward  with  a  restraining  gesture.) 

Ice:    Stay,  stay  thy  hand  I    These  maids  are  Winter's  thralls — 
By  whose  authority  would  ye  release  them  ? 

Snow:    Yea,  tell  us  who  thou  art,  with  hand  so  bold, 
Who  durst  encroach  upon  dread  Winter's  rule. 
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Herald:    Spring's  Herald  I;    my  badge  of  office  these  {displays 
pussy-willows). 

By  Spring's  commission  I  demand  release 

At  once  of  these,  thy  prisoners.    Call  hence 

Thy  master — I  would  speak  with  him. 
Ice:     Behold,  e'en  now  he  comes, 

{Enter  Winter^  right  rear^  with  two  attendants.) 
Winter:  I  heard  a  blast 

Erewhile,  methought,  that  pierc'd  my  ears,  and  see 

A  stranger  here.    Speak — tell  me  what  it  means. 
Herald:    I  am  Spring's  Herald,  and  I  bear  demands 

That  all  these  captive  maidens  be  releas'd, 

Their  fetters  burst  in  sunder,  and  set  free 

To  join  Spring's  court.    Still  further.  Spring  demands 

That  thou  give  o'er  to  her  all  thy  demesnes, 

Resign  thy  throne,  and  yield  into  her  hand 

The  symbols  of  authority,  by  thee 

Usurp'd.    Already  her  victorious  arms 

Have  driven  all  before  them.    All  thy  force 

Is  scatter'd,  Uke  the  mists  before  the  sim. 

And  roimd  about  on  m)niad  hills  and  vales 

Her  emerald  banners  flaunt  trimnphant — ^yield! 
Winter  {aside  to  Attendants) :    I  greatly  fear,  the  while  that  I  have 
slept. 

My  enemies  have  stol'n  upon  me.    Go: 

Fly  with  the  speed  of  eagles  to  the  North — 

There,  at  the  utmost  limits  of  the  pole, 

Seek  out  the  frigid  cave  of  stem  Boreas, 

And  bid  him  with  the  Spirits  of  the  Frost 

To  arm  and  hasten  to  my  aid. 
Attendants:  We  go.    {Exeunt.) 

Winter  {to  the  Herald):    Thy  claims  are  haughty,  and,  methinks, 
unkind. 

Behold  in  me  a  batter'd,  worn  old  man, 

Bow'd  down  and  weary  with  the  weight  of  days. 

Unfit  for  strife  contentious.    Unprepar'd 

Your  cohorts  find  me — ^how  can  I  oppose 
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My  palsied  age  tx)  youth's  robustious  prime  ? 

Respect  this  hoary  head — Cleave  me,  I  pray, 

At  least  this  one  lone  fastness,  where  in  peace 

I  may  drone  out  the  even  of  my  rdgn. 
Herald:    Too  well  I  know  thy  cunning — ere  the  dawn 

Thy  minions  would  be  gathered  to  thy  side. 

To  break  this  hollow  truce:    I  bid  thee  yield. 
Winter:    Since  naught  my  pray'rs  can  move  thee,  know  thou,  then, 

I  make  appeal  to  Time,  to  whose  decrees 

Both  Spring  and  I  must  bend. 
Herald:  Spring  did  foresee 

This,  thy  appeal.    Time  waits  my  call  without. 
{At  a  trumpet  call  from  the  Herald^  enter  Time,  left  front,  accompanied 

by  Guards.) 
Time:    Since  I  as  arbiter  am  summoned  hence, 

Hear  ye  my  judgment.   (To  Winter.)  Thou  hast  had  thy  day, 

And  now  thy  sway  is  done.    The  date  is  past, 

Ordain'd  thee  for  thy  imdisturbM  rule. 

And  Spring  but  claims  her  due.    For  felonies 

And  misdemeanors  high  I  do  condemn 

Both  thee  and  thy  two  fellows  to  a  cell 

Deep  down  within  the  confines  of  the  earth, 

To  rue  in  penance  meet  thy  usurpation. 

(To  Guards.)    Away  with  them!    Away!    Away! 
(The  Guards  hale  away  Winter,  Ice,  and  Snow.    The  Herald  frees 

the  Flowers  one  by  one;  they  leap  up.) 
The  Flower^:  Free !    Free  !^ 

Herald:    Make  all  things  ready  for  the  court  of  Spring, 

Whom  I  shall  bring  to  moimt  her  rightful  throne. 

Let  sprites  who  dwell  in  yonder  wood  discourse 

Sweet  falls  of  music,  to  whose  mellow  charms 

Your  feet  in  mystic  imison  may  weave 

And  trace  the  measured  mazes  of  the  dance. 

'  If  the  perfonnance  is  held  indoors,  the  curtain  is  lowered  for  a  moment  at  this 
point,  so  that  the  "snow"  may  be  removed;  if  the  performance  is  an  outdoor  one,  a 
group  of  little  girls,  the  Sunbeams,  roll  up  the  white  covering,  and  pull  off  the  cotton 
from  the  trees. 
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DANCE  OF  THE  FLOWERS 

{Enter  Spring  with  retinuey  led  by  the  Herald.) 
Retinue:    Heigh-ho,  the  Spring!   Hdgh-ho,  the  Spring!   Hdgh-ho! 
Spring:    At  length  I  come  into  my  own.    The  last 

Was  this  of  Winter's  strongholds — all  the  land 

Now  owns  my  sway,  and  here  I  make  my  pledge 

To  rule  in  peace.    To  celebrate  this  day, 

Let  fitting  revel  straightway  be  begun. 

With  easeful  mirth  and  music's  witcheries. 

Blow,  Herald,  on  thy  trumpet  now  a  blast. 

And  summon  hither  all  the  villagers 

In  yon  near  hamlet,  who  but  lately  bent 

In  cowering  chill  about  their  frozen  hearths. 

To  join  our  court,  with  gambols  imrestrain'd. 
{The  Herald  blows  a  blast.) 
Herald:    Come  hence,  all  ye,  and  homage  do  your  Queen.    {Enter 

Villagers.) 
Villagers:    All  hail  the  Queen! 
Spring:  We  yield  into  thy  hands 

The  festal  ceremonial  of  the  day. 

MORRIS  DANCE 

{Boreas  enters,  accompanied  by  the  Spirits  of  the  Frost.) 
Boreas:    I  abnost  fear  that  we  are  now  too  late. 

But  hasten!  after  them!    We  yet  may  save 

Old  Winter  and  restore  him  to  his  throne. 
{They  drive  all  before  them,  the  Villagers,  etc.,  uttering  cries  of  terror 
as  they  flee.    Crocus,  one  of  the  Flowers,  stumbles  andfaUs  in  a 
faint.    Enter  Zephyr,  Rain,  Thunder,  and  Lightning.) 
Thunder:    What  ho !    Ho  there !    No  answer  ?    This  is  strange. 
Zephyr:    This  is  the  place  appointed — ^here  Spring's  court 

Should  be  established. 
Lightning:  Look  you  there — 

A  fainting  maiden  on  the  sward.    This  bodes 

Some  ill — let  her  be  question'd  straight. 
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Rain:    Fair  maid,  what  means  this  ?    Where  is  all  Spring's  court. 

And  why  art  thou  alone  left  fainting  here?    (She  revives 
Crocus  with  water  from  her  ewer) 
Crocus:    While  that  we  were  in  revelry  engag'd, 

There  came  upon  us  one  of  fearful  mien, 

Whose  very  breath  was  chilling.    With  him  came 

A  grisly  band,  all  arm'd  with  biting  spears — 

Those  set  forthwith  upon  us,  and  drove  all 

Before  them!    I  alone  am  left. 
Zephyr:  Ah,  so  ? 

I  know  them  well — 'twas  my  old  foe,  Boreas, 

And  his  Spirits  of  the  Frost.    But  have  no  fear: 

I  know  a  certain  deep  and  mystic  spell, 

Us'd  oft  by  me  before,  that  I  can  cast 

Upon  their  eyes,  and  straight  they  shall  become 

As  helpless  as  the  new-bom  puling  babe. 

This  is  my  task.    {To  Rain,  etc.)  Come  ye  with  me.    (To 
Crocus)    Await  thou  here. 

And  shortly  shall  thy  comrades  all  return. 
Crocus  (rising) :  Come  back,  come  back,  my  happy  playmates,  come ! 
(Spring  and  her  train  re-enter,  with  Boreas  and  the  Spirits  of  the  Frost 
bound.    The  Villagers  bear  with  them  a  Maypole,  which  they  set  up.) 
Spring:    The  caitiffs  hale  away  to  yon  dim  cell 

Where  Winter  and  his  minions  lie  confin'd. 

(To  the  throng)    Resume  your  gala  rites  so  rudely  broken. 

MAY  POLE  DANCE 

Spring:    Now,  such  as  will  may  go:  and  see  ye  tell 
To  all  the  countryside  that  Spring  has  come. 
And  reigns  in  full  dominion — that  no  more 
Shall  Winter  do  them  despite,  but  that  skies 
Henceforward  shall  be  smiling,  birds  shall  sing. 
And  brooklets  laugh  and  dance  the  livelong  day. 

(Enter  Colin  and  Piers,  shepherds,  piping.) 
Why  pipe  so  mournfully,  ye  shepherds,  pray  ? 
This  is  a  time  for  laughter — ^name  a  boon 
That  shall  dispel  this  somber  melancholy. 
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Colin:    Two  maids  there  are  who  watch  with  us  the  sheep, 
Who  scorn  the  gifts  we  daily  bring  to  them, 
And  flout  our  suits.    Fair  Amaryllis  I 


Piers:  And  Phyllis  I— 

Colin:  But  all  in  vain: 

Give  to  us  for  our  boon  their  love,  we  pray. 
Spring:    Thy  boon  is  granted.    Love  doth  ever  wake 

At  call  of  Spring — these  maids  shall  yield  their  hearts. 
{To  Attendant)    Go,  seek  these  damsels  out  on  yonder  lea, 
And  bring  them  straightway  hither.     (To  the  Shepherds) 

Pluck  again 
Your  courage  up  and  plead  anew  your  suit — 
This  time  'twill  be  received. 
Both:    We  thank  thee.  Queen. 

{Enter  Cupid,  leading  Amaryllis  and  Phyllis.    After  a  show  of 
coy  hesitancy,  the  maidens  are  led  by  Colin  and  Piers  to  a 
heap  of  stones,  left  rear.) 

Spring:    Sing,  maidens,  now  for  us  some  happy  lay 
Of  love  and  laughter  when  the  heart  is  young. 

{The  girls  sing  ^^Drink  to  me  only  with  thine  eyes^\    As  the  song 
ends,  a  wedding  party,  led  by  Cupid,  begin  to  cross 
the  ^reen,  singing  as  they  go.) 

Spring:    Already  see  the  first-fruits  of  my  reign. 
Zephyr:    O  Queen,  thy  holiday  lacks  one  thing  yet — 

Thou  hast  not  summoned  Learning  to  thy  court. 

Who  has  nearby  an  andent,  honor'd  seat. 

Far  fam'd  through  all  the  land,  where  arts  of  peace, 

And  wisdom,  and  the  reverence  of  .the  gods 

Are  nurtured,  and  her  children  sent  abroad 

On  deeds  of  service  to  the  ends  of  earth. 

Pray,  bid  her  come. 
Spring:  She  shall  be  smnmon'd  straight. 

It  doth  befit  most  highly  that  she  grace 

My  court,  for  lowly  labor  in  the  common  good 

Best  merits  exaltation.    See,  she  comes. 
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Learning:    Hail,  gracious  Queen  I    Most  meet  it  sometimes  is^ 
To  steal  away  from  poring  lore  of  books, 
And  yield  the  soul  to  Natiire's  influence — 
To  laugh  awhile  with  all  the  laughing  brooks, 
To  sing  with  birds,  and  be  atune  with  Love: 
So  now  thy  summons  here  we  gladly  heed 
And  join  with  all  around  to  grace  thy  triumph. 

Spring:    Come,  then  a  song — some  grave  and  reverend  strain 
As  best  beseems  thy  classic  cloister'd  halls. 
{The  school  song  is  here  sung.) 

Spring:    The  day  draws  to  its  close,  the  shadows  creep. 
And  Night  already  walks  the  western  hills. 
Attended  by  her  train  of  flaming  Stars, 
And  Sleep  that  ''knits  the  ravell'd  sleave  of  care." 
They  bend  their  footsteps  hither.    Now  indeed 
My  triumph  is  complete.    {To  Night)    Be  gay  with  us. 
Dark  princess — smile  with  us  a  while,  and  bid 
The  Stars  that  move  august  in  beauty  'round 
Thy  silent  course,  trace  out  some  stately  measures, 
The  while  we  hymn  the  end  of  this  glad  day. 
In  one  last  burst  of  cadenc'd  harmony. 

{The  Dance  of  the  Stars  follows.    The  Stars  wave  their  torches  in 

time  to  the  music  as  they  dance.    If  the  production  is  staged 

indoorSy  the  Stars  carry  small  dectric  flashlights  which 

wink  on  and  off;  ihe  house  being  almost  dark) 

DANCE  OF  THE  STARS 

Spring:    Come  Sleep,  kind  solacer  of  weary  hearts. 

And  pour  sweet  balm  from  out  thy  store  of  dreams 
On  all  these  happy  revellers,  and  seal 
Their  tired  eyes  with  restful  drowsyhead. 

Sleep:    Dream  on,  dream  on —  the  morrow's  dawn  shall  be 
All  full  as  fair  as  this  day's  joyful  close: 
Wood,  field,  and  lea  with  sweeter  songs  shall  ring 
And  all  the  world  its  homage  pay  to  Spring. 

{^Aslshe  speaks,  she  scatters  poppies  on  the  crowd,  which  is  now  seated. 
One  by  one  (hey  fall  asleep) 

[Curtain] 
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'A  MERRY  MEETING  AT  THE  MERMAID' 


HERMINE  FOELSKE 
South  Division  High  School,  Milwaukee,  Wisconsin 


A  Merry  Meeting  ai  the  Mermaid  has  been  prepared  for  presen- 
tation at  the  Shakespeare  Tercentenary,  to  be  given  in  April, 
1916,  at  the  South  Division  High  School,  Milwaukee,  Wisconsin. 
Because  of  limited  stage  acconunodations,  the  idea  of  a  pageant 
was  abandoned,  and  a  series  of  scenes  from  the  great  dramatist's 
plays  substituted  instead.  To  give  a  semblance  of  unity  to  the 
enterprise,  I  have  endeavored  to  excuse  the  cuttings  under  cover  of 
a  meeting  at  the  Mermaid  tavern. 

The  scheme  may  be  of  assistance  to  others,  who,  Uke  ourselves, 
are  pressed  for  room  and  stage  appurtenances.  The  scenes  them- 
selves must,  of  course,  be  arranged  to  suit  individual  needs.  For 
the  convenience  of  the  interested  public  the  folder-program  with 
its  explanations  has  been  attached. 

PROGRAM 

Let's  spend  this  sweetest  morsel  of  the  night 
In  festive  merrymaking. 

A  Merry  Meeting  at  the  Mermaid 
in  four  scenes,  a  prologue,  and  an  epilogue. 

The  Mermaid  Tavern,  situated  in  Bread  Street,  was  the  famous  old  haunt 
of  the  literary  men  of  London,  during  the  reign  of  her  most  gracious  Majesty, 
Queen  Elizabeth.  The  dub  that  made  its  headquarters  at  the  Mermaid  was 
founded  by  Sir  Walter  Raleigh  in  1597,  and  included  such  renowned  personages 
as  Ben  Jonson,  ELit  Marlowe,  and  John  Fletcher,  dramatists  of  recognized 
merit;  Shakespeare,  master  of  them  all,  and  Richard  Burbage,  greatest  of 
Elizabethan  actors.  Under  the  leadership  of  ''rare  Ben  Jonson,''  these 
notables  gathered  of  an  evening  at  the  Mermaid  Tavern  to  encounter  each 
other  in  a  ''combat  of  wit,"  or,  perchance,  congenially,  to  talk  over  the  news 
of  the  day. 

It  is  such  a  meeting  that  we  desire  to  present  this  evening — "Big  Ben 
and  his  tribe" — to  do  honor  to  the  memory  of  him  whose  fame  is  "not  for  an 
age,  but  for  all  time" — ^William  Shakespeare. 
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Synopsis 
It  is  the  eve  of  May  Day,  1599,  the  traditional  feast  of  Merrie  England, 
when  young  and  old  observe  with  great  ceremony,  ''the  bringing-in  of  the 
May."  In  the  parlor  of  the  Mermaid  are  met  those  ''Sealed  of  the  tribe  of 
Ben"— Sir  Walter  Raleigh,  Kit  Marlowe,  John  Fletcher,  and  Thomas  Dekker 
— awaiting  the  arrival  of  Will  Shakespeare.  He  has  been  commanded  by  her 
royal  highness,  Queen  Elizabeth,  to  do  observance  to  the  first  of  May,  with  a 
series  of  scenes  hom  his  plays.  Will  at  length  appears,  accompanied  by  the 
actors,  the  Lord  Chamberlain's  men,  who  are  come  to  review  their  parts  for  the 
final  approval  of  the  "Sons  of  Big  Ben." 

In  the  Prologue  appear — 
The  Master  of  Revels,  a  fimctionary  whose  duty  it  was  to  devise  means  for  the 

guests'  entertainment*  • 

William  Shakespeare,  and  his  contemporaries, 
Ben  Jonson,  dramatist  and  poet. 

Kit  Marlowe,  whose  "mighty  line"  is  second  only  to  Shakespeare's  own, 
John  Fletcher,  a  dramatist, 
Thomas  Dekker,  a  wit. 
Sir  Walter  Raleigh,  founder  of  the  Club. 

Scene  One 
from  A  Midsummer-NigJU^s  Dreamt 
"A  tedious,  brief  scene  of  young  Pyramus  and  his  love,  Thisbe;  very 
tragical  mirth." 

Scene  Two 

The  Court  Scene  from  The  Merchant  of  Venice 

Scene  Three 
The  Gulling  of  Malvolio  from  Twelfth  Night,  wherein  Sir  Toby,  Sir  Andrew, 
Maria,  and  Fabian  torment  the  steward,  Malvolio,  by  dropping  in  his  way  a 
love  letter,  purporting  to  come  from  his  mistress,  the  Lady  Olivia,  to  whose 
hand  he  has  dared  to  aspire. 

Scene  Foue 
The  romance  of  Perdita  and  Florizel  from  Winter's  Tale 
Leontes,  king  of  Sidlia,  falsely  suspects  his  wife  of  an  intrigue  with  his 
friend  Polizenes,  king  of  Bohemia.  As  a  consequence,  he  desures  that  his 
infant  daughter  be  left  to  perish  in  the  forest.  Instead,  a  kindly  shepherd 
finds  and  rears  her  under  the  name  of  Perdita.  Florizel,  prince  of  Bohemia, 
discovers  her  in  his  wanderings  and  falls  in  love  with  her.  His  father,  Polizenes, 
in  disguise,  foUows  him,  only  to  find  him  engaged  in  rustic  merry-making  with 
the  dainty  Perdita. 

'The  names  of  the  cfaaracterB  in  each  scene  appear  in  the  original  folder,  but  are 
omitted  here  to  save  space. 
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The  Prologue 
The  Master  of  Revels  steps  before  the  curtain  to  enjoin  silence  and 
recite 

Keats's  ''Mermaid  Tavern,  or  When  Burbage  Played'' 

After  his  retreat  are  heard,  behind  the  curtain,  the  buss  of  voices  and 
the  dink  of  tankards,  which  sounds  dissolve  themselves  into  the  song: 

The'  signs  like  daffodils  paint  the  strand 

When  the  thirsty  bees  begin, 

Of  all  the  good  taverns  in  Engeland 

My  choice  is — ^the  Mermaid  Inn. 
Chorus:      There  is  much  to  be  said  for  the  Saracen's  Head, 

But  my  choice  is  the  Mermaid  Inn. 

In  every  tavern,  it  sours,  the  sack. 

With  discord  and  with  din; 

But  we  drown  it  all  in  a  madrigal 

like  this,  at  the  Mermaid  Inn. 
Chorus:    We  drown  it  all  in  a  madrigal 

Like  this,  at  the  Mermaid  Inn. 
(As  the  curtain  rises,  the  stage  reveals  the  parlor  of  the  Mermaid 
Inn,  a  large,  dark,  wainscoted  room,  on  whose  walls  are  hung  a  few 
dingy  prints.  A  large  fireplace  occupies  the  right  side  of  the  stage; 
an  old-fashioned  sideboard  with  tankards,  flagons,  and  candles,  the 
left.    In  the  center  is  a  long  table  at  which  sit 


Dekker 
X 


Fletcher  X 


X  Master  of  Revds 


They  have  each  a  long  Winchester  pipe  and  are  seated  before  their  cups 
of  wine.  The  drawer  is  busy  at  the  sideboard  during  the  song.  As 
it  comes  to  a  dose,  enter  Kit  Marlowe,  who,  clapping  his  hat  on  the 
head  of  the  drawer,  takes  his  cup  from  the  ready  hand  of  the  servant 
and  joins  the  group  at  the  table,  sitting  in  his  place  near  Fletcher.) 

Ben:    A  welcome.  Kit — ^All  hail! 

Kit:  Good  even,  lads.  'Twas  a  rousing  lay,  not  iU-befitting 
the  rites  of  May. 
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Ben:    Nor  this  our  tribe — what  say  ye,  friends  ? 

Omnes:    'Tis  true !    'Tis  true ! 

KU  (seaUng  himself):    Ah,  Ben,  thy  sons  forsake  thee  not. 

Dekker:  Not  till  the  Mermaid  cease  to  bathe  herself  in  wine, 
my  Kit. 

Fletcher:  A  joyful  company  are  we,  who  sip  the  red  blood  of 
the  grape  with  zeal  as  great  as  crystal  waters,  flowing  from  Pierian 
springs. 

Ben:  Down,  Fletcher,  down!  This  is  no  time  to  woo  the 
Muse.  We  wait  for  those  who  bade  us  come  to  witness  on  this 
Eve  of  May  the  rites  that  mom  will  see  presented  to  our  sovereign 
Queen. 

Fletcher:  Ay,  such  a  Queen  as  glorifies  the  dawn  of  England's 
greatest  day. 

Ben:  What  hoi  my  sons,  a  health  to  her,  the  sovereign  lady  of 
this  gracious  land! 

{They  rise  and  hold  high  their  cups.) 

Ben:    To  Gloriana,  England's  hope. 

Her  people's  pride — ^the  Queen  of  Hearts! 

Fletcher:    Another  song  would  do  no  harm. 

Master  of  Revels:  A  pledge  we'll  drink  to  Big  Ben's  tribe  I 
How;  now,  my  hearts  ? 

Omnes:    Ay,  ay!    Ay,  ay! 

Kit:    And  let  it  be  his  own  good  rhyme. 

Fletcher:    Yet  ere  we  pledge,  our  cups  we'll  fill. 

Master  of  Revels:    Good  drawer,  come,  the  sack,  the  sack! 

{The  tapster  serves  them.) 

Now  roar  it  lustily,  my  lads! 

{The  company  rises  and,  turning  to  Ben,  sings  the  first  stanta  of 

''tMnk  to  Me  Only  with  Thine  Eyes.'') 

Ben:    What  means  good  Will  to  be  thus  absent  long  ? 

Kit:  Thy  patience,  Ben,  he  will  be  here  anon.  A  busy  day 
this  was  for  him.  Thou  knowest  why  he  bade  us  come,  as  well  as 
I.  Has  not  Queen  Bess,  the  good,  the  fair,  commanded  him  by  all 
that's  rare,  prepare  for  her  high  majesty.  May  Day  festivities  and 
lays,  with  interludes  from  his  own  plays  ? 
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Ben:  Therein  Her  Majesty  shows  taste,  for  well  we  know  our 
Will's  great  gift.  Unloose  "the  slumb'ring  legions  of  his  soul," 
and  then  there's  none  to  match  him  in  our  midst. 

Dekker:    When  said  you  he  would  come  ? 

KU:    Ere  long.    He  waits  but  for  the  players  to  assemble. 

Master  of  Revels:  "Green  goslings,  quack  no  more."  A  noise 
I  hear — ^another  comes. 

{Enter  Sir  Walter  Raleigh.) 

Omnes:    Raleigh!    Raleigh! 

Fletcher:    Perhaps  Sir  Walter  brings  us  news  ? 

Sir  Walter:    Good  even,  friends.    You  ?    News  ?    Of  what  ? 

Fletcher:    Of  honest  Will  and  his  good  company. 

Sir  Walter:  But  now  I  met  him  in  the  streiet.  A  parting  word 
gave  he  the  men,  how  to  comport  themselves  at  court,  where  our 
good  Queen  has  so  decreed  that  May  Day  rites  shaU  be  observed. 

Ben:    What  means  he  to  present  ?    Is  't  noised  abroad  ? 

Sir  Walter:  All  know  I  not.  But  certain  'tis,  the  Winter's 
Tale  and  Bottom  bold. 

Kit:    'Twere  incomplete  if  Toby  missed. 

Master  of  Revels:    And  Shylock  must  not  be  forgot. 

Ben:  Thy  prattle  cease,  thou  cub!  Hark,  lads,  he  comes! 
'Tis  Willi    'Tishe! 

{Enter  Shakespeare.) 

Omnes:    Welcome!    Welcome! 

Ben  {with  gruff  affection) :    Long  hast  thou  tarried. 

Will:  Sweet  friends,  your  patience  for  my  long  abode.  Not 
I,  but  my  affairs  have  made  you  wait. 

Ben  {to  drawer):  A  cup  of  sack,  thou  loggerhead!  Dullard, 
speed!    {To  Will)  Sit,  sit,  good  WUl,  too  long  we  missed  thee. 

Will:  Even  for  that  I  thank  you.  'Tis  well  we're  met  so 
timely  though,  for  shortly  come  the  players  to  present  in  last 
rehearsal  the  interludes  they  needs  must  give  before  her  Majesty 
at  mom. 

Sir  Walter:    Wherein  are  they  prepared  ? 

WiU:  Their  choice  has  been  to  pluck  bold  Bottom  and  his  crew 
from  a  Midstunmer's  Dream. 
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Omnes:  Good!  Good!  They'll  controvert  the  world  to 
fairyland. 

KU:    How,  left  they  out  Sir  Toby,  Will  ? 

Will:    Him,  too,  they  chose. 

Master  of  Revels:    And  Shylock  s\ire  ? 

Will:    Well  guessed,  thou  Lord  of  Misrule. 

Sir  Walter:  Methought  you  said  fair  Perdita  from  Winter*  s 
Tale  would  dance  her  way  again  into  our  hearts. 

WiU:  'Tis  true.  These  four  with  song  and  dance  mean  we 
at  court  tomorrow  to  present. 

Ben:    The  players,  lads!    A  welcome  give  them! 

{Enter  Richard  Burbage,  at  the  head  of  his  troupe.    The  Master 

of  Revels  mounts  a  chair  and  with  an  elaborate  obeisance  to 

Burbage  says:) 

Master  of  Revels:  A  health  to  good  old  Dick,  my  lads,  Dick 
Burbage,  of  the  good  Lord  Chamberlain,  his  men! 

{Burbage  is  forced  to  stand  upon  a  chair  between  Will  and  Ben. 
After  draining  their  cups  they  await  his  reply.) 

Burbage:  Good  people  all,  our  thanks,  our  thanks.  Without 
your  wit,  what  were  we  then  ?  A  mass  of  drifting  merchant  men, 
upon  the  Ocean  Sea.  But  Will  and  Ben  have  anchored  us,  right 
well,  in  waters  pure  and  fresh  as  leave  Castalia's  spring.  Tonight, 
for  your  approval  we  will  play  four  scenes,  spun  from  the  golden 
woof  of  Will's  own  fancy.  Thus  has  our  royal  Bess  decreed. 
First  comes  Midsummer^s  Dream  with  Bottom,  bold  and  bully. 
Next  Toby  and  his  tribe  a-gulling  poor  Malvolio.  Then  Perdita, 
most  dainty  of  Will's  maidens;  and  last,  fair  Portia,  meting  justice 
to  the  Jew.  Does  't  please  this  goodly  company  to  give  an  ear 
unto  our  pranks  ? 

Omnes:  Indeed!  Indeed!  We'll  dear  the  stage,  if  only  good 
old  Bottom  we  behold! 

{They  begin  to  clear  the  stage  as  the  curtain  faUs.) 

{During  the  performance,  Shakespeare  and  his  friends  sit  at  one 

side  to  witness  the  scenes.    At  the  end  of  Perdita^ s  last  dance,  she  steps 

across  and,  taking  WiU  by  the  hand,  leads  him  to  the  center  of  the  stage, 

where  she  recites  the  epilogue  from  "-4  Midsummer-Night* s  Dream.^^) 

[Curtain] 
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A  HIGH-SCHOOL  COURSE  IN  LIBRARY  USE 


ELIZABETH  MADISON 
Librarian,  Oakland  High  School,  Oakland,  California 


Library  Use  as  a  subject  of  instruction  in  high  schools  is  today 
emerging  from  the  initial  stage  of  its  development.  It  is  no  longo: 
a  subject  which  is  taught  in  tJie  schools  of  pioneer  daring  only,  but 
has  become  one  which  must  be  required  or  at  least  offered  in  all 
schools  that  lay  any  claim  to  leadership. 

As  we  look  back  at  the  kind  of  course  given  during  the  period  just 
past,  we  feel  that  it  is  not  one  that  will  be  acceptable  in  the  future 
of  greater  opportunity  that  is  opening  before  us.  In  the  past  too 
many  of  our  Library  Use  courses  were  dead  ones ;  the  future  demands 
emphatically  that  the  new  Library  Use  course  shall  be  decidedly 
alive.  It  must  be  planned  to  accentuate  the  purposes  of  books  and 
libraries  and  to  present  them  in  an  attractive  light.  It  must 
pictxire  to  yoimg  library-users  the  usefulness  and  pleasure  of  exact 
library  methods,  not  alone  their  weariness.  After  all,  we  want  to 
bring  before  the  yoimg  student's  vision,  not  merely  the  convenient 
mechanics  of  books  or  the  actual  book  itself,  but,  more  than  all 
these,  the  living  spirit  of  books.  The  ideal  course  must  be  designed 
to  be  absolutely  practical,  and  yet  it  must  not  lose  sight  of  its 
broad  possibilities  for  inspiration  while  giving  drill  in  details.  It 
must  try  at  every  point  to  co-operate  with  the  work  of  the  class- 
room, but  not  to  overlap  that  work. 

The  course  embodies  four  distinct  principles  which  should 
constantly  be  remembered.  First,  and  most  important,  is  this: 
Library  Use  for  high-school  students  must  be  given,  not  as  training 
for  prospective  library-makers  ^  but  as  training  for  prospective 
library-iisers.  The  approach  should  be  cultural,  not  technical.  On 
this  very  question  of  entire  approach  most  of  the  mistakes  of  the 
past  have  been  made.  Well-trained  yoimg  librarians,  fresh  from 
technical  library  schools  or  from  the  reference  or  the  juvenile  rooms 
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of  large  public  libraries,  have  tried  to  re-present  to  liigh-school 
students  the  course  through  which  they  themselves  labored  in  the 
process  of  becoming  efficient  library-makers  and  library-managers, 
and  have  failed  to  realize  that  this  is  not  necessarily  the  same  process 
which  will  make  good  library-users.  The  difference  is  as  distinct 
as  the  proverbial  two  sides  of  the  shield. 

The  second  principle  is  that  the  Library  Use  course  must  be 
correlated  with  all  the  other  courses  in  the  school.  Let  the  library 
instructor  remember  that  when  she  was  taking  her  library  training 
she  was  interested  in  the  detail  and  the  dry  work  of  the  subject 
because  of  their  professional  significance,  but  that  for  an  ordinary 
high-school  pupil  such  a  motive  has  no  lure.  The  school  and  its  life 
and  the  classroom  subjects  being  taught  day  by  day  are  what  inter- 
est the  high-school  pupil;  hence,  to  hold  *his  attention,  you  must 
connect  intimately  the  work  given  in  the  library  course  with  the 
work  given  in  English,  history,  physics,  sewing,  drawing,  or  chem- 
istry. You  must  prove  to  the  student,  step  by  step,  that  the 
library  course  is  a  sort  of  handmaiden  course,  serving  all  the  others. 

The  third  principle  is  this :  The  whole  subject  of  book  use  is  most 
interesting,  especially  to  yoimg  people,  when  taught  broadly  in  its 
relation  to  the  art  of  living,  which  is,  after  all  the  most  fascinating 
subject.  Remember  always  the  youth  of  your  high-school  class, 
and  the  things  that  appeal  to  youth — the  picturesque  things,  the 
personal  things,  the  things  with  the  story  element.  Technicalities 
will  be  accepted  and  best  remembered  when  presented  as  part  of  a 
vital,  interesting,  more  comprehensive  whole. 

With  these  essentials  in  mind,  the  course  of  sixteen  library 
lectures  which  is  appended  to  this  paper  has  been  worked  out  and 
presented  at  the  Oakland  High  School.  The  sixteen  lectures  were 
given  on  every  other  Friday  afternoon.  The  alternate  Friday 
library  hour  was  devoted  to  papers  and  to  discussion  of  actual  work 
done  in  the  library  that  week  along  the  lines  indicated  by  the  pre- 
ceding lecture.  Each  week  each  pupil  handed  in  written  answers 
to  five  individual  questions  given  him  by  the  librarian.  This 
made  thirty-two  library  periods  in  all. 

As  indicated  in  the  outline  which  follows  this  paper,  the  first 
lecture  of  the  course  is  devoted  to  talk  on  how  books  came  to  be. 
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We  speak  of  the  ^'earliest  author"  as  being  the  cave  man  who  first 
drew  pictures  upon  a  bowlder  or  a  piece  of  reindeer  bone  for  the 
purpose  of  telling  a  story.  There  are  plenty  of  good  bits  of  verse, 
such  as  Kipling's  "  Story  of  Ung,"  to  make  very  real  the  personality 
of  this  most  primitive  man  of  letters.  The  young  people  become 
interested  in  him  from  the  start,  and  during  the  week  a  volun- 
teering student  is  sure  to  bring  to  the  library  some  magazine  or 
newspaper  clipping  or  a  book  reference  to  show  that  the  North 
American  Indians  and  the  early  inhabitants  of  Mexico  were  picture- 
writers,  too.  We  pass  on  to  the  ancient  conquering  kings  who 
made  books  out  of  their  tombs  and  statue-bases  and  wrote  histories 
upon  their  palace  walls.  These  barbarian  librarians  have  a  peculiar 
fascination  for  young  people.  We  feel  ahnost  modem  as  we 
approach  the  Greek  and  Roman  scrolls  and  speak  of  papyri  and 
the  stylus.  The  picturesqueness  of  classic  book-making  is  never 
lost  upon  yoimg  students,  who  will  dig  out  material  upon  the 
beating  and  laying  and  pressing  of  old  Nile's  water-reeds  that  puts 
your  own  scholarship  to  the  blush.  The  monastic  book-makers  and 
illuminators  furnish  the  next  story  of  romance,  which  is  carried  on 
by  the  early  printers  and  beggar-students  of  the  Renaissance. 
The  story  element  in  all  these  accounts  of  the  history  of  the  book 
has  a  constant  appeal,  and  at  the  same  time  it  is  a  simple  matter  to 
suggest  the  connection  between  these  discussions  and  the  work  being 
simultaneously  carried  on  in  the  history  and  the  English  classrooms. 
The  young  people  are  all  eagerness  to  do  the  outside  work  connected 
with  these  lectures.  They  bring  illustrations  of  potsherds,  palimp- 
sests, and  chained  monastic  books,  of  the  Rosetta  Stone,  the  Anglo- 
Saxon  Chronicles,  and  Magna  Charta,  and  do  all  this  with  the 
greatest  personal  satisfaction  and  with  complete  innocence  of  the 
fact  that  they  are  doing  embryo  research  work;  they  are  simply 
having  a  good  time  in  the  library.  They  rediscover  that  Persian 
writing  was  the  original  Pitman  shorthand  and  that  whole  skins 
of  animals  make  the  leaves  of  some  of  the  world's  best  books; 
they  inform  one  another  (and  their  instructor)  of  the  interesting 
originality  of  Dr.  Faustus  and  Mr.  Caxton,  and  they  quote  with 
glee  the  monastic  curses  upon  defacers  of  books.  In  other  words, 
they  have  become  interested  in  the  book  as  a  hiunan  document. 
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No  book  will  again  appear  to  them  as  quite  the  same  uninteresting 
number  of  leaves  between  two  boards  that  it  was  before  their  eyes 
were  opened  to  see  a  book  as  an  emblem  of  hiunan  yearning  and 
achievement. 

In  the  next  lecture  we  take  up  very  briefly  the  great  collections 
of  books  that  have  appeared  from  time  to  time  in  the  world's  his- 
tory. We  travel  down  from  the  Library  of  Alexandria,  past  the 
founding  of  the  Biblioth^ue  Nationale  to  the  British  Museum  and 
to  our  own  Congressional  Library,  and  we  show  how  the  spirit  and 
the  history  of  these  great  institutions  have  made  possible  the 
development  of  the  local  libraries  of  our  state,  dty,  and  school. 

Having  aroused  an  interest  in  books  from  their  hiunan  and 
romantic  side,  we  are  now  ready  to  discuss  their  practical  uses  and 
to  study  them  as  efficient  modem  tools.  Li  Lecture  III  we  take 
up  reference  books,  deciding  in  what  ways  they  differ  from  other 
books,  what  is  their  relative  importance  in  any  book  collection, 
when  and  for  what  subjects  they  should  be  consulted  in  preference 
to  other  books.  Later  we  talk  about  how  good  encyclopedias 
and  dictionaries  are  made,  how  the  poor  ones  are  made,  and  how 
to  choose  between  them.  Interesting  pictures  may  be  obtained 
from  the  Century  and  other  first-class  publishing  companies  show- 
ing how  material  in  well-made  encyclopedias  is  added  to  and  cut 
out  or  corrected  from  time  to  time  in  the  light  of  new  discoveries, 
and  how  maps  and  charts  of  reliable  publishers  are  kept  up  to  date. 
We  talk  about  the  division  of  dictionary  work  among  specialists, 
the  cost  of  technical  articles  in  encyclopedias,  and  the  value  of 
signed  contributions.  On  the  other  hand,  we  show  how  cheap 
encyclopedias  make  up  their  columns  from  antiquated  material 
and  second-hand  '4eads,"  and  point  out  the  worthlessness  of  such 
volmnes.  Together  with  this  goes  instruction  in  using  encyclo- 
pedias and  other  reference  books,  and  talks  upon  abbreviations, 
special  symbols,  and  dictionary  sections  of  importance.  A  few 
names  of  reference  books  of  special  prominence  must  be  memorized, 
but  no  long  list  of  soon-forgotten  authorities  is  suitable  here.  If 
the  imderlying  principle  of  reference-book  selection  is  taught,  the 
students  will  soon  acquire  a  working  knowledge  of  these  authorities 
through  actual  use. 
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The  next  lecture  naturally  takes  up  the  encyclopedias  and 
reference  books  of  special  topics,  such  as  Century  Encyclopedia  of 
Names,  Chambers'  Encyclopedia  of  English  Literature,  Bliss's 
Encyclopedia  of  Social  Reform,  and  Fergueson's  Encyclopedia  of 
Architecture.  Much  of  this  work  is  given  through  the  medium  of 
questions  which  must  be  answered  iadividually  after  personal 
consultation  of  these  books. 

Lecture  V  takes  up  such  iavaluable  statistical  books  as  Who^s 
Who,  Statesmen's  Year  Book,  World's  Almanac,  etc.  Anthologies 
and  printed  bibliographies,  too,  come  in  for  their  share  of  attention. 
Many  of  these  books  are  a  revelation  to  high-school  students,  who 
begin  to  employ  them  in  their  daily  work  as  soon  as  they  have 
received  this  key  to  their  use. 

The  next  lecture,  on  "The  Bible  as  a  Reference  Book,"  need  be 
given  hardly  more  mention  here  than  a  reference  to  the  outline 
printed  with  this  article.  It  proves  one  of  the  most  interesting 
of  the  course  to  most  students  and  need  never  approach  any  dis- 
cussion of  a  religious  nature,  since  the  Bible  is  here  considered 
simply  as  a  great  storehouse  of  the  world's  best  writing.  When  a 
librarian  has  seen  two  hundred  high-school  students  hopelessly 
confused  by  the  direction,  "Find  an  accoimt  of  the  Hebrew  con- 
ception of  the  creation  of  the  xmiverse,"  she  is  likely  to  think 
that  the  Bible  has  been  neglected  in  our  teaching  of  literary 
backgrounds. 

Lecture  VII,  on  "  Government  Documents,"  can  be  made  of  true 
value  to  yoxmg  people,  both  to  those  going  to  college  and  to  those 
entering  upon  the  practical  work  of  the  world.  The  United  States 
govenunent  spends  something  over  five  million  dollars  yearly  upon 
government  documents,  and  there  are  few  subjects  in  which  they 
will  not  be  found  helpful  if  one  knows  how  to  use  them.  I  have 
never  forgotten  the  school-trained  rancher  in  a  pioneer  town  in  Cali- 
fornia who  came  into  the  public  library  one  day  after  his  good  ten 
hours  of  work  upon  the  fann,  and,  going  to  the  open  shelves,  picked 
out  for  himself  one  of  the  best-balanced  book  selections  I  have 
ever  seen;  he  went  out  with  a  copy  of  Keats's  poems  carried  under 
his  left  arm,  and  a  government  bulletin  on  hog  cholera  under  his 
right  arm. 
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Lecture  VIII  deals  with  "Periodical  Literature"  and  can  be 
made  as  broad  or  as  circumscribed  as  time  and  other  conditions  dic- 
tate. Sometimes  it  can  be  expanded  iato  a  discussion  of  the  char- 
acteristics of  the  different  leading  magazines,  or  developed  into 
special  topics,  such  as  magazine  verse  or  social  work.  Or  the  lec- 
tures can  be  curtailed  if  the  same  field  is  being  covered  in  the 
English  department  or  in  the  current  history.  In  any  event  the 
library  course  at  this  point  should  explain  the  use  of  Readers' 
Guide,  pandices  of  newspapers,  and  other  aids  to  periodical  refer- 
ence work. 

In  presenting  the  lecture  upon  "The  Catalogue,"  one  must 
observe  particularly  the  warning  to  remember  that  we  are  trying  to 
train  simply  catalogue-users,  not  catalogue-makers.  In  the  next 
lecture,  on  "Classification,"  we  should  remember  that  this  subject 
is  of  interest  to  the  library  borrower  only  in  a  general  way,  and  that 
to  give  exercises  in  the  ingeniously  mystifying  parts  of  classification 
is  to  waste  time  that  might  better  be  devoted  to  more  inspiring 
subjects. 

In  the  lecture  on  "Wrongly  Despised  Parts  of  Books,"  the 
instructor  has  an  opportunity  for  real  missionary  zeal.  The 
library  lecturer  who  succeeds  in  teaching  young  people  habitually  to 
read  or  at  least  to  skim  the  preface  and  the  introduction  to  each 
book  handled,  and  to  note  the  imprint  intelligently,  has  taught 
something  for  which  yoxmg  readers  will  grow  more  and  more  grateful 
as  their  knowledge  of  books  increases  and  their  habits  of  study 
develop.  It  is  preferable,  however,  to  iatroduce  this  subject  well 
along  in  the  course  after  the  student's  appreciation  of  books  and 
book  use  has  ripened,  rather  than  to  urge  it  upon  the  beginner. 
Becaxise  the  title  page,  preface,  and  introduction  appear  first  in  a 
book  is  not  a  sufficient  reason  for  putting  their  discussion  first  in  a 
library  course,  although  many  instructors  insist  upon  so  placing 
them,  with  the  result  that  the  neophyte  is  discouraged  in  his  first 
lesson  and  goes  away  with  the  impression  that  "library  method" 
means  merely  detailed  drudgery.  Presented  in  the  middle  of  the 
course,  the  work  that  this  subject  entails  is  accepted  without  a 
murmur,  and  is  comprehended  as  a  logical  and  necessary  part  of 
the  whole. 
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The  same  argument  holds  good  for  introducing  the  subject  of 
indices  in  the  next  lecture.  It  is  at  this  point  that  the  method  of 
library  note-taking  introduced  into  the  Oakland  High  School  two 
years  ago  shows  its  greatest  helpfulness.  All  pupils  in  the  library 
course  take  notes  which  they  amplify  during  the  week.  It  is 
explained  to  them  at  the  beginning  of  the  course  that  by  the  end 
of  the  term  these  notes  are  to  be  made  into  the  f onn  of  a  complete 
book,  and  that  each  part  of  the  book  will  be  added  as  that  part  is 
dealt  with  in  the  lectures;  for  instance,  when  we  come  to  prefaces, 
each  student  writes  a  preface  for  his  book  of  notes;  when  we  study 
introductions,  he  adds  an  introduction  to  his  volume;  in  the  same 
way  he  makes  a  table  of  contents  when  we  study  this  subject;  and 
when  we  come  to  the  work  on  indices,  he  begins  work  upon  a  thor- 
ough index  for  his  book  of  notes,  making  inclusive  references, 
special-mention  entries,  and  so  on.  The  completed  notes,  when 
handed  in  at  the  end  of  the  course,  contain  every  part  of  a  well- 
made  book,  not  omitting  the  dedication  or  the  imprint.  Actually 
making  each  part  of  a  book  of  his  own  has  certainly  helped  to 
crystallize  for  the  student  the  theory  discussed  by  the  librarian. 
All  questions  and  tests  are  copied  into  these  books  and  arranged 
logically  for  future  reference. 

Bibliographies  are  handled  next.  Here  we  have  an  excellent 
opportunity  to  interest  the  science  students  in  library  methods. 
The  work  the  library  can  do  for  this  department  of  the  school  is  too 
often  minimized.  It  thoroughly  pays  the  library  to  keep  a  special 
poster  board  and  a  bibliography  board  for  science  studentsonly  and  to 
build  up  and  amplify  the  work  in  every  way.  Most  science  instruct- 
ors are  peculiarly  jealous  of  turning  the  department  books  into  the 
general  library  room,  and  their  reluctance  is  founded  too  often  upon 
unwarranted  neglect  of  their  subjects  by  the  general  librarian. 

Next  comes  the  talk  upon  bookbinding  and  sewing,  which  is 
usually  interesting  to  yoxmg  people,  who  are  of  the  age  to  be  par- 
ticularly appreciative  of  the  handicrafts. 

Lecture  XV  is  on  the  "Geography  of  a  Library"  and  is  some- 
times an  amusing  experiment  in  psychology,  since  it  attempts  to 
discuss  and  develop  a  quick  sense  of  logical  location  and  of  memory 
by  association.    The  questions  concerning  librarians.  What  sort 
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of  people  should  they  be  ?  and  What  should  we  expect  of  them  ? 
often  bring  out  some  amusingly  illummating  comments  upon  us  as 
professionals. 

''Your  Personal  Library"  is  a  final  talk  to  summarize  what  has 
been  done  and  to  draw  out  individual  expression.  The  latter 
half  of  the  talk  is  given  to  a  discussion  of  the  library  laws  of  the 
state.  It  is  useful  for  every  yoxmg  citizen  to  know  what  library 
advantages  lie  within  his  reach  both  in  the  cities  and  in  the  country 
districts,  especially  in  California,  where  the  people  have  good  reason 
to  appreciate  their  liberal  library  system. 

There  is  some  question  as  to  the  amount  of  credit  that  should  be 
allowed  for  such  a  library  course  in  the  modem  high  school.  It 
would  seem  that  it  might  be  worked  into  a  subject  that  would 
deserve  a  fourth  of  a  credit  if  other  subjects  could  be  found  to  com- 
plete the  unit.  In  some  schools  it  has  been  found  practical  to 
attach  the  library  work  to  the  English  course,  and  to  give  credit  for 
it  as  part  of  English  work.  In  cases  where  English  is  obligatory  in 
the  school  and  this  course  becomes  part  of  the  obligatory  work  the 
method  would  seem  very  successful.  It  is  regrettable,  however, 
in  schools  where  English  is  optional  to  see  the  history  and  the  science 
students  miss  this  course  which  would  be  of  such  advantage  to  them 
in  their  work.  The  university  authorities  tell  us  that  the  students 
who  go  to  college  from  high  schools  where  Library  Use  is  taught  can 
save  three  months  of  their  collie  time  over  their  less  prepared  com- 
petitors. The  day  is  coming  when  universities  will  demand  this 
training  in  high  schools.  Already  the  normal  schools  are  feeling 
the  pressure  of  this  requirement  and  are  developing  rapidly  their 
instruction  to  librarian-teachers,  while  nearly  all  the  universities 
of  first  importance  offer  either  regular  or  summer-school  courses  in 
library  instruction. 

OUTLINEFOR  A  COURSE  OF  LECTURES  IN  LIBRARY  USE 

''Education  consists  not  in  attempting  to  master  all  there  is  to  know,  but. 
in  mastering  the  knowledge  of  how  to  find  infoimation  on  any  topic  when^ 
it  shall  be  wanted." 

The  object  of  this  course  is  not  to  make  technical  librarians  of  higfa-school' 
students,  but  to  teach  them  how  effectively  to  use  a  library  for  their  own 
benefit  and  pleasure. 
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I.    How  Books  Caue  to  Be 

I.  The  Cave-Man  Who  Drew  Pictures  to  Tell  Stories. 
n.  Assyrians  and  Babylonians  Who  Made  Brick  Bodes, 
in.  The  Greeks  and  Romans  as  Book-Makers. 

IV.  The  Dark  Ages  and  the  Monastic  Book-Makers. 
V.  The  Invention  of  Printing. 

n.    Books  and  Librakies  in  Their  Relation  to  Historical  Epochs 

I.  The  Library  at  Alexandria. 
n.  University  Libraries  of  the  Middle  Ages. 

a)  Heidelberg. 

b)  University  of  Padua.  | 

c)  Cambridge  and  Oxford. 

III.  Royal  Libraries  and  Kings  as  Librarians. 

a)  Bibliothdque  Nationale.    (University  of  Paris.) 

b)  The  Anglo-Saxon  Chronicles  and  the  Libraries  that  held  them.  ^ 

IV.  National  Libraries. 

a)  British  Museum. 

b)  Congressional  Library. 
V.  Three  Modem  Libraries. 

a)  The  state  library. 

b)  The  dty  library. 

c)  The  school  library. 

III.    Reference  Books  | 

I.  Definition  of  a  Reference  Book. 
II.  Dictionaries, 
ni.  Encyclopedias. 

a)  How  good  ones  are  made. 

b)  How  poor  ones  are  made. 

c)  How  to  choose  between  them. 

IV.    Spegiaixzed  Encyclopedias 

I.  Century  Cyclopedia  of  Names, 
n.  Chamber's  Cyclopedia  of  English  Literature. 
in.  Champlin's  Cyclopedia  of  Painters  and  Paimiing, 
IV.  Bliss's  Encyclopedia  of  Social  Reform, 

V.  Encyclopedia  of  Receipts  and  Processes, 

V.    Reference  Books  (Continued)  . 

I.  Lamed's  History  for  Ready  Reference.  i 

II.  Statesmen's  Year  Book, 
m.  Who*s  Who. 
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IV.  Dictionary  of  Classical  AntiquUy. 
V.  Brewer's  Hand  Book  and  DicHonary  of  Phrase  and  Fable. 
VI.  Anthologies. 

VII.  Collections  of  Poetry,  Golden  Treasury,  etc. 
Vin.  World's  Almanac. 

VI.    The  Bible  as  a  Reference  Book 

I.  Why  We  Study  the  Bible  as  a  Reference  Book. 

a)  Record  of  religious  feeling: 

Psalms,  Job,  and  Genesis. 

b)  Historical  records: 

Exodus,  Kings. 

c)  A  treasury  of  poetry: 

Song  of  Solomon,  etc. 

d)  A  treasury  of  dramatic  stories: 

Esther,  Jacob,  David  and  Goliath. 

e)  Effect  of  the  Bible  upon  our  history  and  civilization. 
U.  How  the  Bible  Was  Written. 

m.  How  the  Bible  Is  Divided. 
IV.  Different  Forms  of  the  Bible. 

a)  Hebrew  and  original  tongue. 

b)  Greek  translations. 

c)  Latin  translations  of  the  Middle  Ages. 

d)  King  James  Version  in  English,  161 1. 

e)  Revised  Version  of  1888. 

f)  American  Version  since  1885. 

g)  Moulton's  edition  of  separate  books. 

h)  Modem  speech  Bibles;  loss  of  poetic  effect. 
V.  Reference  Aids  to  the  Bible. 

a)  Concordances. 

b)  Bible  dictionaries. 

VII.    Government  Documents 
I.  Definition. 
U.  Cost  to  the  Government. 

a)  Over  $5,000,000  yearly, 
ni.  Purposes. 

a)  To  the  business  man. 

b)  To  the  farmer. 

c)  To  the  scholar. 

IV.  Methods  of  Collecting  Material  for  These  Documents. 
V.  Methods  of  Distribution. 

a)  How  would  you  secure  a  bulletin  you  wanted  ? 
VI.  Kinds  of  Material  We  May  Expect  to  Find  in  Government  Bulletins. 
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Vm.     PeSIODICAL  LrtEXATUSE 

I.  Reader's  Guide  and  How  to  Use  It. 
n.  Characteristics  of  Different  Magazines. 

III.  Value  of  Magazine  Literature. 

IX.    The  Catalogtte 

I.  The  Author  Cards. 
II.  The  Title  Cards. 
m.  The  Subject  Cards. 

IV.  Analytical  Cards. 
V.  Cross-References. 

Note. — In  delivering  this  lecture,  one  must  observe  particularly  the  warning  to 
give  such  infarmation  as  shall  merely  help  a  reader,  and  not  to  attempt  to  give 
instruction  in  making  a  catalogue. 

X.    Classification 
I.  Dewey. 
II.  Congressional. 

XI.    Weongly  Despised  Parts  ov  Books 

I.  The  Introduction, 
n.  The  Preface. 

III.  The  Title-Page,  Imprints,  etc. 

IV.  The  Dedication. 

Xn.    Indices  and  Tables  of  Contents 

I.  The  Table  of  Contents. 
n.  The  Index. 

a)  Page  reference. 

b)  Indusive  reference. 

c)  Column  reference. 

d)  Indices  to  sets  of  books  (encyclopedias,  histories,  etc.). 
in.  Specialized  Indexes. 

a)  Index  of  first  lines. 

b)  Index  of  authors. 

c)  Index  of  titles. 

d)  Index  of  authorities. 

XIII.    Bibliogeaphies 
I.  In  History, 
n.  For  Scientific  Subjects. 
III.  For  English. 

a)  Lists  system. 

b)  Card  system. 
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XIV.    Bookbinding 

I.  Different  Materials  for  Binding. 

n.  Practicality, 
m.  Beauty. 
IV.  Cover  Designing. 

a)  Connecting  books  with  the  art  department. 

V.  How  Books  Are  Printed  and  Sewed. 
VI.  How  to  Pick  Out  a  Well-bound  Volume  for  Yoiu:  Own  Library. 

XV.    The  Geogsafhy  ov  a  Library 

I.  The  great  divisions  of  literature,  and  how  to  place  a  book  in  its  right 

division  so  that  it  may  be  located  in  the  library, 
n.  How  to  familiarize  yourself  with  the  general  plan  of  a  big  library  on  your 

first  visit. 
in.  Librarians:  What  sort  of  people  should  they  be?    What  should  we 

expect  of  them? 
IV.  What  should  they  expect  of  us? 

XVI.    Your  Personal  Library 

I.  What  divisions  of  knowledge  will  you  have  represented  ? 
n.  Name  twenty  books  you  would  sdect  if  these  were  to  make  your  entire 

library. 
in.  Library  laws  in  your  state. 

a)  How  to  supplement  yoiu:  own  libraries  from  the  public  library. 

b)  How  to  establish  a  public  library  in  a  town  through  public  effort. 
The  sixteen  lectures  in  this  coiuse  are  given  upon  alternate  Fridays,  the 

intervening  Friday  being  devoted  to  questions  answered  by  the  pupils  from 
written  work  they  have  done  during  the  week  covering  the  subject  of  the 
previous  lecture.    This  makes  thirty-two  library  periods  during  the  semester. 
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SOME  WAYS  IN  WHICH  OUR  TEACHING  OF  COLLEGE 
COMPOSITION  IS  INEFFECTIVE 

He  who  observes  the  teaching  of  college  composition  and  comparable 
work  in  the  business  world  notes  a  decided  lack  of  efficient  manage- 
ment in  our  college  courses.  Few  instructors  assemble  facts  and  make 
an  open-minded  analysis  of  their  problem.  Time  is  lost  imnecessarily 
in  the  classroom.  There  is  waste  effort  on  the  part  of  both  instructor 
and  student  in  doing  their  work.  Instructors  give  poor  service  in  the 
handling  of  manuscript.  There  is  little  sentiment  requiring  instructors 
to  study  the  efficiency  of  their  own  efforts,  and  the  universities  give 
practically  no  preparation  along  this  line  to  their  graduate  students. 

Our  teaching  shows  a  surprising  lack  of  co-operation.  The  lack  of 
real  co-operation  between  the  instructor  in  composition  and  his  colleagues 
in  other  departments  remains  an  unsolved  problem.  We  miss  valuable 
chances  for  co-operation  between  instructor  and  student;  between  the 
students  in  a  given  course;  and  between  instructors  giving  similar  work 
in  different  institutions. 

The  students  who  have  completed  the  required  training  in  composi- 
tion do  not  speak  and  write  English  with  the  degree  of  correctness  and 
accuracy  which  may  fairly  be  demanded.  Some  instructors  are  lax  in 
grading.  Some  are  uncertain  about  a  reasonable  minimum  standard. 
There  is  almost  no  systematic,  aggressive,  follow-up  work  done  after 
students  leave  the  required  courses.  Campus  sentiment  does  not  require 
good  English. 

Our  training  too  often  leaves  a  student  helpless  to  meet  the  simple 
demands  of  everyday  life.  Training  in  oral-  expression  is  laigely  special- 
ized, helping  only  the  few  who  are  concerned  with  oratory  or  dramatic 
interpretation  or  formal  debate.  Theme  assignments  are  too  largely 
subjective  and  are  not  parallel  with  typical  writing  problems  of  actual 
life.  In  criticism  and  grading,  instructors  tend  to  place  a  premium  on 
cleverness,  the  ability  to  turn  a  neat  phrase,  and  '^knowing  hfe"  rather 
than  on  judgment,  analytic  power,  and  skill  in  handling  facts  and  ideas 
with  accuracy  and  independence. 

We  fail  to  inspire  the  dynamic  interest  of  our  students.  They  can 
do  much  toward  teaching  themselves  to  write,  if  only  they  want  to  learn. 
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At  present  they  are  likely  to  catch  little  interest  from  the  instructor's 
attitude  toward  his  work  and  his  students.  They  find  themselves  lost 
in  a  big  machine,  with  little  chance  to  develop  skill  along  the  lines  of 
their  own  needs.  They  can  see  little  or  no  connection  between  the 
assigned  readings  and  themes  and  the  use  of  speech  and  writing  which 
lies  ahead  of  them  in  their  own  lives.  They  are  seldom  invited  to  sub- 
mit writing  done  outside  the  course,  with  that  warm  interest  bred  of 
actuality,  in  partial  fulfilment  of  course  requirements. 

The  teaching  of  composition  is  a  big  human  problem,  in  which  the 
imparting  of  knowledge  is  a  mere  incident.  Why  not  come  out  of  our 
self-complacency,  get  in  fuller  contact  with  life  outside  academic  walls, 
and  work  aggressively  to  make  our  teaching  service  more  effective? 
This  is  enough  to  stir  the  imagination  and  challenge  the  ambition  of  the 
ablest  teacher. 

N.  W.  Barnes 

De  Pauw  Univbrsity 

gseencastlb,  indiana 

OUR  RHETORIC  SLAVE 

Most  departments  of  English  have  slaves;  in  many,  their  labor  is 
distinctly  unskilled  and  must  of  necessity  be  so,  in  the  field  of  theme- 
reading.  As  every  teacher  knows,  the  judiciousness,  the  tactfulness, 
the  constructive  suggestiveness  of  good  theme-reading  is  perhaps  the 
most  highly  specialized  of  his  whole  work.  He  knows,  too,  that  the 
comments  on  the  themes  are  the  most  stimulating  motive  possible  for 
the  class  discussions  and  for  conferences.  And  yet,  this  delicate  work  is 
frequently  turned  over  to  a  graduate  student  or  to  a  Senior  who  writes 
well  and  who  needs  the  money,  inexperienced  in  criticism  and  detached 
from  the  work  of  the  course  though  he  be.  The  theme-reading  goes 
along  the  severe  and  hide-bound  lines  of  amateur  criticism,  and  the 
class  work  loses  much  of  its  pointedness.  Good  results  are,  to  speak 
charitably,  less  certain  than  they  should  be  in  an  age  of  efficiency. 

The  reason  for  such  a  state  of  affairs  is,  of  coiurse,  the  great  bulk  of 
work  for  him  who  gives  composition  courses.  There  is  too  much  to  be 
done  for  him  to  handle  even  the  essentials  of  the  work  alone;  there  are 
many  things  that  he  would  have  to  leave  undone.  There  are  some 
things,  nearly  as  essential,  which  he  cannot  get  in  as  it  is.  One  of  these 
overlooked  items,  in  many  colleges,  is  the  reading  of  the  revised  or 
rewritten  themes;  the  instructor  simply  has  to  leave  that  work  to  the 
earnestness  and  honor  of  the  students.    He  cannot  handle  all  the  themes 
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once  for  recording,  once  for  correcting,  and  once  for  inspecting  revisions. 
He  needs  help,  unskilled  though  it  be. 

These  two  difficulties  help  to  solve  each  other.  A  student  assistant 
usually  cannot  read  themes  effectively;  the  instructor  can  and  should. 
A  student  can  do  all  the  preliminary  bookkeeping;  the  instructor  can 
use  the  time  saved  for  the  extra  theme-reading.  Besides,  the  student 
assistant  can  go  over  revised  themes  to  see  whether  the  instructor's 
suggestions  have  been  carried  out,  and  thus  perform  successfully  an 
intq;ral  part  of  a  well-co-ordinated  course.  Our  Rhetoric  Slave  has  these 
two  functions:  to  check  up  every  theme  as  it  comes  in;  to  keep  a  record 
of  the  thoroughness  and  intelligence  of  the  revisions.  At  such  work, 
he  is  not  unskilled  labor  and  is  distinctly  worth  the  princely  salary  the 
collie  gives  him. 

We  choose  a  student  who  has  had  several  courses  under  the  instructor 
whom  he  is  to  assist  in  order  that,  at  the  outset,  he  shall  know  the  methods 
of  work  and  the  significance  of  the  criticisms  better  than  the  students 
whose  work  he  follows.  In  the  twelve  hours  a  week  he  gives,  he  is  able 
to  do  the  work  for  four  or  five  sections  of  ordinary  size.  His  checking-up 
work  is,  of  course,  perfectly  ordinary;  he  records  each  theme  as  it  comes 
in,  with  a  special  mark  for  late  themes.  (It  might  be  said  in  passing  that 
there  are  no  late  themes  except  for  sound  excuse;  a  student  who  does 
not  get  around  to  his  theme  because  of  the  press  of  his  engagements  has 
no  further  opportunity  to  learn  that  particular  thing.)  Examining  the 
revisions  is  the  main  part  of  his  work  and  the  part  which  is  perhaps  a 
little  different  from  ordinary  practice.  This  work  goes  quickly  because 
of  the  method  of  correction.  The  instructor  writes  his  suggestions  in 
pencil,  and  the  student  writes  his  revisions  in  red  ink,  either  between  the 
lines  or  on  inserts  so  that  the  inspector  can  see,  sometimes  at  a  glance 
and  always  readily  (if  the  instructor  writes  legibly),  just  what  was 
desired  and  what  has  been  done.  He  has  before  him,  besides,  a  chart  by 
number  of  the  main  rules  in  WooUey  on  diction,  manuscript  form, 
sentence-structure,  and  paragraphing  to  refer  to  the  numbers  used  by 
the  instructor  in  the  margin.  If  he  finds  the  revision  done  thoroughly 
and  intelligently,  he  stamps  it  "Approved,"  and  so  records  it  by  a 
simple  system  of  crosses  on  mathematics  paper.  If  the  revision  is  not 
well  done,  he  checks  with  red  pencil  the  unrevised  passage  and  stamps  it 
"Confer,"  with  the  date.  Within  three  days  of  that  date  the  student 
must  bring  the  paper  for  more  help  and  after  that  conference,  pass  the 
theme  in  again. 
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Motivation  and  eflSiciency  of  conference  is  an  iateresting  by-product 
of  the  scheme.  A  student  wants  to  have  help  on  his  work  beoiuse  he 
has  tried  and  not  succeeded— a  motive  for  him;  or  he  is  shiftless  about 
his  work  and  needs  to  be  labored  with^  a  motive  for  the  instructor.  Such 
a  method  dispenses  with  imnecessary  conferences,  saves  talkmg  over  a 
lot  of  things  the  student  can  do  just  as  well  and  better  for  himself.  The 
chief  advantage  is,  however,  the  thoroughness  of  the  revision  with  the 
consequent  raising  of  the  standard  of  following  themes.  Suggestions 
cannot  be  ignored,  and  sooner  or  later — usually  sooner — the  student 
tries  to  carry  them  out  as  best  he  can.  As  a  result  he  takes  a  more 
vital  interest  in  the  instruction  of  the  classroom  and  values  with  some 
degree  of  appreciation  the  help  he  gets  in  conference.  He  gets  the  all- 
valuable  idea  that  each  theme  should  be  distinctly  better  than  its  prede- 
cessor in  certain  respects  and  that  if  he  does  as  he  is  told,  it  will  be. 
He  regards  with  wholesome  interest  the  fact  that  his  grade  on  revision 
counts  appreciably  in  his  semester's  work. 

The  ideal  state  which  the  enthusiasm  of  composition  has  set  forth 
thus  glowingly  can  really  be  approximated — at  least  with  some  of  the 
students  some  of  the  time  by  the  aid  of  an  ordinary  student-assistant. 
For,  to  reiterate,  while  he  is  not  able  always  to  see  what  is  needed  and 
does  not  know  how  to  get  the  thing  done  if  he  could,  he  can  judge  whether 
a  passage  has  been  made  more  specific  or  whether  a  corrected  sentence 
matches  up  with  the  right  example,  e.g.,  WooUey  132a.  If  an  occasional 
passage  presents  matters  that  he  cannot  judge  readily,  he  can  try  correct- 
ing mechanical  exercises  like  bibliographies,  and  the  instructor  can  take 
the  revised  passage.  But  usually  he  can  handle  them  all,  although  he 
will  groan  at  the  rewritten  themes,  involving  a  perusal  of  both  first  and 
second  editiocis!  He  suffers,  however,  for  his  own  good  as  well  as  for  the 
uplift  of  underclassmen.  What  he  does  is  excellent  training  for  a  pro- 
spective teacher  in  the  indispensable  office  work  of  a  composition  course 
and  in  the  methods  of  theme-reading  and  theme-grading — ^much  more 
so  than  blundering  along  in  the  reading  of  themes.  It  is  likewise  a  help 
to  him  in  his  own  writing;  he  learns  so  much  that  one  seizes  the  oppor- 
tunity to  let  whole  sections  be  revision  derks.  They,  too,  can  see 
whether  revision  has  been  adequately  done  and  so,  by  vicarious  prac- 
tice, help  to  fix  their  own  ''indispensable  habit." 

Davida  McCaslin 
James  Mnuxm  UMivEssmr 
BxcATUK,  III. 
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The  announcement  of  another  meeting  of  the  National  Confer- 
ence on  Uniform  Entrance  Requirements  in  English  prompts  to 
reflection.  Will  the  conference  recognize  the  obliga- 
CniBono?  tion  implied  in  its  name?  Will  it  recognize  the 
principle  that  education  is  a  public  and  not  a  private 
function  ?  Or  will  it  assume  that  private  fitting  schools  and  pri- 
vately endowed  colleges  may  make  little  arrangements  of  their  own 
which  are  in  no  way  the  concern  of  the  general  public  ? 

Will  the  conference,  moreover,  adhere  to  the  doctrine  that  only 
by  examination  can  the  coUeges  protect  themselves  against  inade- 
quately prepared  students,  or  will  it  take  accoimt  of  the  fact  that 
there  is  abimdant  evidence  to  prove  the  excellence  of  the  work  done 
in  standard  accredited  high  schools  west  of  the  Alleghanies  ?  Will 
it  accept  the  responsibility  implied  in  prescribing  a  handf\il  of 
classics  to  be  studied  in  the  Senior  year  of  each  secondary  school 
the  country  over,  and  in  encouraging  the  multiplication  of  fact- 
laden  editions  of  these  and  other  pieces,  which  inevitably  shape  the 
teaching  methods  of  the  schools  and  perpetuate  the  author's-life-and- 
works-historical-background-introduction-to-the-study-of-a-work- 
of -literature  fallacy  ? 

These  are  some  of  the  questions  the  National  Conference  ought 
to  face.  Incidentally  it  might  also  consider  the  possibility  of 
becoming  national  in  fact  as  well  as  in  name,  by  securing  adequate 
representation  from  the  West  and  South.  Or  is  the  meeting,  after 
all,  only  a  conference  of  private  schools  and  colleges  situated  for 
the  most  part  in  the  New  England  and  the  North  Atlantic  states  ? 
In  that  case  the  majority  of  the  colleges  of  the  country  might  well 
define  their  entrance  requirements  in  English  in  other  terms  than 
those  agreed  upon  by  the  National  Conference. 
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SIMPLIFIED  SPELLING  IN  KANSAS 

In  response  to  requests  from  within  and  without  the  state  for  an 
expression  of  opinion,  the  Senate  of  the  University  of  Kansas  at  a  recent 
meeting  adopted  the  following  resolution: 

Resolved,  That  the  Senate  of  the  University  of  Kansas  recognizes  that  at 
present  the  spelling  of  English  is  irrational  and  confusing;  that  it  involves 
much  waste  oi  time,  and  that  it  would  be  well  if  the  principal  English-speaking 
peoples  could  agree  upon  such  modifications  as  would  eliminate  the  worst 
features  of  the'present  system  without  radically  transforming  it.  As  to  the 
proposals  thus  far  made  for  the  simplification  of  English  spelling,  it  is  the 
opinion  of  the  Senate  that  agreement  is  at  least  doubtful;  and  pending  such 
agreement,  the  Senate,  although  approving  of  the  general  purpose  of  such 
proposals,  cannot  lend  its  support  to  any  of  them.  It  would,  however,  approve 
the  formation  of  an  international  committee  representing  as  authoritatively 
as  possible  the  educational  institutions  and  expert  opinions  of  each  of  the 
English-speaking  countries,  for  the  purpose  of  recommending  such  changes  as 
thb  committee  should  have  good  reason  to  think  might  be  adopted  in  all  these 
countries. 

This  resolution  fully  recognizes  the  economical  and  educational  need 
of  spelling  reform,  approves  the  taking  of  steps  in  that  direction,  and 
expresses  no  disapproval  of  those  that  have  been  taken;  but  in  view  of 
existing  differences  of  opinion  with  regard,  not  to  principles,  but  to 
details  only,  it  calls  for  action  that  would  presumably  operate  to  recon- 
cile these  differences  and  be  authoritative  because  broadly  represen- 
tative. 

The  resolution  seems  wise,  conservative,  and  timely,  for  spelling 
reform  has  passed  its  academic  stage  and  is  already  a  widely  recognized 
fact  in  business  and  teaching.  Universal  acceptance  of  it  in  some  form 
is  practically  assured;  but  it  is  desirable  that  the  accepted  forms  and 
principles  should  have  such  final  sanction  as  is  proposed  by  the  Uni- 
versity Senate. 

It  may  be  noted  incidentally  that  some  of  the  proposals  made  have 
in  effect  such  sanction  now;  they  are  recognized  by  the  dictionaries, 
the  National  Education  Association,  the  Modem  Language  Association, 
the  American  Philological  Association,  the  British  PhUological  Society, 
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numerous  minor  organizations,  about  two  hundred  periodicals,  and  one 
hundred  and  fifty  coU^es  and  normal  schools,  a  majority  of  the  teachers 
in  all  schools  and  coU^es,  and  almost  all  the  most  eminent  individual 
linguistic  authorities,  British  and  American,  such  as  Skeat  of  Cambridge, 
Bradley  and  Wright  of  Oxford,  Bright  of  Johns  Hopkins,  Lounsbury  of 
Yale,  and  Hempl  of  California.  In  view  of  these  facts  it  is  not  difficult 
to  forecast  what  would  probably  be  the  action  of  such  a  conference  as 
is  proposed.  

ENGLISH  CONRERENCES  AT  THE  UNIVERSITY  OF  CHICAGO 

Chairman^  James  Fleming  Hosic,  Head  of  the  D^Nurtment  of  Englishy  Chicago  Nor- 
mal College,  Chicago,  Illinois. 

Secreiary,  Marion  Lyons,  Teacher  of  English,  Nicholas  Senn  High  School,  Chicago, 
Illinois. 

General  Topic:  "Qualitative  Standards  in  School  and  CoUege  Ent^ish.'' 

FuDAY,  April  14,  3:30  p.m. 

^  A  Survey  of  Measurements  in  Engjish,"  Rollo  L.  Lyman,  Associate  Professor 

of  the  Teaching  of  English,  University  of  Chicago,  Chicago,  Illinois. 
^'Fimdamental  Values  m  the  Study  of  Practical  English  Composition  and  of 

English  Grammar,"  Alice  T.  Bidwell,  head  of  the  Department  of  English, 

Frnsport  High  School,  Freeport,  Illinois. 
''A  Comparative  Study  of  Examination  Questions  in  English,'*  W.  Wilbiu: 

Hatfield,  Instructor  m  English,  Chicago  Normal  College,  Chicago,  Illinois. 

Satusday,  April  15,  9:30  a.m. 

^'Fundamental  Values  in  the  Study  of  Literature,"  Tom  Peete  Cross,  Associate 
Professor  of  English  and  Gaelic,  University  of  Chicago,  Chicago,  Illinois. 
^'Fundamental  Values  in  the  Study  of  Literary  Composition,"  Margaret  M. 
Sleezer,  Teacher  of  English,  Nicholas  Senn  High  School,  Chicago,  Illinois. 
'' Sifting  CoUege  Freshmen  in  English  Literature,"  Percy  H.  Boynton,  Asso- 
ciate Ph>fessor  of  English,  University  of  Chicago,  Chicago,  Illinois. 
Note — ^Provision  will  be  made  for  free  discussion  from  the  floor  at  both  con- 
ferences.   

AN  ENGLISH  CONFERENCE  AT  STRATFOia)-ON-AVON 

Plans  are  under  way  for  a  conference  on  English  at  Stratford-on-Avon 
during  the  Shakespeare  Summer  Festival.  The  character  of  the  meeting 
will  be  similar  to  that  held  at  Stratford  two  years  ago.  It  is  hoped  that 
the  war  may  be  ended  before  the  time  for  the  meeting,  and  even  if  it  is 
not,  that  some  Americans  may  find  it  possible  to  attend.  A  special 
advisory  committee  has  been  organized  under  the  chairmanship  of  Sir 
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Sidney  Lee.  The  secretary  of  the  Conference  is  Miss  Dorothy  M. 
Macaible,  who  may  be  addressed  at  the  Box-Qffice  of  the  Shakespeare 
Memorial  Theater,  Stratford-on-Avon,  England. 


USEFUL  DOCUMENTS 

The  long-delayed  List  of  Plays  far  High  School  and  College  Pro- 
ducHon  has  at  last  been  issued  jointly  by  the  National  Council  of  Teach- 
ers of  English  and  the  Drama  League  of  America  and  will  be  sold  at 
25  cents  a  copy.  Orders  may  be  addressed  to  the  secretary  of  the 
Council.  Recent  issues  of  the  Bulletin  of  the  University  of  South  Caro- 
lina are  devoted  to  a  critical  study  of  "Henry  Timrod,"  by  G.  A.  Wau- 
chope  and  an  account  of  "Three  Notable  Ante-Bellum  Magazines,"  by 
Sidney  J.  Cohen.  Professor  C.  Alphonso  Smith  has  published,  through 
G.  Sdiirmer  of  New  York,  an  interesting  account  of  Ballads  Surviving 
in  the  United  States.  The  monograph  contains  not  only  the  words  of 
several  ballads  but  the  music  as  well.  American  Writers:  an  Outline 
has  been  prepared  by  Raymond  W.  Pence,  of  Denison  University, 
Granville,  Ohio,  and  may  be  obtained  from  him.  Lessons  in  English 
by  the  Comparative  Method^  Nos.  1-4,  is  very  suggestive  as  to  the  possible 
correlation  of  English  and  Latin.  The  series  was  prepared  by  Roland 
G.  Kent,  of  Columbia  University,  and  I.  Freeman  Hall,  superintendent 
of  schools  in  North  Adams,  Massachusetts.  Superintendent  Hall 
writes  that  the  pamphlets  are  undergoing  revision.  The  Kansas  Silent 
Reading  Test,  devised  by  F.  J.  Kelly,  is  issued  by  the  State  Normal 
School  at  Emporia,  Kansas.  It  covers  Grades  III-V,  Vl-Vni  and 
IX-Xn,  each  part  being  obtainable  separately,  at  a  very  low  price  for 
quantities.  A  pamphlet  giving  a  full  account  of  the  derivation  and  use 
of  the  test  is  also  available.  The  Proceedings  of  the  Second  Annual 
Conference  on  Educational  Measurements^  which  was  held  at  Lidiana 
University  on  April  16  and  17,  1915,  has  been  published  and  may  be 
purchased  of  the  University  Bookstore,  Bloomington,  Lidiana,  for  50 
cents.  The  Oakland  (California)  Board  of  Education  Bulletin  for 
November,  1915,  contains  a  report  on  "Spelling  Efficiency  in  the  Oak- 
land Schools,"  prepared  by  J.  B.  Sears,  assistant  professor  of  education 
in  Leland  Stanford  Junior  University.  A  similar  report,  compiled  by 
J.  W.  Studebaker,  assistant  superintendent  of  the  schools  of  Des  Moines, 
Iowa,  is  contained  in  the  annual  report  of  the  city  superintendent  of 
schools,  Z.  C.  Thomburg.  The  English  courses  in  both  the  elementary 
and  the  high  schools  of  Detroit  have  undergone  thorough  revision  and 
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are  presented  in  the  Hand  Book  of  fhe  DdroU  High  Schools  and  the  Course 
of  Study  in  English  for  Elemenlary  Grades y  both  issued  by  the  Board  of 
Education  of  the  dty  of  Detroit.  The  course  for  Junior  high  schools 
is  modeled  upon  the  unpublished  report  of  the  National  Joint  Com-  1 

mittee  on  H^h-school  English.  A  monograph  on  the  EssenHal  Place 
of  Religion  in  EducaHon  has  been  published  by  the  authority  of  the  i 

National  Education  Association*  and  may  be  obtained  of  D.  W.  Springer,  j 

the  secretary,  Ann  Arbor,  Michigan,  at  a  cost  of  30  cents.  The  material 
for  the  monograph  was  gathered  by  an  essay-writing  contest.  Sug- 
gestions for  school  and  coU^e  celebration  of  the  three-hundredth  anni- 
versary of  the  death  of  Shakespeare  have  been  compiled  by  a  committee 
under  the  direction  of  Perdval  Chubb  and  published  by  the  Drama 
League  of  America.  The  pamphlet,  called  The  Shakespeare  Tercente- 
nary, may  be  obtained  at  a  cost  of  20  cents  by  addressing  the  League 
at  736  Marquette  Building,  Chicago. 


ROSTER  OF  ENGLISH  ASSOCIATIONS  IN  THE  UNITED  STATES 

National  Council  of  Teachers  of  English 

President— E.  M.  Hopkins,  University  of  Kansas,  Lawrence,  Kan. 

Secretary— James  F.  Hosic,  Chicago  Normal  College,  Chicago,  111. 
Alabaka  Association  of  English  Teachers 

President— Bt.  Charles  H.  Barnwell,  University  of  Alabama,  University, 
Ala. 

Secretary— James  R.  Rutland,  Poljrtechnic  Institute,  Auburn,  Ala. 

Treasurer-Editor — C.  C.  Certam,  Polytechnic  Institute,  Aubiun,  Ala. 
California  Association  of  Teachers  of  English 

President— Emmz,  J,  Bieck,  University  Hig^  School,  Oakland,  Cal. 

Secretary-Treasurer— E.  V.  Schneider,  Oakland  High  School,  Oakland,  Cal. 
Chattanooga  and  Hahtlton  County  Council  of  English  Teachers 

President— AxmsL  Fisher,  Chattanooga  University,  Chattanooga,  Tenn. 

Recording  Secretary— Chiot  Thompson,  Girls'  Preparatory  School,  Chatta- 
nooga, Tenn. 

Corresponding  Secrekxry—Fhilip  Whittaker,  Baylor  School,  Chattanooga, 
Tenn. 
The  Chicago  English  Club 

President— Traiik  J.  Piatt,  Oak  Park,  111. 

Secretary— Evii  Levy,  5200  Prairie  Ave.,  Chicago,  111. 
Cincinnati  Council  of  Teachers  of  English 

Presidenh-T.  W.  Gosling,  Bloom  School,  Cincinnati,  Ohio 

Secretary — C.  E.  Thomas,  Woodward  High  School,  Cincinnati,  Ohio 

Treasurer— E11&  Rothe,  Peaslee  School,  Cincinnati,  Ohio 
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I 

I  College  Contesence  on  English  in  the  Central  Atlantic  States 

CAairmait—- James  W.  Bright,  Johns  Hopkms  Univeisity,  Baltimore,  Md. 

Secretary-Treasurer— 'Edg^  C.  Morris,  Syracuse  University,  S3nracuse,N.Y. 
Des  Moines  Association  of  Teacheils  oe  English 

Chairman— 'Mrs.  Anna  L.  Burdick,  Director  of  Vocational  Guidance, 
Des  Moines,  Iowa 

Secretary — G.  Eunice  Meers,  North  Hig^  School,  Des  Moines,  Iowa 
English  Section  of  the  Colorado  State  Teachers  Assooation 

President— 'Rt&tex  M.  Smith,  North  Side  High  School,  Denver,  Colo. 

Secretary— ^x^  D.  Ferris,  Cheltenham  Grammar  School,  Denver,  Colo. 
English  Section  of  the  Ohio  State  Teachers  Association 

Presidenir-M&y  McKitrick,  East  Technical  High  School,  Cleveland,  Ohio 

Secretary— Q\bi2l  Maetzel,  South  High  School,  Columbus,  Ohio 

Treasurer--C  E.  Thomas,  Woodward  High  School,  Cincinnati,  Ohio 
English  Teachers  Association  of  Northeastern  Pennsylvania 

President — M.  J.  Costello,  Technical  High  School,  Scranton,  Pa. 

Secretary— yLvss  Durkan,  Central  High  School,  Scranton,  Pa. 
Illinois  Association  of  Teacesrs  of  English 

President— ^o\m  M.  Clapp,  Lake  Forest  College,  Lake  Forest,  HI. 

decretory— Edward  C.  Bddwin,  University  of  Illinois,  Urbana,  lU. 
Indiana  Association  of  Teachers  of  English 

President — ^Frances  Benedict,  High  School,  Marion,  Ind. 

Secretary— Udesi  R.  Lang,  Manual  Training  High  School,  Indianapolis, 
Ind. 
Inland  Empire  Association  of  Teachers  of  English 

President— V^m^m  R.  Davis,  Whitman  College,  Walla  Walla,  Wash. 

Secretary-Treasurer—^.  E.  Fowler,  Normal  School,  Lewiston,  Idaho 
Iowa  Association  of  Teachers  of  English 

President— 'Euuly  Porter,  Waterloo,  Iowa 

Secretary— LeotSL  Hatswell,  Red  Oak,  Iowa 

Treasurer— lis:^\  V.  Thomas,  EstherviUe,  Iowa 
Kansas  Association  of  Teachers  of  English 

President— Lda,  F.  Douthart,  Kansas  City  High  School,  Kansas  City,  Kan. 

Secretary — Charlotte  M.  Leavitt,  Washburn  College,  Topeka,  Kan. 
Louisville  Association  of  Teachers  of  English 

President— Elizabeth  G.  Barbour,  Girls'  High  School,  Lotiisville,  Ky. 

Secretary— H.  B.  Moore,  Boys'  High  School,  Louisville,  Ky. 
Maine  Council  of  Teachers  of  English 

President— W.  B.  Mitchell,  Bowdoin  College,  Brunswick,  Me. 

5ecretory-rr«(Mttr«r— Henrietta  Roberts,  Portland  High  School,  Portland, 
Me. 
Maryland  Council  of  Teachers  of  English 

President— WiX^  H.  Wilcox,  State  Normal  School,  Baltimore,  Md. 

Secretary — ^Andrew  H.  Krug,  Baltimore  City  Collq^e,  Baltimore,  Md. 
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ASSOOATION  OF  ENGLISH  TBACHERS  OF  THE  MeICFHIS  CiTY  SCHOOLS 

President— Mary  V.  Little,  Central  High  School,  Memphis,  Tenn. 

decretory— Elizabeth  Haszinger,  Central  High  School,  Memphis,  Tenn. 
Michigan  Association  of  Teachers  of  English 

PresidefU—John  R.  Brumm,  University  of  Michigan,  Ann  Aibor,  Mich. 

Secretary— Mrs.  G.  B.  Scott,  Sigsbee  School,  Grand  Rapids,  Mich. 

rreojiif^r— Estabrook  Rankin,  Normal  School,  Ypsilanti,  Mich. 
Minnesota  Association  of  Teachers  of  English 

President— J,  M.  Thomas,  University  of  Minnesota,  Minneapolis,  Minn. 

Secretary— AxmsL  M.  Dickson,  Central  High  School,  St.  Paul,  Minn. 

Treasurer— 'Eleanor  F.  Quigiley,  Osakis,  Minn. 
Missouri  Association  of  Teachers  of  English 

PresidefUr—Koy  Ivan  Johnson,  Northeast  High  School,  Kansas  City,  Mo. 

Secretary-Treasurer — ^Amanda  Beaumont,  Central  High  School,  St.  Joseph, 
Mo. 
Montana  Council  of  English  Teachers 

PresidetUr—^,  F.  Brewer,  Agricultural  College,  Bozeman,  Mont. 

Secretary'Treasurer — Geoige  R.  Coffman,  University  of  Montana,  Mis- 
soula, Mont. 
Nashville  Association  of  Teacesrs  of  English 

Prwkfefi/— Edwin  Mims,  Vanderbilt  University,  Nashville,  Tenn. 

5«T«tory-rf«M«rer— Adelaide  Lyon,  117  i6th  Ave.,  N.,  Nashville,  Tenn. 
Nebraska  Council  of  Teachers  of  English 

President — Geoige  E.  Martin,  State  Normal  School,  Kearney,  Neb. 

Secretary-Treasurer— Estdie  R.  Morrison,  High  School,  Fairbuiy,  Neb. 
New  England  Association  of  Teachers  of  English 

President — Geoige  H.  Browne,  Browne  and  Nichols  School,  Cambridge, 
Mass. 

Secretary— F,  W.  C.  Hersey,  Harvard  University,  Cambridge,  Mass. 
New  Jersey  Association  of  Teachers  of  English 

President^— W,  Patterson  Atkinson,  92  Edgemont  Road,  Upper  Montdair, 
N.J. 

Secretary — George  S.  Harris,  27  Hillside  Ave.,  Montdair,  N.J. 
New  York  City  Association  of  Tochers  of  English 

President'-Chatles  R.  Gaston,  Richmond  Hill  High  School,  Richmond 
Hill,  N.Y. 

decretory— William  P.  Wharton,  High  School  of  Commerce,  New  York  City 
New  Yore  State  Association  of  Teachers  of  English 

President — Charles  R.  Gaston,  Richmond  Hill  High  School,  Richmond 
Hill,  N.Y. 

5a;rctofy— Azariah  B.  Sias,  West  High  School,  Rochester,  N.Y. 
North  Dakota  Association  of  Teachers  of  English 

President— Wemon  P.  Squires,  University,  N.D. 

Secretary— Blanche  L.  True,  Fargo  College,  Fargo,  N.D. 
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Ohio  Association  of  English  Tbachers 

Presidenir—J.  V.  Denney,  Ohio  State  University,  Columbus,  Ohio 
SecreUury-Treasurer—C.  £.  Thomas,  Woodward  High  School,  Cindmiati, 
Ohio 
OxLAHoicA  Council  of  Teachess  of  English 
President— F.  C.  Oakes,  Edmond,  Okla. 

Secretary-Treasurer— 'TretmBn  E.  MiUer,  Agricultural  CoUq;e,  StiUwater, 
OUa. 
Oregon  Council  of  Teachers  of  English 

President— Axthui  Patch  McKmley,  Lincoln  High  School,  Portland,  Ore. 
Secretary-Treasurer— Rosa,  B.  Panott,  Oregon  Normal  School,  Monmouth, 
Ore. 
Philadelfhia  English  Teachers'  Club 

President— John  D.  Mahoney,  West  Philadelphia  High  School  for  Boys, 

Philadelphia,  Pa. 
Secretary— F.  Irene  Steele,  Philadelphia  High  School  for  Girls,  Philadel- 
phia, Pa. 
Treasurer— Wfia^Bm  L.  Kershaw,  Northeast  Manual  Training  School, 
Philadelphia,  Pa. 
PuGET  Sound  English  Teachers  Association 

President — George  N.  Porter,  Stadium  High  School,  Taooma,  Wash. 
Secretary—Suaaxmah  McMuiphy,  Tacoma,  Wash. 
Southern  California  Association  of  Teachers  of  English 
President — Claire  Soule,  Pasadena  High  School,  Pasadena,  Cal. 
Secretary-Treasurer— Howaid  T.   Wilson,   Gardena  Agricultural   High 
School,  Los  Angeles,  Cal. 
Summit  County  (Ohio)  Association  of  English  Teachers 
President— A,  I.  Spanton,  University  of  Akron,  Akron,  Ohio 
Secretary-Treasurer— litez  Parshall,  Akron  Central  Hig^  School,  Akron, 
Ohio 
Upper  Ohio  Valley  Association  of  Teacesrs  of  English 

President— Fred  L.  Homer,  Central  High  School,  Pittsburgh,  Pa. 
Secretary-Treasurer — Chester   B.    Story,   Fifth .  Avenue   High    School, 
Pittsburgh,  Pa. 
Virginia  English  Teachers  Association 

President— James  M.  Grainger,  State  Normal  School,  Farmville,  Va. 
Secretary-Treasurer— Elkabtth  Kelley,  Norfolk,  Va. 
West  Virginia  Association  of  English  Teachers 

President— Waltet  Barnes,  State  Normal  School,  Fairmont,  W.Va. 
Secretary-Treasurer— M^aiy  M.  Atkison,  West  Virginia  University,  Mor- 
gantown,  W.Va. 
Wisconsin  Association  of  Teachers  of  English 

President — Geoige  Teter,  Madison  High' School,  Madison,  Wis. 
Secretary-Treasurer— J.   C.    Castleman,   South  Division   High   School, 
Milwaukee,  Wis. 
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Criticism  and  the  Comic  Spirit 

Mr.  G.  R.  McMinn  performs  a  grateful  service  in  setting  forth 
through  the  pages  of  the  Mid-West  Quarterly  for  January  an  exposition 
of  two  recent  attempts  to  develop  a  better  type  of  criticism  in  America. 
These  are  Bobbitt's  Masters  of  Modem  French  CrUidsm  and  Brownell's 
Criticism,  He  finds  a  conmion  element  in  both  writers,  namely,  measure 
— sense  of  proportion — ^which  leads  them  to  carefully  considered  utter- 
ance, in  marked  contrast  to  the  imrestrained  patter  of  the  ordinary 
American  book-taster.  The  comic  spirit,  he  thinks,  is  the  true  corrective, 
and  he  cites  numerous  examples  to  prove  this. 


Methods  of  Testing  Reading 

In  the  February  number  of  the  Elementary  School  Journal  William 
S.  Gray  concludes  his  account  of  the  methods  of  testing  reading  which 
were  employed  in  Grand  Rapids.  After  three  thousand  pupils  had 
been  tested  as  described  in  the  previous  article,  standards  of  achieve- 
ment were  computed  and  applied,  A  series  of  paragraphs  was  selected 
for  oral  reading  and  another  for  silent  reading,  and  the  progress  of  the 
pupils  through  the  grades  was  measured.  The  article  includes  these 
paragraphs  and  full  directions  for  using  them  as  tests,  and  Mr.  Gray 
announces  the  pubhcation  of  a  monograph  for  general  circulation. 

In  this  connection  the  reference  to  Professor  Dewey's  Schools  of 
Tomorrow,  which  appears  in  the  editorial  colunms  of  this  same  number 
of  the  Elementary  School  Journal^  is  of  interest.  It  is  to  the  effect  that 
Mr.  Dewey  fails  to  evaluate  the  results  actually  achieved  by  current 
methods  of  teaching  reading. 


Oral  Composition 


There  is  agreement  to  a  remarkable  degree  between  educational 
leaders  in  England  and  America.  This  is  well  illustrated  in  an  article 
on  "Oral  Composition"  in  the  School  World  for  January,  written  by 
Cloudesley  Brereton.  He  analyzes  at  length  the  value  of  story-telling, 
pointing  out  its  possibilities  for  the  development  of  vocabulary  and  for 
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the  teaching  of  structure.  His  own  bo3ash  endeavors  at  essay-writing, 
he  says,  were  ahnost  wholly  lacking  in  the  architectonic  quality,  for  the 
reason  that  he  studied  only  foreign  languages,  constantly  translating 
and  never  constructing.  Mr.  Brereton  calls  attention  to  M.  Bezard's 
books,  already  noticed  in  the  English  Journal^  and  points  out  that  the 
distinctive  merit  of  the  French  method  is  its  insistence  on  the  r6sum6. 


"Speech  Science'* 

Dissatisfaction  with  the  term  geography  led  a  few  radicals  to  adopt 
"earth  science."  Now  comes  Mr.  C.  H.  Woolbert  with  the  name 
"speech  science"  in  place  of  public  speaking  or  elocution.  In  the 
Quarterly  Journal  of  Public  Speaking  for  January  he  outlines  a  plan  for 
a  department  of  "speech  science"  in  the  university,  to  be  co-ordinate 
with  the  other  principal  departments.  He  argues  for  complete  separa- 
tion of  "speech  science"  from  English,  which,  apparently,  he  would 
reduce  to  die  study  of  writing  and  the  discussion  of  literature. 


Home  Reading 


In  EducaHonal  Administration  and  Supervision  for  December,  1915, 
appeared  a  brief  accoimt  of  the  plan  of  home  reading  instituted  by 
superintendent  J.  O.  Engleman  in  the  high  school  of  Decatur,  Illinois. 
Each  book  listed  is  assigned  a  certain  number  of  credit  points,  and  ten 
such  points  must  be  earned  by  each  pupil  each  semester.  Mr.  Engleman's 
lists  present  a  judidoqs  mixture  of  old  and  new. 


What  Is  a  Novel? 

The  question.  What  is  a  Novel?  is  answered  in  various  ways  by 
more  than  a  score  of  well-known  living  authors  in  the  February  Book- 
man. The  writers  were  "baited"  with  Professor  Phelps's  definition, 
"a  good  story  well  told,"  and  responded  very  happily,  in  the  main 
approving  this  definition.  James  Lane  Allen,  however,  suggests  that  the 
last  two  words  are  sufficient. 


Stevenson  in  the  Grades 

Teachers  in  the  elementary  schools  will  find  much  suggestion  in  an 
article  on  "Robert  Louis  Stevenson  in  the  Grades,"  which  appeared  in 
the  Colorado  School  Journal  for  December,  1915.  Miss  Davidson  argues 
for  Stevenson  as  a  tonic  influence  and  makes  her  point. 
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THE  NATURAL  METHOD  OF  VOICE  PRODUCTION' 

In  his  little  book  on  voice  production  Dr.  Floyd  S.  Muckey  has  set 
down  the  results  of  thirty-six  years  of  study  and  investigation  of  the 
voice  mechanism,  and  two  or  three  years  of  teaching  voice  production. 
He  has  stripped  the  subject  of  the  verbiage  commonly  used  by  teachers 
of  the  voice,  and  in  simple,  straightforward  language  he  has  stated  the 
facts  which  his  long  research  has  revealed.  The  fundamentals  of  the 
physics  and  physiology  of  the  vocal  organs,  which  have  not  been  within 
easy  reach  of  the  unscientific  teacher  and  student,  are  here  stated  in 
compact  form  and  in  phraseology  which  anyone  who  can  read  can  under- 
stand. Some  facts  about  voice  production  are  presented  in  a  way  that 
makes  them  novel  and  striking.  The  illustrations  are  interesting  and 
helpful.  Altogether  the  book  is  entitled  to  a  place  on  the  shelf  of  every 
teacher  and  student  of  the  voice. 

The  two  most  emphasized  items  in  the  book  are  (i)  the  importance 
of  resonance,  and  (2)  a  method  for  removing  interference.  Experienced 
voice  teachers  will  not  agree  with  Dr.  Muckey  that  ''with  full  resonance, 
breathing  is  comparatively  unimportant,"  nor  will  they  readily  accept 
the  statement  that  "breath  is  a  secondary,  and  not  a  direct  cause  of 
voice  production."  Physicists  will  doubtless  insist  that  the  breath 
''bows"  the  vocal  cords  just  as  a  tuning-fork  is  "bowed,"  and  that  after 
the  cords  have  been  put  into  vibration  the  "bowing"  must  be  continued 
with  delicate  accuracy  by  a  perfectly  controlled  column  of  breath, 
a  column  possessing  force  in  proportion  to  the  amount  of  resonance 
called  into  play.  Resonance  quickly  damps  the  vibrations,  as  the 
energy  of  the  vibrating  vocal  cords  is  absorbed  by  the  synchronously 
vibrating  air  of  the  resonance  cavity.  Violinists  say  that  skilful  bowing 
is  essential,  not  secondary,  to  their  art.  If,  as  Dr.  Muckey  asserts,  the 
voice  is  a  stringed  instrument,  it  would  seem  that  the  bowing  of  the 
strings  is  of  prime  importance.  Whether  one  agrees  with  the  author  or 
not,  he  will  find  nothing  in  the  book  to  warrant  the  abandonment  of 
exercises  for  breath  control. 

'  The  Natural  Method  of  Voke  Production,  By  Floyd  S.  Muckey.  New  York: 
Scribner,  191 5. 
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The  natural  method  described  and  advocated  is  striking  because 
it  is  directly  contrary  to  the  usual  method.  The  removal  of  interference 
iS|  of  course,  the  aim  of  all  honest  teachers  of  the  voice.  Most  of  them 
try  to  remove  it  by  relaxing  the  muscles  of  the  throat,  tongue,  palate, 
cheeks,  etc.,  and  letting  down  the  lower  jaw  as  far  as  it  will  go,  thus 
giving  the  freest  possible  vent  to  the  voice.  They  begin  with  the  more 
open  vowels — oA,  ay,  etc.  The  natural  method  begins  with  short,  soft 
.humming  sounds  made  with  closed  jaws  and  lips.  ^' Short,  soft  tones 
without  interference  give  the  most  desirable  and  most  rapid  development 
of  the  vocal  muscles,  and  therefore  form  the  ideal  exercise  for  voice 
development."  From  humming,  the  natural  method  passes  to  the 
vowel  sounds  which  require  the  smallest  opening  of  the  jaws.  "The 
vowel  sounds  which  involve  the  least  disturbance  of  the  position  .... 
is  ee.  This  ordinarily  should  be  the  easiest  vowel  sound  to  produce." 
Because  m  is  made  with  closed  lips  and  jaw,  it  is  recommended  as  the 
point  of  departure  for  stud3dng  consonant  sounds.  "The  combination 
of  the  consonant  m  and  the  vowel  ee  forms  an  excellent  exercise  for 
establishing  the  low  position  of  the  soft  palate,"  in  which  position  its 
muscles  are  completdy  relaxed. 

All  this  sounds  reasonable,  and  whether  the  method  will  do  all  that 
is  claimed  for  it  or  not,  it  is  certain  to  do  less  damage  than  other  methods 
that  have  been  widely  advocated  and  followed.  For  this,  if  for  no  other 
reason,  the  natural  method  is  a  safe  one  to  recommend,  and  it  will  doubt- 
less be  widely  tried — ^with  what  success  remains'  to  be  seen.  If  it  proves 
to  be  the  one  right  method.  Dr.  Muckey's  work  will  be  of  inestimable 
value  to  all  who  would  speak  or  sing  well. 

The  reviewer  cannot  refrain  from  calling  attention  to  Appendix  II, 
which  contains  the  "fundamental  principles  of  voice  production  (formu- 
lated by  the  author)  submitted  by  the  National  Association  of  Teachers 
of  Singing  to  the  New  York  State  Music  Teachers  Convention  and 
adopted  by  it  in  June,  1915."  These  principles  are  sound  doctrine 
(no  pun  intended),  and  they  ought  to  be  printed  on  a  big  placard  and 
displayed  in  every  music  studio  and  every  schoolroom  in  the  land. 
Every  voice  teacher  and  every  teacher  of  singing  ought  to  compel  every 
pupil  to  learn  them  as  a  creed  and  to  recite  them  verbatim  et  literatim 
until  they  are  grained  into  his  system.  If  this  were  done,  much  of  the 
bunkum  of  voice  teaching  would  disappear. 

Calvin  L.  Lewis 
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Doubleday,  Page  &  Co.,  1915.    Pp.  373.    $1.00. 
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How  to  Deal  with  Human  Nature  in  Business,    By  Sherwin  Cody.    Chicago : 

School  of  English,  191 5.    Pp.  240. 

"A  practical  book  on  doing  business  by  correspondence,  advertising,  and  sales- 
manship." 

Speaking  and  Writing  English.    A  Course  of  Study  for  the  Elementary  Schools 
of  Lawrence,  Massachusetts.    By  Bernard  M.  Sheridan.    Published  by 
the  author,  1915.    |o.  50. 
One  of  the  most  suggestive  courses  of  study  in  composition  yet  prepared  for  any 

school  system.    The  attempt  to  set  up  standards  is  especially  noteworthy. 

How  the  French  Boy  Learns  to  Write.    By  Rollo  Walter  Brown.    Cambridge: 

Harvard  University  Press,  1915.    Pp.  260. 

A  thoroughgoing  accoxmt  of  the  composition  work  in  French  schools,  based  upon 
a  year's  observation.    The  importance  of  the  book  is  evident. 

A  Short  History  of  Japan.    By  Ernest  Wilson  Clement.    Chicago:  The 
University  of  Chicago  Press,   1915.    Pp.   190.    $1.00,  postage  extra 
(weight  15  oz.). 
Makes  accessible  the  main  facts  and  is,  therefore,  a  distinctly  useful  little  book. 

Thomas  Middleton.    Edited  by  Martin  W.  Sampson.    New  York:  American 
Book  Co.,  1915.    Pp.  410- 
In  the  "Masterpieces  of  the  English  Drama"  series. 

A  Christmas  Carol  and  The  Cricket  on  the  Hearth.    By  Charles  Dickens. 

Edited  by  Oun  Dantzler  Wannamaker.    New  York:  American  Book 

Co.,  1915.    Pp.  200. 
Short  Stories  for  High  Schools.    Edited  with  Introduction  and  Notes  by  Rosa 

M.  R.  MiKELS.    New  York:  Scribner,  1915.    Pp.  453. 

A  very  attractive  collection  of  stories,  several  of  them  by  living  writers. 

Bryant^s  The  Iliad  of  Homer.    Edited  by  Sarah  £.  Simons.    Boston:  Houghton 

MiflEUn  Co.,  1916.    Pp.  382. 

Abridged  by  the  omission  of  Books  xi,  ziii,  xiv,  zv,  zvii,  and  zxi  and  of  certain 
irrelevant  or  objectionable  matter.  The  editor  has  outlined  her  own  plans  for  the 
study  of  the  text. 
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wood.    Boston:  Houston  Mifflin  Co.,  191 5.    Pp.114.    $0.35. 
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I 

i  THE  TEACHER  OF  COMPOSITION  AS  LITERARY 

•  CRAFTSMAN 


R.  E.  STAUFFER 
West  Viigiiiia  Wesleyan  College 


Some  of  our  colleges  are  fortunate  in  having  upon  their  English 
staff  teachers  who  are  not  only  well  versed  in  the  principles  of 
composition  but  are  constantly  trying  out  those  principles  in  a 
very  practical  way — men  who  have  won  recognition  as  professional 
literary  artists,  instructors  whose  teaching  has  a  vital  and  stimula- 
tive tone.  We  are  not  so  likely  to  find  writers  of  distinction  among 
teachers  of  English  in  the  high  school  and  the  grades;  but  should 
not  the  instructor  in  composition,  whatever  his  position,  be  a  con- 
stant practitioner  of  the  art  ?  One  is  strongly  inclined  to  condone 
the  mistakes  of  the  inexperienced,  but  when  he  has  occasion  to 
examine  the  faulty  and  often  impotent  productions  of  those  who 
have  taught  for  three,  five,  ten  years,  or  perhaps  even  longer,  he  is 
prone  to  marvel,  not  that  yoimg  students  write  so  jworly  but  that 
they  write  so  well,  considering  that  their  instructors  are  frequently 

»  in  such  bondage  to  illogical  thinking,  poor  diction,  and  bad  gram- 

,  mar,  punctuation,  spelling,  etc. 

The  art  of  writing  being  one  which  even  a  gifted  person  working 
through  many  years  can  scarcely  master,  why  should  teachers  of 
composition  pass  from  normal  school  or  college  with  the  idea  that 
their  training  is  complete,  and  seldom  thereafter  make  an  attempt 
at  creative  writing  ?    Personally,  when  I  consider  how  much  I  have 
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learned  of  the  technique  of  coxni>osition,  even  of  the  fundamentals, 
through  constant  study  and  practice  since  college  days,  I  some- 
times wonder  how  I  had  the  temerity  to  enter  upon  the  work  with 
the  equipment  of  a  college  graduate.  From  rather  careful  observa- 
tion it  is  my  conviction  that  numberless  teachers  who,  as  students, 
were  perhaps  "fond**  of  literature,  but  considered  the  courses  in 
composition  a  burden,  have  gone  forth  "duly  qualified"  to  teach 
a  very  important  subject  that  has  never  had  any  vital  relation  to 
them  and  never  will  have,  xmtil  they  learn  to  love  it  and  have  the 
artist's  or  (if  you  prefer)  the  craftsman's  passion  toward  it.  May 
this  deplorable  condition  be  responsible  in  part  for  so  much  teaching 
of  the  subject  from  the  purely  scientific  and  formal  point  of  view, 
so  much  of  the  postmortem  examination  method  which  has  obtained 
in  the  past,  as  if  language  were  a  dead  thing  rather  than  a  living 
organism? 

The  teacher  of  comi)osition  who  is  a  constant  practitioner  of 
the  art  receives  much  practical  help  in  just  such  elementary  matters 
as  spelling,  punctuation,  and  grammar,  mastery  of  any  one  of  which 
is  by  no  means  easy;  but  the  benefits  arising  are  more  far-reaching, 
more  vital.  It  is  very  imi)ortant  that  teachers  of  composition 
have  a  point  of  contact  with  each  of  their  pupils  if  they  are  to  be  of 
much  help  to  them.  In  fact,  it  is  nearly  if  not  quite  as  essential 
for  them,  as  well  as  for  the  professional  literary  man,  to  see  life 
clearly  and  see  as  large  a  cross-section  of  it  as  possible,  and  I  know 
of  no  means  to  this  end  that  will  take  the  place  of  constant  practice 
of  the  art  or  craft  they  are  trying  to  teach.  One  thereby  soon 
discovers  how  limited  is  the  range  of  his  ideas,  how  nebulous  his 
information.  And  teachers  earnestly  seeking  to  extend  the  borders 
of  their  dominion  live  in  a  world  that  is  ever  new,  their  youth  is 
daily  renewed,  and  their  relation  to  their  pupils  and  their  pro- 
fession is  ever  fresh  and  ever  fruitful;  their  work  does  not  become 
perfunctory,  does  not  deteriorate  into  "mere  drudgery"  as  I  have 
heard  some  express  it.  President  Eliot  has  said:  "Two  kinds  of 
men  make  good  teachers — ^young  men  and  men  who  never  grow 
old."    For  such,  everything  is  pregnant  with  meaning. 

Even  student  themes  need  not  be  perpetually  dull.  I  well 
remember  one  that  gave  me  an  unusual  and  peculiar  pleasure. 
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One  afternoon  in  May  a  humming  bird  flew  in  at  an  open  east 
window,  crossed  my  room,  and  began  to  beat  itself  against  the  sunlit 
panes  to  the  west  in  a  vain  effort  to  escape.  Not  being  country 
bred  I  am  not  as  rich  in  bird  lore  as  many  of  my  students,  but  I 
am  a  devout  lover  of  the  birds  and  here  was  my  opportunity  to 
scrutinize  one  of  these  miniature  creatures  at  dose  range.  So 
I  secured  the  fluttering  and  frightened  thing  in  my  hat  and  studied 
it  carefully  before  letting  it  go,  taking  time  then  to  set  down  a 
few  observations  together  with  some  reflections  suggested  by  the 
incident,  which  I  need  not  set  forth  here.  I  was  spurred  further 
to  acquaint  myself  more  fully  with  the  characteristics  and  habits 
of  this  delicate  creature,  and  was  well  prepared  to  appreciate  the 
theme  of  an  untutored  mountain  lad  that  was  handed  to  me  by 
what  seemed  coincidence  a  few  days  later,  containing  as  it  did  some 
meditations  on  ''An  Imprisoned  Humming  Bird."  Perhaps  I 
read  more  into  his  theme  than  was  to  be  foimd  there,  but  I  detected 
beneath  its  crudeness  his  S5anpathetic  interest  and  careful  observa- 
tion, his  poetic  feeling;  yes,  I  am  not  ashamed  to  say  I  experienced 
something  of  what  Wordsworth  was  pleased  to  call  ''emotion  recol- 
lected in  tranquiUity."  True,  coincidences  like  this  do  not  happ>en 
every  day,  but  this  one  may  serve  to  illustrate  the  point  that  it 
depends  perhaps  as  much  upon  the  content  of  the  teacher's  mind  as 
upon  the  ideas  of  the  student  whether  there  is  any  inspiration  in 
themes. 

Not  to  treat  composition  as  an  art  is  not  to  relate  it  to  life  itself. 
Mrs.  Gertrude  Atherton,  in  a  letter  contributed  to  Canby  and 
Opdycke's  new  Elements  of  ComposiHon^  gives  this  advice  to  young 
writers:  "Above  all,  study  Ufe.  Begin  at  once  to  observe  the  traits 
and  peculiarities  of  your  own  circle.  No  matter  how  narrow  it 
may  be,  it  contains  the  essence  of  all  life.  Every  village  is  the 
world  in  little.''  And,  again,  the  words  of  Laurence  Binyan  regard- 
ing the  pictorial  art  are  equally  true  of  the  literary  art: 

The  truth  is,  there  is  no  end  to  art  till  humanity  comes  to  an  end,  tiU  the 
hopes  of  humanity  are  over,  the  desires  of  humanity  are  extinguished.  Shall 
we  say,  then,  there  is  no  progress  ?  Nol  but  the  progress  lies  not  in  scientific 
mastery:  it  lies  in  that  perpetual  readjustment  of  life  which  craves  an  ever 
fresh  answer,  a  profounder,  sincerer,  more  pregnant  answer  to  those  questions, 
What  do  I  mean  in  the  world  ?    What  does  the  world  mean  to  me  ?  " 
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These  are  rather  profound  truths  for  young  pupils,  I  grant;  but 
I  am  not  now  writing  to  pupils  but  to  teachers,  whose  privilege, 
indeed  whose  business,  is  to  become  daily  more  sympathetic,  more 
widely  acquainted  with  books  and  above  all  with  life,  since  their 
problem  is  so  stupendous:  that  of  establishing,  as  I  have  said,  a 
genuine  point  of  contact,  if  possible,  with  each  of  a  considerable 
number  of  students.  It  is  their  fimction  to  enkindle.  And  what 
if  their  own  fire,  their  interest  in  life,  has  gone  out  ?  Surely,  teachers 
of  English  composition  should  be  votaries  of  the  art  whether  they 
seek  public  recognition  or  not;  should  practice  continually  in  an 
endeavor  to  write  correctly  and  interestingly;  should  be  willing 
to  exhibit  specimens  of  their  craftsmanship,  not  in  a  spirit  of  vain- 
glory, but  as  an  encouragement  and  incentive  to  their  pupils;  and 
should  enter  into  the  work  in  the  spirit  of  comradeship.  Too  many 
seem  to  say:  "Come  now,  bend  to  the  oars.  Here  is  some  dis- 
agreeable work  you  must  do.  I  don't  blame  you  for  not  liking  it; 
I  didn't  like  it  myself  when  I  was  in  school;  but  it  is  prescribed 
and  you  must  go  through  with  it."  Or  if  they  make  a  pretense  of 
liking  the  work,  their  h3rpocrisy  is  so  apparent  that  dieir  pupils 
at  once  detect  it  and  the  result  is  the  same.  Teachers  are  but  com- 
rades of  riper  years  blazing  a  way  for  the  less  experienced.  As  the 
early  pioneers  daily  sharpened  their  senses,  teachers  shoidd  by 
assiduous  practice  improve  their  art.  Let  them  choose  that  type 
of  discourse  which  proves  most  congenial  to  them,  be  it  story, 
familiar  essay,  critique,  editorial,  or  what  not,  and  diligently  culti- 
vate it,  always  modeling  their  work  after  that  of  its  best  representa- 
tives, not  excluding  present  writers.  Many  of  our  teachers  whose 
school  days  are  now  over  (especially  those  working  in  remote  and 
less  progressive  districts)  have  been  the  victims  of  the  poor  training 
afforded  by  a  past  generation  of  teachers,  and  the  only  thing  for 
them  to  do,  if  their  own  pupils  are  not  to  suffer  the  same  aMction, 
is  to  seek  advancement  by  self-cultivation. 

That  many  teachers  do  not  adequately  appreciate  the  intimate 
relationship  between  composition  and  literature,  especially  current 
literature,  seems  another  indication  that  they  do  not  treat  the 
former  as  an  art.  It  would  seem  axiomatic  that  teachers  of  com- 
position should  have  a  rather  comprehensive  acquaintance  with 
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English  literature  and  a  just  regard  for  it  in  all  its  history  even  to  the 
inclusion  of  modem  writers;  but  some  evidently  look  upon  it  as  a 
beautiful  garden  on  the  other  side  of  a  high  wail,  instead  of  an  ever- 
flowing  stream  continuing  even  to  the  present  hour  and  destined 
to  flow  on  .while  the  habitable  world  shall  stand.  For  Freshmen 
at  times  testify  that  some  high-school  teachers  utter  opinions 
derogatory  to  contemporary  literature  in  general  and  contemporary 
fiction  in  particular,  so  that  students  come  to  look  upon  it  all  as 
meretricious  and  debasing.  I  do  not  approve  the  substitution  of 
contemporary  writings  for  acknowledged  masterpieces;  but  I  am 
convinced  that  a  total  neglect  of  contemporary  literature  is  greatly 
to  be  regretted,  because  these  writings  often  have  real  intrinsic 
merit  and  because  in  the  study  of  them  the  teacher  has  an  oppor- 
tunity of  cultivating  a  sense  of  values  and  of  fortifying  the  student 
against  the  very  "cult  of  the  passing  hour, "  which  seems  to  be  the 
bugaboo  of  some  of  our  educators.  If  teachers  could  be  made 
to  realize  the  painful  and  incalculable  labor  that  has  gone  into  the 
creation  of  many  works  of  art,  they  would  have  a  greater  respect 
even  for  second-rate  literature.  The  masters,  by  reason  of  their 
age,  have  become  encircled  with  a  halo  that  is  often  an  obstacle  in 
the  way  of  their  serving  as  models  for  young  people.*  Contempo- 
rary writers  will  engender  respect  rather  than  awe,  and  should  stimu- 
late to  endeavor  if  teachers  be  discriminating  in  their  praise  and 
blame.  But  the  trouble  is  right  here,  that  we  have  really  very  few 
teachers  who  are  judges  of  books.  To  utter  snap  judgments  or  to 
take  advantage  of  a  pupil's  ignorance  and  inexperience  is  well-nigh 
criminal.  Of  course  yoimg  teachers  cannot  expect  to  form  inmie- 
diately  an  acquaintance  with  a  large  amoimt  of  contemporary 
literature,  and  by  all  means  their  culture  shoidd  be  groimded  in  the 
past,  but  a  Uberal  knowledge  of  contemporary  writers  and  tenden- 
cies should  be  their  aim  (as  soon  as  they  have  mastered  a  goodly 
part  of  the  past),  in  order  that  they  may  direct  as  far  as  possible  the 
reading  of  their  pupils  and  may  cultivate  in  them  a  taste  and 
judgment  that  will  enable  them  to  choose  from  the  enormous  output 

'  Some  such  book  as  Modem  Prose  and  Poetry  for  Secondary  Schools  f  edited  by 
Maigaiet  Ashznun  and  published  by  Houghton  Mifflin  Company,  should  be  in  the 
hands  of  the  students. 
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that  which  is  most  worth  while.  Too  many  teachers  are  anchored 
upstream  in  the  quiet  cove  of  antiquity  while  the  youth  drift 
helplessly  onward. 

At  this  point  one  or  two  uses  of  the  oral  rei)ort  suggest  them- 
selves. Teachers  are  frequently  asked  for  an  opinion  about  a 
book  (or  author)  with  which  they  are  not  familiar.  What  shall  be 
their  attitude  in  such  a  case  ?  It  would  be  absurd  to  suppose  that 
they  could  in  every  instance  read  what  is  thus  mentioned,  but 
occasionally  they  should  do  so;  an  illuminating  sidelight  may 
often  thus  be  obtained  upon  a  pupil's  taste  and  preferences.  If 
the  book  is  read,  a  fair  and  intelligent  report  should  be  made.  Now 
and  then  it  may  be  profitable  for  two  or  more  pupils  to  report  upon 
a  work  suggested  by  a  fellow-student,  the  teacher  checking  results. 
Such  conferences  ought  to  stimulate  interest  and  help  lay  the 
groundwork  for  sound,  critical  judgment.  Above  all,  a  teacher 
should  be  honest,  should  never  be  ashamed  to  say, ''  I  don't  know." 

There  is  a  further  benefit  to  be  derived  from  the  oral  report. 
It  may  serve  to  widen  the  horizon  and  increase  the  mental  outfit 
quite  as  much  of  the  teacher  as  of  the  pupil.  Many  teachers  of 
English  know  little  of  the  sciences,  economics,  etc.,  though  these 
are  just  the  subjects  in  which  most  young  men  are  intensely  inter- 
ested. If,  then,  a  teacher  manifests  a  desire  to  broaden  her  own 
culture,  to  meet  her  pupils  halfway,  she  will  be  an  encouragement 
and  an  incentive,  will  be  able  to  hmnanize  the  coldly  scientific, 
and  a  great  gulf  will  be  spanned.  Students  of  the  andent  languages 
sometimes  canter  through  a  course  on  what  is  called  a  ''pony." 
Well,  we  can  hardly  blame  them  at  times,  since  their  instructors 
often  have  the  appearance  of  riding  a  hobby.  But  teachers  of 
English  must  beware  of  this.  It  is  a  sad  limitation  upon  some  that 
they  are  content  to  know  a  little  ''English"  and  so  obviously  strike 
their  pupils  as  knowing  nothing  else.  Surely  there  is  no  other 
field  where  it  is  so  essential  that  a  teacher  be  many-sided. 

It  would  seem  that  if  teachers  cannot  or  will  not  practice  self- 
expressiim  by  writing,  they  would  surely  have  the  time  and  the  in- 
clination to  cultivate  the  art  of  speech.  But  how  few  strive  seriously 
and  diligently  for  mastery  in  this  direction!  Oral  discourse,  as 
Professor  Pabner  has  suggested,  will  not  aid  so  much  in  giving  a 
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sense  of  fonn,  but  will  aiSord  material  help  in  attaining  correctness 
of  expression,  and  in  enriching  one's  thought  and  vocabulary.  And 
how  pitifully  inadequate  is  the  word-hoard  of  most  of  us  teachers 
of  English,  simply  because  we  make  little  honest  effort  to  enlarge 
and  improve  it.  To  attain  imto  fluency  and  correctness  of  speech 
often  means  a  great  struggle,  especially  where  provincialisms  have 
become  rooted  in  one's  vernacular.  One  of  the  prominent  educa- 
tors of  this  state  testified  to  me  just  recently  of  the  battle  he  had 
been  waging  for  fifteen  years  in  an  endeavor  merely  to  speak  cor- 
rectly, and  he  says  the  fight  is  still  on.  Others  of  us  could  give  a 
similar  testimony.  It  does  mean  constant  warfare,  but  the  very 
difficulty  is  a  challenge  and  the  fight  is  glorious,  because  the  reward 
is  so  satisfying. 

Suppose  then  a  teacher's  diction  is  copious  and  exact,  how 
may  he  help  to  increase  the  word-outfit  of  his  pupils?  Well,  I 
once  knew  a  notable  and  not  imsuccessful,  but  surely  a  very  sar- 
castic, instructor  who  attempted  to  startle,  if  not  frighten,  his 
students  into  the  acquisition  of  a  vocabulary.  Perchance  the  bo}rs 
made  too  much  noise  with  the  chairs,  so  that  they  gave  forth  strident 
soimds  that  jarred  upon  his  sensitive  nerves.  Whereupon  he  would 
voice  his  discomfort  at  the  ''ligneous  sound  when  wood  meets 

wood,"  and  would  then  call  forth  in  stentorian  tones:  "  Mr. , 

what  is  the  meaning  of  'ligneous'  ?"  Such  a  method  fixed  forever 
the  one  word,  but  it  is  doubtful  whether  it  was  really  inspirational. 
Invaluably  better  is  the  silent  influence  upon  the  pupil  of  the 
teacher  whose  diction  is  full,  accurate,  and  vivid,  whose  words 
reveal  and  do  not  conceal  the  soul  of  thought.  From  that  teacher, 
youth  may  often  learn  more  about  the  accurate  use  of  their  mother- 
tongue  than  from  the  reading  of  many  books.  But  we  shall  never 
enrich  our  own  vocabulary  nor  that  of  our  students  imtil  we  have 
something  of  the  passion  for  words  that  animated  the  Elizabethans, 
and  that  passion  will  vary  with  our  interest  in  life  and  our  devotion 
to  our  profession. 

Much  of  the  foregoing  would  seem  to  have  a  great  deal  to  do  with 
literature,  httle  with  composition.  But  it  is  in  harmony  with  my 
general  thesis;  for  if  teachers  have  the  craftsman's  point  of  view 
there  will  be  greater  frankness  on  their  part  both  toward  literary 
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productions  and  toward  their  pupils,  and  they  will  more  easily  avoid 
that  hide-bound  uniformity  which  kills  the  spirit  of  youth.  In 
fact,  they  will  be  better  able  to  enter  upon  a  more  intimate  dis- 
cussion with  their  pupils  concerning  the  problems  of  the  work, 
may  enlist  their  co-operation  in  the  general ''  English  problem  " ;  and 
this  is  highly  important  when  we  consider  how  many  high-school 
graduates  go  into  teaching. 

And  now  anent  this  '^ English  problem"  may  I  say  in  conclusion 
that  there  ought  to  be  more  missionary  work,  more  publicity,  an 
enlisting  of  more  recruits.  I  half  suspect  that  some  teachers  treat 
the  English  Journal  as  if  it  were  the  sub  rosa  issue  of  the  publication 
of  some  secret  society.  I  am  in  hearty  accord  with  the  present 
movement  for  greater  efficiency  in  English,  but  this  will  avail  little 
without  the  harmonious  co-operation  of  the  great  army  of  teachers. 
The  work  of  no  one  is  to  be  belittled  and  there  must  be  no  patroniz- 
ing on  the  part  of  any.  Our  captains  of  education  can  plan  and 
issue  orders,  but  imless  the  rank  and  file  are  loyal  to  the  cause, 
orders  will  be  disregarded  and  the  fight  will  be  a  losing  one.  A 
widespread  enthusiasm  will  accomplish  much,  provided  of  course 
that  we  realize  at  the  outset  the  colossal  nature  and  cost  of  the 
xmdertaking,  there  being  so  many  counteracting  influences,  among 
the  most  serious  of  which  appear  the  uncultured  home,  the  influx  of 
immigrants,  and  the  daily  newspaper.  At  present  very  few  are 
on  fire  for  the  cause.  The  majority  of  educators,  especially  in 
other  lines,  are  only  indifferently  interested,  if  at  all.  Not  until 
very  many  have  a  strong  feeling  that  this  is  a  big  national  problem 
should  we  expect  to  see  any  remarkable  advancement. 
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Charles  Lamb  said  a  hxindred  years  ago,  ^'The  modem  school- 
master is  expected  to  know  a  little  of  everything,  because  his  pupil 
is  required  not  to  be  entirely  ignorant  of  anything.  He  must  be 
superficially,  if  Imay  so  say,  omniscient."  Some  of  us  present-day 
modem  schoohnasters  and  schoohnistresses  are  inclined  to  resent 
the  fact  that  we  must  know  and  teach  a  little  of  everything.  We 
want  to  specialize  and  teach  one  thing  '^  thoroughly/'  be  an  author- 
ity on  one  subject  to  our  pupils,  and  discard  all  that  does  not  belong 
strictly  to  our  department,  turning  it  over  to  its  proper  place  with 
the  assurance  that  we  know  nothing  about  that  subject.  Certainly 
specialization  is  absolutely  necessary  for  departmental  work  in  our 
high  schools;  but  I  believe  there  is  a  division  of  the  English  course 
that,  though  it  does  belong  specially  to  English,  yet  carries  over 
this  subject  into  every  other  department — ^that  is,  composition. 

When  Lamb  wrote  his  delightful  essay  on  the  schoohnaster, 
there  was  no  such  thing  in  English-speaking  schools  as  the  syste- 
matic teaching  of  English.  If  it  was  taught  at  all,  it  was  a  case  of 
"nobody's  business."  As  we  know,  it  is  only  in  the  last  few  years 
that  English  has  been  given  rank  in  the  school  curriculum 
with  Latin,  mathematics,  etc.,  and  this  definite  training  been 
demanded  of  the  teacher  of  English.  It  is  not  surprising,  then,  that 
the  last  syllabus  has  not  been  made  for  the  English  course  nor  the 
last  word  said  as  to  the  training  of  the  teacher  for  this  subject. 
Lamb  must  have  written  the  words  just  quoted  as  a  prophecy  of 
the  ideal  teacher  being  evolved  by  our  present-day  demands  under 
the  guidance  of  our  Council,  and  I  beg,  in  making  my  explanation 
of  the  statement,  to  retain  his  word  "superficially,"  and  to  apply 
it  to  the  preparation  of  the  teacher  for  assigning  to  pupils  subjects 
on  which  to  speak  or  write. 
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.Undoubtedly  the  training  of  a  teacher  of  English  should  be 
thorough  and  sjrstematic,  establishing  the  principles  of  grammar, 
rhetoric,  and  literature.  In  these  divisions  of  the  subject  English 
stands  as  one  of  the  other  courses  in  the  school,  and  is  taught  on 
the  same  basis.  But  it  is  only  as  far  as  these  divisions  of  the  sub- 
ject are  concerned  that  English  is  a  departmental  study.  In  its 
composition-phase,  whether  oral  or  written,  it  is  not  confined  to 
four  walls,  and  should  not  be  held  there.  Composition — that  is 
the  practice  of  the  principles  of  grammar,  rhetoric,  and  literature — 
is  the  factor  that  unifies  the  departments  of  the  school;  the  link 
that  connects  school  life  with  home  life;  the  means  we  may  employ 
to  attach  to  the  consciousness  of  every  pupil  the  fact  that  he  is 
a  member  of  an  organized  community  of  active  men  and  women. 
To  be  sure,  this  is  great  work  for  the  composition,  and  it  can 
become  this  cementing  factor  only  as  classes  of  subjects  are  arranged 
that  include  the  pupil's  natural  interests,  which  are  his  school, 
his  home,  his  commimity.  To  arrange  subjects  on  this  threefold 
basis  is  not  so  onerous;  the  difiiculty  lies  in  the  fact  that  the  teacher 
is  prepared  on  literary  subjects  only  and  also  in  the  fact  that  we 
do  not  agree  that  the  matter  of  selecting  subjects  is  the  point 
where  great  waste  occurs — ^waste  of  time,  energy,  nervous  force — 
and  is  therefore  the  point  where  conservation  must  begin.  It  is 
just  here  that  Lamb's  word  is  useful,  where  he  would  perhaps 
suggest  to  the  colleges  and  teachers  to  do  some  more  superficial 
training. 

I  have  found  by  an  experience  I  had  five  or  six  years  ago  that 
a  little  learning  is  not  a  dangerous  thing  if  it  is  used  to  arouse  and 
inspire  pupils  to  desire  research.  "Desire  research!"  Yes,  to 
go  to  encyclopedias,  government  leaflets,  library  books,  with  the 
goad  of  interest.  That  is  where  I  noticed  my  first  gain.  In  a  list 
of  subjects  furnished  by  the  text  was  one  on  "Pottery-making." 
The  best  I  did  with  it  was  dreary  demanding  from  the  pupils 
hours  of  reading  on  the  subject  and  from  myself  blue  erasures  with 
the  frequent  comment  "bookish."  Therefore,  before  the  next 
class  could  attack  the  subject,  I  had  prepared  for  a  different 
exercise;  I  had  spent  a  number  of  days  during  the  intervening 
summer  in  a  potter's  shop  and  learned  the  principles  of  pottery- 
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making  by  actually  doing  the  work.  The  time  spent  could  furnish 
me  with  but  superficial  knowledge  but  it  served  my  purpose  well, 
not  for  one  year  only,  but  for  every  year  since.  With  several  of 
my  vases  and  jars  set  about  the  room  and  a  piece  of  potter's  day^ 
I  began  the  lesson  to  my  tenth-grade  pupils.  I  showed  the  methods, 
and  explained  the  firing  process  by  drawings.  Almost  immediately 
a  natural  oral  composition  exercise  was  furnished  by  several  who 
had  visited  pottery  works.  I  gave  them  the  bibliography  avail- 
able, and  they  used  it  with  awakened  interest.  A  number  of  them 
wanted  to  take  lessons  in  the  art;  some  of  them  have  managed 
since  to  do  so. 

The  interest  being  aroused  in  the  dass,  the  pupils  were  ready 
to  write  on  phases  of  the  subject.  I  "broke  up"  the  large  subject 
and  suggested  that  each  write  a  short  theme  on  some  phase  of 
pottery-making,  a  description  of  a  piece;  a  story  that  dealt  with 
a  potter  or  a  vase  or  jar;  an  explanation  of  one  of  the  methods  of 
making  pottery;  a  retelling  of  Longfellow's  poem;  a  description  of 
Egyptian  pottery;  Silas  Mamer's  broken  jug. 

It  was  through  the  aroused  interest  of  one  of  the  pupils  that 
we  next  studied  the  different  kinds  of  china,  making  a  visit  to  our 
largest  china  shop  for  the  purpose  and  arranging  with  the  pro- 
prietor to  hear  a  talk  on  the  different  patterns,  etc. 

From  this  beginning  I  have  taken  other  subjects,  dead  in  them- 
selves, and,  showing  that  I  knew  something  about  them,  have 
aroused  and  broadened  the  interest  of  the  pupils.  My  training  on 
Silas  Mamer  (for  instance)  was  such  that  when  I  assigned  subjects 
from  it  I  had  aroused  the  pupils'  interest  so  that  they  could  take 
hold  of  the  work  for  themselves;  why  shoidd  I  not  prepare  as 
carefully  on  subjects  that  have  to  do  with  other  interests  ?  Even- 
tually I  worked  out  a  system  that  indudes  their  "college-entrance 
requirement"  subjects,  their  home  and  commimity  interests,  and 
correlation  with  the  other  departments  and  other  interests  of  the 
school. 

How  many  English  teachers  understand  basketry  or  bread- 
making,  gardening  or  millinery  ?  Yet  a  few  lessons  in  each  would 
furnish  a  valuable  basis  for  arousing  interest.  A  month  spent  on 
a  farm  hdping  to  attend  to  the  chickens  and  butter  would  give  an 
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esqperience  that  could  not  fail  of  being  useful.  The  process  of  rug- 
weaving  or  lace-making  may  be  given  to  pupils,  not  for  them  to 
return  as  enlarged  notes,  but  to  furnish  them  facts  and  to  form 
interests  about  which  they  may  make  descriptions  and  narrations. 
Many  of  us  ate  not  in  intelligent  and  sympathetic  touch  with  the 
other  departments  of  the  school,  yet  oral  and  written  work  is 
constantly  going  on  in  all  of  them,  and  if  we  understood  the  prin- 
cq)les  of  manual  training  or  domestic  science,  and  the  required 
exercises  in  Latin  and  French,  we  could  save  time  and  energy  by 
doing  English  composition  work  directly  with  these  departments. 
We  may  say  that  it  is  just  as  much  the  work  of  the  other  depart- 
ments to  be  in  active  touch  with  the  English.  But  oral  and  written 
work  is  a  division  of  the  subject  of  English,  and  so  it  is  our  business 
to  push  it  as  a  imifying  and  conserving  factor. 

To  prepare  to  do  this,  a  co\irse  in  English  theme  subjects  might 
be  arranged  that  would  give  the  normal  student  instruction  in  the 
various  arts,  industries,  sciences,  professions,  besides,  of  course, 
in  literature.  If  this  could  be  done  in  colleges,  teachers  would  go 
to  their  work  prepared  on  a  phase  of  English — ^that  of  assignment 
of  subjects — ^that  many  have  felt  imprepared  to  handle  with 
definiteness  and  S3rstem — ^and  all  because  they  have  not  received 
training  that  is  "superficially  omniscient^' 
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WHAT  THE  SHAKESPEARE  TERCENTENARY  CELEBRA- 
TION  MIGHT  MEAN  FOR  THE  SCHOOLS 


PERCIVAL  CHUBB 
Ethkal  Culture  Society,  St.  Louis,  Missouri 


Hundreds  upon  hundreds  of  letters  have  been  pouring  into  the 
Drama  League  requesting  help  in  organizing  dramatic  celebrations 
of  the  Shakespeare  tercentenary  in  schools,  colleges,  and  commu- 
nities. The  dramatic  activities  throughout  the  country  will  be 
imprecedented.  What  ought  this  phenomenal  manifestation  of 
interest  in  Shakespeare  and  the  drama  to  mean  for  our  schools  ? 

First  and  foremost,  it  should  mean  for  teachers  of  English  a 
festival  of  atonement.  Let  them  approach  it  in  a  penitential 
mood,  Ibring  forth  fruits  meet  for  repentance,  and  lay  these  offerings 
on  the  great  dramatist's  grave — symbols  of  a  new  heart  and  con- 
science, an  earnest  of  resolve  to  abandon  the  ruinous  abuse  of 
Shakespeare's  plays. 

Whose  conscience  is  dear  ?  Who  has  withstood  the  academic 
pressure  which  has  required  the  treatment  of  great  i)opular  plays  in 
the  vulgar  tongue  as  repositories  of  obscure  speech  and  curious  lore  ? 
Who  has  handled  them  in  the  spirit  in  which  they  were  composed, 
to  the  end  and  for  the  effect  which  their  creator  intended  ?  Who 
has  reflected  Shakespeare's  quite  secondary  concern  for  their  exist- 
ence in  book-form,  so  only  that  they  stirred  men's  pulses  and 
reached  men's  souls?  More  specifically,  have  they  been  treated 
as  plays,  whose  primary  values  lay  in  their  large  visible  dramatic 
appeal?  Or  have  they  first  been  shredded  into  lines,  and  then 
desiccated  into  words  for  monotonous  mastication?  Have  they 
been  seen  first  as  plaj^  before  they  have  been  read  as  texts  ? — that 
is  the  crucial  issue. 

These  plays  were  not  peddled  as  "books  of  the  words"  to  coach 
the  folk  of  London  Town  before  they  flocked  to  the  Globe.  Shake- 
speare's practice  was  rather  that  of  our  contemporary  Barrie,  who 
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has  refused  to  print  his  plays — or  most  of  them — ^because  the  read- 
ing prejudices  the   reader.    Impracticable?    Not  at  all.    Why  \ 
should  it  not  be  the  happy  and  profitable  task  of  high-school 
Seniors  or  Juniors  (as  evidence  of  their  imderstanding  and  delight) 
to  give  them  in  annual  and  semiannual  rotation  to  the  Freshmen  ? 

If  we  did  our  duty  by  drama  in  this  way,  then  might  we  escape 
this  shame — ^that  with  all  our  pains  as  teachers  in  our  schools  the 
popular  patronage  of  our  drama  is  what  it  is  today.  The  test  of 
our  work  is  not  in  the  school,  but  after  school  is  out,  in  theater  and 
concert  hall.  The  dullards  of  pedagogy  have  done  this:  defeated 
the  one  sole  aim  of  all  teaching  of  the  arts;  namely,  the  development 
of  the  right  kind  of  art-patronage  after  our  young  charges  have  left 
school.  Let  the  spirit  of  Shakespeare  be  our  lantern  out  of  this 
Egyptian  darkness.  Let  the  Shakespeare  celebration  be  the  chal- 
lenge and  opportunity  to  mend  our  wajrs,  so  that  we  work  to  this 
one  justifying  end,  and  reject  whatever  impedes  it — ^ridiculous  sys- 
tems of  marking,  and  examinations  devised  by  blind  drillmasters 
who  ignore  the  difference  between  art  and  science,  appreciation  and 
knowledge,  and  who  have  not  recognized  letters  as  an  art  that 
belongs  with  music  and  the  graphic  arts,  to  be  handled  accordingly 
so  as  to  produce  admiration  and  chastened  taste,  lasting  liking  and 
interest. 

Admiration  is  the  breath  and  sign  of  life  in  the  arts;  and  you 
can't  bully  a  boy  into  admiration  by  any  lash  of  low  marking.  You 
may  perhaps  drive  him  to  dull  diligence,  but  that  is  a  different 
matter.  Dull  diligence  is  our  ruin.  We  may  safely  exact  it  in 
some  subjects;  but  in  all  art  work  it  is  different.  Results  must 
speak;  and  painful,  uninspired,  incompetent  effort  should  not  carry 
the  palm.    A  plague  upon  ''effort"  as  a  standard  here! 

The  belief  in  bullying,  even  of  the  subtler  sort,  only  develops 
literary  "nagging" — ^the  devil's  own  instrument,  as  every  nagging 
parent  and  every  benagged  husband  should  warn  us.  The  reaction 
of  disgust  is  sure.  Are  we  innocent  of  the  attempts  to  ''nag" 
Shakespeare  into  our  young  people  ?  Nagged  ourselves  by  a  sj^tem 
of  precise  ratings  (the  joy  of  our  scholastic  statisticians)  we  some- 
times fall  from  grace. 
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Other  sins  there  are  to  be  covered  by  our  penitence.  Enumera- 
tion is  an  ungracious  business.  I  will  put  only  one  other  question: 
How  much  worrying  will  a  play  stand?  Our  tendency  imder  a 
drill  system  is  to  forget  that  these  young  eager  minds  want,  and 
in.  fact  can  grasp,  only  the  large  hxmian  values  in  things.  What 
they  chiefly  relish  and  what  they  chiefly  need  is  the  vicarious 
experience  mediated  through  the  plays.  And  they  are  right.  That 
is  what  their  elders  who  thronged  to  the  plays  asked  in  the  first 
instance;  and  it  is  what  we  all  still  ask.  Why  should  we  meet  the 
young  on  any  other  basis  ?  We  say  of  the  little  child  in  the  kinder- 
garten that  he  must  be  called  upon  for  large  muscular  movements 
first;  and  we  have  done  away  with  Froebelian  minutiae.  So  w  th 
the  mind:  the  big  movements  must  come  first — ^large  apprehension, 
big  totalities  and  unities.  Healthy  curiosity  will  wish  to  be  satis- 
fied as  to  smaller  matters — ^words  and  phrases,  poetic  and  technical 
values — Plater  on. 

So,  then,  the  Shakespeare  tercentenary  celebration  should  be 
presented  as  a  happy  chance  to  escape  from  an  utterly  false  attitude 
and  treatment  of  Shakespeare  and  Uie  drama,  and  indeed  of  all  the 
major  species  of  literary  art.  We  may  snatch  at  it  as  a  corrective 
agency  whereby  we  may  insist,  in  the  name  of  our  art,  on  the  treat- 
ment of  these  literary  spedes  according  to  their  nature — song  as 
song  in  association  with  music;  story  as  dramatized  recital  (as  in 
the  type-form  of  the  ballad) ;  drama  as  drama,  including  the  folk- 
arts  of  dance,  pantomime,  pageantry,  and  ceremonial.  I  wish  I 
could  add  here  new  emphasis  to  my  belief  that  we  are  the  victims 
of  bookishness,  print,  eye-mindedness  (whereof  the  last  triumph  is 
the  "movie" — speechless  drama) ;  for  I  see  here  the  root  reason  why 
our  literary  education  fails  to  carry  over  into  life — to  standardize 
taste,  to  develop  admiration,  and  to  result  in  the  kind  of  patronage 
of  song,  stoiy,  and  drama  which  can  promote  a  popular  culture 
which  is  worthy  and  promising.  It  must  sufi&ce,  however,  to  insist 
that  the  master  purpose  of  our  education  in  the  arts  must  be  to 
prepare  the  young  for  the  right  kind  of  art-patronage  when  they 
leave  school.  In  the  case  of  drama  this  must  mean  both  active 
patronage  by  amateur  endeavor,  and  enlightened  patronage  of  the 
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professional  theater  through  the  box  office.  It  is  to  our  schools 
and  colleges  we  must  look  to  educate  the  theater  audiences  of  the 
future. 

As  to  the  more  specific  question.  What  should  we  do  hereafter 
with  Shakespeare  in  the  cause  of  the  art  at  which  he  wrought  ?  the 
answer  hinges  on  the  motivation  behind  our  efforts.  The  occasion 
will  yield  the  maximum  of  fruitful  results,  in  my  opinion,  if  we  go 
into  it  with  these  three  considerations  in  mind: 

1.  That  we  lack  anything  worthy  to  be  regarded  as  a  national 
popular  culture;  or  folk-culture — a  disturbing  proof  of  the  futility 
and  sterility  of  our  school  culture  in  letters  and  the  arts. 

2.  That  this  is  a  graver  matter  than  it  has  ever  been  before, 
because  the  work  of  increasing  ntunbers  of  people  is  becoming 
mechanical  and  routine,  and  is  losing  its  ethical  and  cultural  values; 
so  that  as  the  souls  of  men  cannot  be  fed  by  their  work,  they  must 
be  fed  by  leisure  activities  and  interests. 

3.  That  this  prescribes  a  new  task  for  education — ^the  deliberate 
training  of  the  young  for  the  profitable  use  of  their  leisure;  and  as 
a  consequence,  a  heading  off  of  the  movement  in  the  other  direction 
of  '' industrial"  and  ''vocational"  education,  and  the  protection  of 
the  child  against  the  tyranny  of  industrial  forces. 

But  the  discussion  of  these  large  questions  will  take  us  far  afield 
from  Shakespearean  interests;  and  the  mere  entuneration  of  them 
must  suffice  to  indicate  the  wide  reach  of  the  educational  issues 
involved  in  the  proper  utilization  of  Shakespeare,  and  the  promotion 
of  drama  in  our  schools. 
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WnXIAM  HAWLEY  DAVIS 
Bowdoin  College 


It  is  quite  unnecessary  today,  I  presume,  to  argue  that  the 
speaking  voice  is  properly  an  object  of  secondary-school  training. 
Twenty  years  ago,  it  is  true,  a  writer  on  this  subject  niight  have 
been  less  conildent  on  this  score.  At  that  time,  physical  culture, 
manual  training,  and  vocal  music — each  today  indispensable  in 
our  educational  system — ^had  but  recently  established  themselves 
in  the  standard  curriculum.  With  considerable  hesitation  society 
had  come  to  recognize  that  the  method  of  free  play  almost  insured 
for  the  average  pupil  an  imhealthy  body;  that  the  occasional  and 
surreptitious  use  of  the  hand  left  practically  undeveloped  the  crafts^ 
man  instinct  among  school  boys  and  girls ;  and  that  the  few  singing- 
schools  which  society  spontaneously  provided  made  vocal  but  a  few 
strains  of  the  vast  harmonies  which  society  was  capable  of  render- 
ing. Society  then  found,  to  express  this  in  another  way,  that  she 
might  no  longer  trust  the  education  of  the  body,  of  the  hand,  and 
of  the  singing  voice  to  the  unorganized  forces  within  her,  but  must 
make  responsible  for  them  henceforth  that  organized  educational 
force  which  she  had  created — the  school. 

Twenty  years  agO;  then,  the  school,  with  its  shoulders  not  yet 
callous  to  these  new  responsibilities,  might  well  have  paused  on  the 
threshold  of  a  subject  like  mine  to  be  persuaded  of  the  necessity 
of  undertaking  it.    Not  so  today. 

With  our  school  curriculum  now  adjusted  to  include  definite 
training  of  the  body,  of  the  hand,  and  of  the  singing  voice,  sending 
forth  citizens  ever  better  fitted  for  the  work  of  society  because 
of  added  skill  in  these  respects,  we  now  perceive  as  never  before 
that  the  organized  educational  force  of  society  must  assume  another 
jesponsibility — that  of  caring  for  the  speaking  voice. 

Any  persons  who  are  unable  to  follow  this  analogy  need  but 
to  stand  on  a  dty  street  comer  and  listen  to  the  speaking  voices 
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of  the  passers-by.  If  not  impressed  by  this  experience,  let  them 
go  to  a  convention — political,  fraternal,  educational — ^and  listen 
to  or  for  the  tones  of  many  a  member  who  would  express  his  thoughts 
to  the  gathering.  Still  more  convincing,  in  some  ways,  to  those 
who  doubt  the  propriety  of  giving  attention  in  the  school  to  voice 
training,  would  it  be  to  attend  an  early  meeting  of  a  college  course 
in  public  speaking  and  to  observe  how  commonly  those  picked 
men  and  women — ^healthy  of  body,  skilful  of  hand,  and  voluble, 
often,  in  song — ^fail  absolutely  in  any  serious  attempt  to  use  for 
the  benefit  or  the  pleasure  of  society  this  gift  of  speech. 

In  a  word,  the  case  is  this:  The  experiences  of  daily  life,  includ- 
ing those  of  daily  school  life,  produce  among  us  few  thoroughly 
able  speaking  voices;  on  the  other  hand,  these  unordered  experi- 
ences produce,  or  allow  to  be  produced,  many  voices  which  on 
account  of  weakness  or  thinness  or  lowness  or  highness  of  pitch,, 
of  harshness,  of  faulty  or  obscure  enunciation,  unfit  the  possessor 
in  each  case  for  performing  adequately  the  function  of  an  educated 
member  of  society.  It  is  while  the  child  is  passing  through  the 
secondary  school  that  its  voice,  as  we  say,  changes;  it  is  there  that 
the  inadequacy  of  its  speaking  voice  usually  becomes  evident. 
What  can  the  secondary  school  do  toward  eliminating  the  imper- 
fections of  the  speaking  voice  and  thus  toward  producing,  in  greater 
numbers  than  heretofore,  useful  members  of  society? 

As  I  state  the  problem  thus,  many  readers  will  at  once  recall 
that  attempts  have  already  been  made  to  solve  it.  In  many 
states,  for  example,  school  authorities  and  school  benefactors  have 
offered  desirable  books  and  generous  sums  of  money  as  prizes  to  be 
awarded  for  excellence  displayed  in  speaking  contests.  Undoubt- 
edly these  contests  do  much  for  the  speaking  voices  of  school  pupils 
by  creating  and  maintaining  standards,  by  furnishing  an  incentive 
for  more  or  less  class  and  individual  drill  on  exercises  and  selections. 

The  fatal  defect  of  these  contests  as  a  means  of  solving  the 
great  problem  which  confronts  us  is  that,  in  general,  they  deal 
only  with  those  voices  which  need  little  or  no  training;  with  those 
few  able  speaking  voices  which  society  has  spontaneously  produced. 
How  regularly  it  happens  that  your  favored  boy  or  girl,  the  off- 
spring, frequently,  of  gifted  and  fortunate  parents,  lightly  out- 
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Strips  fellow-contestants  and  receives  amid  great  applause  the 
dictionary  or  the  goldpiece  from  the  beaming  principal  or  select- 
man! He,  the  winner,  is  encouraged,  inspired;  he  will  continue 
to  exert  himself;  he  will  become  at  least  a  teacher,  maybe  a  lawyer, 
even  a  politician  I  But  what  meanwhile  of  your  average  pupil? 
He  was  dropped  early  in  the  trials,  perhaps  even  excluded  from  the 
training  class;  and  must  now  regard  his  laurel-crowned  companion 
in  disgruntled  silence  or  with  abject  and  harshly  acclaimed  hero- 
worship.  It  is  one  fimction  of  the  school  to  foster  excellence;  it 
is  one  of  its  equally  important  functions  to  afford  opportunity 
for  real  development  to  those  who  of  themselves  are  less  than 
excellent.  For  the  performance  of  this  function  speaking  contests 
are  obviously  inadequate. 

''Shall  we  not,  therefore,  have  classes  in  voice  training  for  all 
pupils?"  someone  asks.  Schools  with  ample  fimds  may  help  to 
solve  the  problem  in  this  way.  It  is  expensive;  it  is  tedious;  it 
involves  almost  insurmountable  pedagogical  difficulties.  Yet  if  the 
teacher  is  not  superficial  but  thorough  in  his  knowledge,  is  enthusi- 
astic and  also  wise;  if  he  has  tact  enough  to  secure  and  main- 
tain the  respect  and  the  co-operation  of  his  colleagues,  his  presence 
in  the  school,  the  influence  of  his  classes  there,  may  produce  in  that 
school  the  maximum  number  of  able,  functioning  speaking  voices. 

My  words  suggest  two  of  the  obstacles  on  the  road  leading  to 
this  happy  result.  Comparatively  few  schools  have  the  funds,  not 
to  mention  the  other  essentials,  necessary  to  provide  for  such 
classes.  More  insmmoimtable  still,  the  teacher  such  as  I  have 
described,  to  whom  may  properly  be  delegated  the  care  and  the 
training  of  the  pupils'  voices,  is  rare.  Magazine  articles  have 
revealed  how  few  are  the  teachers  qualified  to  train  even  gifted 
individuals  for  the  stage.  The  products  of  many  a  school  of  vocal 
training  advertise  widely  that  these  really  skilful  teachers  are  not 
on  their  faculties.  How  can  a  supply  of  such  teachers  for  our 
schools  be  supplied,  no  matter  what  is  paid  ? 

Admirable,  even  ideal,  as  the  scheme  of  having  a  special 
instructor  responsible  for  the  whole  matter  of  voice  training 
appears,  in  practice  it  seldom  produces  the  thoroughgoing  improve- 
ment which  alone  will  satisfy  our  present  need.    The  condition 
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in  the  schools  which  employ  the  best  instructors  procurable  is  often 
like  that  of  certain  English  schools  described  by  Jessie  Frances 
Smith  in  the  Educalional  Review.  In  the  course  of  her  account 
of  the  admirable  fjeaching  of  English  in  the  schools  of  Great  Britain, 
after  dwelling  at  length  upon  the  excellence  of  the  classroom  train- 
ing, Miss  Smith  goes  on  to  say: 

One  point,  however,  impressed  me  with  regard  to  this  spoken  English. 
In  some  classrooms,  while  this  accuracy  of  speech  was  insisted  upon  in  repeti- 
tion and  loud  reading,  apparently  no  attempt  was  made  to  correct  the  pupil's 
ordinary  speech  as  it  appeared  in  the  asking  and  answering  of  questions,  or  in 

some  discussion In  another  school,  ....  the  voices  of  the  pupils 

were  in  many  cases  high-pitched,  and  the  tones  nasal  and  thin. 

Have,  we  not  here  implied  a  method  of  improving  the  school 
production  of  speaking  voices  ? — a  method  which  even  those  schook 
fortunately  provided  with  special  voice  teachers  cannot  safely 
neglect;  and  one  which  schools  as  yet  doing  little  or  nothing  for 
the  unformed  voices  in  their  care  can  apply  at  once.  Let  each 
teacher — particularly  the  English  teacher,  perhaps,  but  neverthe- 
less each  teacher — observe  and  carefully  attend  a  pupil's  speaking 
voice  in  the  classroom.  Let  the  teacher  coimsel  the  pupil,  openly  or 
in  private  as  circumstances  dictate,  as  to  the  fact  that  his  voice  is 
harsh,  or  low,  or  thin,  or  whatever  it  may  be.  Let  the  teachers, 
as  a  body  or  through  selected  individuals,  listen  for  the  misuse  of 
the  speaking  voice  in  the  halls  and  on  the  playground.  Let  it 
be  understood  by  faculty  and  pupils  alike  that  a  bad  position  in 
sitting  or  standing,  careless  performance  in  manual  training,  or 
refusal  to  attempt  to  sing  properly,  is  no  more  open  to  correction 
than  neglect  or  abuse  of  the  speaking  voice. 

This,  then,  is  the  specific  suggestion  concerning  voice  training 
which  I  would  make.  It  is  to  be  expected  of  a  good  teacher  that 
he  shall  insist  upon  clearness  of  tone,  appropriate  modulation  of 
tones,  neatness  and  precision  of  enunciation  and  pronunciation  on 
the  part  of  pupils  under  his  care ;  that  by  means  of  correction  and  sug- 
gestion he  shall  seek  to  prevent  bad  habits  in  the  use  of  the  speak- 
ing voice  just  as  he  already  seeks  to  prevent  bad  habits  in  the  use  of 
the  plane  or  the  jackknife,  the  backbone  or  the  left  shoulder-blade. 

Several  things  will  assist  greatly  in  this  care  of  pupils'  voices. 
First  and  ever  foremost,  of  course,  is  a  good  example.    One  capital. 
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rich,  thoroughly  expresave  voice  in  a  school  or  a  neighborhood — 
preferably,  too,  a  spontaneous  and  not  a  school  product — ^will 
prove  invaluable  as  a  model  to  the  pupils.  Strange  as  it  may  seem, 
however,  such  a  model  usually  needs  to  be  both  pointed  out  and 
interpreted.  The  best  example  in  a  neighborhood  is  not  always 
the  person  most  frequently  heard  to  speak.  Nor  is  a  good  example 
to  be  followed  blindly.  One  of  my  students  in  a  certain  institution 
had  thus  made  the  mistake  of  imitating  unintelligently  a  local 
minister  or  politician;  he  had  forced  his  voice  of  medium  pitch 
so  low  that  it  had  almost  entirely  lost  its  expressiveness  and  was 
beginning  to  make  his  throat  almost  constantly  hoarse  and  painful. 
With  an  intelligent  teacher  to  point  out  that  the  freedom  and  clear- 
ness of  the  model's  voice  were  the  things  to  be  imitated,  not  the 
mere  accident  of  pitch,  this  yoimg  man  might  have  been  saved  the 
months  of  effort  which  he  required  in  order  to  regain  his  own  natural 
voice.  In  this,  as  in  other  things,  the  model  alone  is  likely  to 
produce  mere  imitators;  the  model  well  interpreted  produces  real 
disciples. 

The  formation  of  a  speaking  dub  may  in  some  commxmities 
be  a  usefxil  aid  to  the  conscientious  teacher  in  developing  good 
speaking  voices.  Obviously  the  prime  object  of  such  a  club  should 
be  to  produce  in  its  members  clear,  well-modulated  voices,  faultless 
articulation,  and  thoroughly  expressive  quaUty.  What  reforms 
might  not  be  wrought  or  hastened  in  our  theatrical  performances 
if  the  incoming  set  of  playgoers  could  distinguish  at  first  hand 
between  good  vocalization  and  poor  vocalization  on  the  stage! 
What  improvements  of  every  sort  in  dviUzation  may  not  be  speedily 
brought  about  when  not  alone  as  at  present  good  speakers  wield 
tremendous  power,  but  good  men,  in  greater  ntunbers  by  far  than 
now,  are  good  speakers! 

The  truth  is,  of  course,  that  voice  training  properly  trails  far 
in  the  rear  of  vocal  music,  manual  training,  and  physical  training. 
The  ultimate  product  in  the  case  of  vocal  music  in  the  public 
schools  is  harmony,  the  expressiveness  of  good  ensemble,  chorus 
singing;  the  ultimate  product  in  the  case  of  voice  training  is  the 
expressiveness  of  the  single  speaking  voice.  The  universal  method, 
the  panacea,  which  may  be  benefidally  applied  in  the  case  of  singing, 
is  almost  certain  to  do  as  much  harm  as  good  in  the  training  of  these 
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delicate  individual  instnunents  which  we  use  in  speaking;  here  a 
specific  treatment  is  necessary,  guidance  rather  than  drill.  Instruc- 
tion in  manual  and  physical  training,  it  is  true,  tends  to  be  more 
and  more  individual,  specific  in  its  method;  but  in  these  branches 
the  teacher  is  dealing  principally  with  simple  voluntary  muscles, 
and  is  aided  by  those  indispensable  student  assistants,  sight  and 
understanding  or  common-sense.  In  voice  training,  on  the  other 
hand,  except  perhaps  in  the  opening  of  the  mouth,  no  conscious 
muscular  action  is  involved;  and  the  training  must  be  done  for 
the  most  part  in  blind  and  ignorant  groping  for  the  proper  adjust- 
ment. 

More  and  more,  it  would  seem  then,  as  time  goes  on,  we  are 
departing  from  and  refining  upon  the  hammer-and-tongs  methods 
which  sufficed  for  all  subjects  in  former  days.  The  addition  to  the 
school  curriculum  of  physical  training  and  the  other  branches  I 
have  mentioned  has  given  us  real  experience  in  the  individual 
treatment  of  sensitive  material.  With  this  experience  to  guide  us, 
it  should  be  possible  to  advance  now  into  the  still  more  individual, 
still  more  sensitive  realm  of  the  speaking  voice. 

There  is  much  to  make  us  hesitate,  much  to  counsel  the  utmost 
care  and  caution  in  this  elffort  to  improve  deliberately  the  speaking 
voices  of  children  in  the  secondary  school.  Fortunately,  there  is 
also  much  to  encourage  and  to  assist  us.  Take,  for  example,  the 
matter  of  ventilation  of  schoolrooms,  which  has  received  such 
universal  and  insistent  attention.  How  different  is  the  situation 
with  regard  to  pupils'  voices  imder  this  new  r6gime  of  fresh  air! 
How  the  matter  of  physical  education,  moreover,  has  prepared  the 
way  for  efficient  work  in  the  improvement  of  the  speaking  voice! 

Consider  some  still  more  striking  features  of  present  school  con- 
ditions as  contrasted  with  those  of  a  time  by  no  means  remote. 
The  best  teacher  in  my  home  neighborhood  in  Pennsylvania  sixty 
years  ago  wrote  the  following  lines  in  recognition  of  a  gift  from  my 
grandfather,  one  of  his  patrons: 

The  tobacco  which  you  sent  also 

Did  suit  the  appetite; 
Without  its  use  I  scarce  could  know 

To  teach  the  children  right. 
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A  teacher  of  speaking  today  has  reason  sometimes  to  wonder  if  the 
way  in  which  this  old  man  talked  as  he  taught  has  not  been  handed 
down  for  generations. 

Decrepit  teachers,  glaring  examples  of  bad  habits,  are  no  longer 
tolerated  in  our  schools.  The  improved  method  of  teaching  the 
first  of  the  good  old  R's  is  a  source  of  further  gratitude  to  the  teacher 
interested  in  the  speaking  voice.  The  ABC  method  was  almost 
certain  to  produce  the  droning,  monotonous  voice  so  long  char- 
acteristic of  the  schoohroom.  I  caxmot  better  emphasize  this  than 
by  narrating  an  actual  incident. 

A  dull  boy  was  once  reading  in  his  turn  before  a  class  in  the 
usual  piecemeal  fashion,  when,  as  often  happened,  he  came  to  a 
word  which  was  quite  imfamiliar.  His  sympathetic  classmate 
sitting  next  to  him  was  about  to  help  out — ^likewise  in  the  usual 
fashion — ^by  giving  the  word  in  a  whisper;  he  suddenly  perceived, 
however,  that  the  word  was  imfaxniliar  to  him  also. 

"Skip  it,  dam  it,"  he  hissed. 

Thereupon  the  stupid  one  drawled  out,  "Skip  —  ut — 
darn  —  u  t ." 

So  much  for  negative  sources  of  encouragement.  There  are 
also  positive  sources.  There  was  a  time  when  to  speak  sensibly 
and  effectively  implied  the  possession  of  what  was  called  a  gift;  he 
who  could  stand  before  an  audience  and  make  known  his  thoughts 
in  such  a  way  as  to  control  the  actions  of  those  before  him  was  a 
marked  man;  the  gods  had  blessed  him;  there  was  a  mystery  about 
him  which  made  ordinary  auditors  admire  and  wonder.  That 
consciousness  of  anjrthing  like  occult  or  mysterious  power  in  a  good 
q>eaker  is  fast  disappearing.  Orators,  it  may  be,  are  rarer  than 
ever — ^perhaps  partly  because  men  with  the  power  of  former  orators 
no  longer  find  audiences  agape  and  wondering,  clay  in  the  hands 
of  the  potter,  but,  on  the  contrary,  find  them  active  thinkers, 
feUow-practitioners  of  the  art  of  oral  expression.  Orators  are  still 
rare;  but  good  speakers  are  numerous.  The  vast  number  of  occa- 
sions when  effective  speaking  can  and  must  be  done  has  made  good 
peaking  and  good  speakers  universally  known.  All  this  is  of  the 
greatest  assistance  and  encouragement  to  the  teachers  in  the 
secondary  schools  who  are  willing  to  assist  in  the  vast  and  significant 
task  of  training  the  American  voice. 
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E.  W.  PARMELEE 
Salisbuiy  School,  Salisbury,  Connecticut 


After  a  careful  study  of  the  English  question-papers  set  by  the 
College  Entrance  Examination  Board  for  1915, 1  find  m}rself  filled 
with  mdignation.  What,  I  should  like  to  know,  do  these  examiners 
expect  of  the  careless,  callow  youth  whom  you  and  I  must  equip 
for  his  college-entrance  examinations?,  My  own  idea  of  a  fair 
demand  is  this :  That  he  should  be  able  to  express  himself  on  thoroughly 
familiar  subjects  in  such  clear  and  accurate  English  as  to  warrant 
his  admission  into  a  sphere  where  lack  of  such  ability  would  seriously 
hamper  his  effective  work.  To  gain  this  ability  the  careful  reading 
of  good  books  is,  of  course,  necessary.  So  also  is  the  acquisition 
of  a  satisfactory  vocabulary,  together  with  the  ability  to  spell  it. 
Add  to  this  some  acquaintance  with  good  use  in  English,  and  the 
habit  of  ptmctuating  intelligently,  and  it  seems  to  me  that  we 
have  laid  out  quite  all  the  work  that  a  secondary  school  can  be 
expected  to  do  for  the  average  pupil. 

Oxu:  19 1 5  college-entrance  examination  papers,  however,  soar 
far  and  away  beyond  any  such  definite  demands.  In  these  papers 
I  fimd  two  serious  faults:  (i)  a  demand  for  critical  literary  judg- 
ments, which  a  youth  in  his  teens  is  rarely  fitted  to  make;  and 
(2)  an  unnecessarily  difficult  set  of  subjects  on  which  to  write  long 
compositions. 

We  know  that  three  distinct  papers  were  set  this  year.  Our 
old  friend  English  B  lingered  with  us  in  a  somewhat  modified 
form,  in  order  to  meet  the  needs  of  certain  candidates  who  had 
already  passed  English  A.  The  other  two  papers,  which  seem  to 
have  come  to  stay,  are  called  English  i  and  English  2.  I  shall 
do  a  little  analyzing,  beginning  with  English  B  and  taking  a  final 
farewell  of  it,  and  then  disposing  of  the  newcomers,  English  i  and 
English  2. 

Comparison  of  English  B  with  its  two  companions  makes  me 
regret  that  the  spirit  of  change  entered  the  hearts  of  the  committee. 
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The  old  system  seemed  to  offer  a  far  more  definite  goal  than  the  new. 
Nearly  or  quite  half  of  the  former  English  B  papers  offered  a  can- 
didate a  chance  to  show  exact  verbal  knowledge  of  the  books 
prescribed  for  "study,"  and,  while  sometimes  over-nice  in  details, 
this  requirement  constituted  a  fair  and  possible  goal  for  instructors 
to  work  toward.  When,  however,  we  consider  the  19 15  English  B 
paper,  we  are  tempted  to  ask.  How  can  exact  study  prepare  one 
to  "show  that  a  Shakespearean  tragedy  ....  consists  not  merely 
in  death,  but  also  in  mental  suffering,  moral  weakening,  or  defeated 
purpose ''  ?  A  perfectly  fair  question  this  may  be,  but  exasperating 
to  a  candidate  who  has  spent,  m  the  light  of  former  examination 
papers,  several  weeks  trying  to  learn  the  meaning  of  a  "sleave  of 
care,"  "  a  limbeck,"  "  the  perfect  spy  o'  the  time,"  or  a  "valued  file." 
I  now  come  to  the  chief  cause  of  my  indignation  at  this  paper. 
This  is  the  list  of  eleven  subjects  set  for  the  four-hundred-word 
compositions.  It  is  true  that  a  candidate  must  choose  only  one, 
but  he  is  a  fortunate  person  who  can  choose  that.  Or,  to  put  it 
more  indisputably,  there  must  have  been  a  large  majority  of  those 
who  took  the  examination  to  whom  most  of  the  subjects  suggested 
no  familiar  ideas.  Let  us  group  the  questions.  Two  of  them  con- 
cerned English  and  American  history,  and  one  of  them  mediaeval 
history.  Two  cognate  subjects  asked  for  discussions  of  United 
States  neutrality  and  the  modem  needs  of  the  Monroe  Doctrine. 
These  are  valuable,  but  too  heavy  for  a  schoolboy  or  -girl,  who  has 
not  many  opinions  and  who  reads  the  newspapers  carelessly,  if 
at  all.  Two  subjects  demanded  technical  knowledge  of  scientific 
matters — wireless  and  pure  milk — ^neither  of  which  I  teach  in  my 
department.  One  was  a  hazy,  comprehensive  subject  on  the 
aims,  methods,  and  achievements  of  some  familiar  organization — 
much  simpler  than  it  must  have  seemed  to  scores  of  anxious 
searchers  for  a  subject.  Three  of  the  subjects  were  on  books 
studied,  but  only  two  of  these  three  were  available  for  any  one 
candidate,  imless  he  had  had  preparation  in  excess  of  the  require- 
ments; and  I  knew  of  one  candidate  who,  having  read  Washington 
and  Webster  instead  of  Burke  or  Lincoln,  was  left  with  but  one 
subject  on  the  annotmced  reading,  and  that  an  extraordinarily 
difficult  one  to  spin  out  to  four  hundred  words.    On  this  subject — 
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''The  Life  of  a  Man  of  Letters  in  London  at  the  Time  of  Dr. 
Johnson" — anyone  in  my  class  could  have  written  from  one 
hundred  to  two  hundred  words.  But  a  four-himdred-word  com- 
position demanded  a  broader  background  of  reading  than  the 
limited  time  enabled  my  class  to  get. 

But  enough  of  English  B.  It  had  its  faults,  but  English  i 
and  English  2  had  faults  far  more  glaring. 

As  regards  its  first  question  (on  grammar  and  sentence  correc- 
tion), English  I  was  perfectly  fair.  But  I  cannot  say  as  much  for 
its  second  question.  This  required  a  composition  of  four  himdred 
words  on  one  subject  to  be  taken  from  a  list  of  ten  subjects,  all  of 
which  seem  most  unsatisfactory.  Three  of  the  ten  demanded 
accurate  scientific  knowledge  which,  outside  of  the  sciences  them- 
selves, could  hardly  be  expected  of  boys  and  girls.  The  principle 
of  the  d3mamo;  the  principle  of  the  aeroplane  or  of  the  submarine, 
and  their  uses;  the  process  of  oxidation,  or  of  fertilization,  or  of 
crystallization — can  we  expect  any  but  specially  trained  candidates 
to  write  at  length  on  these  ?  Three  other  questions  which  seem  to 
me  to  make  far  too  heavy  demands  on  the  average  candidate's 
ability  for  sustained  analysis  and  reasoning  are  the  following: 

''Do  the  generals  or  the  statesmen  seem  to  you  the  more  impor- 
tant figures  in  history  ?    Give  reasons  and  examples." 

"Lessons  for  the  conduct  of  life  to  be  derived  from  some  biog- 
raphy or  group  of  essays  which  you  have  read  in  preparation  for 
this  examination." 

"Select  from  some  great  novel  or  play  a  person  who  undergoes 
a  striking  change  of  character,  and  show  why  and  how  this  change 
takes  place." 

From  my  own  experience,  I  should  guess  that  about  4  per  cent 
of  schoolboys  or  schoolgirls  could  tackle  those  questions.  About 
96  per  cent  would  dodge  them.  (We  shall  not  attempt  to  decide 
how  many  of  us  teachers  could  handle  them.) 

What  remains,  then,  of  those  ten  subjects  for  those  who  are 
neither  accurate  scientists  nor  critical  essayists  ?  These  four  sub- 
jects remain:  "Military  Drill  in  Schools";  "Opportunities  for 
Women  in  Modem  Business";  "The  Conspiracy  of  Catiline"; 
"The  Most  Useful  Citizen  of  Your  Acquaintance." 
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The  first  two  demand  general  information  and  definitely 
thought-out  opinions,  neither  of  them  conmionly  found  in  candi- 
dates. The  conspiracy  of  Catiline  is  a  good  subject  if  one  knows 
it,  but  there  were  candidates  in  my  class  who  knew  not  Catiline — 
or  Cicero  either.  We  have  left,  "  The  Most  Useful  Citizen  of  Your 
Acquaintance."  This  is  not  really  a  good  subject,  but  it  was 
almost  the  only  one  possible  for  a  considerable  number  of  candidates. 

I  have  recently  questioned  some  of  my  candidates  on  the  reason 
for  their  low  marks,  and  in  every  case  the  response  was  prompt  and 
decisive:  "I  couldn't  write  four  hundred  words  on  any  of  those 
subjects."  They  could,  I  know,  have  written  four  hundred  words 
creditably  on  many  other  subjects.  They  tell  me,  smiling,  that 
they  could  have  ^'bluffed"  (a  fine  demand  for  educators  to  make  on 
lads!)  about  two  hundred  words  on  many  of  these  subjects;  but 
four  hundred  words  require  real  knowledge,  or  else  a  more  sustained 
imaginative  flight  than  the  average  candidate  is  capable  of. 

The  subjects  for  short  compositions  in  question  3  of  the  English  i 
paper  seem  to  me  quite  fair,  and  so  I  shall  pass  without  further 
comment  to  our  new  acquaintance,  English  2. 

Since  beginning  this  article  I  have  had  my  indignation  over  the 
English  2  paper  justified  by  learning,  from  the  Annual  Report  of 
the  Board,  that  only  26  per  cent  of  all  candidates  for  this  examina- 
tion attained  the  mark  of  60  per  cent.  Therefore  the  members  of 
the  conunittee  responsible  for  this  question  paper  were,  no  doubt, 
before  receiving  a  word  of  protest  from  indignant  teachers,  sitting 
in  sackcloth  and  ashes.  On  this  account  we  should  all  best  curb 
our  wrath  and  say  what  we  have  to  say  very  gently  but  very  firmly. 
And  in  general  what  I  wish  to  say  is  this: 

Try  to  bear  in  mind.  Honored  Committee,  that  the  candidates 
for  English  examinations  are  the  same  persons  as  the  candidates 
for  the  other  college-entrance  examinations,  such  as  algebra,  Latin, 
and  French.  They  are  not  college  graduates,  nor  literary  critics, 
nor  budding  literary  geniuses,  nor  even  reasonably  well-read  adults. 
They  are  mostly  hard-working,  conscientious,  eager  yoimgsters,  ready 
and  willing  to  learn  what  we  set  before  them.  They  are  not  greatly 
interested  at  their  age  in  naming  and  discoursing  upon  the  quali- 
ties of  Shakespearean  comedies  or  the  conflicts  of  Shakespearean 
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tragedies,  nor  are  they  greatly  confident  that  they  know  why  poetry 
is  not  more  read  nowadays.  Neither  are  they  developed  to  the  point 
of  literary  craftsmanship  which  enables  them  to  state  point-blank 
what  Bible  or  classic  story  they  think  especially  suitable  for  modem 
literary  treatment/ or  how  such  a  story  should  be  treated. 

What  we  teachers  have  been  trying  to  do  is  to  get  these  advanced 
school  children  to  understand  what  they  read,  to  be  able  to  explain 
what  is  meant  by  the  difficult  words,  the  involved  constructions, 
and  the  obscure  allusions.  These  are  definite  facts.  To  learn 
them  is  of  real  benefit  to  the  pupils.  The  benefit  of  such  vain 
babblings  and  vaporings  as  the  English  2  examination  paper  assumes 
that  we  are  teaching  is  exceedingly  questionable.  The  only  way 
that  we  can  arrange  to  have  our  pupils  pour  literary  opinions  into 
their  examination  bluebooks  is  for  us  teachers  to  pour  literary 
opinions  into  the  pupils — a  most  beneficial  process  all  around,  and 
especially  absurd  in  face  of  the  facts  that  our  colleges  are  the  only 
places  where  the  gifted  few  may  learn  literary  criticism,  and  that 
these  same  colleges  are  forever  crying  out,  "Why  don't  you  teach 
your  school  children  to  spell?"  Now  their  question  is  answered. 
"It  is  because  we  haven't  time.  We  are  too  busy  developing 
geniuses  to  answer  the  questions  set  by  the  college  examiners." 

Assimiing,  then,  that  the  province  of  a  secondary-school  teacher 
is  to  teach  facts,  you,  honored  Members  of  the  Committee,  must 
ask  for  facts.  Later  on,  when  these  candidates  have  progressed 
somewhat  in  their  college  work,  when  they  get  more  background, 
more  general  information,  more  logical  skill,  more  ability  in  analyz- 
ing, comparing,  and  judging,  then  and  then  only  will  it  be  fair  to 
test  their  maturity  on  such  questions.  In  their  present  stage  of 
development,  as  the  statistics  before  you  seem  to  prove,  not  more 
than  26  per  cent  of  them  can  do  such  things  as  you  ask  at  all,  and, 
I  venture  to  say,  not  more  than  6  per  cent  can  do  them  well.  So 
let  us  at  present  forsake  these  preposterous  demands  for  critical 
opinions,  wide  general  information,  and  analytical  expression,  and 
set  for  ourselves  the  simple  and  definite  aim  that  I  have  already 
suggested:  That  the  candidate  shaU  be  able  to  express  himself  on 
thoroughly  familiar  subjects  in  such  clear  and  accurate  English  as  to 
warrant  his  admission  into  a  sphere  where  lack  of  such  ability  would 
seriously  hamper  his  effective  work. 
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PHILIP  STEVENS 
Santa  Monica  High  School,  Santa  Monica,  California 


To  be  frank  at  once,  this  article  presents  the  literary  judgments 
of  a  small  group  of  Filipino  yoimg  men  and  yoimg  women  after 
reading  two  specimens  of  English  poetry.  By  a  kind  of  orientation 
the  comment  of  these  Malay  students  indicates  the  possibilities 
of  English  literature  for  stimulating  the  intellect  of  eastern  peoples. 

In  the  year  1912-13,  while  I  was  instructor  in  English  in  the 
Philippine  Normal  School  at  Manila,  it  was  my  privilege  to  have 
charge  of  a  class  of  seventeen  Senior  students  who  were  studying 
English  masterpieces.  These  yoimg  people  ranged  from  eighteen 
to  twenty-one  years  of  age.  They  came  from  different  tribes  of  the 
Philippines,  and  before  attending  the  insular  schools  had  had  few 
advantages.  Their  parents,  in  some  cases,  and  all  their  forbears 
two  generations  removed,  were  quasi-primitive  types.  The  young 
people  themselves  passed  their  childhood  days  in  a  period  of 
fratricidal  strife  and  revolution,  when  their  veiy  survival  often 
was  dependent  on  their  success  in  escaping  marauding  bands. 

Now  (in  191 2-13)  these  students  were  completing  their  eleventh 
year  in  the  government  schools.  They  were  struggling  as  best 
they  might  toward  better  things,  handicapped  by  the  terrors  of 
textbooks  in  a  foreign  language  not  yet  become  a  tongue  thoroughly 
mastered  for  school  use.  For  many  other  reasons  they  were  at 
a  disadvantage:  their  teachers  in  the  lower  grades  had  been 
Filipinos  imperfectly  acquainted  with  the  English  language; 
tropical  heat  and  tropical  diseases  were  sometimes  a  burden;  the 
young  people  suffered  from  poverty. 

This  class  of  seventeen  had  been  wrestling  for  a  year  with  selec- 
tions from  English  prose  and  English  poetry  representing  the 
different  periods  from  the  Elizabethan  time  down  to  the  beginning 
of  the  twentieth  century.  At  the  close  of  their  year's  work  I  deter- 
mined to  test  by  direct  method  their  appreciation  of  poetry.    I 
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submitted  for  their  criticism  the  following  poem,  entitled  "To  a 
Friend  with  a  Gift  on  Christmas  Eve/'  the  effort  of  an  amateur 
versifier  in  praise  of  a  friend  having  a  Greek  name: 

Your  name  calls  up  the  bygone  da3r8 

When  Greeks  by  sacred  grove  and  stream 

Saw  satyrs  flee,  and  fauns  and  fays 
Were  part  and  symbol  of  a  dream. 

Free  as  the  kirtied  Greeks,  no  less 

Secure,  you  keep  in  other  climes 
Safe  from  the  weight  of  sordidness 

That  presses  on  these  roaring  times. 

For  you  this  eve  is  f^iad  with  song, 

"The  lilies  ring  their  silver  beUs," 
The  children  chant,  the  priests  prolong 

Their  mimes  and  midnight  muttered  speUs. 

On  one  too  heedless  of  the  law,  ' 

Not  knowing  mete  or  bounds  of  fate. 
Your  power  is  strong  to  overawe 

The  fears  that  come  importunate. 

Resplendent  in  an  age  outworn 

Are  friends  sincere,  while  more  and  more 

Strong  wills  are  bowed  and  men  are  borne 
Like  sea  drift  to  a  barren  shore. 

And  much  avails  to  keep  a  friend, 

Though  gods  and  truth  should  be  destroyed 

And  earth  and  time  and  being  end 
In  outer  darkness  and  the  void. 

The  members  of  the  class  were  requested  to  read  the  stanzas 
carefully  and  give  their  frank  opinion  of  them.  Three  or  four 
excerpts  will  show  pretty  clearly  their  mental  reaction.  Now  and 
then  in  the  criticism  is  evident  the  quaint  n&ivet£  of  imperfect 
rhetoric  and  diction.  One  student  caught  the  morbid  tone  of  the 
poem: 

I  consider  this  poem  as  a  fair  poem;  that  is,  it  is  neither  good  nor  bad. 
The  poet  has  had  many  doubts  concerning  his  fellow  men  and  his  age.  I  do 
not  understand  what  religion  this  man  has.  He  doesn't  seem  to  have  any  faith 
or  any  religion.  Naturally  a  poet  cares  not  so  much  for  the  many  discoveries 
in  sdenoe,  in  business,  and  in  other  fields,  as  he  does  for  imaginary  things. 
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For  this  friend  of  his  he  thinks  that  Christmas  Eve  was  one  of  delight,  one 
with  songs  and  joyful  cheers,  because  the  friend  was  not  influenced  very 
greatly  by  the  times. 

Another  felt  the  mental  bias  of  the  author: 

As  for  my  personal  opinion  I  believe  this  poem  is  beautiful  in  several 
respects.  It  is  musical,  well  worded,  and  somewhat  philosophical.  It  is 
somewhat  simple  and  it  thus  encourages  spontaneous  reading.  The  whole 
poem,  I  think,  conve3r8  a  wide  view  of  life.  The  author  must  be  a  broad- 
minded  man  for  he  gives  suggestions  from  different  sources.  With  sorrow  in 
his  heart  he  looks  regretfully  at  many  of  the  useless  activities  of  the  world. 

One  had  appreciation  of  technique: 

This  poem  shows  the  present  age  as  an  age  of  industry  by  calling  it "  roaring 
times."  The  third  stanza  seems  to  be  more  poetical  thim  the  others.  The 
poem  contains  beautiful  phrases — "s3rmbol  of  a  dream,"  ''these  roaring 
times,"  ''their  silver  bells,"  "in  an  age  outworn,"  and  "like  sea  drift  to  a 
barren  shore."  The  stanzas  have  the  quality  that  sings  itself.  There  are  no 
rough  inversions  of  subject  and  predicate.  The  poet  thinks  the  age  in  which 
we  live  now  is  one  of  bustle,  trouble  and  energy.  He  eaq>resses  this  idea  in  the 
last  line  of  the  second  stanza. 

Still  another  critic  got  at  the  vital  contrasts  in  the  verses. 
He  appreciated  the  fine  line  quoted  from  Viereck: 

In  general  this  poem  is  a  good  one;  it  is  smooth  and  easy.  Some  of  the 
lines,  like  those  of  the  third  stanza,  are  really  beautiful  and  poetical.  What 
other  expression  could  be  more  beautiful  than  saying  that  the  lilies  ring  their 
silver  bells  ?  The  poem  has  also  somewhat  the  idea  of  compactness  in  it,  that  is, 
putting  of  many  ideas  in  a  small  space.  The  poem  shows  dearly  that  the 
author  admires  the  sincerity,  the  unselfishness,  and  the  truthfulness  of  his 
friend,  whose  very  name  reminds  of  the  old  Greek  period  when  people  were 
kind,  helpful,  and  free  from  the  weight  of  sordidness,  unlike  the  twentieth 
century  when  people  are  selfish,  imgenerous,  law-breaking,  and  whose  ambition 
is  to  rise  by  overstepping  the  others. 

For  a  second  test  I  asked  the  young  critics  to  decide  the  author- 
ship of  the  song  in  "Paracelsus": 

Heap  cassia,  sandal-buds  and  stripes 

Of  labdanum,  and  aloe-baUs, 
Smeared  with  dull  nard  an  Indian  wipes 

From  out  her  hair:  such  balsam  falls 

Down  sea-side  mountain  pedestals. 
From  tree-tops  where  tired  winds  are  fain, 
Spent  with  the  vast  and  howling  main. 
To  treasure  half  their  island-gam. 
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And  strew  faint  sweetness  from  some  old 

Egyptian's  fine  worm-eaten  shroud 
Which  breaks  to  dust  when  once  unrolled; 

Or  shredded  perfume,  like  the  cloud 

From  doset  long  to  quiet  vowed, 
With  mothed  and  dropping  arras  himg, 
Mouldering  her  lute  and  books  among 
As  when  a  queen,  long  dead,  was  young. 

The  young  people  could  have  had  no  means  of  knowing  certainly 
the  author  of  this  song.  Their  opinions  regarding  its  authorship 
were  determined  wholly  by  their  association  of  its  style  and  subject- 
matter  with  selections  from  the  various  English  poets  they  had 
read.  Four  students  assigned  the  selection  to  Kipling,  asserting 
that  it  was  colored  largely  by  oriental  influence.  Five  students 
attributed  the  verses  to  Shelley,  not  a  very  bad  judgment  since 
"Paracelsus"  shows  Shelley's  influence.  The  rest  of  the  class 
decided  in  favor  of  Browning.    One  student  wrote : 

I  think  this  song  is  Browning's  because  it  has  a  number  of  big  words  and 
jumps  about  from  one  idea  to  another  i!n  the  sudden  manner  of  Browning.  It 
is  not  directly  simple,  too. 

The  reading  of  the  verses  submitted  for  the  test  and  the  critical 
comment  offered  took  less  than  an  hour.  So  far  as  these  criticisms 
typify  oriental  thought  under  the  influence  of  expanding  democracy, 
they  have  serious  meaning.  One  conclusion  they  suggest  is 
obvious:  the  oriental  mind  is  not  hopelessly  separated  in  its  sym- 
pathies from  the  occidental  mind. 
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AN  EFFORT  TO  STANDARDIZE  DESCRIPTIVE  THEME- 
WRITING  FOR  THE  SENIOR  YEAR  OF 
THE  HIGH  SCHOOL 


WIRT  G.  FAUST 
Manual  Ttaining  Iffigh  School,  Indianapolis,  Indiana 


THE  PURPOSE  AND  METHOD  OF  THE  STUDY 

The  purpose  of  the  present  mvestigation  was  to  secure  a  number 
of  themes  which  could  be  accepted  by  teachers  of  English  in  high 
schools  as  standards  or  norms.  These  themes  were  to  be  collected 
from  representative  high  schools  and  written  by  students  as 
regular  class  assignments.  An  effort  was  made  to  secure  repre- 
sentative, original  work,  and  the  themes  collected  included  writing 
of  all  grades  of  excellence.  The  particular  type  of  composition  used 
was  selected  as  a  result  of  an  elimination  process  rather  than  any 
special  desire  to  use  descriptive  themes.  After  conferring  with 
some  teachers  of  English  in  high  schools,  it  was  decided  that,  to  be 
of  greatest  value,  the  standards  secured  should  represent  a  very 
definite  sort  of  writing,  and  that  the  themes  should  all  be  done  by 
students  of  the  same  year  in  high  school.  The  English  courses 
of  several  high  schools  were  examined  and  it  was  found  that  there 
was  practically  no  uniformity  as  to  the  particular  one  of  the  four 
divisions  of  rhetoric  emphasized  in  any  one  year  of  the  course.  In 
one  high  school,  description  was  emphazised  in  the  first  year;  expo- 
sition, in  the  second;  narration,  in  the  third;  and  argumentation, 
not  at  all.  In  another  the  four  divisions  of  rhetoric  were  entirely 
disregarded  and  the  students  were  given  a  very  general  training 
in  composition  work.  In  a  third  the  order  was  again  changed,  and 
exposition  given  in  the  first  year  and  narration,  possibly,  in  the 
fourth.  At  any  rate,  no  two  high  schools  seemed  to  agree  in  the 
order  or  sort  of  composition  work  taught.  Under  these  conditions 
it  was  decided  to  use  the  work  of  fourth-year  students,  as  they  had 
had  training,  at  least  some  time  in  their  course,  in  each  of  the 
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established  divisions  of  composition  work.  It  was  then  necessary 
to  decide  upon  the  kind  of  theme  to  use.  All  high  schools  con- 
sulted gave  at  one  time  or  another  special  training  in  narration  and 
description.  Of  these  two  divisions  it  was  thought  that  for  various 
reasons  descriptive  themes  were  better  to  be  used.  Narrations 
are  not  so  easily  limited  in  length  and  admit  of  too  great  a  variety 
of  theme.  After  it  was  decided  to  use  descrq>tive  themes,  a  still 
further  limitation  deemed  necessary  in  order  to  secure  a  uniform 
type,  as  there  are,  of  course,  many  sorts  of  descriptions.  So  the 
final  request  that  was  sent  to  the  teachers  from  whom  the  themes 
were  secured  asked  for  themes  descriptive  in  character  and  written 
by  fourth-year  students.  These  themes  were  to  be  descriptive  of 
fields,  lakes,  seas,  streets,  and  the  like  and  to  contain  no  mention 
of  hiunan  characters.  They  were  to  depict  such  scenes  as  an  artist 
might  sketch  into  a  landscape  or  marine.  It  was  also  especially 
requested  that  the  themes  represent  the  best  original  work  possible 
by  these  students.  The  length  of  the  themes  was  specified  as  "a 
page  or  two  of  ordinary  theme  paper." 

The  four  high  schools  which  furnished  the  themes  represent 
typical  American  high  schools.  One  of  these  is  a  school  whose 
enrolment  is  something  over  one  thousand  students  and  whose 
faculty  contains  about  sixty  teachers.  Another  is  a  university 
high  school,  in  which  the  work  done  is  of  a  more  specialized  kind 
and  with  a  limited  number  of  students.  A  third  is  a  small  high 
school  whose  faculty  consists  in  all  of  about  eight  teachers.  These 
three  schools  are  in  a  Middle  Western  state.  The  fourth  school 
which  contributed  themes  is  one  with  about  five  hundred  students 
in  an  eastern  state.  A  nimiber  of  themes  were  sent  in  from  each 
of  these  schools,  but  some  of  them  had  to  be  rejected  finally  because 
they  were  too  long,  too  short,  or  otherwise  not  as  requested.  Of 
all  the  themes  collected,  thirty  were  retained.  These  were  typed 
and  mimeographed  exactly  as  the  pupils  had  written  them  with 
the  exception  of  the  indorsement  on  each  theme,  which  consisted 
of  the  student's  name,  his  age,  and  his  school.  The  distinct  prob- 
lem of  handwriting  was  therefore  eliminated. 

The  persons  asked  to  judge  the  themes  were  selected,  for  the 
most  part,  from  the  membership  Ust  of  the  National  Coimdl  of 
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Teachers  of  English.  In  addition  to  this  list  there  were  included 
also  some  half-dozen  or  so  teachers  whom  the  author  knew  to  be 
interested  in  such  an  investigation.  The  judges  included  teachers 
of  English  from  various  states  and  of  various  ranks.  Among  them 
were  professors  of  English  in  large  universities,  teachers  in  normal 
schools,  teachers  in  private  secondary  schools,  and  teachers  in  public 
high  schools. 

When  a  sufficient  niunber  of  persons  had  consented  to  assist 
in  the  work  by  criticizing  and  judging  the  samples,  a  package  con- 
taining the  thirty  prepared  themes  was  sent  to  each.  The  themes 
were  passed  upon  by  forty  judges. 

The  following  directions  were  given  to  each  of  the  judges: 

1.  Arrange  the  thirty  themes  in  the  order  of  their  merit  and  number,  them 
in  order.  If  any  two  or  more  of  them  seem  to  you  to  be  of  equal  merit,  thai 
number  them  with  the  same  number.  Your  scale,  then,  may  nm  in  some  such 
manner  as  this:  i;  a;  3, 3;  4;  5, 5;  etc,  instead  of  from  i  to  30  consecutivdy. 

2.  Write  on  the  back  of  each  theme  yotir  opinion  of  (i)  the  merits  of  the 
theme,  (2)  the  defects  of  the  theme,  and  (3)  the  reasons  why  any  one  theme  is 
better  than  the  one  just  after  it  or  poorer  than  the  one  just  before  it  in  the 
scale. 

3.  Grade  each  theme  numerically.  In  determining  merit,  please  consider 
both  mechanical  form,  such  as:  spelling,  punctuation,  capitalization,  para- 
graphing, sentence  structure,  word  agreement,  etc.,  and  also  content,  such  as: 
imagination,  originality,  literary  excellence,  etc. 

It  was  thought  that  a  very  necessary  part  of  the  work  of  the 
judges  was  secured  by  the  second  of  these  directions.  A  teacher 
mi^t  have  any  number  of  model  themes  with  which  to  compare 
those  written  by  his  own  students,  and  still  his  comparison  might  be 
merely  a  matter  of  taste  or  personal  opinion  unless  definite  reasons 
were  given  for  the  excellence  or  inferiority  of  the  model  themes. 
Direction  3  was  interesting  in  so  far  as  it  gave  evidence  of  the  wide 
variation  in  the  matter  of  niunerical  grades  which  exists  among 
teachers. 

THE  FINAL  RESULTS  OF  THE  STUDY 

The  results  of  the  judging  placed  the  following  twelve  themes 
as  the  best  twelve  of  the  series.  They  are  here  reproduced  in  their 
order  of  excellence  just  as  written  by  the  students  and  passed 
upon  by  the  judges,  together  with  the  average  grades  which  were 
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given  them.  Following  each  of  the  themes  axe  three  paragraphs, 
which  are  careful  r6siun£s  of  the  comments  offered  by  the  judges. 
The  judges  varied  considerably  in  the  marks  given  the  themes  and 
in  the  place  assigned  to  each  in  the  scale,  but  they  were  quite 
imiform  in  their  statements  of  merits  and  defects.  It  might  be 
of  interest  to  note  that  the  theme  which  won  first  place  was  written 
by  a  boy  aged  nineteen  years;  the  second  best,  by  a  girl  aged  seven- 
teen years;  the  third  best,  by  a  boy  aged  nineteen  years;  the  fourth 
in  rank,  by  a  girl  aged  sixteen  years;  the  fifth,  by  a  girl  aged  seven- 
teen years;  the  sixth,  by  a  girl  aged  ei^teen  years;  the  seventh, 
by  a  girl  aged  eighteen  years;  the  eighth,  by  a  girl  aged  nineteen 
years;  the  ninth,  by  a  girl  aged  nineteen  years;  the  tenth,  by  a 
girl  aged  eighteen  years;  the  eleventh,  by  a  girl  aged  seventeen 
years;  and  the  twelfth,  by  a  girl  aged  nineteen  years.  The  most 
of  the  winning  themes  were,  therefore,  written  by  girls,  but  the  best 
of  all  and  the  third  best  were  written  by  boys. 

These  themes  are  proposed,  then,  to  serve  as  standards  in 
descriptive  theme-writing  for  the  Senior  year  of  the  high  school. 

Theme  No.  i6  Grade  qiJ  per  cent 

The  Abandoned  Fakmhouse 

I  broke  through  the  last  thicket  of  underbrush  and  advanced  into  the 
clearing.  Before  me,  overshadowed  on  three  sides  by  the  dense  woods,  stood 
the  crumbling  buildings  of  an  abandoned  farm.  The  little  house,  rising 
from  the  tangled  mass  of  vines  and  ahmbs,  was  of  a  dull  gray  color.  The 
fadded  green  shutters  of  the  one  visible  window  himg  drunkenly  across  the 
broken  sash.  A  wild  ivy  vine  had  clambered  up  the  porch  post  and  covered 
the  roof  with  its  thick  foliage.  A  huge  poke  berry  weed  grew  through  a 
broken  board  on  the  porch.  A  sagging  wooden  trough  lead  from  the  eaves  to  a 
rainbarrel  ahnost  hidden  by  weeds.  What  had  once  been  the  garden  was 
now  a  wild  tangle  of  weeds  and  vines.  The  picket  fence  which  enclosed  it,  had 
sagged  from  the  posts.  Vines  interlaced  their  tendrils  through  the  pickets. 
In  the  comer  farthest  from  the  house,  a  single  holly  hock  stalk  rose  like  a 
sentinel  above  the  tangled  mass  at  its  feet.  It  was  the  only  surviver  of  the 
past  garden.  The  roof  of  the  little  stable  sagged  deeply.  The  doors  had 
been  hurled  from  their  rollers  and  boards  had  dropped  from  the  sides  and  the 
tumbling  stalls  could  b^e  seen  through  the  apertiu^.  An  overwhelming  feeling 
of  lonliness  swept  over  me.  The  whole  scene  was  suggestive  of  some  human 
tragedy.  My  imagination  swept  back  to  the  time  when  the  little  farm  must 
have  been  a  scene  of  lively  enterprise.  But  the  life  was  now  gone,  I  knew  not 
where,  and  nature  was  doing  her  best  to  erase  the  last  vestige  of  man's  work. 
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MerUs. — ^This  theme  possesses  some  real  literary  value;  it  is 
interesting,  simple,  natural,  and  unpretentious;  it  contains  genuine 
feeling  and  a  pleasing  personal  interest.  As  a  description  it  con- 
tains rather  excellent  imagination  and  gives  to  the  reader  a  dear, 
coherent  picture.  The  point  of  view  is  well  determined  (line  2). 
Such  details  as  "rain-barrel  hidden  by  weeds,''  ''single  hollyhock 
stalk,"  "huge  pokeberry  weed"  are  nicely  chosen.  TTie  details  are 
logically  arranged.  The  opening  sentence  is  arresting  [18]'  and 
the  concluding  sentence  is  appropriate  and  pleasing  [15].' 

Defects. — ^There  is  an  unpleasant  sameness  of  sentence  structure 
in  this  theme  [30],'  especially  an  overuse  of  short  sentences,  which 
give  a  sense  of  haste  out  of  harmony  with  the  subject  [12].'  Five 
words  are  misspelled:  faded,  rain-barrel,  survivor,  loneliness,  and 
hoUyhock. 

Comparison, — ^This  theme  is  much  more  effective  than  theme 
No.  21  because  it  is  not  so  pretentious  and  does  not  make  so 
conscious  an  effort  to  be  literary. 

Theme  No.  ai  Grade  89  per  cent 

In  Frozen  Seas 

Cold  blue  waters  lapped  unceasingly  at  the  feet  of  great  icy  crags.  Myriads 
of  stars  sparkled  in  the  vast  dome  of  Heaven,  reflected  in  the  e3q)ressionIess 
blue  expanse  below.  Massive  white  bodies  peered  from  the  dark  depths  and 
floated  slowly  southward.  Wild  torrents  of  water  had  been  stayed  by  Nature 
in  their  rushing  course  o'er  dizzy  cliffs,  and  now  lay  white  and  still  in  wondrous 
shapes  against  the  rock.  GUstening  snow  partly  covered,  yet  enhanced  the 
motionless  beauty  of  this  polar  art.  Above  and  over  all  played  those  brilliant, 
mysterious  lights  of  the  North.  Cold  pinks  deepening  into  reds,  dazzling  sea- 
greens,  electric  blues  flashed  back  and  forth  charging  the  crystal  air  and 
challenging  the  great  sheets  of  ice.  Ever  they  lept,  darted,  and  flamed  against 
the  starry  sky.  Over  the  topmost  shimmering  point  of  a  great  jagged  body 
of  ice  appeared  a  large  shaggy,  white  body  that  liunbered  slowly  down  to  the 
deep  waters.  With  a  plunge  it  entered  the  icy  sea,  turned  the  heavy  head 
toward  the  heart  of  the  charging  lights,  and  swam  to  the  northward. 

Merits. — This  theme  presents  very  good  imagination  [25]  and  a 
rather  rich  vocabulary  [28].  It  contains  an  especially  good  choice 
of  descriptive  terms,  such  as  "cold,"  "electric,"  "limibered," 

t  The  numbers  within  the  brackets  indicate  the  number  of  judges  making  the 
same  ditidsm. 
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and  ^'challenging''  [20].  The  sentences  are  agreeably  varied  in 
structure. 

Defects. — ^The  most  objectionable  feature  of  this  theme  is  its 
attempt  to  be  literary  [15].  The  style  is  pretentious,  hackneyed, 
and  grand,  as  illustrated  in  the  use  of  such  terms  as  ''o'er,"  "vast 
dome  of  Heaven,"  and  "polar  art."  The  spelling  of  "leaped"  is 
faulty.  There  is  a  disagreeable  repetition  of  the  word  "body"  in 
line  12.  The  word  "peered"  in  line  3  is  misused.  The  theme 
ends  abruptly  [12]. 

Comparison. — ^Less  genuine  and  natural  than  theme  No.  16. 

Theme  No.  15  Grade  87^  per  cent 

A  Rain  Storm  in  the  Rockies 

Black  rolling  clouds  thundered  up  the  vaUey  lit  up  by  vivid  cutting  flashes 
of  Hghtening.  Horses  and  cattled  turned  'back  to'  the  oncoming  stonn  and 
here  and  there  a  lone  horsemen  could  be  seen  galloping  to  sheltered  spots. 
The  storm  broke  quick  and  hard  flooding  the  valley  and  small  tributary 
streams  to  their  banks.  The  sky  was  black  with  occasionally  a  low  grey  doud 
blown  swiftly  across  its  dark  under  surface.  Surrounded  by  mountains  the 
valley  became  dark  as  night.  The  dry  creek  beds  high  up  in  the  mountains 
were  now  filled  and  dozens  of  tiny  silver  thread-like  streamers  dashed  over 
precipices  forming  fairy  like  water  falls  which  faded  into  mist  and  darkness  as 
they  felL  Suddenly  a  dagz.ling  brilliant  golden  light  shot  thru  the  notch  in 
the  mountains  made  by  the  vaUey  and  flooded  the  under  side  of  the  black  clouds, 
which  seemed  to  form  a  blanket  over  the  world,  with  radiant  golden  light. 
Bright  streamers  shot  out  like  fingers  into  the  inky  sky  lighting  up  the  deep 
valley  far  down  towards  the  plains.  Here  sky  and  earth  seemed  to  meet  and 
absorb  all  in  darkness.  Myraids  of  golden  sprays  covered  the  canyon  walls, 
to  fall  as  if  into  a  mould  out  of  sight  in  the  wooded  bottom.  Scarlet  and 
crimson  lights,  formed  by  the  sun  as  it  sank  behind  a  ridge,  left  the  valley  and 
eastern  mountains  clothed  in  a  soft  piuple  light. 

Merits. — ^A  rather  difficult  [i  2]  subject  is  here  well  treated.  The 
theme  contains  good  imagination  [12]  and  gives  a  clear  picture  [30]. 
One  feels,  on  reading  this  theme,  that  the  description  is  original 
and  that  the  author  himself  was  interested  in  his  subject  [10]. 

Dejects. — ^There  are  some  mechanical  errors,  such  as  the  faulty 
spelling  of  "myriads"  and  "lightning"  and  an  omission  of  commas 
in  lines  2, 6,  and  13.  There  is  a  slight  tendency  to  be  wordy,  as  in 
the  use  of  both  "brilliant"  and  "dazzling"  in  line  10,  and  in  the 
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sentence  beginning  in  line  15.  The  word  "blanket"  as  used  in 
line  12  is  hackneyed.  The  structure  of  sentences  2  and  7  is  faulty. 
The  point  of  view  of  the  description  is  not  determined. 

Comparison. — ^The  theme  is  less  coherent  than  No.  21  because 
of  the  indeterminate  point  of  view. 

Theme  No.  28  Grade  87^  per  cent 

The  Approach  op  Night 

The  broad,  steely  lake  lay  placid  in  the  twilight;  long  rows  of  grim  black 
poplars  cast  wavering  shadows  across  its  calm  surface.  Reeds  bent  their 
stately  heads  that  they  might  drink  of  its  sweetness,  and  the  hiddoi  buU-frog 
croaked  in  utter  contentment.  Down,  with  the  silent  current,  a  small  boat 
drifted;  down,  down — until,  moored  in  a  bed  of  pond-lilies,  it  came  to  rest. 
Directly  above  it  the  glittering  evening  star  twinkled  into  sight,  flashed 
uncertainly  for  a  moment,  then  remained  steady;  its  reflection  glinted  on  the 
oar-lock  then  slanted  into  the  liquid  depths, — ^making  the  one  golden  shaft 
in  this  mass  of  dusk;  and  the  silent,  inky  heavens  seemed,  like  the  Cydops, 
to  watch  with  one  clear  eye — ^for  the  welfare  of  the  little  world  below. 

Merits. — ^This  theme  has  a  stately,  polished,  artistic  style  [21]. 
The  same  mood  is  well  sustained  throughout  the  theme  [13].  The 
vocabulary  is  good.  The  theme  possesses  excellent  unity  and 
coherence  [18].  Mechanically,  the  theme  is  very  good.  The 
classical  reference  in  line  9  is  appropriate  and  pleasing  [26]. 

Defects, — ^There  is  an  inconsistency  between  the  shadows  men- 
tioned in  line  2  and  the  ''inky"  darkness  mentioned  in  line  9. 

Comparison. — ^The  literary  style  of  this  theme  and  the  sentence 
structure  place  it  ahead  of  theme  No.  20. 

Theme  No.  20  Grade  85  per  cent 

The  Forsaken  House 

To  reach  the  old  forsaken  house  one  must  go  by  a  path  now  almost  obliter- 
ated by  weeds  and  briars.  The  rustle  of  the  crisp  leaves  under  one's  feet  was 
pleasant  to  hear,  mini^ed  with  the  cheerful  chirp  of  the  birds  which  sat  singing 
in  the  trees,  that  made  an  archway  over  the  path.  At  last  the  winding  path 
ended  at  the  rude  snake-fence,  which  enclosed  the  yard  now  overgrown  with 
weeds  and  bushes.    Indeed  it  reminded  one  of  k  miniature  thicket. 

The  old  house  was  in  the  last  stage  of  decay.  The  roof  long  ago  covered 
with  lichens  had  fallen  in,  and  the  old  crumbling  brick  walls  were  overgrown 
with  ivy  and  wild  clematis.  The  door-sill  had  entirely  rotted  away,  while 
the  door  sagged  on  its  hinges,  setting  up  a  dismal  moan,  whenever  the  wind 
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banged  it  to  and  fro.  On  the  right  hand  side  of  the  house,  was  an  old-fashioned 
well,  whose  sweep  now  and  then  touched  the  branches  of  the  weeping  willow 
tree,  that  shaded  it,  causing  them  to  scrape  against  the  walls.  As  the  shadows 
of  evening  lengthened,  one  could  hear  the  croaking  of  the  frogs  in  the  nearby 
swamp  and  the  mournful  cry  of  the  whip  poor  will  mingled  with  the  hoot  of  the 
owl.  Indeed,  this  was  a  lonely  and  weird  place  to  be  by  ones  self,  even  early  in 
the  evening. 

Merits.— GooA  paragraphing  [$];  a  rather  good  handling  of 
details,  such  as  "rude  snake-fence,"  "old-fashioned  well''  [20]; 
and  a  rather  well-established  point  of  view  in  lines  i  and  5.  An 
appropriate  atmosphere  of  loneliness  is  present  in  the  theme  [17]. 

Defects. — ^The  most  prominent  defect  is  the  faulty  structure 
of  sentence  2  and  the  weak,  awkward,  and  ungrammatical  con- 
cluding sentence.  There  is  too  long  an  introduction  for  so  short  a 
theme  [10].  The  use  of  "nearby"  as  an  adjective  in  line  21  is 
bad  [12]. 

Comparison. — ^The  style  of  this  theme  is  inferior  to  that  of 
theme  No.  28.  The  .vocabulary  and  style  are  better,  however,  than 
than  those  of  theme  No.  17. 

Theme  No.  17  Grade  84^  per  cent 

Natuee  in  Autumn 

We  climbed  up,  up,  up,  and  at  last  we  reached  a  large  flat  stone:  There 
our  guide  told  us  to  halt  and  to  look  back.  What  a  beautiful  scene!  How 
wonderful  nature  is  I  So  many  colors — ^red,  green,  yellow,  brown, — and  yet  so 
harmonious  I  At  no  time  is  a  scene  more  beautiful  than  in  autumn.  The 
narrow,  winding  path  over  which  we  had  just  traveled  in  single  file  could  only 
be  seen  in  a  few  places,  most  of  it  was  hidden  from  view.  As  we  looked  down 
over  the  tops  of  thousands  of  trees  with  their  beautifully  colored  leaves,  into 
the  vaUey  below,  we  saw,  as  we  never  did  before,  how  beautiful  and  wonderful 
natiure  really  is.  Far  in  the  distance  a  lake  could  be  seen.  Part  of  it  glistened 
like  spangles  in  the  sun,  while  the  other  part  looked  black  as  nl^t  because 
of  the  reflection  of  the  surrounding  mountaios  which  rose  from  its  depths  and 
towered  high  above  it.  We  stood  and  enjoyed  this  beautiful  scene  for  a  long 
time  and  were  afraid  to  move  lest  we  should  break  the  deep  solemn  silence  which 
prevailed. 

Merits. — ^Pleasing  and  direct  [18].  A  good  point  of  view  well 
established  and  stated  in  sentence  i  [20].  The  sentences  are 
varied  and  the  picture  is  clearly  presented  [18]. 
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Defects. — Too  exclamatory  [33].  A  liixiited  vocabulary,  espe- 
cially in  synonyms  for  the  expression  of  beauty  [25].  Sentence  4 
is  superfluous  and  mars  the  imity  of  the  theme  [15].  Sentence  8  is 
poorly  constructed  [12].  The  word  "only"  in  line  5  is  misplaced. 
Redundancy  occurs  in  Une  6. 

Comparison. — Somewhat  less  natural  and  easy  than  theme 
No.  20.    The  entire  description  is  somewhat  trite. 

Theme  No.  14  Grade  84  per  cent 

The  Deserted  Fauc  House 

Lonely  and  forsaken,  it  now  stands  there,  a  remnant  of  what  it  was  fifteen 
years  ago.  It  is  still  on  the  side  of  Brinkwood  hill  but  not  so  near  the  summit 
as  it  was  those  years  back  for  the  hill  has  experienced  great  transformation 
through  the  building  of  the  new  road.  The  road  has  left  the  old  homestead  in 
the  background.  The  little  log  house  with  its  traces  of  whitewash  here  and 
there  and  the  narrow  stone-walk  from  the  house  to  the  gate,  I  contrasted  in 
my  mind  with  the  one  fifteen  years  before.  Between  the  small  gray  stones,  a 
few  small  red  moss  roses  were  growing,  which  gave  me  a  distinct  remembrance 
of  the  round,  stone  encircled  flower  bed,  at  the  rear  of  the  house.  The  initials 
J.  T.  stiU  stood  out  plainly  on  the  kitchen  window-sill  and  I  remembered  dis- 
tinctly the  scolding  I  had  got  for  putting  them  there.  I  peeked  in  at  the 
window  and  spied  the  dear  old  red  brick  fire-place  whose  warmth  had  thawed 
out  my  frozen  feet  more  than  once.  Something  suddenly  touched  my  heart 
and  for  a  moment,  I  felt  alone  in  the  world. 

At  evening  time  as  the  milkhawlers  pass  the  old  house,  the  old  house  gives 
one  an  entirely  different  feeling.  The  empty  windows,  the  singing  of  the 
frogs,  and  the  whistle  of  the  whip  poor  will,  aU  together  in  the  dewy  air  give 
the  house  a  spooky  appearance. 

Merits. — There  is  a  well-given  and  natural  sense  of  intimacy 
about  this  theme  which  one  likes  [25].  The  details,  such  as  the 
"red  moss  roses"  and  initials,  "J.  T."  are  well  chosen.  The  feel- 
ing is  sincere  and  pleasing  and  the  theme  is  effective  in  arousing 
emotion  [6]. 

Dejects. — ^This  theme  lacks  unity  because  of  no  established 
point  of  view  [30].  The  last  paragraph  is  weak  and  seems  to  break 
the  mood  established  in  paragraph  i  [7].  Commas  are  omitted 
in  lines  3, 10,  and  12.  Repetitions  in  lines  7-8  and  15  are  objection- 
able. In  line  8  "  which  "  has  no  noun  antecedent.  "  Milkhaulers  " 
is  misspelled.  The  theme  does  not  maintain  the  same  tense  and 
person  throughout. 
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Comparison.— In  mood  and  structure  this  theme  is  less  unified 
than  theme  No.  17. 

Theme  No.  29  Grade  83^  per  cent 

A  Pent  Up  Tear 

Caught  in  an  unfathomahle  chalice  foraied  by  high  jaggy  cliffs  is  a  tear 
from  above.  This  tear  was  formed,  beyond  a  doubt,  when  the  Heavens  were 
feeling  their  bluest.  The  sky  has  changed  many  times  since  this  tear  fell, 
sometimes  it  has  been  bright  and  cheerful,  othertimes  sad  and  cloudy,  but  not  so 
with  the  tear  drop.  From  early  mom  to  evening,  and  from  evening  to  mom 
it  retains  the  same  icy  blueness.  The  sun  upon  it  serves  only  to  make  it  appear 
more  cold,  while  when  overshadowed  by  threatening  clouds  it  becomes  more 
repulsive,  more  mysterious.  The  high  jagged  cliffs  are  mirrored  in  its  depths 
on  all  ^des  tending  to  increase  the  distance  to  its  unknown  bottom.  Surround- 
ing the  cliffs  which  form  the  chalice  is  another  circle  of  cliffs  and  precipices. 
These  rocky  formations  continue  outward  becoming  larger  and  higher,  until 
the  last  to  be  seen  are  completely  covered  with  snow,  and  lost  in  the  clouds. 
So  an  unsurpassable  barrier  is  formed  that  the  tear  drop  may  never  escape  from 
its  unfathomable  chalice  formed  by  high  jaggy  cliffs. 

Merits, — The  metaphor  is  very  well  carried  out  [30];  the 
imagination  is  good  [25];  the  theme  is  coherent  [20];  and  the 
sentence  structure  is  varied  and  pleasing. 

Defects. — Probably  a  trifle  too  fanciful  [6],  The  pun  in  line  3 
is  poor.  In  lines  i  and  14  "  jaggy  "  is  used  for  "  jagged."  Puncttia- 
tion  is  bad  in  lines  5  and  12. 

Comparison, — The  imagination  and  originality  of  this  theme 
place  it  above  theme  No.  11. 

Theme  No.  11  Grade  82^  per  cent 

A  MOKNING  IN  Ea&LY  SpRING 

I  stood  on  a  comparatively  high  hiU  and  gazed  at  the  surrounding  country. 
It  was  early  spring.  The  earth  was  carpeted  with  a  soft,  green  turf,  which  was 
sprinkled  with  gleaming  dew  drops  which  sparkled  like  diamonds  in  the  morn- 
ing Sim  which  was  just  peeping  over  the  dim,  far-away  hills.    The  lake  in  the 

sim 
distance  looked  hazy  until  the  ^  came  farther  up  and  made  a  path  of  gold 
from  shore  to  shore.  At  the  foot  of  the  hill  on  which  I  stood,  ran  a  little  brook 
which  trickled  over  the  moss-covered  rocks.  Here  and  there  quiet  farms  lay 
scattered  in  the  landscape.  On  the  soft,  green  meadows,  cattle  browsed,  and 
the  white  wooly  sheep  nibbled  the  tender  grasses.    The  branches  of  the  tall, 
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stately  trees  were  covered  with  soft,  green  foliage  and  were  swayed  back  and 
forth  by  the  gentle  wind.  Now  and  then  a  bird  flew  from  the  top  of  one  of 
these  majestic  trees  and  flew  higher  and  higher  until  it  became  a  mere  dot  and 
finally  was  lost  m  the  blue  heavens. 

MerUs, — ^There  are  few  mechanical  errors  in  this  theme.  There 
is  a  good  opening  sentence  and  an  excellent  adherence  to  the  estab- 
lished point  of  view  [10].  There  is  originality  [8]  and  good  imagina- 
tion [6].    The  theme  manifests  genuine  feeling  [10]. 

Defects. — ^The  structure  of  the  third  sentence  is  especially 
poor  [20].  There  is  objectionable  repetition  of  the  word  "flew" 
in  the  last  sentence  [18].  There  are  presented  too  many  details  for 
a  clear  picture  [10].  The  theme  seems  overloaded  with  adjectives 
such  as  "blue"  (line  13),  "majestic"  (line  12),  "green"  (line  10), 
and  "white"  (line  9).    "Woolly"  is  misspelled  in  line  9. 

Comparison. — ^The  theme  contains  less  originality  than  theme 
No.  29,  but  it  is  perhaps  more  genuine  than  theme  No.  12. 

Theme  No.  12  Grade  81^  per  cent 

A  Wonderful  Night 

It  was  a  wonderful  night.  And  as  I  lay  m  the  swing  upon  the  back-porch 
I  could  not  help  but  think  of  the  beauty  and  wonder  of  it  all.  Eveiythmg  was 
perfectly  stiQ  except  for  the  sweet  strains  of  music  coming  from  some-where 
off  over  the  lake,  and  the  lap,  lap,  lap,  of  the  waters  upon  the  sandy  shore. 
As  I  opened  my  eyes,  I  looked  up  into  the  beautiful  heaven  just  filled  with  the 
pretty  little  twinkling  stars,  and  the  big  old  moon  looked  down  upon  me  and 
made  me  think  of  that  little  song,  ''the  moon  has  his  eyes  on  you,  so  be  careful 
of  what  you  do.''  My  gaze  thai  wandered  off  to  the  opposite  shore,  which 
was  then  just  a  mere  shadow  with  here  and  there  little  bright  lights  flickering 
from  among  the  shadowy  trees.  The  lake  was  sublime,  the  reflection  of  the 
moon  upon  it  made  what  looked  like  a  beautiful  golden  path  all  the  way  across; 
the  little  ripples  you  could  see  and  the  coloring  and  ail  just  made  you  think 
loveland. 

Meriis. — This  theme  has  a  very  distinct  tone,  and  the  person- 
ality presented  excites  curiosity  [20].  There  are  few  medianical 
errors.  The  point  of  view  is  good  and  the  order  of  details  is 
logical  [15]. 

Defects. — ^The  theme  is  perhaps  too  sentimental.  There  is 
an  objectionable  change  of  the  person  of  the  pronoun  from  line  i 
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to  line  12.  Poetry  is  quoted  as  though  it  were  prose,  and  the 
quotation  is  not  begun  with  a  capital  letter. 

Note. — ^The  comments  on  this  theme  were  very  interesting. 
The  criticisms  were  quite  decided  but  not  in  agreement.  Many  of 
the  judges  claimed  for  the  theme  a  simple  effective  naturalness, 
asserting  it  to  be  the  truthful  expression  of  a  normal  adolescent 
with  a  pleasing,  naive  personality.  Others  disliked  the  personality 
of  the  writer,  claiming  for  her  a  shallow  sentimentality,  which 
reflected  a  fondness  for  mawkish  songs  and  stories.  That  which 
some  of  the  judges  called  naturalness,  others  called  sentimentality. 
There  seems  to  be  a  transition  in  the  mood  of  the  description,  which 
some  of  the  judges  called  a  passing  from  awe  or  sublimity  to  gushi- 
ness  or  ridiculousness. 

Perhaps  the  fact  that  the  composition  aroused  curiosity  and 
drew  out  such  decided  criticisms  because  of  its  unique  tone  of 
personality  should  be  considered  a  very  great  merit. 

Theme  No.  27  Grade  81  per  cent 

A  Rainy  Day  in  the  Country 

One  rainy  afternoon  I  was  sitting  on  the  porch  of  my  grandfather's  house, 
listening  to  the  rain  falling  upon  the  house  nx)f .  After  a  continuous  dry  and 
sultry  spell  the  rain  seemed  to  sweeten  and  purify  the  air.  The  clouds  were 
lying  in  high  horizontal  bands  together  with  light  and  feathery  clouds  which  is 
known  as  a  combination  of  the  drrus-nimbus  clouds.  The  rain  fell  in  a  steady 
downpour  forming  much  run-off  water,  which  caused  the  streams  to  be  greatly 

to 
swollen.  The  grass  seemed  ««  freshen  and  look  green  again  while  the  flowers 
seemed  to  straighten  up  and  face  the  world  again.  The  cows  showed  their 
appreciation  by  standing  in  their  sheds,  contentedly  chewing  their  coods,  while 
the  horses  ran  to  an  fro  letting  the  drops  of  rain  fall  upon  their  heated  backs. 
The  chickens  waded  around  through  the  rain  with  drooping  tails  and  the 
roosters  crowed  in  response  to  the  crowing  from  the  other  side  of  the  hill.  The 
ducks  were  swiomiing  in  the  pond  seemingly  unconscious  of  the  rain  falling 
upon  their  backs,  or  of  the  fact  that  they  might  get  wet. 

Soon  the  clouds  began  to  scatter  leaving  patches  of  blue  and  white  in  the 
sky,  and  I  knew  that  the  rain  was  then  about  over.  The  toads  were  then 
hopping  about  when  my  little  cousin  said  to  me,  ''See  it  has  rained  toads." 

Merits. — An  agreeable,  straightforward  style  [5].  The  details 
are  well  chosen  and  logically  presented  [18].  The  personal  touch 
in  the  anecdote  at  the  conclusion  is  quite  pleasing  [10]. 
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Defects. — ^The  greatest  objection  in  this  theme  is  the  introduction 
of  such  scientific  tenns  as  "run-off  water"  and  "dmis-nimbus 
clouds."  They  seem  pedantic  and  artificial  [10].  The  sentences  are 
monotonous.  The  third  sentence  is  poorly  constructed.  In  line  9 
"cuds"  is  misspelled.  Sentences,  i,  3,  and  5  and  lines  7  and  16 
contain  objectionable  repetitions.  The  theme  lacks  imagination 
and  is  perhaps  narrative  rather  than  descriptive  [i  5].  The  point  of 
view  is  broken,  which  break  makes  the  picture  confused. 

Comparison. — ^Less  imagination  than  theme  No.  12. 

Theme  No.  23  Grade  80  per  cent 

An  Evening  Scene 

Just  opposite  the  hill,  "Inandah,"  is  another  hill  even  more  steep  than 
Inandah.  There  is  on  the  western  slopes  of  Tnandah  beautiful,  rustling, 
green  com,  about  half  grown,  and  growing  grain,  which  responds  in  billowy 
waves  to  the  gentle  touch  of  the  south  breezes.  Tnandah  gradually  slopes 
down  mto  a  marsh  out  of  which  the  steep  hill  opposite  arises.  However,  its 
eastern  slope  has  a  heavy  growth  of  dark  green  grass  which  seems  to  ripple  in 
imison  with  the  long,  light  green,  marsh  grass.  There  are  many  kinds  of  small 
bushes,  shrubberies,  and  creeping  vines  which  seem  to  mark  the  dividing  line 
between  the  lowland  and  the  hill.  Here  and  there  on  the  beautiful  slope  stands 
an  old  oak  or  Hickory.  On  the  high  ridge,  which  must  run  for  almost  forty  rods 
without  a  break,  there  towers  a  grove  of  lofty  maples,  oaks,  hickories,  mulberry, 
and  other  spedes  of  trees,  all  of  which  are  more  or  less  intertwined  with  the 
ivy  and  wild  grape  vines.    Just  then  the  big,  red  sun,  sinking  in  the  western 

reddish 
sky,  sends  his  last  lingering  rays  thru  the  trees  and  gives  them  a  soft  ^  light 
which  Nature  makes  blend  so  well  with  the  greens.    For  only  a  brief  time 
may  one  enjoy  this  picture;  then,  all  is  changed  and  he  wonders,  if  he  had  had 
a  dream. 

Merits. — ^A  clear  and  authentic  picture.  The  theme  is  mechani- 
cally good  and  it  presents  a  use  of  well-chosen  details  [7]. 

Defects. — ^Unfortunate  repetition  in  sentence  i.  The  expression 
''a  grove  towers"  in  line  11  is  crude  [4],  and  '^makes  blend"  in 
line  15  is  awkward  [3].  ''Last  lingering  ray"  in  line  14  is  trite  [10]. 
The  word  ''hickory"  in  line  10  should  not  be  capitalized.  The 
picture  presented  is  not  clear  because  of  a  failure  to  establish  a 
point  of  view.  In  line  16  the  word  "then"  is  unfortunate  in  intro- 
ducing a  time  element,  which  the  reader  does  not  expect.    The 
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title  does  not  fit  the  theme  well,  as  the  idea  of  evening  is  not  men- 
tioned before  the  eighth  sentence. 

TABLE  SHOWING  fflGHEST  GRADE,  LOWEST 

GRADE,  AND  AVERAGE  GRADE  OF  EACH 

OF  THE  TWELVE  THEMES' 


No.  of  Theme 
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81 
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SOME  COMMENTS  ON  THE  RESULTS  OF  THE  INVESTIGATION 

Some  comments  upon  the  complete  investigation  are  perhaps 
appropriate.  One  might  ask  whether  such  judgment  as  was 
passed  by  the  persons  selected  for  the  present  investigation,  who 
were  all  teachers  of  English,  should  be  considered  final  or  even 
reliable.  Might  it  not  represent  a  very  conventionalized  sort  of 
judgment  by  a  restricted  class  ?  Would  the  judgment  have  been 
the  same  if  made  by  editors  or  writers,  for  instance  ?  A  further 
investigation  in  which  a  less  restricted  dass  of  people  should  act  as 
judges  would,  no  doubt,  be  very  interesting.  It  is  believed,  how- 
ever, that  the  criticisms  received  upon  these  themes  were  the  result 
of  very  careful  study  made  by  persons  who  are  familiar  with  the 
best  in  literature  and  who  are,  at  the  same  time,  alert  to  any  modem 
tendencies  in  writing. 

It  was  evident  that  the  viewpoint  of  the  judges  was  one  which 
looked  to  literary  style  quite  as  much  as  to  mechanical  correctness. 
In  fact,  the  greater  emphasis  seems  to  have  been  placed  upon  the 
former,  and  the  comments  of  aU  the  judges  were  quite  similar 
in  their  criticisms  of  the  content  as  well  as  of  the  mechanics  of  the 

'  Tables  sbowing  the  grading  of  eadi  theme  by  all  the  judges  are  omitted  for  lack 
of  spaoe. 
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writing.    These  comments,  however,  did  not  give  the  impression 
of  convention  but  rather  of  freshness  and  individuality. 

To  be  sure,  many  of  the  expressions  used  by  the  judges  in 
criticism  of  the  themes  were  somewhat  abstract,  and  yet  they  were 
probably  highly  suggestive  and  symbolic  and  as  exact  as  possible. 
Such  qualities  as  literary  style,  genuineness,  originality,  effectiveness 
and  the  like  cannot  be  reduced  to  concrete  terms  and  measured  as 
one  would  measure  doth  by  the  yard.  It  is  no  doubt  true,  how- 
ever, that,  among  persons  of  similar  cultivation  and  literary  appre- 
ciation, such  terms  as  "mood,"  "feeling,"  "atmosphere,"  etc.,  have 
rather  definite  and  common  significance  when  applied  to  written 
compositions.  It  is  believed  that  the  very  universal  acceptance 
of  such  expressions  justifies  their  use  in  such  an  investigation  as  the 
present  one.  At  the  best,  words  are  merely  symbols,  and  so  to 
criticize  a  written  composition  is  necessarily  to  go  one  step  farther 
into  the  use  of  artificiality  and  symbolism. 
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SUPPLEMENTARY  WORK  IN  EXPOSITION 

In  our  fourth-semester  English  classes  in  the  St.  Louis  high  schools 
our  composition  work  covers  the  chapter  on  exposition  in  one  of  the 
standard  texts.  Since  this  book  has  been  used  several  years,  we  are 
at  times  almost  sure  that  some  piece  of  work  handed  in  has  ''come  down 
to  us  from  a  former  generation."  This  bounteous  lengthening  out  of  the 
life  of  a  theme  b  really  absurdly  easy  in  a  big  school,  and  the  students 
do  not  condemn  it  rigorously.  To  meet  this  difficulty,  I  have  been 
giving  supplementary  subjects  in  which  the  work  could  be  partly  mapped 
out  in  class  .and  finished  at  home.  I  wanted  to  b^gin  with  unfamiliar 
but  easy  material,  and  because  none  of  my  sixty  had  been  able  to  explain 
some  references  to  constellations  in  their  reading,  I  showed  both  divisions 
how  to  find  a  star-group  on  a  simple  planisphere.  This  supplemented 
some  textbook  exercises  in  explaining  simple  mechanisms,  and  what 
the  students  handed  in  was  better  than  usual  and  was  their  own  work. 
A  timbale-iron  and  the  loud  and  soft  pedals  of  a  piano  also  made  good 
units  for  this  sort  of  exercise.  Some  of  our  material  has  come  from 
magazines,  and  more  of  this  sort  has  been  contributed  by  the  dass  than 
by  the  teacher.  Short  expository  articles  have  been  read  aloud  from 
the  Youths*  Companion^  the  Literary  Digest,  and  the  Engineering  Record, 
and  the  students  have  practiced  condensing  them.  Several  habitually 
hand  in  their  first  and  last  versions,  and  these  usually  show  a  good 
advance  in  clearness  and  brevity.  Some  of  the  articles  used  in  this  way 
are:  one  on  snow  fighting  in  New  York  {Engineering  Record),  one  on  the 
prevention  of  landslides  at  Mount  Vernon  by  a  drainage-scheme  {Literary 
Digest),  and  one  on  rat-proofing  in  New  Orleans  as  a  precaution  against  the 
plague  {Engineering  Record).  Subjects  like  these  were  more  interesting 
to  the  boys,  while  the  girls  enjoyed  interpreting  a  proverb,  an  allegory, 
or  a  short  poem.  And  all  the  dass,  except  a  vanishing  minority,  like 
to  explain  a  somewhat  subtle  joke.  They  are  reading  Lamb  and  Addi- 
son, and  some  are  reading  Goldsmith  at  home,  and  they  grow  in  ability 
to  see  the  point  of  a  mild  pleasantry.  In  one  division  our  ''grouse- 
in-the-gxmroom"  story  is  the  dialogue  between  the  two  truck  gardeners: 
"Wha'd  ye  git  for  yer  taters?"    "Not  so  much  as  I  callated.    But 
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then,  I  didn't  callate  I  would.''  In  this  case  I  have  fared  better  than 
the  second  speaker.  The  unsuggested  co-operation  of  the  children  in 
bringing  material  was  a  pleasant  surprise.  I  "got  more  than  I  callated 
to."  But  then,  considering  the  general  alertness  of  these  students, 
I  may  subconsciously  have  "callated  to." 

Julia  Davenport  Randall 
SoLDAN  High  School 
St.  Loms,  Mo. 


GRADING  COMPOSITION 

The  following  scheme  of  grading  written  composition  is  employed 
in  our  school  and  may  be  suggestive  to  other  teachers. 


For  a  composition  to  be  an  "A"  paper  it  must  be  "A"  in  quality  of 
writing — which  means,  goad  writing.  Good  writing  is  careful  writing, 
neat,  and  easy  to  read.  It  must  show  that  it  was  not  hurriedly  done, 
and  it  must  bear  a  favorable  impression  to  the  eye.  The  formation  of 
the  words  must  not  be  haphazard  in  structure,  and  each  letter  of  each 
word  must  be  that  letter /iitf 3^  and  plainly,  and  it  must  not  be  possible  to 
construe  it  as  another  letter.  For  instance,  the  word  "man"  may  be 
written  in  long  hand  ambiguously,  that  is,  so  that  it  admits  of  two 
meanings.  It  all  depends  upon  the  formation  of  the  letters  "  m  "  and  "  n  " 
as  to  whether  it  spells  "man"  or  "mau"  or  "wan"  or  " wau."  Ambigu- 
ous words  wiU  not  appear  in  class  "A"  work  in  composition  in  these 
classes.  Further,  there  will  not  be  any  errors  in  spelling,  capitalization, 
or  pimctuation.  No  visible  alterations  or  erasures  will  be  found.  Para^ 
graphing,  spacing,  and  indention — all  these  and  many  other  qualities 
will  be  "just  right"  if  it  merits  "A."  The  right  words  will  always  be 
in  the  right  place.  The  sentence  structure  will  be  logical,  and  the  whole 
tone  of  the  paper  will  be  of  high  class.  It  will  require  all  that  a  student 
can  do  to  make  "A."  One  or  two  can  make  it  now.  Others  can  attain 
it.    "  A  "  means  90  or  above. 

"B" 

"  B  "  is  the  grade  mark  that  is  given  to  papers  that  are  good  in  many 
particulars.  However,  there  may  be  a  few  errors  of  small  omissions 
or  misspelled  words  that  the  student  seemed  unable  to  detect  before 
handing  in  the  paper  for  correction  and  grading.  It  will  be  given  in  a 
large  number  of  cases  when  the  writer  was  almost  certain  the  paper 
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would  be  "A/'  for  it  is  hard  to  detect  our  own  errors,  and  it  may  be  the 
grade  of  work  for  which  the  writer  has  received  ''A"  many  times  before. 
It  is  possible  for  many  students  to  make  ''B/'  for  it  is  possible  for  many 
students  to  do  good  work.    "B'*  is  80  to  90. 


''  C  "  is  for  those  who,  for  various  causes,  may  fall  short  of  "  B."  It 
is  a  transient  station  for  many,  for  there  are  many  who,  by  pure  diligence 
and  hard  work  will  bring  their  efforts  to  merit  more.  It  is  also  a  tempo- 
rary place  for  those  who  do  not  care.  The  student  who  does  not  heed 
corrections  will  be  given  the  "D"  grade,  which  means  unsatisfactory. 
^'C"  ultimately  may  mean  those  who  tried  hard  all  the  time,  seemed 
always  diligent,  but  merely  maintained  their  own  without  apparent 
improvement.  "C"  will  not  include  careless  writers.  A  careless, 
half-written  paper,  to  say  nothing  of  the  wording  and  thought,  does  not 
merit  a  passing  grade,  and  will  not  receive  such  a  grade.  Such  a  writer 
has  not  mastered  elementary  composition,  and  the  course  is  arranged  so 
that  the  student  may  take  it  two  years,  or  imtil  he  becomes  a  careful, 
accurate  writer. 

"Inefficient"  means  so  poor  that  it  would  be  a  reflection  upon  the 
teacher  if  the  work  were  passed  upon  as  satisfactory  by  that  teacher. 
"Careless''  means  the  student  who  does  not  care  to  pay  the  price  for  a 
"pass."    "Indifferent"  is  the  student  who  heeds  not  instruction.    "  D  " 

includes  these. 

Harvey  £.  Paffo&d 
Geokgia  Nosmal  and  Industrial  College 

MniXDGEVILLE,  Ga. 


PICTURES  FOR  THE  USE  OF  TEACHERS  OF  ENGLISH  IP 
Scott:  "Ivanhoe" 

ILLUSTRATED  EDITIONS 

Illustrated  by  £.  Boyd  Smith.    Many  full-page  colored  illustrations. 

Houghton  Mifflin  Co.    $2 .  50. 

Athenaeum  edition.    Good  illustrations.    Wesseb. 

Illustrated  by  Gordon  Browne.    A.  &  C.  Black.    10  illustrations. 

Illustrated  2-vol.  edition.    Crowell.    $2.50. 

Luxembourg  edition.    17  illustrations  by  H.  M.  Eaton.    Crowdl.    $1 .  50. 

Nottingham  edition.    With  KenHworih  in  2-vol.  set.    Crowell.    $3 .  50. 

*  See  the  English  Journal  for  October,  19x5,  p.  526,  and  December,  1915,  p.  671. 
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In  set,  illustrated  cabinet  edition.  Good  illustrations.  Dana,  Estes  &  Co. 
Ivanhoe,  2  vols.    $3 .  00. 

Edited  by  C.  &  L.  Mazey.  1 2  full-page  illustrations,  colored  map.  Woild 
School  Book  Co.    So.  50. 

In  Heather  illustrated  edition.  Harpers.  Sold  separately,  xo  illustra- 
tions.   $1 .  00  per  vol. 

In  English  Classics.    16  illustrations  by  C.  E.  Brock.    Heath.    So.  50. 

In  illustrated  library  edition.  Houghton  Mifflin  Co.  100  engravings 
inset,  each  Si. 00. 

Edition  containing  twelve  colored  illustrations  by  Marjorie  Greif .  Excel- 
lent.   Lippincott.    S2 .  50. 

Macmillan.    2  vols.,  each  So.  50. 

Map  in  Standard  Literary  Series,  Newson.    So.  40. 

A  few  illustrations  in  copy  in  set.    J.  D.  Morris  Co.,  Philadelphia. 

Illustrated  by  C.  E.  Brock  in  set.    Nisbet. 

Edition  with  18  illustrations.    Oxford  University  Press.    So.  75. 

108  illustrations  for  entire  set,  portraits  and  reproductions  of  paintings. 
Set  sold  by  Wanamaker.    Si  5 .  00,  S8 .  00. 

130  illustrations  by  Marie,  Lix,  Scott,  Riou.    Ward,  Locke  &  Co.    S3 .  00. 

Illustrated  edition.    Winston.    Si. 00. 

PRINTS  AMD  SPECIAL  ILLUSTRATIONS 

Set  of  70  blueprints,  very  good;  characters,  scenes,  tournament,  etc. 
Thompson  Publishing  Co.,  Syracuse,  N.Y. 

8  amusing  illustrations  in  Thackeray's  Burlesques^  with  Christmas  stories. 
Biographical  edition.    Harpers.    Si. 75. 

Rebecca  and  Rowena.  Pictures  by  Abbey.  Scrihner's  Magmne,  XXI, 
134  (February,  1907). 

GENERAL  REFERENCE,  ILLUSTRATED  BOOKS 

Armor 

Tuck's  post  cards,  Armory,  Tower  of  London. 

Arms  and  Armor.  C.  H.  Ashdown.  450  engravings,  30  plates.  Dodge. 
S4.00. 

Heroes  of  Chivalry.  Armor,  tournaments.  Out  of  print.  Dodd,  Mead 
&Co. 

Some  illustrations  for  Ivanhoe  in  Tales  of  Chivalry,  selected  by  Rolfe. 
American  Book  Co.    So.  50. 

Crusades 

Heroes  of  the  Crusades.  50  full-page  illustrations.  Lothiop,  Lee  & 
Shepard.    Si .  50. 

History  of  the  Crusades.    Major  Proctor.    150  illustrations.    Phil.,  1856. 

Stories  from  the  Crusades.  J.  H.  Kelman.  Colored  illustrations.  £.  P. 
Dutton.    So.  50 
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The  Crusades.  T.  A.  Archer  and  C.  L.  EJngisford.  Numerous  illustrations 
of  persons  and  places.  Some  for  Jews  and  knights.  Map.  Putnam.  Story 
of  the  Nations  Series.    $1.75. 

The  Crusaders.    A.  J.  Church.    8  plates.    Macmillan.    $1 .  75. 

Via  Cruets.    Crawford.    Illustrated  by  L.  Loeb.    Macmillan.    $x .  50. 

When  Knights  Were  Bold.  £.  M.  Tappan.  Life  of  Middle  Ages,  knights, 
castles,  crusades,  life  of  road.    Houghton  Mifflin  Co.    $2.00. 

English  Villages.  P.  H.  Ditchfield.  Pott,  1901.  Nonnan  castle,  diagram 
of  manor,  tournament,  Saxon  relics,  old  cottages,  beating  acorns  for  swine,  etc. 

Mediaeval  England.  Mary  Bateson.  Putnam.  Story  of  the  Nations 
Series.  $1 .  75.  90  illustrations:  cooking,  dinner,  dress  of  churchman,  villain, 
etc.,  castle,  barbican,  tourney,  friar,  monk,  crusader,  etc. 

Conquest  to  Charter.    EstelleRoss.    Good.    Crowell.    About  $1.00. 

The  Normans.  Sarah  Ome  Jewett.  Putnam.  Story  of  the  Nations 
Seri^.  $1 .  75.  Map  of  Europe,  Norman  costumes,  knighting,  archer,  min- 
strel, battle  axes,  Norman  lady,  etc. 

History  of  Richard!.  J.  and  J.*  S.  C.  Abbott.  Harpers.  So.  50.  Preach- 
ing of  Crusades,  Richard  on  his  journey,  ramparts  of  Acre,  route  of  fleet,  etc. 

With  Richard  the  Fearless.  A  Tale  of  the  Red  Crusade.  Paul  Creswick. 
Some  good  illustrations.    Dutton.    $1 .  50. 

Royal  Characters  from  the  Works  of  Scott.  W.  T.  Dobson.  1 2  photographs. 
London,  x88i.    $1 .  75. 

**RoBiN  Hood" 

Bold  Robin  and  His  Forest  Rangers.  Illustrated  in  color  by  F.  I.  Bennett. 
Fair.    Dutton.    $1 .  20. 

Life  and  Adventures  of  Robin  Hood.  10  colored  illustrations  and  numerous 
woodcuts.    McKay.    $1 .  00. 

Merry  Adventures  of  Robin  Hood.  Howard  Pyle.  Many  excellent  draw- 
ings.   Scribner.    $3.00. 

Some  Merry  Adventures  of  Robin  Hood.  Selections  from  the  foregoing. 
Scribner.    So.  50. 

In  Lincoln  Green.    A  Story  of  Robin  Hood.    £.  Gilliat.    Dutton.    Si .  00. 

Forest  Outlaws.    £.  Gilliat.    Dutton.    Si .  50. 

Robin  Hood  and  the  Three  Kings.  Alfred  Noyes.  4  illustrations  in  color. 
F.  A.  Stokes.    S1.7S- 

Robin  Hood.  4  illustrations  and  10  colored  plates.  Caldwell.  Si. 25; 
also  an  edition  at  So.  50. 

Robin  Hood.    J.  Walker  McSpadden.    Crowell.    New  York.    So.  50. 

Robin  Hood  and  His  Adventures.  Paul  Creswick.  Iliustrated  by  T.  H. 
Robinson.    Excellent.    Dutton. 

Robin  Hood:  His  Book.  £.M.  Tappan.  Illustrated  in  color  by  Charlotte 
Harding.    Little,  Brown  &  Co.    Si .  50. 
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Robin  Hood.  Illustrated  by  Lucy  Fitch  Perkins.  12  colored  illustrations 
and  many  others.    Very  good.    Stokes.    $1 .  50. 

Story  of  Robin  Hood  and  His  Merry  Men.  John  Finnemore.  8  colored 
plates  by  Allan  Stewart.    Macmillan.    $2.00. 

Stories  of  Robin  Hood.  A.  E.  Marshall.  Illustrated  by  A.  S.  Forret. 
Told  to  the  Children  Series.    Dutton.    So.  50. 

Young  Robin  Hood.  G.  Manville  Fenn.  30  illustrations.  Altemus. 
lo.so. 

The  Scenery  of  Sherwood  Forest.  With  an  Account  of  Some  Eminent 
People  Once  Resident  There.  FuU-page  illustrations.  Joesph  Rodgers. 
Doubleday,  Page  &  Co. 

East  Riding  of  Yorkshire.    20  illustrations,  2  maps. 

North  Riding.  29  illustrations,  9  maps.  J.  E.  Morris.  Methuen. 
Each  25.  6d. 

Isving:  "The  Sketch-Book" 

ILLUSTRATED  EDITIONS 

Famous  Juvenile  Classics.    Illustrated  throughout.    Cassell. 

Edition  published  by  Caldwell.    $1 .  25. 

Edition  containing  ten  sketches  illustrated  in  color.    Chatterton-Peck. 

I0.45. 

Luxembourg  edition.    21  illustrations.    Crowell.    $1.50. 

Nottingham  Series.    2  vols.,  with  Tales  of  a  Traveler.    Crowell.    $3. 50. 

English  Classics.    Numerous  small  iUustrations.    Good.    Heath.    So.  50. 

Thin  Paper  Series.    Good  illustrations.    Lippincott.    $1.25. 

Twenty-four  half-tone  plates.    McKay.    $2 .  00. 

Artist's  edition.    120  engravings.    Putnam.    1864. 

Hudson  edition.    Numerous  unusual  illustrations.    Putnam.    $1 .  50. 

Knickerbocker  edition.    Numerous  illustrations.    Putnam. 

Cazton  edition.    Illustrations  by  Sullivan.    Scribner.    2  vob.    $2 .  50. 

Stories  and  Legends  from  Irving.    Putnam. 

Sketch^Book.    Van  Tassel  edition.    Putnam.    $6. 00. 

SPECIAL  HELPS 

Picturesque  Hudson.    Clifton  Johnson.    Few  illustrations  for  Irving. 

KO6COE 

Portrait  of  Lorenzo  di  Medici.    Thompson,  867^.    University  prints,  C384. 
Tomb  of  Lorenzo  di  Medici.    University  prints,  C459. 

RUSAL  LIFE  IN  ENGLAND 

Among  English  Hedgerows.    Clifton  Johnson.    Macmillan.    $2.50. 
PiOuresque  English  Cottages  and  Their  Doorway  Gardens.    P.  H.  Ditcfafidd. 
Winston.    $2.00. 
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Irving:  "Rip  Van  Winkle" 

Edition  illustrated  by  Darley.    Baxdeen.    So.  15. 

As  played  by  Joseph  Jefferson.  Numerous  photographs.  Dodd,  Mead 
&  Co.    $2 .  50  and  less. 

Illustrated  with  50  full-page  colored  plates  by  Arthur  Rackham.  Excel- 
lent.   Some  fantastic.    Doubleday,  Pa^e  &  Co.    $5 .  00. 

Globe  School  Book  edition.    So.  30. 

Birch-bark  edition.  Numerous  quaint  small  illustrations,  colored.  John 
W.  Luce-    So.  75. 

Cranford  Series.    Illustrated  by  G.  H.  Boughton.    Fair.    Macmillan. 

Si.  so- 
Illustrated  edition.    Doubleday ,  Pa^e  &  Co.    S3  •  00. 
Illustrated  by  F.  S.  Cobum.    Good.    Putnam.    Si .  75- 
Child's  Rip  Van  Winkle.    M.  L.  Kirk.    12  illustrations  in  color.    Very 

good.    S2. 00  down. 

Theatre  Rip  Van  Winkle.    Figures  to  cut  out.    Glue  Series  for  children. 

F.  A.  Stokes. 

Set  of  10  blueprints.    Thompson.    So.  10. 

Chsistmas  Sketcses 

Manor  Houses  of  England.  P.  H.  Ditchfield.  Good  illustrati<»is.  Scrib- 
ner  importation. 

Old  Christmas.  Illustrated  by  Caldecott.  Cheap  reprint  by  Altemus. 
So.  40. 

Old-fashioned  Christmas  Day.  Illustrated  by  Cedl  Alden.  Doran. 
So.  so. 

Old-fashioned  Christmas  Eoe.    Illustrated  by  Cedl  Alden.    Doran.    So.  so. 

Old  Christmas.    Acorn  Series.    9s  illustrations.    Dodge.    So.  so. 

Old  Christmas.    Vine  Tree  Series.    Dodge.    So.  so. 

Old  Christmas.  27  colored  illustrations  and  other  text  illustrations.  Good. 
Illustrated  by  Cecil  Alden.    Dodd.    S2.00. 

Christmas  at  Bracebridge  HalL  Illustrated  by  Arthxu:  Dixon.  Many  in 
colors.    Very  good.    Dutton.    Si. 00. 

English  IdyUs.  24  illustrations  in  color,  by  Brock.  Excellent.  Dutton. 
S2.00. 

Christmas^  2  booklets,  and  Christmas  Dinner,  illustrated  by  Brock  in  color. 
Good.    Jacobs.    So.  25  each. 

Old  Christmas.    Numerous  good  illustrations  by  Caldecott.    Macmillan. 

Si.  50. 

Bracebridge  HaU.    Illustrations  by  Caldecott.    Macmillan.    Si. 00. 

Christmas  Sketches.  Irving.  9  good  illustrations:  coach,  dinner,  manor, 
etc.    (Saturday  Evening  Mail,  New  York,  Christmas  number,  1909.) 
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Pears^  Annual,  1908.  Many  excellent  illustrations  of  living's  Ckrishnas 
Sketches^  some  full-page  colored.  A.  &  F.  Pears.  71-75  New  Oxford  St., 
London.    About  6d, 

Old  Christmas.    Broadway  Booklets.    Routledge.    I0.75. 

Oldntime  Parson.    P.  H.  Ditchfidd.    Dutton.    $2.50. 

Parish  Clerk.    P.  H.  Ditchfield.    Dutton.    $2.50. 

COUNTRY  CHURCH 

Stoke  Pogis.    Cosmos,  2540.    Thompson,  4107,  4319. 

STRATFORD-ON-AVON 

Stratford  Pictures.    Cosmos,  1326,  1989,  2526. 

Brown's  Famous  Picttures,  24,  37,  127,  1635. 

Perry,  73,  74,  74A,  74B,  74C,  74l>,  75,  7SB.    Elson  prints. 

Red  Horse  Hotel.    Thompson,  4332.    Irving's  room,  Thompson,  4333. 

Charlecote.    Thompson,  4333),  4334. 

Stratford  on  Avon.    Sidney  Lee.    Lippincott.    $1.50. 

The  Avon  and  Shakspere's  Country.    A.G.Bradley.    Dutton.    $3.50. 

Shakspere's  Town  and  Times.    H.  S.  and  C.  W.  Ward.    Lippincott.    $1.50. 

boar's  head  tavern 
Cheapside  and  Boar's  Head  in  Inns  and  Taverns  of  Old  London.    H.  C. 
Shelley.    L.C.Page.    $2.50. 

FalstafF.    Thompson,  455, 1294-956,  245. 
Prince  Hal  as  Henry  V.    Thompson. 

MUTABILITY  OF  LITERATURE 

Portraits  in  any  English  Literature. 

Chaucer,  47c,  Sidney,  374c,  Spenser,  58c,  Shakspere,  55c,  in  Hiompson 
prints. 

Westminster  School.    Thompson,  4101.    Deaneiy.    Thompson,  4099. 
Recollections  oj  a  Town-Boy  at  Westminster.    Capt.  F.  Markham. 

WESTMINSTER  ABBEY 

Brown,  908, 146, 151, 1041,  921;  Cosmos,  2466-67,  2470,  2479. 
Perry,  1485-6-7-7B.    Thompson,  4077-4100. 
Tuck's  postals.    Set  of  six:  7033. 
Many  books  on  Westminster. 

A  ROYAL  POET 

Windsor  Castle:  An  Historical  Romance.  Illustrations.  Methueiu 
SS.6d. 

Thompson  prints,  4136-38;  Cosmos,  1488. 

Windsor.    Sir  R.  R.  Holmes.    20  colored  plates.    Macmillan.    $3.00. 
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Ikving:  "The  Legend  oe  Sleepy  Hollow" 

Regular  edition.  70  illustrations,  many  in  4  colors,  by  Arthur  I.  Keller. 
Good.    Bobbs-Merrill  Co.    $2.00. 

"Sleepy  Hollow  in  Twentieth  Century."    Book  News.    June,  1907. 

Pictures  by  Arthur  Keller.    Reader  (November,  1906),  VHI,  653-55. 

"In  the  Sleepy  Hollow  Country,"  New  England  Maganne,  N.S.  XXHI 
(December,  1900),  449-69. 

The  Kaaterskill  Region.    2  maps.    KaaterskUl  Publishing  Co.,  New  York. 

Legend  of  Sleepy  Hollow,  Young  of  Heart  Series.  Illustrated.  Dana, 
Estes&Co.    So.  50. 

Legend  of  Sleepy  Hollow.    Illustrated  by  Cobum.    Putnam.    $1 .  75. 

Chronicles  of  Tarrytown,  and  Sleepy  Hollow.  Edgar  M.  Bacon.  Map, 
mills,  church,  manor  house,  graveyard,  home  of  Katrina,  etc.  Putnam. 
$1.25. 

Sleepy  Hollow.    Cosmos,  2334;  bridge,  2335. 

Sleepy  HoUow.    Perry,  2105;  church,  2106;  river,  21 15. 

Sleepy  Hollow.  Thompson,  14094;  bridge,  14365;  church,  r4364;  river, 
X4622. 

Irving  postals.  Simnyside,  several  for  Hollow,  etc.  Rotograph  Co., 
New  York.    Lavine  &  Russell,  Tarrytown,  N.Y. 

INDIAN  TRAITS 

Village  scene,  trading,  defense  of  villages,  Morris'  Primary  History  of  Ike 
United  Stales.    Lippincott. 

Indian  Treaty.    Thompson,  ^Sd;  war  costume,  sSd,  4i~42(f . 
Indian  Group  and  wigwam,  5i(f;  teaching  Indians,  27^. 

Pmr.TP  OE  POKONOKET 

Thompson,  blueprint,  30^:. 

Philip's  death,  in  Morris'  Primary  History  of  tke  United  Stales. 

King  Philip.    Abbott.    Death  of  Alexander,  etc.    Harpers.    So.  50. 

King  Philip's  War.    G.  W.  EUis  and  J.  E.  Morris.    Graf  ton  Press.    $2.00. 

The  Young  Puritans  in  King  Philip's  War.    Little,  Brown  &  Co.    $1 .  25. 

Cornelia  Carhart  Ward 
Hunter  College  High  School 
New  York  City 
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EDITORIAL 


Stepping  forward  with  one  foot  while  backing  up  with  the  other 
seems  to  have  been  the  feat  performed  by  the  National  Conference 
"Comprehen-  ^^  Uniform  Entrance  Requirements  at  its  meeting 
sbe^and  in  New  York  on  February  22.  As  the  minutes 
''Restricted"  reproduced  on  another  page  of  this  issue  of  the 
Journal  show,  the  modest  recommendation  adopted  four  years 
ago,  to  the  effect  that  colleges  so  desiring  might  set  examinations 
not  requiring  a  prescribed  list  of  books,  has  become  the  'Compre- 
hensive Plan"  and  occupies  the  place  of  honor.  The  alternative 
requirement,  however,  has  been  made  more  "restricted"  than 
ever,  and  better  adapted  to  cramming,  by  being  divided  into 
"preliminary"  and  "final."  The  extent  to  which  reaction  has 
gone  in  limiting  the  options  of  candidates  choosing  the  second 
alternative  will  not  be  known  until  the  committee  appointed  to 
revise  the  Ksts  of  books  for  "reading"  and  "study"  finishes  its 
work. 

The  total  outcome  may  be  described  as  a  draw.  The  coaching 
schools  have  apparently  gained  their  desire  for  a  return  to  a  require- 
ment so  limited  that  boys  may  be  drilled  upon  every  detail  of  it. 
Like  the  good  batter,  the  "examinee"  will  be  able  to  anticipate 
the  questions  of  the  examiner  and  make  a  home  nm,  or  at  least  a 
scratch  hit.  The  majority  of  the  schools,  on  the  other  hand, 
whose  function  of  preparing  for  college  is  a  distinctly  minor  one,  will 
no  longer  be  unduly  influenced  by  the  reports  of  the  Conference, 
for  the  reason  that  their  graduates  need  not  now  "get  up"  detailed 
information  on  a  few  overworked  classics  studied  for  examination 
only. 

It  is  xmfortunate  that  the  Conference  should  in  the  end  have 
refused  to  declare  in  favor  of  allotting  separate  credits  to  literature 
and  composition.  The  reasons  for  this  were  doubtless  various. 
Those  favoring  a  short  list  of  prescribed  books  probably  foresaw 
the  possibility  that  a  strict  composition  requirement,  apart  from 
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the  memory  of  facts  about  authors,  allusions,  etc.,  might  prove 
an  insurmountable  barrier  to  some  of  the  indifferent  charges  com- 
mitted to  their  care.  Others  perhaps  had  had  no  experience 
with  the  new  plan  of  organizing  the  English  course  so  as  to  dis- 
tinguish the  merely  practical  from  the  highly  aesthetic,  and  hence 
feared  serious  injury  to  the  English  course  and  to  methods  of 
teaching  English.  Others  still  may  have  detected  a  false  note 
in  the  proposal  to  separate,  an  attempt  to  hamper  the  freedom  of 
the  schools  in  a  new  way.  With  this  third  view  all  lovers  of  free- 
dom must  sympathize.  Nevertheless,  the  separation  of  the 
teaching  of  English  as  a  training  for  work  from  the  teaching  of  it  as 
a  preparation  for  the  enjoyment  of  leisure  is  rapidly  growing  in 
favor  and  will  mark  the  present  decade,  as  the  imion  of  rhetoric 
and  literary  study  did  that  which  closed  the  last  century. 

Meanwhile,  what  of  the  restricted  "preliminary"  on  reading  and 
study?  Must  we  have  a  prophet  to  foretell  that  the  colleges 
which  now  favor  it  will  take  a  different  view  when  its  results  are 
apparent  ?  The  boy  who  must  be  driven  to  cram  himself  full  of 
facts  in  order  to  get  into  college  is  not  likely  to  exert  himself 
afterward — ^unless,  indeed,  some  similar  pressure  is  brought  to 
bear.  Surely  no  college  wishes  to  carry  dead  timber  or  be  repre- 
sented by  it.  In  any  case,  education  is  a  public,  not  a  private, 
fimction,  and  the  ideals  which  urge  to  advancement  in  the  case  of 
one  set  of  educational  institutions  will  make  themselves  felt  in  others 
also.  In  the  long  run  it  wiU  appear  that  all  Americans  want 
their  children  to  be  taught,  not  through  the  memory  alone,  but 
also  through  reflection. 

Special  attention  is  called  to  the  announcement  in  the  News 
and  Notes  of  the  special  meeting  of  the  National 
2lLSr  ^""^  Council  to  be  held  in  New  York  City,  July  s  and  6, 
during  the  annual  convention  of  the  National  Edu- 
cation Association. 
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NEWS  AND  NOTES 


THE  NATIONAL  CONFERENCE  ON  UNIFORM  ENTRANCE 
REQUIREMENTS  IN  ENGLISH 

Abridged  minutes  of  the  meeting  of  February  22,  19 16 

The  Conference  met  at  Teachers  College,  Columbia  University,  on 
February  22,  1916,  nineteen  delegates  being  present,  as  follows:  New 
England  Association  of  Colleges  and  Secondary  Schools:  Professor 
William  A.  Neilson,  Harvard  University;  Mr.  Alfred  M.  Hitchcock,  High 
School,  Hartford,  Connecticut;  Principal  Geoige  H:  Browne,  Browne 
and  Nichols  School,  Cambridge,  Massachusetts.  Association  of  Col- 
leges and  Preparatory  Schools  of  the  Middle  States  and  Maryland: 
Dean  Francis  H.  Stoddard,  New  York  University ;  Professor  Clarence  G. 
Child,  University  of  Pennsylvania;  Principal  Theodore  C.  MitchiU, 
Jamaica  High  School,  New  York.  North  Central  Association  of  Col- 
leges and  Secondary  Schools:  Professor  Fred  N.  Scott,  University  of 
Michigan;  Principal  £.  L.  Miller,  Northwestern  High  School,  Detroit; 
Professor  James  F.  Hosic,  Chicago  Normal  College.  Southern  Associa- 
tion of  Colleges  and  Preparatory  Schools:  Professor  Edwin  Mims,  Van- 
derbilt  University.  College  Entrance  Examination  Board:  Professor 
H.  R.  Steeves,  Columbia  University;  Head  Master  Wilson  Farrand, 
Newark  Academy;  Head  Master  F.  W.  Pine,  Gilman  Country  School, 
Baltimore.  Conference  of  New  England  Colleges  on  Entrance  Require- 
ments in  English:  Professor  G.  B.  Churchill,  Amherst  College;  Professor 
Wilbur  L.  Cross,  Yale  University;  Professor  Fred  P.  Emery,  Dart- 
mouth College.  College  Conference  on  English  in  the  Central  Atlantic 
States:  Dean  Arthur  H.  Quinn,  University  of  Pennsylvania;  Professor 
Franklin  T.  Baker,  Teachers  College,  New  York;  Professor  M.  W. 
Sampson,  Cornell  University. 

Dean  Stoddard  was  elected  chairman.  Professor  Scott  vice-chairman, 
and  Mr.  Farrand  secretary-treasurer.  Professor  Cross  and  Professor 
Hosic  were  elected  additional  members  of  the  Executive  Committee. 

The  Treasurer  reported  that  since  1912  he  had  received  I166. 52  and 
had  expended  I125 .  22,  leaving  a  balance  on  hand  of  I41 .  30.  No  bills 
for  dues  had  been  sent  out  in  1913,  1914,  or  1915.  The  dues  of  the 
North  Central  and  Southern  Associations  for  the  years  1912  and  1916 
were  reported  as  unpaid. 
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After  the  expression  of  the  views  of  individual  members  of  the  Con- 
ference, Professor  Neilson  suggested  the  appointment  of  a  committee  to 
formulate  the  requirement  and  to  report  at  the  afternoon  session.  A 
number  of  motions  followed,  designed  to  express  the  judgment  of  the 
Conference  for  the  guidance  of  the  committee. 

Voted,  on  motion  of  Dean  Quinn,  that  the  Conference  reaffirm  the 
principle  of  separating  the  requirement  into  composition  and  literature. 

Voted,  on  motion  of  Professor  Hosic,  that  the  Conference  favors 
dividing  the  requirement,  the  examination,  and  the  credits  into  two 
parts,  composition  and  literature. 

A  motion  by  Dean  Quinn,  that  composition  be  termed  A  and  litera- 
ture be  termed  B,  was  referred  to  the  committee. 

Voted,  on  motion  of  Professor  Neilson,  that  there  be  two  types  of 
examinations:  (i)  "comprehensive,"  and  (2)  on  a  restricted  list  of  both 
reading  and  study  books. 

The  Chair  appointed  as  the  Committee  on  Formulation,  Messrs. 
Neilson,  Quinn,  Mitchill,  Hosic,  Scott,  and  Farrand. 

In  the  afternoon  the  Conmiittee  presented  its  report,  which  was  dis- 
cussed and  adopted,  with  amendments,  paragraph  by  paragraph. 

During  the  consideration  of  the  report  the  following  motions  were 
passed: 

On  motion  of  Professor  Neilson  it  was  voted  that  the  examinations 
be  classified  as  follows: 

Comprehensive:  (i)  composition  and  grammar. 
(2)  literature. 

Restricted:  preliminary:  (i)  composition  and  grammar. 
(2)  literature  (Reading  books), 
final:  (i)  composition  and  grammar. 

(2)  literature  (Study  books). 

A  motion  to  restore  to  the  paragraph  headed  Grammar  and  Compo- 
sition the  phrase,  "  the  construction  of  individual  words  in  a  sentence  of 
reasonable  difficulty,"  was  lost  by  a  vote  of  8  to  9. 

On  motion  of  Professor  Neilson  it  was  voted  that  recommendations 
Nos.  1, 3,  and  4  in  the  191 2  report  be  omitted,  and  that  recommendation 
No.  2  be  retained. 

A  motion  that  in  assigning  credit  in  English  equal  value  be  given  to 
the  work  in  composition,  including  grammar,  and  in  literature  was  lost 
by  a  vote  of  7  to  11. 

On  motion  of  Dean  Quinn  it  was  voted  to  insert  in  the  first  sentence 
of  the  requirement  the  words  "which  shall  be  considered  of  equal  impor- 
tance." 
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On  motion  of  Professor  Neilson  it  was  voted  that  the  Chairman 
appoint  two  committees,  drawn  from  the  territories  especially  inter- 
ested: (i)  to  draw  up  a  list  of  recommended  books  for  use  in  connection 
with  the  comprehensive  examination;  (2)  to  draw  up  a  list  of  books  for 
use  in  the  restricted  examination. 

The  Chairman  appointed  as  the  committee  to  draw  up  the  compre- 
hensive list  Messrs.  Mims,  Scott,  and  Mitchill,  and  as  the  conmiittee 
to  draw  up  the  restricted  list,  Messrs.  Browne,  Emery,  and  Hitchcock, 
each  committee  to  select  its  own  chairman. 

On  motion  of  Professor  Neilson  it  was  further  voted  that  these  com- 
mittees be  given  power  to  adopt  lists,  subject  to  the  approval  of  the 
Executive  Committee. 

In  answer  to  a  question  of  the  Secretary,  it  was  stated,  without 
formal  vote,  that  it  was  the  imderstanding  of  the  Conference  that  the 
restricted  preliminary  and  final  examinations  should  receive  only  one 
rating  each  and  not  separate  ratings  in  composition  and  in  literatiure. 

A  motion  of  Professor  Steeves,  that  the  Conference  recommend  that 
separate  percentages  be  given  in  the  ratings  of  the  College  Entrance 
Examination  Board  for  composition  and  literatiure  upon  both  preliminary 
and  final  examinations,  was  lost. 

On  motion  of  Professor  Neilson  it  was  voted  that  the  conmiittee  on 
the  restricted  list  should  name  fifteen  books,  from  which  ten  should  be 
chosen  for  the  A  list;  and  eight  books,  from  which  four  should  be  chosen 
for  the  B  list. 

On  motion  of  Professor  Baker  it  was  voted  that  when  the  Conference 
adjourn  it  be  to  meet  approximately  three  years  from  this  date. 

The  Conference  adjourned  at  5:30  p.m. 

Wilson  Fakrand,  Secretary 


THE  ASSOCIATIONS 

THE  NATIONAL  COUNCIL  AT  DETROIT 

The  program  of  the  National  Council  at  Detroit,  February  24  to  26, 
was  carried  out  as  announced.  The  first  session,  devoted  to  the  topic 
of '' English  in  the  Jimior  High  School,''  called  forth  an  admirable  simi- 
mary  of  the  possibilities  of  reorganization  which  the  new  school  unit 
offers.  Principal  Wiles  reviewed  his  experience  at  Evansville  and 
declared  that  the  work  as  conducted  in  the  Jimior  High  School  proves 
much  better  adapted  to  adolescents  than  that  of  the  traditional  grammar 
grades.    Superintendent   Engleman   supported   this   view.    Principal 
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Murdock  emphasized  the  possibility  and  desirability  of  more  male 
teachers.  Principal  Stetson  outlined  in  some  detail  the  adaptation  of 
English  studies  to  the  varying  interests  of  pupils  for  which  the  dq>art- 
mental  group  system  of  the  new  school  opens  the  way. 

On  Friday  afternoon  Principal  Aikin  opened  with  a  well-organized 
presentation  of  type  study  in  literature,  giving  definite  Usts  of  readings 
and  sample  questions  upon  them.  Mr.  Brennan  described  in  a  forcible 
manner  some  of  the  ways  in  which  writing  may  be  made  real  to  the  pupils 
— ^by  requiring,  for  example,  a  correct  letter  of  excuse  to  the  principal 
from  a  tardy  boy.  Miss  Shaw  had  visited  business  houses  and  had 
learned  a  great  deal  of  value  concerning  the  shortcomings  of  high-school 
graduates.  In  Miss  Lally  the  elementary  schools  had  a  representative. 
She  showed  how  continuity  in  English  work  can  be  secured  by  centering 
the  attention  for  a  time  on  a  single  large  interest,  life-saving  for  instance, 
and  developing  from  this  interest  a  great  variety  of  forms  of  language 
expression. 

On  Friday  evening  a  large  audience  of  superintendents  assembled  to 
hear  Professor  Scott  on  "American  Speech."  The  paper  struck  a  fimda- 
mental  note  by  making  light  of  attempts  at  puristic  uniformity  and 
pleading  for  that  harmony  of  the  individual  soul  with  itself  without 
which  beautiful  speech  is  impossible.  Mr.  Huddleson  was  equally  sane, 
if  less  skilful,  in  distinguishing  between  the  legitimate  uses  of  objective 
measurements  for  standardizing  judgment  and  their  perversion  as 
mechanical  measuring-rods.  He  himself  had  investigated.  The  co- 
operative, or  industrial,  classes  of  Woodward  High  School  in  Cincinnati 
provided  Mr.  Thomas  with  the  definite  material  with  which  to  illustrate 
the  differentiation  of  English  courses.  The  subject-matter  of  composi- 
tion must  come  from  the  pupil's  individual  experience;  the  greatest 
literature,  on  the  other  hand,  is  well-nigh  imiversal  in  its  appeal.  For 
his  part.  Principal  Bishop  failed  to  see  why  the  school  cannot  make  use 
of  the  phonograph  and  other  recent  inventions  in  standardizing  oral 
work. 

The  first  speaker  on  Saturday  was  Principal  Miller,  who  character- 
ized in  trenchant  fashion  the  meeting  of  National  Conference  on  Entrance 
Requirements.  Miss  Beverley  pleaded  for  economy  through  stressfaig 
essentials  and  by  bringing  good  reading  to  bear  upon  composition. 
Superintendent  Chadsey  emphasized  the  same  thought.  Mr.  Murchey 
drew  from  his  classroom  striking  illustrations  of  the  new  influences,  those 
of  the  automobile,  the  moving  picture,  and  the  cheap  magazine.  Last 
of  all.  Miss  Eggleston  spoke  with  enthusiasm  of  vocational  interests  as 
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a  basis  for  reading  and  composition  and  described  the  course  which  she 
has  worked  out. 

As  a  whole  the  program  was  timely,  stimulating,  and  helpful. 
Several  of  the  speakers  presented  in  concrete  fashion  new  ideas  which 
those  present  could  grasp  and  apply.  The  listener  gained  an  impression 
of  forward  movement,  of  sane  experiment,  and  moderate  rejection  of  the 
out-worn  in  favor  of  the  new  and  better. 

Nor  was  the  influence  merely  local.  A  surprisingly  large  niunber  of 
well-known  members  of  the  Council  from  remote  points — ^Professor 
Lewis,  of  Clinton,  New  York,  and  Mr.  Certain,  of  Auburn,  Alabama, 
for  example — ^were  present.  Over  five  hundred  persons  attended  one  or 
more  of  die  sessions,  and  the  majority  of  these  had  come  from  a  distance. 
Needless  to  say,  the  Detroit  teachers  were  loyal  and  hospitable.  To  two 
of  them.  Miss  Alice  Marsh  and  Principal  £.  L.  Miller,  the  success  of  the 
meeting  was  largely  due. 

THE  MARYLAND  COUNCIL 

The  Educational  Society  of  Baltimore  held  a  joint  meeting  with  the 
Maryland  Council  of  Teachers  of  English  on  Friday  evening,  March  10, 
in  McCoy  Hall,  Johns  Hopkins  University.  The  general  theme  for  dis- 
cussion was:  '*The  Values  of  English  Grammar  in  the  Curriculiun." 
Principal  David  E.  Weglein,  Western  High  School,  Baltimore,  presided. 
The  following  program  was  presented: 

Dr.  Edward  F.  Buchner,  professor  of  education,  Johns  Hopkins  Uni- 
versity, discussed  '*The  Psychology  of  Granamar."  He  explained  the 
supposed  relation  between  grammar  and  the  fixed  rules  of  logic,  as 
deduced  from  the  categories  of  Aristotle,  and  the  development  of  the 
modem  feeling  of  a  conflict  between  language  growth  and  grammar. 
The  '*  grammar  consciousness  "  does  not  consist  of  a  set  of  abstract  forms, 
to  be  reproduced  in  parrot  fashion,  but  reveals  the  use  of  language  as 
a  set  of  habits,  or  form  of  behavior.  It  shows  the  ideational  value  of 
our  speech,  i.e.,  the  appropriateness  of  language  for  our  thought,  and 
the  possibility  of  language  to- express  the  emotions.  The  psychological 
experiences  connected  with  the  different  parts  of  speech  are  very  defi- 
nitely differentiated. 

Miss  M.  Rose  Patterson,  of  Baltimore  Preparatory  School  52,  read 
a  paper  on  '*The  Value  of  English  Grammar  in  the  Teaching  of  Compo- 
sition." Since  neither  the  full  program  of  technical  granmiar  nor  the 
incidental  method  of  teaching  enough  to  correct  errors  has  been  justified 
by  its  results,  we  must  come  to  a  method  of  fitting  grammatical  content 
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to  the  capax:ity  of  the  child.  Let  the  pupils  imagine  all  grammar  books 
destroyed,  and  start  out  on  a  voyage  of  discovery  in  language.  They 
will  learn  to  classify  their  words  quickly,  and  will  need  the  textbook  only 
as  a  court  of  final  judgment.  Sentence-structure  is  of  more  vital  impor- 
tance for  composition.  Subject  and  all  its  possible  modifiers,  predicate 
and  its  modifiers,  must  be  thoroughly  taught.  A  weak  sentence  must 
be  looked  upon  as  a  weak  skeleton  for  the  himian  body,  or  as  a  weak 
frame  of  a  house.  Grammar  for  composition,  therefore,  should  help  to 
secure  clearness  of  thought;  but  it  should  not  be  intruded  upon  pupils 
while  in  the  white  heat  of  writing.  After  the  themes  have  been  laid 
aside  for  a  day  or  two,  let  each  pupil  first  examine  his  own  work  for  errors, 
looking  for  one  kind  of  grammatical  mistake  at  each  reading.  Then 
papers  may  be  exchanged,  and  the  search  for  mistakes  and  their  causes 
becomes  more  thrilling.  A  first  rough  grading  as  satisfactory  or  unsatis- 
factory may,  after  the  successive  readings  by  the  class,  be  more  finely 
differentiated. 

'*The  New  Granmiatical  Nomenclature"  was  outlined  by  Andrew 
H.  Krug,  Baltimore  City  College.  The  need  for  imiformity  and  sim- 
plification was  first  presented;  then  the  origin  of  the  Joint  Committee 
and  the  principles  governing  its  selection  of  terms.  The  general  adop- 
tion of  this  report  by  four  important  bodies  makes  the  pamphlet  the 
important  source-book  on  which  to  draw  for  grammatical  content  in 
teaching.  The  striking  changes  in  nomenclature  for  parts  of  speech 
and  their  properties  were  illustrated,  as  well  as  the  case  uses  and 
some  of  the  mood-ideas  expressed  in  English  by  mood-forms  and  by 
auxiliaries. 

The  most  important  discussion  of  the  evening  was  given  by  Professor 
Willis  H.  Wilcox,  Maryland  State  Normal  School,  on  the  topic, "  Possible 
Eliminations  in  the  Teaching  of  Granmmr."  The  intensive  study  of 
grammar  must  be  defended  either  for  its  practical  value  in  later  life  or 
for  its  training  in  logical  thinking.  Excessive  terminology  is  the  bane 
of  grammatical  teaching  in  the  grades;  there  are  about  one  hundred  and 
twenty  terms  taught  our  elementary  pupils.  The  classification  of  nouns 
as  common  or  proper  is  often  illogical;  case  form  for  nouns,  person,  and 
gender  should  be  given  little  attention.  The  extended  classification  of 
adjectives  and  adverbs  may  be  omitted.  Mood,  which  always  takes  the 
most  time  for  teaching,  is  a  mere  shibboleth.  The  distinguishing  forms 
of  the  third  singular,  indicative  and  subjunctive  present,  need  only  to  be 
emphasized.  Far  more  time  and  attention  should  be  given  to  the  study 
of  subject,  predicate,  and  modif3dng  elements. 
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Among  those  who  spoke  in  favor  of  retaining  the  old  distinctions  for 
the  help  of  modem  language  study  were  Principal  £.  J.  Becker  and  Miss 
Sophie  Seyferth,  of  the  Eastern  High  School.  Assistant  Superintendent 
Charles  A.  A.  J.  Miller  told  what  the  high-school  teacher  expects  the 
pupil  from  the  grades  to  know  of  simple  terminology  and  logical  struc- 
ture. A  motion  was  made  and  carried  that  President  Buchner  appoint 
a  committee  of  five  to  report  on  minimum  requirements  in  granunar. 

Andrew  H.  Krug,  Secretary 

THE  EASTERN  FXTBLIC-SFEAKING  CONFERENCE 

The  1916  meeting  will  be  held  on  April  24  and  25  at  Princeton  Semi- 
nary, Princeton,  New  Jersey.  The  program  follows :  Monday,  April  24 : 
Opening  remarks  by  the  President  of  the  Conference,  W.  J.  Kay,  of 
Washington  and  Jeflferson  College.  '*  Voice  Training,"  Irvah  L.  Winter, 
Harvard  University.  '* Interpretation  of  the  Printed  Page,"  S.  S. 
Curry,  Boston;  S.  H.  Clark,  University  of  Chicago.  '*The  Oration," 
J.  W.  Wetzel,  Yale  University;  H.  M.  Tilroe,  Syracuse  University; 
F.  X.  Carmody,  Union  Theological  Seminary.  ''The  Occasional 
Address,"  J.  C.  French,  Johns  Hopkins  University;  F.  B.  Robinson, 
College  of  the  City  of  New  York.  "Argumentation  and  Debate,"  Carroll 
L.  Maxcy,  Williams  College;   Warren  C.  Shaw,  Dartmouth  College. 

Tuesday,  April  25 :  "Psychology  of  Public  Speaking,"  H.  F.  Coving- 
ton, Princeton  University;  H.  G.  McKean,  Union  College;  F.  H.  Lane, 
University  of  Pittsbmgh.  "  The  Drama,"  Thomas  W.  Stevens,  Carnegie 
Institute  of  Technology;  Allan  Davis,  Pittsbmgh. 

Warren  C.  Shaw 

Secretary-Treasurer 

THE  SOUTHERN  CONFERENCE 

The  Southern  Conference  for  Education  and  Industry,  whose  annual 
meeting  occurs  in  New  Orleans,  April  16  to  20,  will  give  special  attention 
to  English  and  school  libraries.  A  report  on  the  unification  of  the  course 
in  English  from  the  kindergarten  through  the  imiversity  will  be  pre- 
sented by  a  special  committee  and  will  be  discussed  by  Professor  Mims 
and  Secretary  Hosic,  of  the  National  Coimdl.  Mr.  C.  C.  Certain, 
vice-chairman  of  the  Library  Department  of  the  National  Education 
Association,  has  made  a  vigorous  campaign  for  better  libraries  in  the 
schools  of  the  South  and  will  present  a  report.  It  is  hoped  that  a 
strong  society  of  English  teachers  may  be  formed  as  a  section  of  the 
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Conference  and  brought  into  affiliation  with  the  National  Council. 
Southern  teachers  are  urged  to  attend. 

NEW  YORK  CITY  IN  JULY 

The  National  Council  will  hold  a  special  meeting  in  New  York  City 
in  connection  with  the  summer  meeting  of  the  N.E.A.  There  will  be 
four  sessions,  probably  on  July  5  and  6.  One  of  these  will  be  a  joint 
session  with  the  Secondary  Department  of  the  N.EA.  and  will  be 
devoted  to  the  rqwrt  of  the  Committee  of  Thirty.  This  will  be  pre- 
sented by  Miss  Emma  Breck,  Mr.  B.  A.  Heydrick,  and  Mr.  James  F. 
Hosic,  the  chairman  of  the  committee.  Speakers  and  topics  at  other 
sessions  will  be  as  follows:  '*The  Progress  of  the  National  Council," 
Mr.  Elmer  W.  Smith;  "Library  Extension,"  Conmiissioner  Claxton; 
''Reading  Clubs,"  W.  S.  Hmchman;  ''General  Reading,"  Mr.  Dudley 
H.  Miles  and  Superintendent  E.  O.  Engleman;  "The  Preparation  of 
Teachers,"  President  A.  R.  Brubacher  and  Mr.  Franklin  T.  Baker; 
"Classroom  Equipment,"  Miss  Adah  G.  Grandy;  '* American  Speech," 
Mr.  Calvin  L.  Lewis;  "Some  Thoughts  on  the  Present  Discontent," 
Theodore  C.  Mitchill. 

The  summer  sessions  of  the  colleges  in  and  about  New  York  will  be 
postponed  so  as  to  leave  the  way  clear  for  the  New  York  meeting,  and 
extra  assistance  is  being  employed  in  anticipation  of  enlarged  attendance. 
Miss  Breck  will  give  courses  on  the  teaching  of  English  at  the  University 
of  Pennsylvania;  Mr.  Samuel  Thurber,  Jr.,  at  Dartmouth  Cdlege;  Miss 
Grandy  at  Hamilton  College,  and  Mr.  Hosic  at  Teachers  College, 
Columbia  University.  The  latter  will  have  special  reference  to  the 
work  of  jimior  high  schools. 


USEFUL  DOCUMENTS 

The  Report  of  the  Joint  Committee  on  Uniform  Grammatical 
Nomenclature  is  to  be  had  of  D.  W.  Springer,  secretary  of  the  N.E.A., 
Ann  Arbor,  Michigan,  on  the  payment  of  twenty  cents. — ^R.  R.  Donnelley 
&  Sons,  of  Chicago,  have  issued  a  neat  book  of  Rides  for  Compositors ^ 
imder  the  editorial  supervision  of  E.  E.  Sheldon,  instructor  in  English 
in  the  corporation  school  maintained  by  the  firm. — ^In  the  Teachers 
College  Record  for  September,  1915,  and  January,  1916,  Professor  E.  L. 
Thomdike  published  the  improved  version  of  his  scale  for  measuring 
ability  in  reading. — ^The  Louisiana  State  University  reprints  in  its  Bui- 
leiin  an  excellent  article  on  "Some  Variant  Pronunciations  in  the  New 
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South/'  by  Professor  William  A.  Read.  The  same  institution  presents 
''Literature  in  the  High  School/'  by  Professor  Hugh  M.  Blain,  with  the 
indorsement  of  State  Superintendent  Harris  and  State  Institute  Con- 
ductor Ives. — ^The  movement  for  a  reorganization  of  high-school  English 
bears  fruit  in  the  form  of  an  excellent  English  Course  for  High  Schools  ^ 
prepared  by  Walter  Barnes  of  the  West  Virginia  State  Normal 
School  at  Fairmont  and  issued  as  a  bulletin  by  that  school. — ^At  Farm- 
ville,  Virginia,  James  M.  Grainger  continues  his  singularly  efficient 
labors  for  better  teaching  of  English  by  preparing  a  bulletin  on  English 
in  the  elementary  grades,  including  not  only  a  course  of  study  but  also 
t3rpical  lessons. — For  Detroit  schools,  Edwin  L.  Miller,  now  principal 
of  the  Northwestern  High  School,  has  prepared  new  courses  in  English 
for  both  junior  and  senior  high  schools,  based  upon  the  forthcoming 
rq)ort  of  the  Conmiittee  of  Thirty,  and  issued  as  sections  of  neatly 
printed  handbooks  by  the  Detroit  Board  of  Education. — English  for 
Boys — Material  and  Method,  is  the  title  of  a  pamphlet  by  Homer  J. 
Smith,  of  Milwaukee,  Wisconsin.  It  contains  suggestions  and  word- 
lists  for  industrial  and  commercial  pupils  and  may  be  had  for  five  cents 
a  copy. — ^The  Chicago  Public  Library  has  prepared  a  valuable  little 
pamphlet  containing  a  list  of  actable  one-act  plays  and  a  similar 
pamphlet  on  Shakespeare,  in  response  to  the  interest  in  the  tercentenary. 
The  monthly  Book  Bulletin  of  this  library  also  contains  in  each  issue 
valuable  special  lists  and  digests  of  the  magazines.  Prices  on  applica- 
tion to  the  librarian,  Mr.  Henry  E.  Legler. — Exceedingly  suggestive 
also  is  the  A.  L.  A.  Booklist,  containing  each  month  an  annotated 
guide  to  the  best  of  the  new  books.  Subscription  |i  .00  a  year;  single 
copy,  fifteen  cents.  Address  the  American  Library  Publishing  Board, 
78  E.  Washington  Street,  Chicago,  Illinois. 


THE  PERIODICALS 

EDUCATION  ACCORDING  TO  MATTHEW  ARNOLD 

Continuing  his  series  of  simimaries  of  the  views  on  education  which 
are  set  forth  in  the  writings  of  Emerson,  Ruskin,  and  other  great  writers 
of  the  last  century,  President  Charles  F.  Thwing  presents  in  School  and 
Society  for  March  4  an  outline  of  the  views  of  Matthew  Arnold.  He 
states  that  Mr.  Arnold  held  to  a  broad  view  of  education  embracing 
moral  character  as  well  as  intellect;  he  beUeved  that  it  must  be  adjusted 
to  the  needs  of  various  classes;  that  the  classics  are  invaluable,  not  only 
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Latin  and  Greek,  but  also  the  English  Bible;  and  that  methods  of 
teaching  cannot  proceed  according  to  rule  but  must  reflect  the  teacher's 
personality.  Over  the  teacher,  however,  must  be  a  complete  and  thor- 
oughly organized  system  ojf  supervision. 

THE  PRODUCT  OP  REFORM  IN  TEACHINO  ENGLISH 

That  veteran  textbook  writer,  Mr.  Jaques  W.  Redway,  confesses  in 
the  American  School  for  January  that  the  elimination  of  English  gram- 
mar from  the  school  course  and  the  substitution  of  language  lessons, 
which  he  helped  to  bring  about  thirty-five  years  ago,  has  not  borne  the 
fruit  which  was  expected.  From  the  newspapers  he  quotes  examples  of 
what  he  declares  is  the  slovenly  expression  commonly  found  in  them 
and  upon  which  he  comments  with  caustic  wit.  He  hopes  that  ''some 
day  a  master  and  leader  equal  to  the  task  of  combining  a  practical 
syntax  with  an  equally  practical  course  of  constructive  English  will 
come  to  the  fore." 

MORE  THEME-TOPICS 

The  publication  in  a  recent  nimiber  of  the  BuUeUn  of  the  Ittinais 
Associaiion  of  Teachers  of  English  of  a  list  of  theme-topics  with  which 
to  prime  "leaky  pumps"  inspired  the  editor  of  the  New  England  Leaflet 
to  go  and  do  likewise.  In  the  March  issue  he  prints  a  classified  list  of 
topics  collected  by  the  teachers  of  the  Newton  (Massachusetts)  High 
Sdiool  imder  the  suggestive  headings  "In  Which  'I'  Am  the  Center  of 
Interest,"  "In  Which  I  Assume  Another  Personality,"  "In  Which  I  Am 
Somewhat  of  an  Authority,"  "In  Which  I  Give  Free  Rein  to  My  Fancy," 
"My  Reading  and  Study,".and  "In  Which  I  Observe."  Only  topics  of 
a  personal  natiure  were  included,  says  the  editor,  because  topics  drawn 
from  general  knowledge  may  easily  be  found  in  the  rhetorics. 

DEBATING  IN  THE  HIGH  SCHOOL 

An  outline  for  carrying  on  debate  in  high  school  is  contributed  by 
Mr.  F.  R.  Leonard,  Jr.,  to  the  Illinois  Bulletin  for  January.  He  charac- 
terizes the  good  proposition  as  debatable,  timely,  and  free  from  intri- 
cacies. Debaters  should  be  selected  by  means  of  try-outs.  The 
question  should  be  carefully  worked  up  with  the  aid  of  card  indexes. 
Briefs  should  be  made  and  delivery  practiced.  Best  of  all  are  class- 
room discussions,  which  accustom  all  pupils  to  putting  both  sides  of  a 
question  forcibly. 
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FROM  THE  EAST 

There  is  a  pleasant  thrill  for  him  who  opens  the  Tsing  Hua  Journal ^ 
published  alternately  in  English  and  Chinese  at  the  Tsing  Hua  CoU^e, 
Peking,  China.  Among  other  interesting  articles  are  ''Youth  and  the 
Ethical  Appeal/'  ''High  School  Literary  and  Debating  Societies/'  and 
"Rabindranath  Tagore." 

In  this  connection  it  is  worth  while  to  call  attention  to  a  rq>ort  on 
''The  Teaching  of  English  in  Japan"  which  appeared  in  Modem  Language 
Teaching  for  November  and  December,  1915. 


EVENING* 


The  waters  ripple,  ripple,  ripple 
In  the  twili^t's  dusky  shade, 
As  sharp  outlines  into  shadows 
Gleam  and  glimmer,  soften,  fade. 
In  the  turquoise  of  the  heavens. 
In  the  last  glow  of  the  day, 
Is  the  evening  star  a-twinkle. 
Giving  forth  its  one  pale  ray. 
In  one  line  of  shining  silver 
Crinkling  on  the  water's  peace. 
Melting  into  wave  and  shadow 
Where  the  rose  and  violet  cease. 
Rose  and  pale  gold  are  the  heavens. 
Primrose  pink  and  turquoise  blue; 
Dim  reflected  in  the  water 
Is  each  paling,  lovely  hue. 
Purple  shades  enshroud  the  mountains. 
Creeping  to  the  misty  shore, 
Playing  with  the  gleaming  star-beams 
On  the  lake's  e'er-changing  floor. 
Thinner  glow  the  rose  and  turquoise, 
Brighter  starshine,  darker  sky. 
Deeper  grow  the  mists  and  shadows 
As  the  pale  golds  waver,  die* 
All  the  world  sinks  deep  in  slumber. 
And  the  night  its  sable  wings 
Wraps  about  the  dreaming  earth-folk. 
Guards  the  night  rest  of  all  things. 

*  Written  by  Dorothy  C.  A«  Isenbeck,  a  Sophomore  in  the  Brookline  (Mi 
chusetts)  High  School. 
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AN  EXCELLENT  BOOK  ON  PUBLIC  SPEAKING* 

.  This  is  a  book  which  any  intelligent  reader— not  merely  the  public 
speaker,  actual  or  prospective— will  find  genuinely  interesting.  In  its 
more  limited  field  it  has  not  a  little  of  the  quality  which  won  for  Genung's 
Practical  ElemerUs  of  Rhetoric,  years  ago,  a  wide  circle  of  readers  quite 
beyond  the  coUege-boy  world  for  which  it  was  made.  Professor  Winans 
hi^  ranged  far  in  his  study  and  has  thought  his  subject  through;  his 
book  has  a  kindly  sagacity  of  comment,  a  wealth  of  illustrative  citations, 
a  ripeness  of  style,  which  are  rarely  found  in  college  textbooks. 

In  two  points,  at  least,  it  is  a  very  timely  book.  Many  thoughtful 
'' educators"  have  come  to  regard  special  courses  in  public  speaking  as 
unnecessary  or  even  unwise;  imnecessary,  because  making  '' speeches," 
like  writing  verse,  is  after  all  a  rare  experience  for  most  men — and 
women;  unwise,  because  such  courses  are  often  merely  a  training  in 
verbal  or  rhetorical  dexterity,  with  little  or  no  educative  value.  To 
read  this  book  should  give  us  a  new  realization  of  the  possible  value 
of  courses  in  public  speaking  in  colleges,  and  perhaps  in  laiger  high  schools, 
where  there  are  many  boys  who  are  likely  to  be  mouthpieces  of  their 
communities  in  later  Ufe.  A  course  in  public  speaking  carried  out  on  the 
lines  of  this  book  should  be  really  a  liberalizing  study.  I  have  but  one 
qualifying  suggestion.  Some  of  us  who  believe  in  rhetorical  prepared- 
ness even  to  the  point  of  ''prescription"  could  wish  that  Professor 
Winans  had  added  one  brief  final  injunction:  Now  that  you  know  how 
to  ''make  a  speech,"  never  do  it  unless  you  have  tol  It  is  not  good  to 
be  too  ready  to  use  your  weapons. 

In  the  second  place,  the  book  reminds  us  that  instruction  in  public 
speaking  does  not  necessarily  belong  to  the  English  department.  Many 
persons  think — as  I  do — that  in  most  schools  and  many  colleges  instruc- 
tion in  the  oral  use  of  the  mother-tongue,  both  general  and  special,  is 
best  given  in  connection  with  the  department  of  English.  Professor 
Winans'  book  shows  afresh  that  this  is  by  no  means  an  absolute  rule. 
He  has  worked  out  his  course  in  terms,  not  of  English,  but  of  psychology. 

^Public  Speaking:  Principles  and  Praaice.  By  James  Albert  Winans,  Professor 
of  Public  Speaking  in  Cornell  University.   Ithaca,  N.Y.:  Sewell  Publishing  Co. 
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It  is  indeed  a  treatise  on  applied  psychology,  much  as  Professor  Walter 
Dill  Scott's  works  on  adverti  ing.  In  thus  broadening  the  appeal  of  his 
subject  he  has  done  a  valuable  service. 

There  are  sixteen  chapters,  with  an  introduction,  458  pages  in  all, 
followed  by  a  good  index.  Ten  chapters,  about  three-fourths  of  the 
space,  develop  the  general  idea  of  attention,  on  which  the  work  is  based:' 
first,  the  problem  of  preparation,  the  speaker's  attention  to  his  subject; 
secondly,  the  problem  of  persuasion,  the  winning  of  the  attention  of  the 
audience.  These  are  admirable,  particularly  the  study  of  persuasion, 
in  chaps,  xii  and  xiii.  There  are,  besides,  four  good  chapters  on  **  Study 
and  Delivery  of  Selections,"  "Selecting  the  Subject,"  "Finding  Mate- 
rial," "Plans  and  Outlines,"  respectively.  Three  others,  in  which 
Assistant  Professor  Muchmore  has  co-operated,  on  "Cresture,"  "Plat- 
form Manners,"  and  "Voice  Training,"  are  good,  but  scarcely  up  to 
the  rest  of  the  work  in  quality;  they  might  better,  it  seems,  have  been 
placed  at  the  end  of  the  volume  as  an  appendix. 

Every  teacher  of  public  speaking  should  have  this  book.    But  not 

every  teacher  will  know  how  best  to  use  it  with  a  class.    If  Professor 

Winans  will  prepare  a  brief  manual  for  teachers,  outlining  perhaps  not 

one  but  several  programs  of  class  work,  he  will  make  his  valuable  book 

still  more  valuable. 

John  M.  Clapp 
Lake  Foxxst  Coixxgb 


AN  OLD  TALE  IN  A  NEW  DRESS 

It  is  the  birthright  of  the  child  to  know,  in  the  years  when  they  most 
appeal  to  him,  the  old  stories  that  have  grown  out  of  the  heart  and 
imagination  of  the  race.  They  contam  elements  of  thought  and  imagina- 
tion that  the  ages  have  softened  and  refined  and  which  each  succeeding 
generation  has  pronounced  worthy  and  significant.  Such  is  this  story 
of  Siegfried,^  a  translation  and  a  retelling  of  the  famous  courtly  tale  <^ 
the  Rldne.  The  old  story  has  in  it  all  the  stuff  out  of  which  human 
goodness,  valor,  courtesy,  heroism,  and  greatness  have  been  and  always 
will  be  made.  In  addition  to  the  great  moral  qualities  of  the  characters, 
the  glamor  of  the  romance  and  the  terror  of  the  tragedy  are  wonderfully 

^  Siegfried,  Translated  and  Adapted  from  the  Middle  Qgh  German  by  John 
Harrington  Cos.  Illustrated  in  colors  by  Frederick  W.  Raymond.  Chicago:  Row, 
Peterson  &  Co.,  1915.    Pp.  193.    $0.50 
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preserved  in  the  simple,  stately  prose  of  Professor  Cox's  rendering.  The 
scholar  who  with  patience  and  skill  puts  these  old  tales  into  a  form  to  fit 
the  taste  and  the  understanding  of  children  is  doing  a  work  worthy  of 
the  highest  commendation.  The  book,  beautifully  illustrated  in  colors 
by  Mr.  Frederick  W.  Ra3anond,  is  especially  adapted  for  supplementary 
reading  in  the  upper  grades,  and  deserves  wide  adoption  for  this  purpose. 
It  should  also  find  a  place  in  every  school  library. 

Robert  Allen  Aricstrong 
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[Mention  under  this  head  does  not  preclude  review  elsewhere.] 


English  Prose  and  Poetry.    By  John  Matthews  Manly.    Boston:  Ginn  & 

Co.,  1916.    Pp.  793.    $2.00. 

Condenaed  from  two  larger  volumes  by  the  same  editor  and  issued  in  thin  paper, 
with  the  addition  of  certain  translations  and  notes,  making  a  capital  book. 

A  Book  of  English  Literature,    Selected  and  Edited  by  F&anxlyn  Bliss 

Snydek  and  Robert  Grant  Martin.    New  York:   Macmillan,  1916. 

Pp.889.     *2.25. 

Intended  for  college  courses  in  the  devek>pment  of  English  literature. 
A  History  of  American  Literature  since  1870.    By  Fred  Lewis  Pattee.    New 

York:  Century  Co.,  191 5.    Pp.  449.    $3.00. 

Supplementary  to  the  author's  History  of  American  Literature,  but  fuller  in 
treatment. 

Master  Will  of  Stratford.    By  Louise  Ayres  Garnett.    New  York:  Mac- 
millan,  1916.    Pp.  124. 
A  play  in  Warwickshire  dialect  showing  Shakespeare  at  home. 

Pour  Plays  by  Emile  Augier.    Translated  with  an  Introduction  by  Barrett  H. 

Clark.    Preface  by  Brieux.    New  York:    Alfred  A.   Knopf,   1915. 

Pp.  234.    $1 .  so. 

The  four  plays  are:   "dympe's  Marriage,"  ''Monsieur  Porier's  Son-in-Law," 
''The  House  of  Fourchambault,"  "The  Post-Script." 

Oral  English.    By  John  M.  Brewer.    Boston:  Ginn  &  Co.,  1916.    Pp.  396. 
''Directions  and  exercises  for  planning  and  delivering  the  common  kinds  of  talks, 
together  with  guidance  for  debating  and  parliamentary  practice." 

Measuring  the  Work  of  the  Public  Schools.    By  Charles  Hubbard  JudD. 

Cleveland,  Ohio:    Survey  Committee  of  the  Cleveland  Foundation. 

Pp.290.    $0.50. 

A  valuable  number  in  the  series  of  vdumes  reporting  the  Cleveland  Educa- 
tional Survey,  most  of  which  are  sold  at  a  quarter. 

Style-Book  of  Business  English.    By  H.  W.  Haiocond  and  Max  J.  Herzberg. 

New  York:  Isaac  Pitman  &  Sons,  1916.    Pp.  250.    $0.85.    Key  to  the 

same,  $0.20. 

Seventh  revised  edition.    Contains  much  valuable  material  for  commercial 
classes. 
English  Derivatives.    By  B.  K.  Benson.    New  York:  D.  C.  Heath  &  Co.,  1916. 

Pp.166. 

Material  for  a  kind  of  study  in  high-school  English  classes  now  too  much  neg- 
lected. 
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Longmans*  English  Grammar,    Edited  and  Revised  by  George  J.  SmiH.    New 

York:  Longmans,  Green,  k  Co.,  1916.    Pp.  333.    $0.60. 

Terminology  revised  to  accord  with  the  report  of  the  ''Joint  Committee." 
The  Story  of  Old  Europe  and  Young  America.    By  William  H.  Mace  and 

Edwin  P.  Tanner.    Illustrated  by  Homer  W.  Colby,  B.  F.  Whuamson, 

and  Frank  T.  Merrill.    Chicago:  Rand  McNally  &  Co.,  1915.    Pp.  315. 

$0.65. 

A  text  for  the  sixth  grade,  presenting  the  European  background  of  early  American 
history. 
The  English  Pamiliar  Essay.    Edited  with  Introduction  and  Notes  by  William 

Frank  Bryan  and  Ronald  S.  Crane.    Boston:   Ginn  &  Co.,  1916. 

Pp.  471- 

Similar  to  Lobban  but  with  more  numerous  selections  from  the  authors  repre- 
sented and  with  more  liberal  annotation. 
A  Mediaeval  Anihology.    By  Mary  G.  Segar.    New  Yori^:  Longmans,  Green, 

&  Co.,  1915.    Pp.  132.    Ii.oo. 

Translations  into  modem  English.    The  sdections  are  mainly  religbus. 
Father  Payne.    New  York:  Putnam,  1916.    Pp.  422.    $1 .  50. 

Anonymous.    An  account  of  a  brotheriiood  of  writers. 
The  Supernatural  in  Tragedy.    By  Charles  E.  Whitmore.    Cambridge, 

Mass.:  Harvard  University  Press,  1915.    Pp.  370. 

A  Harvard  thesis  for  the  doctorate  in  comparative  literature.    The  treatment 
covers  the  ancient,  mediaeval,  and  modem  periods. 
The  Meaning  of  Education.    By  Nicholas  Murray  Bxttler.    New  York: 

Scribner,  1915.    Pp.  385.    $1 .  50. 

A  new  and  greatly  enlazged  edition  of  a  standard  work.    There  are  now  eighteen 
chapters. 
Language   and   Composition   by  Grades.    By  J.  M.  Hammond.    Chicago: 

Beckley-Cardy  Co.,  19x5.    Pp.  308.    $0.85. 

A  handbook  for  teachers.    The  main  purpose  was  to  secure  continuity.    Many 
suggestive  exercises  are  included. 
Dramatic  Reader  Series:  Books  One,  Two,  and  Three.    Storyland  in  Play. 

By  Ada  M.  Skinner.    Illustrated  by  Mary  L.  Spoor.    Stories  to  Act. 

By  Frances  Gillesfy  Wickes.    Illustrated  by  Maud  Hunt  Squire. 

Pp.  142.    Story  Hour  Plays.    By  Frances  Sanxstone  Mintz.    Illus- 
trated by  Clara  Powers  Wilson.    Pp.  143.    Chicago:  Rand  McNally 

&Co.    $0.45  each. 
Nixie  Bunny  in  HoUday-Land.    By  Joseph  C.  Sindelar.    Illustrations  by 

Helen  Geraldine  Hodoe.    Chicago:   Beckley-Cardy  Co.,  19x5.    Pp. 

158.    $0.40. 
Goldsmith's  The  Deserted  Village  and  Gray's  Elegy  in  a  Country  Churchyard. 

Edited  with  Biographical  Sketches,  Portraits,  and  Notes  by  Helen 

Woodrow  Bones.    Chicago:  Beckley-Cardy  Co.,  191 5.    Pp.33.    $0.05. 
Best  Memory  Gems.    With  Suggestions  for  Lessons  in  Ethics.    By  Joseph  C. 

Sindelar.    Chicago:  Beckley-Cardy  Co.,  1915.    Pp.  93. 
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Those  of  us  whose  school  dasrs  are  three  decades  or  more  away 
remember  that  it  was  m  the  Fifth  and  Sixth  Readers  that  we 
''found"  Shakspere.  Some  of  us  may  have  found  him  in  frag- 
ments in  the  Beauties  of  Shakspere j  compiled  by  the  ill-fated  Mr. 
Dodd.  Some  of  us,  given  to  the  literary  adventure  of  browsing, 
may  have  found  him  paraphrased  but  connected  in  Lamb's  Tales, 
and,  if  we  were  hardy  pioneers,  or  suggestible  to  wise  counsel,  we 
may  even  have  read  him  in  some  leather-boimd  edition  of  Shdks- 
pere^s  Complete  Works.  If  we  had  imagination,  a  reasonable 
amount  of  linguistic  aptitude,  and  persistence,  we  may  have  read 
a  number  of  the  plays,  stirred  by  the  poetiy  and  the  declamation, 
sensing  dimly  the  tragedy  and  the  wisdom,  though  seldom  the 
humor,  and  feeling  that  the  experience  was  somehow  vaguely  doing 
us  good.  But  this  was  what  the  pedagogues  now  call  an  '' extra- 
school  activity,"  seldom  instigated  by  any  hint  given  us  in  school. 
So  far  as  the  schools  were  concerned,  the  only  Uterary  diet  furnished 
was  the  school  readers;  and  for  the  compilers  of  these  useful 
museiuns  Shakspere  was  only  a  quarry  from  which  to  gather  speci- 
mens for  reading  aloud. 

>  R^rinted,  with  the  permissbn  of  the  author,  from  Skaksperean  Studies,  by 
members  of  the  Engliah  faculty  of  Columbia  UniveiBity;  published  by  the  Columbia 
University  Presa. 
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I  have  before  me,  as  I  write,  Swan's  District  School  Reader^ 
printed  in  Boston,  1846.  Its  preface,  brief  and  definite,  explains 
that  the  book  is  '' designed  for  the  highest  classes  in  public  and 
private  schools."  The  reading  lessons,  "consisting  of  descriptive, 
narrative,  dramatic,  and  didactic  pieces,  contain  just  moral  senti- 
ments, and  present  such  varieties  of  style  as  are  necessary  to  teach 
good  reading."  The  rhetoricians  might  quarrel  with  this  classifi- 
cation, the  educator  might  find  the  educational  aim  a  little  vague, 
but  the  moralist  must  approve  the  preference  given  to  "just  moral 
sentiments."  Our  ancestors  had  no  false  shame  and  no  tactical 
reserves  about  the  avowal  of  their  interest  in  the  moral  improvement 
of  the  yoimg. 

The  book  contains  170  "Lessons,"  imder  each  of  which  are  given 
one  or  more  "pieces"  to  read  (aloud,  of  course) ;  in  all  a  collection 
of  about  300  specimens  devoted  to  clinical  uses.  The  first  72 
"Lessons"  are,  if  the  note  at  the  head  of  each  is  to  be  trusted, 
mainly  instruction  in  enimdation,  rising  by  easy  stages  from  drill 
in  the  so-called  long  J,  as  in  f<lte,  hdte,  etc.,  to  such  ambitious  feats 
as  cur 6,  axrVdy  cuibd'sty  and  on  up  to  the  heights  of  dazs/e,  daizasl^dj 
Asadd^st.  After  this  conscientious  pursuit  of  the  technique  of  ar- 
ticulate utterance,  comes  a  smaller  group  of  lessons  dealing  with 
the  grave  and  serious  topic  of  "Pauses."  The  impetuous  youth  is 
told  quite  definitely  when  to  "pause  " :  "After  the  nominative  when 
it  consists  of  more  than  one  word";  "before  an  adjective  when  it 
follows  the  noim."  I  feel  a  twinge  of  regret  at  having  been  bom 
too  late  to  hear  this  in  practice.  "Everything  is  educative,"  com- 
mented one  of  my  colleagues,  after  hearing  a  particularly  muddled 
and  futile  address.  Inflection,  Emphasis,  Quantity,  each  has  a 
brief  quota  of  lessons  devoted  to  it,  and  then,  from  Lesson  95  on, 
the  youth  is  thrust  forth  into  the  open  sea  of  the  remaining  lessons, 
with  his  previous  instructions  for  chart  and  compass. 

The  choice  of  authors  for  the  book  is  wide,  not  to  say  catholic. 
Among  the  1 1 2  in  the  Table  of  Contents  are  Hannah  More,  Prentice, 
Akenside,  Audubon,  Congreve,  Wordsworth,  Milton.  And  Shak- 
spere  ?  Yes;  and  properly  enough  his  entrance  is  effectively  staged, 
viz.,  at  the  apex  of  the  articulatory  efforts,  Lesson  72,  on  dsLZzled^st, 
etc.     Here,   in  the  company  of  Thomson,  Cowper,  Congreve, 
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Campbell,  and  Scott,  Shakspere  contributes  (through  what  char- 
acters we  are  not  told), 

Now  my  co-mates  and  brothers  in  exile, 

clear  through  to  his  discovery  of  "good  in  everything,"  and  the 
four  lines  from  Henry  VI  beginning. 

What  stronger  breastplate  than  a  heart  tmtainted 

One  can  hear  the  younger  readers,  with  who  knows  what  forensic 
aspirations,  looking  well  to  the  full  values  of  the  palatals  and  dentab 
and  sibilants  as  they  read — 

*^T\nds  Umtmes  in  trees,  bookr  in  the  running  brookr, 
Sermons  in  sXxmes  and  good  in  everjrthing." 

Lesson  85  does  better:  in  appearance  it  is  dramatic,  not  forensic. 
It  contains  the  whole  dialogue  in  which  Prince  Arthur  pleads  with 
Rupert  for  his  eyes.  Let  us  hope  that  the  poignant  suspense  of  the 
scene  led  the  readers  to  forget  the  admonition  at  the  beginning  of 
the  lesson:  "When  two  questions  are  connected  by  the  disjunctive 
or^  the  first  usually  has  the  rising,  and  the  second  the  falling  inflec- 
tion." Lesson  86  enjoins  that  "for  the  tone  of  mockery,  sarcasm, 
or  irony,  the  circumflex  or  wave  should  be  used."  Shakspere 
comes  in  here  for  two  lines: 

Queen:  Hamlet,  you  have  yoMt  father  much  offended. 
Hamld:  Madame,  you  have  my  father  much  offended. 

Did  the  readers  wonder  who  the  Queen  and  Hamlet  were,  or  what 
they  were  talking  about  ?  Did  the  teachers  tell  them  ?  Lessons 
113  to  116,  again,  are  better;  two  of  them,  indeed,  perilously 
theatrical.  First,  we  have  the  quarrel  of  Brutus  and  Cassius  entire ; 
then  Antony's  speech,  with  the  irrelevant  mob  and  the  by-play,  of 
course,  omitted:  so  fine  a  speech  should  not  be  interrupted,  except 
by  the  conventional  "applause  and  cheers."  Then  come  Cassius' 
tempting  of  Brutus,  and  Othello's  defense  before  the  potent,  grave, 
and  reverend  seigniors  of  Venice.  Finally,  Lesson  137  gives  the 
dialogue  between  Wolsey  and  Cromwell,  containing,  as  we  see, 
many  of  the  "just  moral  sentiments"  promised  in  the  preface. 

Not  one  of  these  extracts  is  explained  by  information  or  com- 
ment.   Even  the  poor  satisfaction  of  knowing  the  name  of  the  play- 
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is  disallowed.  The  motives  and  identity  of  the  speakers,  the  dr- 
cumstances  and  significance  of  the  action,  remain  dark  things.  The 
selections  are  fragments,  poetic  and  declamatory,  conveying  little 
hint  of  their  significance  as  a  part  of  some  organized  whole;  and 
we  can  safely  infer  that  they  are  not  provocative  of  interest  in  the 
dangerous  allurements  of  the  stage.  Indeed,  we  were  not  then  a 
theater-going  people.  Our  instinct  for  public  expression  was  satis- 
fied mostly  by  the  sermon  and  the  speech.  So  it  is  mainly  for 
forensic  ends  that  there  were  chosen  such  Shaksperean  and  other 
literature  as  found  a  place  in  these  old  school  readers. 

Another  popular  "Reader,"  Sargent's,  ten  years  later,  carries 
these  same  interests  to  a  quite  incredible  point.  It  contains  an 
introduction  of  54  pages  in  small  print  devoted  to  the  minutiae  of 
the  technique  of  reading  aloud.  The  literary  selections  of  the  book 
are  divided  into  three  classes,  "prose,  poetry,  and  dialogue,"  and 
Shakspere  does,  at  least,  get  included  in  this  last  class.  But  there 
is  the  same  indifference  to  the  part  of  the  "dialogues"  in  working 
out  any  unified  story.  For  example,  the  reader  comes  upon  Adam 
and  Orlando  talking.  They  seem  about  to  take  a  trip  somewhere; 
whither  and  why  the  reader  is  left  to  glean  as  he  may,  nor  is  he  told 
the  name  of  the  play.  But  the  schoolboy  of  the  day  was,  let  us 
hope,  properly  edified  by  Adam's  youthful  prudence  in  not  apply- 
ing hot  and  rebellious  liquors  to  his  blood;  for  at  this  date  the 
temperance  movement  was  well  imder  way.  • 

These  two  samples  of  the  place  of  Shakspere  in  schools  two 
generations  ago  are  quite  representative,  as  further  examination  of 
the  textbooks  shows.  People  still  believed  in  the  virtue' of  oratory, 
still  regarded  it  as  an  avenue  to  prominence  in  public  life.  They 
gave  little  thought  to  the  possibility  of  achieving  an  education, 
either  in  school  or  college,  through  the  study  of  English  literature, 
although  cultivated  men  and  women  were  reading  the  poets,  essay- 
ists, and  novelists  of  England  and  America,  old  and  recent.  Few 
of  them  were  theater-goers;  we  were  not  yet  an  urban  population, 
and  the  stage  was  looked  upon  by  many  intelligent  and  fairly  edu- 
cated people  with  grave  disapproval.  So,  with  the  tradition  still 
imchallenged  that  Shakspere  is  the  greatest  of  English  poets,  he 
had  to  be  included  in  the  school  readers,  but  represented  mainly 
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by  the  declamatory  passages  suited  to  reading  aloud  and  public 
''recitation.''    As  a  playwright  he  could  have  no  place  in  the  edu-  . 
cational  scheme. 

The  second  phase  of  the  study  of  Shakspere  in  the  schools  is 
quite  a  different  thing.  It  dates  back  only  about  thirty  years.  It 
is  best  represented  in  the  school  editions  of  Hudson  and  Rolfe,  if 
indeed  these  two  editions  are  not  mainly  responsible  for  the  move- 
ment. Certainly  their  texts  were  widely  used.  Shakspere  now 
appears  as  a  writer  of  plays,  complete  units,  stories  in  dramatic 
form  with  beginning,  middle  and  end.  Striking  speeches  and 
spirited  dialogue  are  not  detached  declamatory  efforts,  but  signifi- 
cant parts,  high  Ughts,  in  the  scenes  that  make  up  the  action.  The 
story  is  mainly  a  means  for  the  development  of  character.  The 
portrayal  of  character,  in  contrasts,  in  its  relation  to  motive  and 
action,  in  its  psychologic  insight,  is  more  interesting  than  the 
dramatic  clash  or  the  spectacular  scene.  Hamlet  is  a  study  in 
psychology,  and  the  question  as  to  his  madness  a  by-product  of  this 
interest.  The  mind  of  Brutus  is  contrasted  with  those  of  Cassius 
and  Antony.  The  harangues  of  these  men  are  studied  for  their 
intellectual  bent  and  rhetorical  skill. 

But  even  more  important  than  the  psychological  interest  is  the 
ethical.  It  was  the  age,  be  it  remembered,  when  we  were  reading 
George  Eliot.  Problems  such  as  Hamlet's  responsibility  to  avenge, 
Macbeth's  degree  of  guilt  prior  to  the  opening  of  the  play,  and 
Lady  Macbeth's  culpability,  occupied  much  time.  Was  Macbeth 
a  study  of  a  good  man  led  astray  by  a  combination  of  good  fortime, 
general  approbation,  malignant  witches,  and  a  wicked  wife  ?  What 
did  the  witches  symbolize :  Macbeth's  evil  desire  objectified,  or  real 
maleficent  forces  of  evil  such  as  do  exist  to  the  danger  of  one's  soul  ? 
Was  Brutus  to  blame,  morally,  for  entering  the  conspiracy  ?  And 
is  the  tragic  end  of  him  and  his  cause  a  sanction  of  the  law  against 
murder  ?  What  was  the  tragic  fault  of  Othello  ?  Was  it  credulity 
or  irascibility,  or  was  he  punished  for  a  runaway  match  ?  And 
what  was  Desdemona's  guilt:  weakness,  or  timorous  fibbing  ?  And 
Cordelia:  Was  she  not  too  proud,  too  unyielding?  Was  not  her 
punishment  too  great  ?  Once  in  this  field  of  speculation,  there  was 
literally  no  end — and  no  route.     One  might  wander  anywhere, 
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giving  himself  to  any  sort  of  "  random  provocations  "  that  his  ethical 
bias  suggested.  In  this  view  Shakspere's  plasms  become  a  sort  of 
literary  ''moral  science/'  his  characters  exemplar  his  stories  parables, 
himself  a  philosopher  and  onmisdent.  I  do  not  exaggerate.  I  have 
heard  such  teaching  of  Shakspere  both  in  schools  and  colleges. 

This  interpretative  and  speculative  study  goes  back  for  its 
origins  to  various  sources:  to  Coleridge,  to  Dowden,  to  Schlegel 
and  Gervinus  and  numerous  other  German  critics.  It  flowered  in 
the  sentimental  inventions  of  Mrs.  Jameson.  It  attains  its  maddest 
pinnacle,  perhaps,  in  the  three  volumes  of  comment  by  Denton  J. 
Snider,  an  ardent  Hegelian  of  the  St.  Louis  (Missouri)  school.  For 
him,  Shakspere  is  a  moral  and  philosophical  writer,  whose  function 
was  to  illustrate  the  Hegelian  categories  of  family,  state,  etc.  In 
his  view,  Beatrice  is  ''an  unlovely,  sarcastic  female,  who  rails  at 
marriage."  This  kind  of  study  fitted  in  well  with  the  tendency  to 
be  ethically-minded  in  the  presence  of  literature,  and  with  that 
heavy  seriousness  of  the  school-teacher  which  has  made  compulsory 
education  seem  to  many  spirited  children  a  spedes  of  premeditated 
and  tyrannous  insult.  Moreover,  it  was  fatally  easy.  It  required 
no  scholarship,  merely  a  sort  of  facility  in  debate  and  a  proclivity 
to  sermonizing.  Its  elements  were  only  the  commonplace  ethical 
experiences  of  daily  life. 

I  should  misrepresent  the  two  well-known  editors  cited  above 
if  I  did  not  add  that  their  editions  contained,  besides  the  citations 
of  moral  reflections  from  the  critics,  a  great  deal  of  valuable  appa- 
ratus. They  included  notes  on  the  dates  of  the  plays,  informa- 
tion as  to  the  various  texts,  explanations  of  words  and  phrases  new 
to  the  readers,  passages  from  the  sources,  sure  or  probable,  that 
Shakspere  had  used,  illustrations  (in  Rolfe)  of  Tudor  architectiu-e, 
theatrical  and  general,  and  occasionally  some  great  actor's  concep- 
tion of  one  of  the  dramatis  personae.  In  fact,  considering  the  inter- 
ests of  contemporary  scholarship,  they  were  good  editions.  I  am 
speaking  of  what  the  schools  did  with  Shakspere,  and  how  they 
used  their  material,  rather  than  recounting  what  material  they  had 
at  hand. 

A  little  later,  but  still  in  the  same  period,  arose  an  interest  in 
the  study  of  the  technique  of  the  drama.    Someone  discovered 
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Freytag.  Many  teaphers  fell  upon  the  book  rapturously,  albeit  as 
funeral  baked  meats;  for  few  of  them  read  the  original.  But  here 
was  something  definite,  having  a  fine  flavor  of  analytic  scholarship, 
an  opportunity  in  dialectics,  and,  like  the  ethical  study,  not  entail- 
ing the  burden  of  scholarship.  It  became  a  game  to  discover  where 
the  crisis  of  the  hero's  fortunes  occurred.  Was  it  where  Desde- 
mona  dropped  the  handkerchief,  or  where  Emilia  picked  it  up,  or 
where  lago  got  it  from  her,  or  somewhere  else  ?  It  was  thrilling  to 
be  able  to  fix  the  crisis  of  Julius  Caesar  in  the  middle  of  the  play, 
almost  exactly  so  by  coimt  of  lines.  It  was  an  exhilarating  exercise 
of  ingenuity  to  fit  into  the  mosaic  of  a  perfect  technique  such  pas- 
sages as  those  of  the  drunken  sailors  in  The  Tempesty  Hamlet's  long 
interview  with  the  players,  the  long,  resounding  declamation  of 
rulers  and  soldiers  (people  with  the  insidious  habit  of  being  listened 
to)  and  all  the  rich  prolixity  of  which  the  Elizabethan  dramatists 
and  their  audiences  seem  to  have  been  so  fond.  Shakspere  ever 
garrulous?  Heresy  and  irreverence  I  His  technique  must  be 
proved  compact,  necessary,  perfect;  dean,  concise,  rightly  directed 
as  the  cuts  of  a  surgeon's  knife.  School  editions  appeared  with 
questions,  scores  and  himdreds  of  questions,  whose  answer  should 
explain  and  justify  every  turn  of  the  action  and  even  the  finer 
shades  of  diction;  Shakspere  was  cross-examined  by  schoolbo3rs, 
through  editors,  on  aspects  of  the  dramatist's  craft  that  never 
entered  his  mind.  Puzzling,  indefinite  too,  were  many  of  the  ques- 
tions; a  favorite  one  was,  "What  is  the  effect  of  this  word  (or 
acction)?" — a  question  answerable  only  by  those  who  knew  in 
advance  the  particular  aesthetic  or  philosophic  squint  of  the  ques- 
tioner. Of  course,  this  study  was  not  all  foolish,  though  much 
of  it  was  inevitably  so.  It  often  led  the  pupils  to  see  the  rela- 
tions of  the  parts,  the  fitness  between  character  and  action,  the 
leading  up  to  a  fine  dramatic  effect,  and  the  essential  human  interest 
in  a  scene  or  play. 

At  the  same  time,  a  great  deal  of  attention  was  paid  to  the 
poetry.  The  melody  of  the  verse,  the  beauty  and  fitness  of  the 
unagery,  and  the  suggestiveness  of  the  words  were  noted.  Pupils 
were  encouraged  to  commit  fine  passages  to  memory,  and  were  even 
shown  the  recurrence  of  certain  well-known  expressions  in  other 
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literature  and  in  common  speech.  This  was  also  the  period  of  the 
development  of  philological  study  in  the  colleges.  It  was  likely  to 
be  impressed  upon  college  students  that  the  diction  of  Shakspere 
had  to  be  learned  thoroughly,  perhaps  etymologically  also.  A  cer- 
tain amount  of  this  teaching  inevitably  filtered  into  the  high  schools 
through  the  recent  college  graduates  who  taught  in  them.  Such 
exhaustive  study  of  the  diction  seldom  lasted  long  enough  to  do 
much  harm;  seldom,  I  fear,  long  enough  to  make  the  high-school 
pupils  read  their  texts  with  full  understanding.  For  against  the 
impact  of  too  much  exact  information  most  boys  and  girls  are  well 
armored.  They  can  defeat  and  discourage  the  most  pertinacious 
pedantry. 

On  tiiie  whole,  this  second  period,  though  misguided  as  to  some 
important  things,  and  for  the  most  part  missing  the  essentials,  was 
more  good  than  bad.  It  did  make  pupils  think,  did  impress  them 
with  respect  for  the  greatness  of  Shakspere,  did  leave  with  them 
some  appreciation  of  his  qualities  as  a  poet. 

The  schools  have  recently,  within  a  decade  or  two,  entered  upon 
a  new  kind  of  Shaksperean  study — ^the  dramaturgic;  not,  of  course, 
the  tracing  of  Shakspere's  development  in  dramaturgic  skill,  not 
stud3ang  the  development  of  the  drama  from  its  earlier  forms  up 
to  his  time;  but  the  study  of  his  plays  as  dramas,  written  to  be 
acted.  This  interest  is  directly  traceable  to  three  sources:  the 
advanced  studies  from  this  point  of  view  made  by  university  pro- 
fessors of  English,  the  interest  in  various  forms  of  dramatic  activity 
in  the  schools,  both  for  instruction  and  recreation,  and  the  large 
increase  in  popular  knowledge  of  the  theater. 

A  growing  niunber  of  the  teachers  in  high  schools  have  had  not 
only  a  college  course  but  at  least  a  year  of  gradxiate  study.  Several 
states  now  require  the  A.M.  degree  in  their  appointees.  A  con- 
siderable number  of  the  younger  among  these  teachers  have  taken 
graduate  courses  in  dramatic  literature,  in  which  the  plays  were 
studied  from  the  dramaturgic  point  of  view,  and  not  merely  as  to 
their  sources,  their  parallels,  and  their  diction.  Naturally,  these 
students  tend  to  present  Shakspere  as  they  have  come  to  see  him. 

The  reaction  in  the  schools  in  favor  of  reaUty  and  against  mean- 
ingless wordmongering  has  led,  also,  to  a  wide  use  of  dramatic 
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action.  In  the  lower  grades  simple  stories  are  dramatized  in  the 
reading  lessons;  little  plays,  sometimes  made  up  by  the  children, 
are  given;  folk-dances  and  festivals  involving  dramatic  elements 
are  widely  popular ;  and  in  the  high  schools  there  are  more  ambitious 
efforts,  including  the  presentation  of  modem  comedies  and  even 
complete  Shaksperean  dramas.  In  a  visit  to  one  famous  school  I  saw 
two  groups  of  boys  spiritedly  rehearsing,  one  group  the  play  of  the 
''rude  mechanicals^*  in  A  Midsummer-NigWs  Dreamy  and  another 
(in  Latin)  the  Captives  of  Plautus.  Many  of  the  better  schools  have 
had  in  recent  years,  as  their  main  Commencement  ezerdse,  a  com- 
plete out-of-door  performance  of  some  Shaksperean  play.  Their 
programs  have  included  Jiditts  Caesar  j  CoriolanuSj  A  Midsummer- 
NigtU^s  Dream,  The  Merchant  of  Venice,  and  others.  A  number  of 
the  larger  towns  in  the  West  have  come  to  regard  such  exercises  as 
a  legitimate  and  regular  part  of  the  high-school  work;  and  one  at 
least  of  these  towns  has  built  a  municipal  theater  largely  under  the 
inspiration  and  for  the  occasional  accommodation  of  the  high-school 
pla}rs.  So  frequent,  indeed,  are  these  high-school  presentation  of 
Shakspere  that  they  are  assuming  the  status  of  an  institution. 

The  relation  of  all  this  to  our  increasing  interest  in  the  theater 
is  obvious.  The  old  prejudice  against  theatergoing  is  as  dead  as 
the  condemnation  of  novel-reading.  What  part  the  moving  pic- 
tures may  have  had  in  furthering  this  general  interest  in  dramatic 
things,  or  how  far  they  may  now  be  getting  in  the  way  of  the  spoken 
drama,  I  do  not  know.  But  I  am  sure  that  they  have  helped  to 
dispel  any  lingering  prejudice  against  entertainments  whose  purpose 
is  to  tell  a  story  through  action.  A  potent  influence  in  arousing  an 
interest  in  the  drama  among  the  schools  has  been  the  open-air 
performances  and  the  ''historic''  presentations  of  Shakspere  that 
purport  to  be  like  the  original.  Here  was  something  to  catch  the 
"schoolman.''  It  had  a  fine  scholarly  sound:  it  would  make  flex- 
ible a  conscience  that  was  too  stiff  toward  pleasure  in  school.  So, 
also,  the  pageants  in  celebration  of  local  history  or  great  historic 
anniversaries  showed  how  to  combine  the  pleasiu^s  of  mimicry  and 
pageantry  with  instruction. 

All  this  has,  of  course,  affected  the  treatment  of  Shakspere  in 
the  schoolroom.    Even  if  the  teachers  were  unchanged,  the  puiuls 
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would  be  a  little  more  likely  to  think  of  a  play  as  possessing  dramatic 
possibilities. 

It  is  noticeable,  particularly  at  the  period  of  the  tercentenary  of 
Shakspere's  death,  that  the  interest  in  the  historical  backgroimd 
has  much  increased.  A  high-school  class  is  not  so  likely  now  to  be 
left  with  certain  generalizations  about  the  glories  of  the  Renascence, 
the  revival  of  learning,  the  development  of  nationalism  in  England. 
They  will  probably  consider,  instead,  such  matters  as  the  housing, 
clothing,  work,  and  recreations  of  the  Elizabethan  people;  the 
construction  of  the  theaters,  the  size,  shape,  and  lighting  of  the 
stage,  the  character,  arrangement,  and  behavior  of  the  audiences, 
the  kinds  of  plays  that  were  in  favor,  the  significance  of  allusions 
that  Shakspere  makes  to  contemporary  interests  and  follies,  the 
attitude  of  the  Puritans  toward  the  theaters,  and  the  restrictions 
put  upon  the  actors.  In  this  historical  study  they  will  have  the 
help  of  pictures,  and,  it  is  to  be  hoped,  an  attractive  collection  of 
the  books  that  bring  Tudor  England  before  our  eyes.  They  will 
be  told  that  one  must  know  the  meaning  of  the  words  to  understand 
the  plays  as  Shakspere's  audiences  did,  and  that  this  is  a  matter  of 
no  great  difficulty  if  they  will  use  the  glossary  with  their  texts. 
They  will  discuss  motives,  situations,  suspenses,  climaxes,  '^  tragic 
coils,"  complication  and  unraveling  of  plots,  indications  of  charac- 
ter, with  reference  to  the  dramatic  interest.  They  will  read  aloud 
a  good  deal,  not  as  actors,  but  as  persons  who  understand  what  the 
ideas  and  the  emotions  are  which  an  actor  would  conVey.  Instead 
of  studying  minutely  only  two  or  three  plays — ^and  these  required 
for  college  entrance — ^many  schools  now  read  eight  or  ten. 

Of  course,  I  am  sketching  the  aims  of  the  present  teaching  of 
Shakspere,  not  listing  its  accomplishments.  We  fall  short  in  our 
attainments,  as  we  always  must  when  our  ideals  are  high  enough. 

What  are  the  schools  really  accomplishing  ?  They  don't  know 
exactly;  they  never  do  know  just  how  effective  their  work  is  in 
any  field;  probably  they  never  can.  They  must  rest  their  self- 
approbation  on  a  mixture  of  evidence,  conjecture,  and  faith.  Cer- 
tainly, pupils  won't  forget  quite  all  that  they  have  learned — ^at 
least,  not  all  of  them  will.  Probably  we  are  right  in  believing  that 
contact  with  great  poetry  and  great  drama  has  a  civilizing  effect; 
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some  highly  civilized  peoples  have  thought  so.  The  bo3rs  of  one 
school  who  gave  a  Shaksperean  play  used  to  be  heard  chaffing  each 
other  on  the  athletic  field  in  phrases  taken  from  the  play;  they 
were  at  least  increasing  their  linguistic  resources.  I  am  inclined 
to  think  the  new  emphasis  upon  the  historical  setting  of  the  pla3rs 
particularly  valuable.  We  Americans  are  charged  with  having  too 
much  contemporaneity,  of  living  too  exclusively  in  the  present. 
The  charge  is  true;  that  it  is  more  true  of  us  than  of  other  peoples 
I  am  not  sure.  But  I  am  sure  of  the  principle  behind  this  criticism. 
A  mental  outfit  that  lacks  all  historic  background  is  thin,  flat;  its 
owner  accepts  his '' values"  uncritically  because  he  lacks  the  means 
of  comparison. 

Still,  uncertainty  dogs  us.  Do  we  really  know  what  our  pupils 
are  getting  from  their  study  of  Shakspere  ?  Tens  of  thousands  of 
them,  in  the  past  ten  years,  have  read  carefully  at  least  The  Mer- 
chatU  of  Venice,  Julius  Caesar^  and  Macbelh.  These  are  great 
touchstones,  both  as  literature  and  as  drama.  Has  this  study  made 
firm  a  body  of  good  taste  large  enough  to  improve  the  popular  read- 
ing and  to  elevate  the  popular  drama  ?  Has  it  inspired  in  many  the 
wish  to  read  other  plays  of  Shakspere  ?  I  fear  the  librarians  and  the 
dramatic  critics  would  not  be  enthusiastic  in  their  answers.  It  is  not 
well  to  expect  too  much.  Many  of  these  pupils  have  never  seen  a 
Shaksperean  play  ably  presented.  Many  readers  cannot,  even  by 
earnest  effort,  construct  a  full  scene  in  their  imaginations.  The 
book  and  the  play  that  make  no  tax  on  the  faculties  are  the  line  of 
least  resistance  that  most  of  us  alwas^s  choose  for  our  recreation, 
and  that  all  of  us  sometimes  choose.  None  the  less,  we  shall,  I 
hope,  continue  to  teach  Shakspere  in  the  schools  for  the  sake  of 
those  who  do  imderstand  and  enjoy.  They  are,  after  all,  the  people 
most  worth  our  efforts. 
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I 

'  -  To  dwell  especially  upon  the  verbs  and  the  adjectives  in  poetry 
is  in  general  to  dwell  upon  the  significant  combinations  effected 
by  the  poet.  And  to  enable  the  mind  of  the  pupil  imaginatively 
to  comprehend  these  new  combinations,  to  help  him  actually  to 
realize  them  in  his  own  consciousness,  is  to  elevate  that  conscious- 
ness from  the  plane  of  mistaken  conceptions,  false  ideals,  and 
imtruth  to  the  plane  of  imiversal  law.  It  is  to  transform,  tempo- 
rarily it  may  be,  but  still  for  the  moment  to  transform,  the  boy 
whom  we  may  know  simply  as  'Tom  Smith'  into  a  part  of  universal 
himianity.  No  task  is  more  difficult  to  achieve;  none  could  be 
more  worthy.  In  the  successful  accomplishment  of  it,  in  the 
pupil's  joyous  attainment  of  it,  lies  all  there  is  or  ever  can  be  in  the 
teaching  of  poetry."* 

May  I  be  permitted  to  quote  these  words  of  my  own  to  intro- 
duce to  you  a  subject  which  is  to  me  of  far-reaching  significance  and 
importance?  It  is  not  too  much  to  say,  I  believe,  that  in  the 
making  of  poetry,  in  the  study  of  it,  and  in  the  teaching  of  it, 
the  parts  of  speech  of  distinctive  consequence  are  the  verb  and  the 
adjective.  I  speak  not  of  granmmtical  analysis  and  the  parsing 
of  poetry;  that,  fortunately,  has  been  relegated  to  its  proper 
mediaeval  past.  I  speak  of  the  verb  and  the  adjective  as  related 
to  other  parts  of  speech  simply  as  tools  of  language.  And  I  hold 
that  the  true  end  of  poetry  is  not  a  knowledge  of  words  and  their 
relations,  not  a  code  of  morals,  not  a  set  of  ideas,  not  even  a  knowl- 
edge of  how  to  use  one's  hands  and  feet,  but  just  that  for  which  the 
poet  makes  his  poem,  the  joy  of  the  poetic  experience.  From  this 
point  of  view  I  hope  to  suggest  thought  upon  two  things :  first,  some 

>  The  Teaching  of  Poetry  in  the  High  School,  pp.  125-26. 
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reasons  why  the  verb  and  the  adjective  assume  such  unportance  in    /  ~\ 

poetry;  and  second,  the  significance  these  reasons  have  for  our 

conception  of  the  nature  of  poetry  and  for  the  teaching  of  it. 

But,  first,  a  little  more  clearly,  the  fact  itself:  turn  where  you 

will  in  poetry^  the  phrases  and  lines  selected  as  of  poetic  value 

achieve  their  quality  through  the  distinctive  use  of  verb  and 

adjective.    Consider    such    expressions    as:     '' death's    dateless 

night";    "guilty  doors";    "careless  wind";    "sweaty  haste"; 

"brooding  years";   "bitter  hug  of  mortality";   "the  hour  steals 

on";  "Death,  that  feeds  on  men";  and  such  Unes  as: 

''Life,  like  a  dome  of  many-coloured  glass, 
Stains  the  white  radiance  of  Eternity, 
Until  Death  tramples  it  to  fragments'' 

''Break,  thou  deep  vase  of  chilling  tears. 
That  grief  hath  shaken  into  frost  1" 

"She  stood  in  tears  amid  the  alien  com" 

"Than  unswept  stone,  besmear'd  with  sluttish  time" 

"  .  .  .  .  the  murmuring  surge, 
That  on  the  unnumber'd  idle  pebbles  chafes." 

In  these  lines  and  expressions  the  noims  are  all  familiar  enough; 
there  is  nothing  imique  or  distinctive  about  them.  Death,  night, 
door,  hour,  glass,  vase,  tears,  stone,  pebbles:  all  are  so  familiar  that 
we  use  them  in  our  daily  talk.  It  is  the  verbs  and  the  adjectives 
that  lend  to  these  lines  and  expressions  their  touch  of  excellence 
and  quality.  The  force,  power,  and  beauty  of  each  phrase,  expres- 
sion, and  line  grow  out  of  the  poet's  use  of  adjective  or  of  verb  or 
of  both.    It  is  so  everjrwhere  in  poetry. 

n 

To  examine  all  the  reasons  why  this  is  so  would  carry  us  far 
afield  in  poetic  theory.  We  may  more  conveniently  deal  with 
certain  marks  of  poetical  lines  and  expressions  themselves.  Of 
these  I  shall  mention  three:  their  personaUzed  quality;  the  law 
of  their  unity;  and  their  relative  instability.  Each  vitally  concerns 
the  verb  and  the  adjective  in  poetry. 

To  appreciate  what  is  meant  by  the  personalized  quality  of  the 
poet's  phrases,  it  is  necessary  first  to  realize  that  the  poet's  point 
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of  view  differs  from  that  of  most  men.  Most  men  are  dominated 
by  what  they  call  a  practical  point  of  view.  They  ask,  naturally 
enough  for  their  purposes:  What  is  the  use  of  this  to  me  now? 
Trees,  however  beautiful,  are  for  limiber  and  fuel;  waterfalls,  how- 
ever magnificent,  for  power  and  light;  meadows,  however  lovely, 
for  crops  and  the  fruits  of  commerce;  men,  very  often,  are  laboring 
and  commercial  entities,  not  human  beings.  Everything  is  meas- 
ured by  its  immediate  usefulness  and  service.  The  poet's  point 
of  view  is  different.  He  is  free  from  the  thought  of  immediate  use, 
service,  or  ownership.  His  is  a  disinterested  view.  When  he 
sees  a  field  of  grain  on  the  hillside  by  a  lake,  he  does  not  think  of 
it  as  a  crop;  he  sees  only  how 

''The  sylvan  slopes  with  corn-dad  fields 
Are  hung,  as  if  with  golden  shields, 
Bright  trophies  in  the  sun." 

When  he  sees  a  tree  bare  of  its  leaves,  he  does  not  think  of  the 
quantity  of  fruit  or  the  amount  of  building  material  or  fuel  it  may 
afford;  he  compares  it  with  a  ruined  choir,  where  late  the  sweet 
birds  sang.  When  he  sees  a  cloud,  he  does  not  regard  it  as  a  mere 
presage  of  weather;  he  thinks  of  it  as  ^'labouring,"  and  ''resting'' 
on  the  mountain-tops,  or  as  bringing  "fresh  showers  for  the 
thirsting  flowers,"  and  laughing  as  it  passes  in  thunder.  The  poet 
has  "precious  feelings  of  disinterested,,  that  is,  self-disregarding 
joy  and  love,"  as  Wordsworth  characterizes  it. 

In  consequence  of  this  greater  freedom,  the  poet  puts  more  of  his 
life  into  persons  and  things  than  does  the  ordinary  man.  He  per- 
sonalizes them.  The  poet,  says  Keats,  is  "continually  in,  for,  and 
filling  some  other  body";  he  has  no  identity  of  his  own;  and  he 
confirms  his  statement  when  he  says  elsewhere:  "If  a  sparrow 
come  before  my  window,  I  take  part  in  its  existence  and  pick  about 
the  gravel."  Looking  at  a  picture  of  some  sheep  by  the  painter 
Roos,  Goethe  said  they  excited  such  sympathy  in  him  that  he  feared 
he  might  become  a  sheep,  and  almost  thought  the  artist  must  have 
been  one.  Wordsworth  tells  us  how  he  communed  with  all  that  he 
saw  as  something  not  apart  from,  but  inherent  in,  his  own  material 
nature.  "Many  times  while  going  to  school,"  he  says,  "have  I 
grasped  at  a  wall  or  a  tree  to  recall  myself  from  this  abyss  of  ideal- 
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ism  to  the  reality."  With  an  abandon  impossible  to  the  ordinary 
man,  the  poet  puts  his  life  into  persons  and  things  about  him;  he 
projects  himself  into  them;  he  infuses  and  breathes  life  into  every- 
thing with  which  he  comes  into  contact:  Wordsworth,  into  objects 
in  nature;  Shakespeare,  into  man;  Milton,  into  the  supernatural. 
Each  casts  his  bread  upon  the  waters  of  life. 

Nor  does  he  fail  to  find  it  after  many  days.  Images  that  come 
to  the  poet's  mind  are,  in  consequence,  vivid,  full,  intense,  and 
active.  They  are  clearer  and  richer  than  are  those  of  most  men. 
So,  "sharp"  frosts  "constrain"  the  earth  tmtil  a  "kindly"  thaw 
"unlocks"  it  with  ''mild"  rain;  the  "tender"  blade  "peeps"  up 
to  "birth,"  and  straight  the  green  fields  "laugh"  with  ''promised" 
grain;  Autunm  sits  "careless  on  a  granary  floor"  "drows'd  with 
the  fmne  of  poppies";  the  floods  "clap  their  hands,"  and  the 
motmtains  "break  forth  into  harmony."  Everywhere  the  images 
used  by  the  poet  have  more  distinctness  and  color  than  have  the 
images  of  most  men;  they  are  fuller,  richer,  more  vivid.  They  are 
more  highly  personalized. 

The  grouping  of  these  personalized  images  is  not  fortuitous. 
It  takes  place  according  to  law.  The  unity  of  phrase,  of  line,  of 
poem  indeed,  is  grounded  upon  principle.  That  law  or  principle 
is  the  law  of  similarity.  Like  suggests  like  in  consciousness:  there 
is  a  reciprocal  suggestion  of  like  things;  £here  is  an  attraction  of 
similars.    This  is  the  invariable  rule. 

For  this  law  or  principle  there  are  two  main  spheres  of  appli- 
cation: one  is  the  practical,  the  physical,  or  the  biological,  as  one 
may  choose  to  call  it;  the  other  is  the  artistic,  the  ideal,  or  the 
mental  and  spiritual.  The  difference  is  significant.  In  the 
practical  sphere,  the  child  soon  learns  that  a  gas  flame,  a  red  coal, 
and  a  "live"  wire  all  "bum";  that  they  possess  a  "like"  quality. 
The  merchant  who  escapes  failure  is  the  one  who  anticipates  simi- 
larity or  likeness  between  the  color  and  fabric  of  his  goods  and  the 
taste  and  wishes  of  his  prospective  customer.  In  science,  even,  we 
accept  the  theory  of  evolution  in  preference  to  others  only  because 
it  brings  the  largest  nimiber  of  the  facts  of  life  into  significant 
relation;  it  binds  them  together  on  a  basis  of  similarity. 
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All  such  groupings,  even  those  in  science,  are  made  that  man 
may  live;  that  he  may  sustain  his  life;  that  he  may  perpetuate 
himself.  But  man's  real  life  is  in  his  character,  not  in  his  body. 
Unlike  the  animal,  man  is  not  satisfied  with  fulness.  He  has  wants 
and  needs  of  his  inner  life  that  cry  out  with  no  less  imperative  call 
for  satisfaction  than  do  his  physical  needs.  These  needs  and  wants 
the  poet  attempts  to  satisfy  by  grouping  images  of  things  and 
persons  in  terms  of  a  less  evident,  a  more  significant,  a  universal, 
similarity.  Disregarding  accidental  relations  of  time  and  space, 
he  groups  images  of  things  and  persons  in  terms  of  a  fundamental 
similarity.  He  imfolds  some  inner,  central,  universal  principle 
of  life  that  ejects  error  and  reveals  truth. 

Consider  the  expression,  ''the  murmuring  surge  that  on  the 
unnumbered  idle  pebbles  chafes."  We  have  all  seen  the  restless, 
never-ending  movement  of  the  ocean  waves  as  they  break  upon  the 
shore,  seeming  to  resent  the  limits  of  their  confines.  And  we  know 
what  it  is  to  chafe.  We  have  seen  people  and  animals  show  irri- 
tation and  fret  under  restraint.  But  we  have  never  connected 
these  two.  We  have  never  perceived  their  similarity.  Then,  as 
we  re^  the  poet's  phrase,  "the  ....  surge  ....  chafes," 
the  images  fall  into  harmonious  unity;  they  are  blended  together 
into  an  illuminating  form.  So,  too,  we  have  seen  idle  people;  we 
have  been  idle  ourselves;  we  know  what  idleness  is.  And  we  have 
seen  a  pebble  on  the  shore  tossed,  now  this  way,  now  that,  as  the 
waves  rolled  in  and  out,  never  reaching  any  place  of  rest,  wearing 
itself  out  in  purposeless  movement.  But  the  similarity  between 
these  two  we  had  never  perceived  until  we  came  upon  the  poet's 
phrase,  "idle  pebbles."  Now,  as  never  before,  we  understand 
a  pebble  on  the  seashore;  we  understand  idleness;  we  understand 
life  itself  the  better.  Moved  by  his  perception  of  the  inner  life  of 
things,  of  their  essential,  as  contrasted  with  their  accidental 
relations;  stirred  by  his  recognition  of  their  deeper  forms  of  service 
— service,  not  to  his  body  but  to  his  mind — the  poet  groups  into 
significant  form  images  of  things  and  persons  into  which  he  has 
poured  his  life.  £}q>eriences  half-forgotten  in  the  passing  of  the 
years;  thoughts,  feelings,  and  aspirations  that  have  slipped  the  cog 
of  memory;  reminiscences  of  high  and  lofty  pleasures  that  have 
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grown  dim  and  faded;  the  silent  and  faintly  perceived  yearnings 
of  the  heart;  the  powerful  impression  of  truth  and  beauty  of  last 
week— all  are  grouped,  in  the  form  of  imagery,  into  a  new  organic 
unit.  As  if  by  magic,  experiences,  separated  perhaps  by  years, 
fall  mto  a  new,  delightful,  and  revealing  unity.  The  similarity 
in  terms  of  which  the  poet  groups  and  unifies  his  personalized 
images  is  one  that  serves  life  by  revealing  significant  and  fimda- 
mental  relations  among  things,  among  people,  in  life  itself. 

Then  comes  the  paradox.  The  groupings  of  images  made  by  the 
poet,  groupings  revealing  the  inner  life  of  things  and  effected 
through  a  significant  similarity,  are  marked  by  relative  instability. 
On  the  physical  plane  there  is  no  breaking  up  of  important  image- 
units.  Natiire  sees  to  that  or  takes  her  swift  revenge.  And  some 
few  things  revealed  by  the  poet  we  succeed  in  weaving  into  the 
fabric  of  daily  life.  But  the  more  subtle  and  tenuous  relations 
escape  us.  In  all  their  higher  forms  the  poet's  groupings  of  images 
are  marked  by  instability.  They  are  fleeting,  not  lasting.  We  win 
them  for  a  moment;  possess  them  with  joy;  and  in  a  trice  they  are 
gone.    Why  should  it  be  so  ? 

Let  us  see  more  precisely,  first,  what  this  grouping  of  images  by 
the  poet  really  is.  A  moment's  reflection  makes  it  clear  that  the 
individual  images  are  really  bits  of  the  poet's  personality.  For  into 
what  they  represent  he  has  poured  his  life;  his  images  are  sur- 
charged with  personality.  To  break  up  the  customary  arrange- 
ment of  these  images;  to  regroup  them;  to  bring  them  into  unity 
according  to  eternal  law  rather  than  accidental  circumstance  is, 
accordingly,  to  effect  a  reconstruction  of  personality.  As  the  poet 
brings  images  of  things  and  persons,  separated  in  life  by  time  and 
space,  into  organic  relation,  he  knits  up  hitherto  unrelated  bits  of 
his  own  personality  into  a  new  and  truthful  whole.  He  extends 
the  area  of  his  own  personality;  builds  it  up  into  something  more 
than  it  has  been,  something  newer,  bigger,  and  better;  elevates  it  off 
the  plane  of  chance  and  accident  to  the  plane  of  lofty  and  imiversal 
truth.  Conforming  to  universal  laws  of  character  and  personality, 
he  projects  life  along  new  lines;  he  effects  a  furtherance  of  experi- 
ence.   And  what  he  does  for  himself  he  makes  possible  for  his  reader. 
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Still  more:  poet  and  reader,  in  the  moment  of  full  poetic  expe- 
rience, when  vivid  images  have  fallen  happily  into  a  new  unit, 
alike  become  that  which  has  been  conceived  in  imagination.  The 
child  in  the  nursery  is  the  giant,  the  bear,  the  engineer  his  imagi- 
nation has  conceived;  to  the  point  of  tears  he  insists  upon  the 
reality  of  his  treasured  joy.  Even  so  he  who  reads  Wordsworth's 
Green  Linnet  poeticaUy  has  the  joy  of  springtide  in  his  heart, 
though  the  snow  be  beating  against  his  door.  To  read  the  Ode 
to  Duty  poeticaUy  is  to  slip  away  tmconsdously  from  the  usual 
thought  of  duty  as  irksome,  annoying,  pleasiire-destroying,  to  an 
imaginative,  joyous  realization  of  true  freedom  as  slavery  to  duty. 
To  follow  Hamlet  or  Macbeth  is  not  only  to  construct  in  imagi- 
nation the  coimterpart  of  the  misapprehended  purpose  and  the 
unhappy  failure  of  the  central  characters;  it  is  actually  to  become 
in  imagination  the  ideal  that  is  set  up.  So  long  as  the  poetic  expe- 
rience lasts,  so  long  as  the  glow  of  joyous  feeling  is  strong,  poet  and 
reader  actually  become  in  imagination  their  own  ideal  and  potential 
selves.  Each  iSy  according  to  the  character  and  range  of  the  poem 
or  play,  something  that  he  has  conceived.  In  consciousness,  in 
mind  and  soul,  not  in  reality,  not  in  the  world  of  action  as  yet,  he  is 
for  the  moment  his  ideal  self. 

The  irony  in  this  rare  and  joyous  achievement  is  its  relative 
instability.  One  moment  we  become  the  ideal;  the  next  it  slips 
from  us  and  is  gone.  And  the  reason  is  that  behind  the  poet's 
combinations  of  images  there  is  no  physical  compulsion.  Nature 
forces  man  to  learn  that  fire  bums  and  that  a  stone  is  hard;  she 
compels  his  groupings  in  chemistry  or  in  physics.  But  in  the 
sphere  of  character  there  is  no  such  compulsion.  Even  the  most 
significant  and  beautiful  groupings  of  images,  as  we  know,  tend  to 
break  down  with  disquieting,  almost  terrifying,  rapidity.  It  is 
hard,  if  not  impossible,  to  hold  oneself  up  to  Wordsworth's  high 
conception  of  duty,  or  to  maintain  consistently  the  lofty  idealism 
of  the  true  Hamlet.  Yet,  if  the  poets  are  true,  we  must  needs  do 
so,  frequently  at  least,  if  we  are  to  escape  error  and  tragic  waste  in 
life.    The  most  difficult  of  tasks,  the  poet  tells  us,  is 

....  to  keep 
Heights  which  the  soul  is  competent  to  gain. 
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Everywhere  the  poet's  finest  creations  in  phrase  and  line  are  marked 
by  relative  instability. 

Ill 

With  each  of  these  marks  of  the  poetical  line  and  phrase  the 
verb  and  the  adjective  are  inseparably  connected.  Through  verb 
and  through  adjective  appear  the  personalized  quality  of  the 
images  of  things  and  persons  used  by  the  poet;  and  this  person- 
alized quality  is  unique  and  distinctive.  By  means  of  verb  and 
adjective  is  effected  and  signified  the  similarity  that  is  the  funda- 
mental principle  which  ni^es  the  organic  and  artistic  unit  what 
it  is.  And  in  the  instability  of  that  unit  as  a  permanent  form  of 
experience  lies  just  that  which  gives  the  poet's  verb  and  adjective, 
as  compared  with  those  we  use  every  day,  their  appealing  quality. 
These  are  the  more  evident  and  important  reasons  why  the  verb 
and  the  adjective  assimie  the  importance  they  do  in  poetry. 

But  these  reasons  go  beyond  themselves  in  the  significance  they 
have  for  our  conception  of  the  nature  of  poetry  and  for  the  teaching 
of  it.    I  can  suggest  only  a  few  points  on  each. 

In  the  first  place,  we  see  more  clearly  what  the  nature  of  poetry 
is.  Poems  are  not  found  on  the  printed  page;  they  are  not  fotmd 
in  books.  Nor  do  they  mhere  in  language.  The  spoken  word  has 
here  no  virtue  over  the  written  word.  A  poem  is  a  state  of  mind. 
It  is  made  up  of  a  group  of  personalized  images,  grouped  primarily 
through  verb  and  adjective,  in  terms  of  similarity,  into  an  organic 
unit,  and  resulting  in  an  unstable  but  deeply  pleasurable  and 
recognizable  state  known  as  the  poetic  experience.  Poetry,  as 
one  of  the  arts,  represents,  alike  for  individual  and  society,  the 
means  of  meeting  the  needs  of  man's  inner  life.  It  is  a  means,  the 
more  effective  because  pleasiirable,  of  furthering  personality;  of 
extending  the  reaches  of  character;  of  imfolding  to  man  the 
promises  and  possibilities  of  his  own  life.  Poetry  begins  precisely 
where  life  itself  falls  off  and  fails;  carries  it  on  to  successful  issue; 
completes  its  partial  achievements;  reconciles  its  failures;  and 
brings  its  ideals  to  the  verge  of  practical  attainment  by  establishing 
them  in  consciousness. 

From  this  point  of  view,  forms  of  poetry  differ  in  value.  One 
suggestion  must  here  suffice.    All  poems  in  which  the  images  are 
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grouped  primarily  according  to  the  succession  of  their  time  order 
are  of  secondary  worth.  Narrative  poems,  what  I  may  call 
memory  poems,  and  all  poems  of  a  reminiscent  natiire  fall  in  this 
class.  The  Lady  of  the  Lake  is  relatively  inferior  to  Macbethj  not 
because  the  one  is  a  narrative  poem  and  the  other  a  tragedy,  not 
because  the  one  was  written  by  Scott  and  the  other  by  Shakespeare, 
but  because  the  one  groups  images  of  things  and  men  primarily  in 
a  time  order,  while  the  other  groups  images  of  the  same  kind  in 
terms  of  a  fundamental  similarity.  Always  for  supreme  greatness 
in  poetry,  there  must  be  some  significant  grouping  of  images  accord- 
ing to  fimdamental  similarity,  some  projection  of  imattained  forms 
of  life  into  concrete  representation.  Always  there  must  be  some- 
thing to  which  the  mind  at  its  best  may  climb,  not  merely  follow 
in  pleasant  reminiscence;  something  that  will  reveal  man's  poten- 
tialities to  himself. 

Practically  and  pedagogically  the  significance  is  equally  far- 
reaching.    One  or  two  suggestions  will  point  the  way. 

First,  in  terms  of  parts  of  speech,  it  is  evident  that  the  verb 
and  the  adjective  are  the  most  important.  They  are  the  most 
significant  relating  parts  of  speech.  Even  noims  in  poetry  are  of 
secondary  importance.  Further,  no  poem  or  group  of  poems  con- 
taining a  high  percentage  of  nouns  imfamiliar  to  pupils  at  any  one 
stage  should  be  selected  for  study,  not  because  it  is  difficult  to 
learn  what  unfamiliar  nouns  stand  for,  but  because  the  double 
demand  of  becoming  familiar  with  these  nouns  and  grouping  their 
corresponding  images  into  organic  imits  overtaxes  attention  and 
kills  pleasure.  As  a  rule,  the  simpler  and  more  familiar  the  noims 
the  better.  Often  it  is  best  to  become  familiar  with  them  outside 
the  poem  entirely. 

Second,  to  dwell  especially  upon  the  verb  and  the  adjective  in 
teaching  poetry  is  to  adopt  the  most  direct  and  effective  means 
afforded  by  poetry  for  intellectual  and  emotional  discipline.  For 
pupil,  as  for  poet,  each  image  is  a  bit  of  personality.  To  follow 
the  poet's  grouping  is,  accordingly,  in  some  degree  to  duplicate  the 
ideal  attainment  in  character  achieved  by  the  poet.  Bad  taste, 
conmionplace  conceptions,  inferior  ideals,  are  tmconsciously  lost 
sight  of  by  the  pupil  as  he  rises  in  joyous  enthusiasm  to  the  appeal- 
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ing  quality  of  the  poet's  imaginative  constructions.  Studied  in 
its  ideal  form,  poetry  frees  the  mind  of  the  pupil  from  a  weak  sen- 
suousness;  effects,  through  imagination,  an  expansion  of  his  inner 
life;  brings  into  fuller  clearness  his  relation  to  the  world;  helps 
prepare  him  to  meet  the  needs  of  his  time ;  and  deepens  his  capacity 
for  enjoyment  in  all  its  higher  forms. 

Third,  the  strongest  guaranty,  the  richest  promise,  the  fullest 
measure  of  hope  for  right  action  lies  in  the  imaginative  achievements 
produced  through  poetry.  What  the  pupil  achieves  in  imagination 
he  tends  to  express  in  action.  Following,  duplicating,  iu  some 
degree,  the  imaginative  constructions  of  the  poet,  he  becomes,  in  the 
nioment  of  his  joy,  the  ideal  involved.  He  is  brought  to  the  verge 
of  right  action — a  mental  state  in  which  the  action  is  thought  of  as 
performed. 

Fourth,  because  the  groupings  effected  by  the  poet  and  attained 
by  the  reader  are  relatively  unstable  and  disintegrate  rapidly,  any 
poem,  the  involved  ideal  of  which  is  not  readily  attained,  shoidd 
be  read  again  and  again.  It  should  be  memorized.  It  is  only  part 
justification  to  say  that  we  should  memorize  poetry  because  it  is 
a  good  thing  to  store  the  mind  with  beautifid  images  and  thoughts; 
because  poetry  is  reputed  to  have  a  refining  influence  upon  taste 
and  language.  The  true  reason  lies  deeper.  For  this  reason,  all 
but  the  simplest  poems  read  in  the  first  year  of  grade  or  high  school 
should  be  read  again  in  the  last  year,  and  as  many  times  as  possible 
in  between.  Still  more,  in  the  measure  ui  which  the  ideal  of  a  poem 
relates  to  the  next  important  stage  of  growth  of  character  and  per- 
sonality, the  poem  should  be  memorized. 

Fifth,  nine-tenths  of  the  questions  we  ask  in  the  teaching  of 
poetry  should  center  about  the  verb  and  the  adjective. 

And  finally,  in  spite  of  the  apparent  contradiction  involved,  the 
best  things  contributed  to  the  class  study  of  any  poem  are  the 
things  that  are  never  said.  The  most  eloquent  of  these  will  always 
lie  behind  the  illuminating  discussion  of  some  happy  choice  by  the 
poet  of  adjective  or  of  verb. 
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Discussion  of  the  preparation  essential  to  a  competent  teacher 
of  high-school  English  requires  first  a  recognition  of  the  fundamental 
fact  that  the  problem  is  that  of  training,  not  one  teacher,  but 
several  teachers  in  one.  There  is  no  other  subject  in  the  high- 
school  curriculimi  that  requires  so  striking  a  combination  of  mental 
aptitudes  in  the  instructor  handling  the  course.  This  arises  from  the 
inherent  complexity  of  the  subject.  "  English''  includes  at  least  five 
types  of  work,  of  distinctly  diverse  characters  and  therefore  requir- 
ing different  combinations  of  mental  qualities  for  their  effective 
treatment.  In  the  presentation  of  the  individual  classic  the  teacher 
is  acting  as  anal3rtical  and  appreciative  critic,  a  fimction  analogous 
to  that  of  the  critic  of  music  or  painting.  When  dealing  with  the 
history  of  literature  he  is  in  the  field  of  social  history,  and,  more- 
over, must  be  possessed  of  an  adequate  basic  knowledge  of  the 
political  history  of  the  country  in  question.  In  the  field  of  com- 
position, the  present  insistence  upon  high-school  practice  in  the 
technique  of  description  and  narration  involves  the  presumption 
that  the  teacher  has  some  native  power  of  artistic  creation.  In 
the  nationalistic  fields  of  exposition,  argiunentation,  debating,  and 
granmiar  (if  grammar  may  be  correctly  defined  as  the  study  of 
the  logic  of  the  sentence),  the  instructor  is  operating  in  a  field 
typically  represented  in  the  college  curriculum  by  abstract  logic 
and  in  that  of  the  high  school  by  mathematics — ^and  how  imusual 
a  combination  with  English  that  is,  let  the  multitude  who  are 
in  some  respects  fairly  good  English  students  but  who  ''never 
could  get  along  in  mathematics  "  bear  witness.  Finally,  the  demand 
is  now  being  made  that  the  English  teacher  shall  not  only 
be  prepared  to  read  aloud  expressively  herself  (and  who  can  do 
more  than  very  mediocre  teaching  of  literature  without  continually 
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interpreting  the  writer's  message  through  vividly  suggestive  oral 
rendering?),  but  shall  also  train  her  pupil  to  do  the  same,  inci- 
dentally taking  care  of  the  problems  of  voice  production.  Even 
ignoring  the  last  detail,  the  teacher  is  then  working  in  the  field  of 
the  public  interpreter  of  art  work,  a  field  demanding  a  combination^ 
of  mental  qualities  perhaps  most  typically  represented  by  the  con- 
cert musician,  instrumental  or  vocal,  with  his  emotional  responsive- 
ness, his  technical  control  of  his  instrument,  and  his  sense  of  the 
audience. 

Here,  then,  is  the  English  teacher's  fivefold  function:  anal3rti- 
cal  art  critic,  creative  artist,  public  interpretive  artist,  historian, 
and  logician  I  How  different  are  the  five  mental  attitudes  involved ! 
And  while  the  aptitudes  and  working  methods  of  the  various 
members  of  the  group  may  to  a  certain  extent  overlap,  yet  ability 
in  one  does  not  necessarily  infer  the  ability  to  succeed  in  any  of 
the  other  capacities.  Few  of  the  literary  historians  or  critics  have 
created  anything  of  permanent  value  as  an  art  product;  the  creative 
artist  may  be  an  utter  failure  as  a  public  interpreter,  even  of  his  own 
works;  the  average  public  performer,  elocutionary  or  musical, 
rarely  appears  as  a  lecturer  upon  the  history  of  his  subject;  the 
logician  works  by  methods  very  different  from  those  of  the  creative 
or  interpretive  artist.  Yet  the  teacher  of  English,  even  in  the  high 
school,  is  presimaed  to  have  in  some  degree  the  mental  endowments 
of  each  of  the  five — ^not  to  be  a  failure  in  any  one  of  these  capacities. 
And  more,  he  must  add  a  sixth  series  of  qualifications:  the  sym- 
pathy with  yoimg  life,  the  ability  to  get  the  pupil's  point  of  view,  the 
power  to  adopt  various  methods  of  guiding  the  pupil's  thought  even 
while  following  it,  the  executive  power — in  brief,  the  schoolroom 
technique  and  the  himian  tact  that  the  work  of  teaching  constantly 
involves. 

All  of  these  six  lines  of  ability  would  appear  to  be  fimdamental 
and  requisite.  Which  can  be  omitted  ?  In  the  smaller  high  school 
one  teacher  must  cover  the  entire  field  of  classics,  expressive  reading, 
composition  written  and  oral,  grammar,  and  (in  some  measure  at 
least)  the  history  of  literature,  and  must  have  a  teaching  technique 
equal  to  the  various  demands.  Even  in  a  larger  school  in  which  the 
size  of  the  faculty  makes  a  certain  specialization  of  fields  possible 
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the  special  teacher  cannot  be  considered  adequately  prepared  unless 
she  can  take  the  other  types  of  work  when  occasion  demands.  As 
a  matter  of  fact,  the  "  special "  teacher  of  one-sided  preparation  may 
positively  undo  the  work  that  the  other  English  teachers  are  doing. 
Not  a  few  instructors  in  so-called  "vocal  interpretation"  are  insist- 
ing upon  pronimciations  alleged  to  be  "correct"  and  "standard" 
that  an  elementary  knowledge  of  historical  English  phonology 
would  show  to  be  wholly  tmwarranted.  And  for  a  teacher  today 
to  deal  with  English  grammar  without  some  historical  knowledge 
of  its  development  (and  this  implies  also  some  knowledge  of  the 
history  of  the  early  literature)  is  simply  to  give  fresh  currency  to 
many  long-discredited  views.  Even  if  we  separate  the  treatment 
of  composition  from  that  of  literature,  as  some  have  suggested,  it 
still  remains  true  that  training  in  composition  is  to  a  certain  extent 
dependent  upon  the  analysis  of  models  drawn  from  various  fields 
of  more  or  less  "literary"  writing.  And  the  teacher  of  literature 
who  discourses  warmly  but  vapidly  upon  the  "beauties"  of  the 
English  poets,  but  who  is  more  or  less  ignorant  of,  and  even  loathes, 
all  other  forms  of  English  work,  is  a  distinctly  baneful  influence  in 
not  a  few  schools  of  today.  Nothing  less  than  all  of  the  foregoing 
equipment  will  suj£ce  if  the  qualifications  of  the  teacher  are  to  be 
considered  at  all  adequate. 

If  these  statements  be  well  fotmded,  two  conclusions  would  seem 
to  follow:  First,  on  accoimt  of  the  complexity  of  the  subject  a 
greater  proportionate  amount  of  time  must  be  given  to  the  English 
department  during  the  years  of  the  prospective  English  teacher's 
training  than  would  be  the  case  if  he  were  being  prepared  for 
a  branch  of  a  homogeneous  type.  And  next,  on  accoimt  of  the 
amoimt  of  mental  adaptability  called  for  in  the  presentation  of  its 
different  phases,  a  greater  nxmiber  of  students  naturally  interested 
in  the  subject  are  yet  naturally  unadapted  to  become  really  ejOBtdent 
teachers  of  it  than  is  the  case  with  most  other  studies.  This  latter 
situation  is  further  complicated  by  the  strong  tendency  among  col- 
lege students  to  elect  English  as  their  chief  subject  mainly  because 
superficially  it  appears  to  lack  the  respective  difficulties  of  mathe- 
matics, the  sciences,  and  the  languages,  when  in  fact,  properly 
taught,  in  its  various  phases  it  includes  them  all,  and  more.    The 
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liire  of  literature  as  perhaps,  in  general  estimation,  the  most  dis- 
tinctively cultiiral  part  of  the  college  curriculima  must  also  be  taken 
into  account.  Thus,  for  various  reasons  there  will  sometimes 
appear  students  with  whose  aspirations  to  earn  their  livings  by  the 
teaching  of  English  it  is  difficult  to  deal  both  sympathetically  and 
judiciously. 

The  task  of  outlining  a  general  course  for  the  preparation  of 
those  who  are  to  undertake  the  responsibility  of  handling  this  com- 
plex subject  in  the  secondary  school  is  rendered  even  more  perplex- 
ing by  several  additional  considerations.  First,  students  enter 
college  with  different  degrees  of  preparation  in  the  more  liberalizing 
branches.  For  instance,  in  California  it  is  customary  to  admit  to 
the  various  institutions  of  collegiate  rank  on  either  two,  three,  or 
four  years  of  high-school  English  work;  and  throughout  the  state, 
therefore,  Freshman  English  classes  contain  students  of  three  differ- 
ent grades  of  advancement.  Moreover,  in  the  West  but  two  years 
of  work  in  one  foreign  language  is  the  general  entrance  language 
requirement,  a  fact  that  has  a  distinct  bearing  on  our  main  problem. 
Secondly,  so  far  as  this  special  course  involves  the  use  of  correlative 
courses  in  other  departments,  the  English  department  must  con- 
form to  the  positions  and  hours  assigned  to  those  courses  in  the 
general  schedule  of  the  particular  college  in  question;  and  even 
within  the  department  there  must  often  be  utilized  subject-courses 
(especially  of  Freshman  and  Sophomore  grade)  arranged  primarily 
with  a  view  to  their  part  in  the  economy  of  the  institution  as  a  whole. 
Again,  local  considerations  will  make  some  difference  in  the  total 
length  of  time  that  can  be  devoted  to  the  training  of  the  teacher. 
In  general,  the  collegiate  work  is  scheduled  for  four  college  years. 
In  1907,  however,  the  Committee  of  Seventeen  appointed  by  the 
National  Education  Association  to  consider  the  professional  prepa- 
ration of  the  high-school  teacher  reported  in  favor  of  a  requirement 
of  f oiir  years  of  college  training,  following  four  years  of  high-school 
training  and  followed  by  a  year  of  graduate  work,  partly  academic 
and  partly  pedagogic.  This  five-year  collegiate  period  was  almost 
immediately  made  the  legal  requirement  in  California  for  the  con- 
ferring of  the  high-school  teacher's  credential,  and  the  California 
State  Board  of  Education  has  since  prescribed  specifically  the 
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amount  of  work  in  the  university  departments  of  education  that 
the  prospective  high-school  teacher  must  cover,  namely,  fifteen 
units  of  one  hour  per  week  a  semester  each,  including  principles  of 
secondary  education,  school  management,  practice  teaching,  and 
possibly  a  course  in  the  methods  of  teaching  the  major  subject. 
I  believe  that  in  only  one  other  state  in  the  country  is  the  require- 
ment so  high. 

Ignoring  so  far  as  possible  local  considerations,  however,  what 
are  the  general  requisites  for  the  high-school  English  teacher's 
preparation  ?  Let  us.  presume  that  on  entering  college  he  has  com- 
pleted in  the  secondary  school  a  four-year  course  including  not  less 
than  four  years  of  English,  not  less  than  two  years  of  some  one 
language  (preferably  Latin),  not  less  than  two  years  of  algebra  and 
plane  geometry,  at  least  a  year  of  some  laboratory  science,  and  at 
least  a  year  of  ancient  history  and  a  year  of  United  States  history 
(not  an  unusual  combination),  with  the  remainder  of  the  time 
divided  among  various  electives.  He  will  then  need  in  his  coming 
college  years  four  different  types  of  courses: 

I.  Standard  developmental  courses  largely  outside  of  the  English 
field. — These  must  be  chosen  with  a  view  to  establishing  in  the 
individual  the  various  mental  habits  needed  in  the  different  phases 
of  his  work  both  as  a  student  and  as  a  teacher  of  the  English  com- 
plex, by  employing  the  various  fields  in  which  such  development 
can  best  be  accompKshed.  In  addition  to  serving  this  develop- 
mental end,  these  studies  will  generally  also  supply  materials  useful 
in  later  years.  Thus,  the  study  of  Latin,  Greek,  German,  or  French 
will  not  only,  in  varying  degrees,  establish  a  linguistic  method  that 
will  aid  the  student  in  the  study  of  Old  English,  but  will  also  furnish 
materials  for  studying  the  composition  of  the  English  vocabulary 
and  will  in  addition  aid  in  sharpening  that  word-sense  that  is  indis- 
pensable to  vivid  writing.  These  developmental  courses,  I  take  it, 
should  include:  (a)  a  continuation  through  at  least  two  college 
years  of  the  foreign  language  studied  in  the  preparatory  school;  (&)  a 
year  of  history,  preferably  English  history  as  a  basis  for  the  history 
of  English  literature  (unless  English  history  has  been  well  covered 
in  the  high-school  course) ;  (c)  a  year  of  a  ph}rsical  science,  perhaps 
preferably  biological  as  dealing  with  problems  most  closely  related 
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to  human  life;  (d)  bl  year  of  psychology,  essential  to  the  modem 
teacher;  (e)  a  course  in  logic  or  mathematics  or  both,  invaluable  for 
establishing  the  habits  essential  to  rational  analysis;  and  in  addi- 
tion (J)  suj£cient  gymnasium  work  for  the  general  strengthening  of 
the  physique  for  the  sedentary  and  nerve-racking  life  that  is  to  follow. 

2.  Courses  in  the  various  phases  of  the  English  complex. — ^These 
may  well  include  (a)  an  introductory  course  for  training  in  intelli- 
gent reading,  dear  thinking,  and  efFective  writing,  the  basis  being 
standard  novels,  dramas,  essays,  and  verse,  and  the  general  method 
involving  much  written  discussion;  (b)  a  course  in  the  general  his- 
tory of  English  literature  from  Beowulf  to  the  present  time; 
(c)  a  course  in  the  general  history  of  American  literature;  (d)  an 
intensive  course  in  Shakespeare;  (e)  intensive  courses  in  one  or 
more  other  periods  of  English  literature,  chosen  with  due  regard  to 
the  superior  claims  of  the  last  two  centuries  from  the  high-school 
point  of  view;  (/)  courses  in  Old  English  (Anglo-Saxon)  and  the 
history  of  the  English  language;  {g)  oral  interpretation,  including 
some  attention  to  voice  production,  primarily  for  the  benefit  of  the 
prospective  teacher  himself;  (A)  advanced  composition;  (i)  a 
course  in  the  theory  of  English  teaching.  To  these  might  be  added, 
as  advisable  late  electives  in  the  English  field,  courses  in  (j)  the 
novel,  (k)  the  drama,  and  (/)  the  history  of  criticism.  It  must  be 
emphasized  that  the  courses  in  literatiire  should  be  in  general 
neither  exclusively  historical  nor  exclusively  analytical.  The  stu- 
dent who  has  been  trained  wholly  by  the  historical  method  finds 
himself  greatly  at  a  loss  when  first  attempting  work  in  the  high- 
school  field,  where  that  method  is  largely  out  of  place;  and  the 
student  who  has  been  trained  in  colleges,  where  literatiire  is  taught 
almost  wholly  from  the  anal3rtical  standpoint  lacks  in  large  measure, 
experience  shows,  a  sense  of  literary  perspective. 

3.  Courses  in  the  field  of  general  educational  theory. — ^These  may 
include,  in  addition  to  the  year's  work  in  psychology  above  men- 
tioned, courses  in  the  general  principles  of  education  and  especially 
of  secondary  education,  in  the  history  of  education,  in  school  admin- 
istration and  classroom  management,  and  in  the  teaching  of  English 
as  above  indicated,  together  with  properly  supervised  experience  in 
the  practical  work  of  instruction. 
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4.  Additional  courses  peculiarly  helpful  to  the  student  and  teacher 
of  English. — ^What  shall  these  be  ?  One  of  the  more  striking  differ- 
ences between  the  demands  on  the  teacher  of  literature  and  those 
confronting  instructors  in  other  subjects  is  bom  of  the  fact  that 
there  is  no  field  of  human  thought  or  activity  into  which  a  writer 
may  not  roam,  and  in  each  case  his  classroom  interpreter  must  in 
general  be  able  to  make  dear  his  thought  or  suffer  embarrassment 
On  the  whole,  however,  the  most  useful  supplementary  courses 
would  appear  to  be:  (a)  additional  history,  especially  in  the 
Renaissance  period;  (b)  a  second  language  and  literature  (modem)  ; 
(c)  ethics  (basic  to  many  problems  in  literature)  and  the  history  of 
philosophy;  and  (d)  sociology. 

A  word  might  be  added  as  to  what  woidd  appear  to  be  the  proper 
content  of  the  course  in  the  teaching  of  high-school  English,  men- 
tioned in  the  second  group.  To  make  it  merely  a  review  course 
seems  a  mistake.  The  materials  in  the  field  are  too  rich  and  the 
prospective  teacher's  needs  are  too  pressing  to  waste  time  thus, 
especially  when  a  nimiber  of  handbooks  for  review  work  of  various 
kinds  are  easily  accessible.  Rather  should  the  course  bring  out  the 
sources  and  evidences  of  the  new  movements  in  the  world  of  English 
teaching  of  today;  the  purposes  and  content  of  the  English  course; 
the  principles  underlying  its  organization  and  the  variety  of  its 
existent  forms;  the  principles  that  should  govern  the  choice  of 
classics  for  high-school  assignment  and  the  wealth  of  methods  and 
aids  for  their  study,  with  some  actual  practice  in  application;  the 
principles  underlying  the  teaching  of  composition,  both  oral  and 
written,  with  the  recent  attempts  to  standardize  grading,  and 
methods  for  vitalizing  the  classroom  work;  the  spelling  problem; 
aims  and  methods  in  the  teaching  of  grammar;  high-school  journal- 
ism, debating,  and  dramatics;  the  organization  of  the  high-school 
library;  the  correlation  of  English  with  other  studies  and  the  ques- 
tion of  co-operation  with  other  departments;  the  bibliography  of 
the  subject  with  professional  bibliographical  method;  and  the  use 
of  the  various  professional  magazines.  As  in  all  other  develop- 
mental work,  this,  it  would  appear,  should  not  be  a  mere  series  of 
lectiires,  but  should  be  conducted  in  such  a  way  as  to  make  effective 
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use  of  the  students'  readiness  to  co-operate.  From  the  standpoint 
of  the  prospective  teacher  this  is  the  crucial  course  in  his  collegiate 
English  work,  for  it  not  only  directs  his  attention  to  the  teaching 
values  and  the  teaching  methods  in  the  field  that  he  has  hitherto 
viewed  only  as  a  student,  but  it  also  gives  him  a  mass  of  practical 
detail  that  he  would  otherwise  have  to  gain  through  long,  and  often 
bitter,  experience.  / 

From  the  materials  in  the  four  groups  just  outlined  may  be  con- 
structed a  general  course  preparatory  to  the  teaching  of  English  in 
schools  of  secondary  grade.  Yet  it  is  doubtful  whether  such  a 
course  can  or  should  be  always  consistently  adhered  to.  It  is  sub- 
ject to  modification  for  any  one  of  a  number  of  causes.  In  addition 
to  the  question  of  differences  in  English  college-entrance  require- 
ments already  referred  to,  there  will  be  differences  in  the  various 
high-school  elective  subjects  that  may  make  it  necessary  to  alter 
the  individual  student's  course  in  history  or  science,  or  more  espe- 
cially in  foreign  languages.  Where  an  unusually  heavy  subject  is 
elected  from  a  college  group  (as,  for  instance,  not  infrequently 
occurs  in  the  languages)  some  compensatory  shift  must  be  made. 
The  advised  (not  the  required)  courses  in  the  English  department 
will  probably  not  be  offered  in  some  years.  The  schedules  of  other 
departments  will  similarly  vary.  Again,  while  the  general  needs 
of  the  students  are  the  same,  a  given  individual  may  require  a 
greater  or  less  degree  of  training  in  certain  directions  than  the  typi- 
cal case.  Often  students  who  finally  become  excellent  teachers  do 
not  find  themselves  sufficiently  to  decide  on  their  life-work  until 
the  beginning  of  the  Senior  year  or  even  later,  when  readjustments 
of  their  courses  must  be  made  to  fit  their  newly  formed  plans. 
Further,  it  must  again  be  remembered  that  local  conditions  are  often 
an  important  factor  in  the  problem.  Thus,  in  California  we  have 
many  tourists  from  every  section  of  the  United  States.  These  in 
many  instances  return  to  make  the  state  their  permanent  home 
and,  holding  the  Bachelor's  degree  and  seeking  to  enrol  in  the  uni- 
versities as  graduate  students  in  compliance  with  the  high  teaching 
standards  legally  required,  they  bring  with  them  many  different 
varieties  of  collegiate  preparation.    In  such  cases,  while  neither  the 
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total  amount  nor  the  quality  of  the  work  is  lowered,  yet  certain 
equitable  adjustments  must  occasionally  be  made.  On  the  whole, 
then,  it  would  seem  that  in  general  the  nature  of  each  candidate's 
preparation,  and  to  a  certain  extent  his  personality,  must  make  the 
arrangement  of  his  schedule  a  separate  and  individual  problem  for 
diagnosis  and  advice. 

Yet  is  it  not  true  that  in  every  school  that  aims  at  preparing 
high-school  teachers  of  English  a  standard  scheme  must  be  assumed 
for  the  purpose,  theoretically  sound,  and  capable  of  produdng  a 
satisfactory  product  in  the  case  of  the  student  who  is  of  suffident 
mental  adaptability  and  who  enters  upon  his  college  work  seriously 
and  with  the  assumed  combination  of  entrance  requirements  ?  The 
exact  arrangement  of  this  scheme  will  depend  upon  the  general 
schedule  of  the  school,  but  certain  things  about  it  would  seem  to 
be  obvious,  namely,  that  developmental  courses  should  be  taken 
as  early  as  the  student  is  mentally  ready  for  them  and  time  limita- 
tions permit;  that  the  English  work  should  be  distributed  through- 
out the  collegiate  years;  that  since  few  students  decide  upon  a 
teaching  career  before  the  beginning  of  the  Junior  year,  the  first 
two  years  of  work  for  the  prospective  teacher  should  not  be 
markedly  different  from  what  would  be  advised  for  the  general 
English  major  student;  that  the  distinctly  professional  courses 
should  be  reserved  for  those  years  when  the  student  can  attack 
them  with  the  greatest  degree  of  maturity;  and  that  courses  in 
collateral  departments  should  so  far  as  possible  precede  and  prepare 
for  the  allied  English  courses,  so  that,  for  example,  the  study  of  the 
Elizabethan  period  in  literature  should  follow  the  study  of  the 
Renaissance  in  the  department  of  history.  These  things  go  without 
saying;  and  yet  it  is  not  always  easy  to  harmonize  their,  at  times, 
conflicting  claims.  It  may  not,  therefore,  be  out  of  place  to  repro- 
duce one  attempt  to  solve  the  problem,  an  outline  that  in  general 
coincides  with  the  schedule  for  the  purpose  at  the  University  of 
Southern  California,  although  one  or  two  modifications  are  forced 
on  us  by  local  conditions,  and  especially  by  the  fact  that  a  state 
provision  exempts  experienced  teachers  from  certain  parts  of  their 
graduate  work. 
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FIve-Year  Collegiate  Coukse  for  Prepasation  tor  the  Teachino  of 
English  in  the  High  School 

Freshman  Year 

Units* 
English  compositioii'  (based  on  discussions  of  novels,  dramas,  essays,  and 

verse) 6 

Foreign  language*  (entrance  language  continued) 6-10 

A  physical  science*  (botany  or  zo5logy) 8-10 

History,  English' 4 

Survey  of  English  literature'' ' 6 

Physical  training" 2 

Sophomore  Year 

Shakespeare*  or  the  novel 3-4 

Romantic  or  Victorian  period  of  English  literature 3 

Foreign  language*  (continued) 6 

Psychology* 6 

History,  mediaeval 6 

Advanced  composition* 2 

Vocal  expression* 2 

Public  speaking 2-4 

Physical  training* 2 

Junior  Year 

Old  English  and  the  history  of  the  English  language* 6 

American  literature* 3 

A  literary  period  (Victorian,*  Romantic,*  Classical,  or  Elizabethan) 3 

Foreign  language*  (a  second  begun  ?) 6-10 

History,  the  Renaissance 3 

Logic 3 

Ethics 2 

Elective  in  history  or  oratory  (debating),  sociology,  or  bionomics 3-4 

Physical  training  if  required 1-2 

Senior  Year 

Period  courses'  (Classical  or  Elizabethan)  or  courses  in  Chaucer,  Milton, 

Wordsworth,  Browning,  or  Tennyson 2-5 

Princq>les  of  education*  (general  and  in  secondary  schools)  6 

Foreign  language 4-8 

History  of  philosophy 6 

Electives  to  complete  a  total  of  120  units  for  the  four  years' 

'  The  ''unit"  is  a  course  of  one  hour  a  week  for  one  eighteen-week  semester. 

*  Absolute  requirement. 

'Regularly  a  Sophomore  course,  to  which  English  major  students  may  be 
admitted  as  Freshmen. 

4  This  course  advised. 

<  Students  are  advised  not  to  take  more  than  twenty-four  units  of  English  lltero- 
iure  during  the  undergraduate  course. 
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Graduate  Year 

Uniti' 

Teaching  of  high-school  English' 3 

Elective*  from  critical  theory,  advanced  history  of  the  novel  or  drama^ 

the  Middle  English  period,  etc S 

Practice  teaching 4 

School  management 2 

Elective^  from  English,  education,  philosophy,  language,  or  history 12 

In  addition  to  taking  the  course  as  above  outlined,  or  its  equiva- 
lent, the  prospective  high-school  English  teacher  at  the  University 
of  Southern  California  must  qualify  by  taking  the  so-called  "  English 
finals  for  graduate  students.''  These  examinations  are  necessary 
primarily  because  a  number  of  candidates  for  the  license  to  teach 
spend  only  one  year  (the  graduate  year)  at  the  university,  and  in 
some  cases  they  can  even  comply  with  the  state  law  and  with 
all  of  the  stated  imiversity  requirements  in  a  single  semester. 
Under  these  drcmnstances  a  system  of  fairly  searching  general 
examinations  is  essential.  But  though  devised  for  English  special 
cases,  this  group  of  supplementary  tests  is  prescribed  for  all  of  the 
other  graduates  as  well,  whether  candidates  for  the  license  to  teach 
or  for  an  advanced  degree,  and  for  them  it  serves  rather  as  a  spur,  its 
influence  reaching  back  into  the  preparation  in  the  undergraduate 
years.  This  series  of  tests,  it  will  be  observed,  is  not  intended  as  a 
detailed  review  of  the  preceding  five  years  of  work.  It  is  rather  a 
demonstration  that  the  student  has  acquired  during  his  college 
career  certain  mental  habits  and  powers,  and  that  he  has  easily  at 
command  a  body  of  information  such  as  the  teacher  of  English  must 
continually  carry  with  him.  The  requirements  are  as  follows: 
(i)  The  candidate  must  demonstrate  that  he  has  personal  acquaint- 
ance with  the  chief  masterpieces  of  English  and  American  litera- 
ture, and  that  he  is  familiar  with  the  general  historical  development 
of  those  literatures.  (2)  He  is  given  a  rather  short  piece  of  Utera- 
ture  with  which  he  is  imfamiliar,  and  writes  a  critique  upon  it, 
evaluating  it  as  to  thought  values,  construction,  style,  and  metrical 
and  tone-color  effects.     (3)  He  must  pass  an  examination  upon 

*  The  "unit"  is  a  couree  of  one  hour  a  week  for  one  eighteen-week  semester. 

*  Absolute  requirement.         >  May  be  used  toward  the  degree  of  Master  of  Arts. 

*  These  electives  give  opportimity  for  securing  a  special  teaching  recommendation 
in  a  minor  subject  or  may  be  used  toward  the  attainment  of  the  degree  of  Master  of  Arts. 
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some  special  Kterary  period  or  movement  elected  by  himself,  with 
the  proviso,  however,  that  if  he  is  at  the  time  taking  such  a  course 
in  class,  the  university  will  waive  the  special  examination.  (4)  He 
must  give  evidence  of  having  a  good  general  knowledge  of  the  nature 
of  language  and  the  phenomena  of  its  development,  and  of  the 
history  of  the  English  language.  (5)  He  must  not  fail  to  show 
power  in  the  organization  of  his  thought  and  in  its  oral  and  written 
presentation.'  These  examinations  are  offered  early  in  the  graduate 
year  and  again  toward  its  end,  and  all  students  are  encouraged  to 
present  themselves  on  the  first  of  these  occasions  with  a  view  either 
to  passing  the  tests  as  early  as  possible  pr  to  discovering  their  weak- 
nesses while  there  is  time  to  remedy  them.  The  passing  of  these 
^'  English  finals "  examinations,  the  satisfying  of  the  various  require- 
ments in  the  individual  courses,  and  the  successful  accomplishment 
of  his  practice  teaching  through  four  hours  a  week  during  one  semes- 
ter, entitle  the  candidate  to  receive  from  the  university  a  reconmien- 
dation  that  the  state  grant  him  his  license  to  teach  in  the  high 
schools  of  California. 

The  importance  of  the  distinctive  training  of  the  high-school 
teacher  for  his  special  work  we  have  begun  to  appreciate  only 
very  recently.  Personally  I  have  been  trsdng  for  the  past  six 
years  to  learn  what  advances  toward  the  solution  of  the  question 
were  being  made  generally  in  the  universities  and  colleges  through- 
out the  country,  but  I  have  been  able  to  collect  little  but  scattered 
hints  and  opinions.  Of  course,  the  recent  questionnaires  of  the 
National  Council  were  intended  to  elicit  an  expression  of  views  as 
to  values.  Next  necessarily  must  follow  the  stage  of  organic  con- 
struction through  comparison.  It  is  hoped  that  these  suggestions 
as  to  the  problem,  its  difficulties,  and  what  would  appear  to  be 
some  underlying  principles  in  the  matter,  may  at  least  help  to 
stimulate  further  discussion. 

>  To  be  strictly  consistent  with  the  requirements  for  the  complete  equipment  of 
the  English  teacher  as  outlined  in  the  beginning  of  this  paper,  a  test  in  inteipretative 
reading  should  be  required,  but  the  realization  of  the  imperative  need  for  such  ability 
is  of  so  recent  date  in  the  world  of  English  teachers,  and  there  are  so  many  mature 
students  whose  lack  of  such  training  cannot  be  repaired  at  so  late  a  period  in  their 
lives,  that  no  such  test  has  been  instituted.  Students  so  situated,  however,  are  imme- 
diately assigned  to  a  special  class  for  what  aid  is  possible. 
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There  is,  from  all  outward  appearances,  a  strong  movement 
among  English  teachers  in  favor  of  the  use  of  the  weekly  magazine 
in  connection  with  courses  in  composition.  The  publishers  of  one 
periodical,  in  a  lavishly  illustrated  brochure,  advertise  that  they 
expect  their  journal  to  be  studied  this  year  by  one  hundred  and 
thirty-five  thousand  high-school  and  college  students.  If  printed 
circulars  are  a  fair  indication,  there  are  several  other  publishers  of 
magasdnes  with  equal  ambitions.  One  is  beginning  to  hear,  too, 
a  pronounced  sniffing  against  the  obsolete  classic.  He  is  not  infre- 
quently informed  that  we  are  living  in  an  age  that  is  so  entirely 
distinct  from  all  the  past  history  of  the  race  that  contemporary 
writing  can  alone  furnish  an  adequate  interpretation  of  our  life. 

One  is  likely  to  wonder  a  little  at  this  seemingly  sudden  upheaval 
unless  he  visualizes  what  has  actually  been  happening.  English 
teachers  have  at  last  become  terribly  bored  with  being  merely 
grammarmongers  and  quack  peddlers  of  punctuation  marks. 
They  have  come  to  revolt  against  posing  as  mere  repositories  of 
uninteresting  historical  and  mythological  illusions,  and  as  chewers 
of  the  dry  cud  of  the  classics.  They  have  abhorred  the  idea  of 
having  both  their  brightest  and  dullest  boys  alike  fall  asleep  during 
class  hour  in  order  to  get  a  chance  to  dream  of  the  latest  movie 
sensation.  In  utter  despair  they  have  turned  as  a  drowning  man 
to  a  straw.  To  their  great  surprise  and  joy,  they  have  experienced 
the  fresh  breath  of  vital  ozone.  In  their  sudden  enthusiasm,  they 
have  made  very  complimentary  comments,  which  the  magazines 
have  turned  into  excellent  advertising  ventures.  Now  all  this  is 
but  the  beginning.  The  leaders  of  the  flock  are  breaking  away, 
and  the  sheep  are  jmnping  pellmell  over  the  fences  of  respectable 
tradition.    What  the  end  will  be  no  one  can  even  predict. 
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An  examination  of  the  claims  in  favor  of  the  use  of  the  magazine 
is,  to  say  the  least,  illuminating.  The  students,  we  are  told,  feel 
that  English,  when  related  to  a  magazine,  is  a  live  subject.  They 
are  happy  because  the  contributors  are  real  living  men  and  women 
of  the  world,  and  because  the  subject-matter  deals  with  topics  of 
timely  current  interest.  Concerning  the  classics,  the  incredtilous 
youth  is  supposed  to  remark:  "They  were  no  doubt  very  good 
writers,  but  they  are  all  dead;  besides,  the  subject-matter  about 
which  they  wrote  is  not  interesting  or  practical.^'  One  teacher 
puts  it  this  way,  ''What  a  tremendous  factor  the  magazine  is  in 
stimulating  interest."  Another  says,  "We  laughed  over  the  jokes 
together,  discussed  the  advertisements,  etc.  Not  until  you  have 
tried  it  will  you  believe  what  a  field  the  advertisements  offer  for 
oral  composition — also  for  economic  enlightenment.'^  Looking 
into  the  future,  another  teacher  prophetically  observes:  "What 
a  storehouse  of  interesting  material  is  to  come  only  time  and  the 
publishers  can  tell."  Everywhere  there  seems  to  be  perfect  accord. 
Everybody  seems  agreed  that  the  students — even  the  dullest  and 
most  incredulous  students — ^have  their  interest  greatly  stimulated 
through  the  use  of  the  magazine. 

Another  claim  is  that  the  magazine  broadens  the  outlook  of  the 
student.  One  girl,  who  is  reported  never  to  have  been  interested 
in  anything  more  serious  than  chewing  giun  and  gossip,  after 
studying  the  magazine,  says,  "I  am  now  anxious  to  read  about  any 
new  invention,  discovery,  or  topic  concerning  the  war  situation." 
One  boy,  who  has  never  before  been  able  to  converse  seriously 
with  his  father  or  with  his  father's  friends,  enthusiastically  reports, 
"This  is  the  best  thing  you  ever  taught  us.  Why,  the  other  night 
I  could  tell  more  about  the  new  National  Reserve  Bank  law  than 
anyone  else!"  In  this  connection  one  teacher  reports  that,  "It 
more  thoroughly  prepares  the  students  for  citizenship  and  the 
problems  which  will  face  them  upon  leaving  school."  Another 
reports  that  the  interest  generated  in  class  discussion  can  be  used 
to  lead  the  students  to  read  good  books  of  current  interest.  Here 
again  there  seems  to  be  absolute  accord.  The  use  of  the  mag- 
azine contributes  materially  to  the  student's  fund  of  general 
information. 
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Still  a  third  claim  is  that  the  magazine  helps  develop  the 
student's  taste.  It  leads  him  to  prefer  the  magazine  to  the  daily 
paper.  He  becomes  aware  that  the  material  in  the  magazine  is  more 
accurate  as  regards  facts,  more  sane  as  regards  point  of  view,  more 
logical  as  regards  thought,  than  is  that  found  in  the  daily  news- 
paper. This  taste  leads  him  to  enlarge  his  vocabulary  and  to 
make  a  greater  effort  to  secure  something  like  logical  method  in 
his  own  thinking.  One  teacher  puts  it  thus:  ''It  takes  the  student 
away  from  the  antiquated  method  of  memorizing  and  leads  him 
to  the  higher  method  of  thinking  for  himself."  Another  states 
that, ''  It  rapidly  develops  a  taste  for  substantial  reading." 

So  much  for  the  student.  As  regards  the  teacher,  it  is  asserted 
that  the  magazine  lessens  the  needed  preparation  for  the  class  hour. 
''The  teacher  has  no  need  to  stimulate  interest,"  remarks  one 
teacher;  "the  interest  has  been  stimulated  by  the  great  events 
that  are  taking  place."  Another  teacher  reports  that,  "All  the 
teachers  find  that  the  magazine  hour  is  one  in  which  they  have 
practically  no  teaching  to  do,  the  class  seemingly  teaching  itself, 
through  the  unbounded  interest  shown.  I  always  look  forward 
to  the  magazine  day  with  a  great  deal  of  pleasure,  because  on  that 
day  I  seem  to  stand  in  a  closer  and  more  intimate  relation  with  the 
class,  since,  of  course,  I  enjoy  taking  part  in  the  discussions  as  well 
as  they  do."  Another  teacher  says,  "Once  a  week  one  of  the 
members  of  the  class  was  asked  to  conduct  the  recitation  with 
the  teacher  as  a  visitor."  Still  another  adds:  "We  found  that  the 
most  interesting  recitation  was  that  on  'wheat.'  The  pupils  sur- 
prised me  in  the  ease  with  which  they  discussed  that  subject,  and, 
though  perhaps  they  did  not  know  it,  I  became  the  pupil  and  they 
the  teachers."  One  college  teacher  confesses,  with  reference  to  the 
discussion  of  the  submarine  with  a  section  of  engineering  students, 
"The  teacher  found  himself  not  so  well  prepared  as  some  of  the 
class."  There  are  one  or  two  dissenting  voices  as  regards  this 
point.  One  teacher  says  that,  "It  goes  without  saying  that  assign- 
ments should  be  made  for  work  with  a  periodical  as  well  as  with 
a  textbook."  Another  says  that  just  as  careful  preparation  should 
be  made  for  a  recitation  from  a  magazine  as  from  a  textbook. 
Despite  a  few  dissenting  voices,  however,  it  seems  to  be  generally 
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agreed  that  the  teacher  fares  much  easier  in  presenting  material 
from  a  periodical  than  from  a  textbook. 

/  One  other  claim  is  made  concerning  the  teacher.  The  maga- 
zine makes  possible  more  oral  composition,  and  hence  lessens  the 
drudgery  of  theme  reading.  Here  is  what  one  teacher  writes: 
^'How  shall  the  English  teacher  stem  the  never-ending  flood  of 
themes  pouring  in  for  red-ink  embellishment  ?  Oral  composition, 
is  your  answer.  Yes,  but  how  provide  these  embryo  orators  with 
suitable  material  which  shall  give  them  something  worth  saying  ? 
The  use  of  the  magazine  is  helping  in  my  classes  to  solve  this 
problem.^'  Another  adds,  ''This  oral-composition  work  also 
greatly  reduces  the  number  of  written  themes,  thus  reducing  the 
strenuous  duties  of  the  red  pendl.'' 

These,  then,  are  the  claims.  The  student  has  his  interest  in 
English  tremendously  stimulated;  he  has  his  fund  of  general  infor- 
mation materially  enlarged;  he  has  created  within  him  a  taste  for 
better  things.  The  teacher  has  less  need  to  make  careful  prepa- 
ration for  the  class  hour;  he  can  use  to  advantage  a  greater  amount 
of  oral  composition  and  hence  have  fewer  themes  to  read. 

That  these  claims  are  made  in  right  good  earnest  there  is  not 
a  doubt.  The  point  of  view  with  which  they  are  made,  however, 
is  a  bit  puzzling.  The  inference  seems  to  be  that  there  are  but 
two  possibilities.  Either  the  English  teacher  must  bore  his  students 
unmercifully  with  ^  dull  textbook,  or  else  he  must  use  a  periodical. 
If  this  were  true,  there  would  be  no  disagreeing  with  the  ardent 
iconoclasts.  Surely  nothing  has  ever  been  invented  in  all  the  long, 
tortuous  development  of  education  that  has  been  more  nauseating 
and  at  the  same  time  hopelessly  pathetic  than  the  old-fashioned 
grammarian-rhetorician — the  mere  grammarmonger  and  quack 
peddler  of  punctuation  pills.  May  the  gods  of  the  future  give  us 
good  riddance  of  the  likes  of  him!  So  say  we  all  of  us.  There  is, 
however,  this  other  alternative. 

One  cannot  help  wondering  why  so  few  English  teachers  have 
discovered  the  fact  that  the  average  incredulous  youth  can — ^if  the 
teacher  so  desires — ^be  made  to  go  "plmnb  crazy"  over  the  classics. 
If  it  is  possible — as  everyone  seems  to  admit — to  pull  the  boys  and 
the  girls  away  from  Hearst's  newspapers  and  to  interest  them  in  the 
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more  respectable  magazines^  then  why,  according  to  the  same  logic, 
does  it  not  follow  that  it  is  possible  to  lift  their  taste  to  a  still  higher 
plane,  where  they  will  naturally  enjoy  the  best  literature  ?  The 
most  interested  students  of  English  that  I  have  ever  known — and 
they  were  technical  students— were  those  of  a  teacher  who  used 
nothing  but  '^high-brow "  literature  in  his  classes.  His  students 
everywhere — even  in  their  fraternities — discussed  and  conunented 
freely  upon  what  he  was  teaching  them.  "Why,"  they  were  wont 
to  say,  "this  is  life!  He  is  opening  up  to  us  an  entirely  new  world! " 
Three  winters  ago,  when  two  of  my  own  students  were  quarantined 
for  several  weeks  in  the  college  pesthouse  on  account  of  smallpox, 
I  was  gratified  to  know  that  the  only  reading-matter  that  tKey  took 
with  them  was  a  volume  of  Browning  and  a  volimie  of  Shakespere. 
These  were  engineering  students.  I  felt  that  their  minds  at  least 
were  tolerably  well  fmnigated  against  the  infectious  vulgar  small 
talk  that  consumed  most  of  the  time  of  their  fellow-sufferers. 

It  seems  strange  that  English  teachers  have  not  discovered, 
after  all,  that  the  most  interesting  subject  in  the  world  is  life  itself. 
What  is  "wheat"  or  the  "National  Reserve  Bank  law"  compared 
with  life?  Several  months  ago  I  wagered  a  professor  who  was 
sure  that  technical  students  are  interested  only  in  technical  sub- 
jects that  just  the  opposite  was  more  nearly  the  truth.  To  prove 
our  contention,  we  took  every  Intimate  opportunity  to  observe 
what  students  actually  talked  about  and  actually  did  when  left 
to  themselves.  We  went  about  for  several  weeks  with  our  ears 
to  the  ground.  We  visited  clubhouses  and  listened  to  snatches  of 
conversation  on  the  street.  We  noted  the  niunber  who  danced  and 
the  niunber  who  squeezed  themselves  down  the  crowded  aisles  of 
the  movie  theaters.  In  the  end,  my  friend  had  to  admit  that, 
although  many  of  the  students  were  specializing  In  agriculture,  he 
had  heard  no  serious  discussion  of  "  wheat "  or  of  any  kindred  topic. 
Everywhere,  when  left  to  themselves,  the  students  were  discussing 
life  in  one  or  the  other  of  its  aspects.  It  is  this  fundamental  inter- 
est—already stimulated — ^upon  which  the  teacher  of  English  can 
most  profitably  base  his  composition  courses. 

Now — after  the  delving  young  doctors  and  the  simpering 
dilettantes  have  done  their  worst — rafter  all,  what  are  the  classics 
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but  the  shrewdest  and  most  rational  comments  of  the  race  upon  life 
itself  ?  If  you  wotild  teach  the  boys  and  girls  to  be  not  only  good 
citizens,  but  the  best  citizens,  in  a  republic,  teach  them,  for  example, 
some  such  classic  as  Plato's  New  Republic.  Here  you  will  find  more 
fundamental  principles  of  life  as  regards  the  state  discussed  sensibly 
than  you  could  find  if  you  had  the  time  to  select  and  condense  the 
best  material  of  the  hundred  best  volumes  of  the  very  best  maga- 
zines that  this  country  has  produced.  Here  you  will  find  that  the 
author  is  dealing  with  principles  and  their  workings  in  actual  life; 
the  magazines,  at  best,  give  you  but  a  multitude  of  opinions.  ''If 
you  are  acquainted  with  the  principle,  what  do  you  care  for  the 
mjnjad  instances  and  applications  ?''  Would  you  teach  the 
students  how  much  more  interesting  is  the  development  of  a  man's 
personality  than  is  the  mere  dealing  in  ''wheat,"  discuss  with  them 
some  such  work  as  Thoreau's  Walden.  I  know,  because  I  have 
just  finished  such  an  experiment  with  two  sections  of  agricultural 
students.  If  you  are  incredulous  enough  to  believe  that  students, 
if  given  half  a  chance,  will  not  heatedly  discuss  such  a  book,  then 
choose  some  such  shrewd  conmient  upon  life  as  this:  "Why  is  it 
that  a  bucket  of  water  soon  becomes  putrid,  but  frozen  remains 
sweet  forever?  It  is  commonly  said  that  this  is  the  difference 
between  the  affections  and  the  intellect."  Those  of  us  who  believed 
in  this  point  of  view  had  excellent  illustrative  material  in  the  current 
accounts  of  William  Jennings  Bryan's  resignation  from  the  cabinet, 
and  in  Henry  Ford's  maiden  voyage  to  "get  the  boys  out  of  the 
trenches  before  Christmas." 

The  great  value  of  the  classics  is  that  they  appeal  to  our  higher 
reason  and  imagination;  they  cure  us  of  a  lot  of  our  cheap  mate- 
rialistic and  humanitarian  optimism;  they  lift  us  above  the  mere 
emotional  clatter  of  a  multitude  of  opinions;  they  give  us  a  reason- 
able point  of  view,  a  comprehension  of  the  working  principles  of 
life,  the  ability  to  interpret  with  some  degree  of  certainty  the  greater 
movements  of  thought  of  our  inunediate  world.  The  type  of 
magazine  which  is  most  conunonly  used,  on  the  other  hand,  is  likely  } 
to  dissipate  the  power  of  prolonged  attention;  it  is  likely  to  relax 
the  mind  from  hard  severe  effort;  it  is  likely  to  bury  the  mind  under 
the  dead  weight  of  a  vast  multitude  of  opinons;  it  is  likely  to  warp 
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the  intellectual  perspective  toward  the  world.  After  all,  the 
student  is  likely  to  become  fundamentally  interested  in  a  lot  of 
clever  small  talk  about  many  really  imimportant  matters.  What 
Johnnie  and  Susie  need  most  is  a  lot  of  good  solid  ballast  beneath 
their  bonnets.  Not  to  forget  Bacon,  they  need  to  be  made  full 
with  solid  reading,  exact  with  solid  writing,  as  well  as  ready  with 
flashy  conference.  When  Johnnie  tells  us  that  he  has  no  respect  for 
the  "pre-eminent  brains"  of  the  human  race,  we  become  crimi- 
nally liable  to  the  future  if  we  do  not  then  and  there  show  him  what 
a  cute  .figure  he  cuts  in  his  childish  dingle-dangles.  Those  of  us 
who  have  rolled  up  our  sleeves — even  when  he  has  been  allowed 
to  grow  up  to  college  age  in  his  sins — ^have  found  that  pretty  quickly 
he  can  be  made  to  dig  desperately  to  understand  a  few  of  the  best 
things  that  have  been  thought  and  said  in  the  world,  and  to  try 
seriously  to  regulate  his  own  thought  and  action  in  a  measure  at 
least  in  accordance  with  their  guidance. 

The  more  one  puzzles  over  the  situation  the  more  he  becomes 
aware  that  the  blame  for  not  enjoying  the  classics  should  not  be 
shouldered  entirely  upon  the  incredulous  student.  The  student 
but  misunderstands,  and  thinks  that  he  is  temperamentally  opposed 
to  the  classic.  The  teacher  must  be  held  at  least  partly  to  blame 
if  this  sort  of  attitude  is  allowed  to  continue.  The  contributor  of 
one  of  the  best  essays  that  can  be  found  in  favor  of  the  use  of 
the  periodical  makes  this  illuminating  confession :  "This  aid  in  the 
development  of  thought  is  one  of  the  most  valued  influences  of  the 
periodical.  One  may  hesitate  to  disagree  with  Ruskin  or  Carlyle 
or  Macaulay — great  names,  aroimd  which  hangs  something  of  the 
oracular — ^but  with  the  periodical  one  feels  free  to  disagree — or  '^ 
rather,  to  test,  to  try,  to  consider.  All  this  takes  the  student  away 
from  the  antiquated  method  of  memorizing  and  leads  him  to  the 
higher  method  of  thinking  for  himself.  It  calls  for  a  genuine  develop- 
ment of  personal  power  rather  than  for  making  a  Chinese  type  of 
memory."  Is  this  not  after  all  the  cnix  of  the  whole  matter  ?  The 
teacher  is  afraid  to  lay  unholy  hands  upon  the  classic.  Instead 
of  testing,  trying,  and  considering  it,  he  treats  it  as  a  sealed  book. 
Instead  of  mastering  its  meaning  and  of  finding  its  vital  points  of 
contact  with  the  lives  of  his  students,  he  bores  both  himself  and 
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his  students  literally  to  death  by  doUng  out  hundreds  upon  hundreds 
of  historical  and  mythological  footnotes  and  by  assigning  sundry 
nauseating  memory  gems.  Until  the  teacher  undertakes  some 
such  wide-awake  method  of  dealing  with  the  classic  that  he  uses 
with  the  magazine,  however,  can  he  be  sure  that  the  interest  which 
he  feels  to  be  inherent  in  the  magazine  is  not  after  all  simply  gen- 
erated by  his  method  of  procedure  ?  This  I  know:  The  Judgment 
of  Socrates  will  produce  more  tears  and  Falstqff  larger  and  longer 
peals  of  laughter — ^if  the  teacher  is  anxious  for  either  of  these  sorts 
of  overt  interest — ^than  can  be  generated  by  the  best  magazine  in 
all  Christendom.  Besides,  these  have  a  soothing  and  a  sustaining 
and  an  interpreting  influence  upon  life  that  is  entirely  lacking  in  the 
magazme;  and  in  this  lies  their  enormous  superiority.  The  mate-  u^ 
rial  from  a  magazine  will  linger  in  the  student's  memory  at  most 
but  for  a  fortnight;  that  of  the  classic  will  abide  to  sweeten  and 
ennoble  as  long  as  life  endures. 

There  is  no  reason,  either,  why  the  classics  cannot  be  made  to 
furnish  just  as  much  material  for  oral  or  written  composition  as  the 
magazine.'  There  is  this  vital  difference,  however,  between  the 
two.  The  student  will  need  to  expend  much  greater  effort  in  order 
to  comprehend  the  exact  meaning  of  the  classic;  hence,  he  will 
receive  a  greater  amount  of  intellectual  discipline.  About  the  most 
severe  mental  training  that  can  be  given  boys  and  girls  in  English 
is  to  set  them  making  exact  thought  analyses  and  summaries  of 
pieces  of  good  writing.  A  goodly  amount  of  such  work  will  also 
greatly  reduce  the  danger  of  making  empty  assignments  for 
thoughtless  themes,  to  which  the  ablest  critics  of  theme  courses  so 
seriously  object.  If  skilfully  employed,  a  thought  analysis  or 
a  summary  will,  furthermore,  give  much  more  valuable  material 
for  class  discussion  than  the  ordinary  forensic  opinionating  which  is 
too  frequently  stimulated  by  the  use  of  a  magazine.  If  the  classics 
are  skilfully  chosen,  they  can,  in  addition,  be  made  to  furnish  an 
intellectual  ballast  which  will  result  in  a  consistent  point  of  view 

'  It  is  beside  the  point  here  to  discuss  the  relative  merits  of  oral  and  written 
composition.  The  author  has  tried  using  a  magazine  for  three  months  during  each 
of  the  past  two  years.  He  has  serious  doubts  as  to  the  permanent  value  of  any  great 
amount  of  oral  composition,  e^)edally  if  it  is  to  be  at  the  expense  of  written  compo- 
sition. 
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from  which  to  do  independent  thinking.  This  difference  has  been 
forcefully  expressed  in  one  of  the  classics:  '^Some  in  their  discourse 
desire  rather  commendation  of  wit,  in  being  able  to  hold  argument, 
than  of  judgment  in  discerning  what  is  true.  As  if  it  were  a  praise 
to  know  what  might  be  said,  and  not  what  shotild  be  thought." 

This  final  word  needs  to  be  added  concerning  the  teacher.  Pro- 
fessor Babbitt  says  that  he  must — ^if  he  is  to  interpret  the  classics  in 
a  large  and  liberal  spirit — ^be  found  somewhere  between  the  high- 
school  pedagogue  and  the  university  specialist.  He  will,  of 
necessity,  need  to  have  as  broad  and  as  deep  an  understanding  of 
life  as  is  possible.  He  will,  too,  need  to  be  a  keen  student  of  current 
events,  but  he  will  use  these  as  illustrations  of  the  principles  of  Ufe 
rather  as  ends  in  themselves.  It  was  a  wise  man,  indeed,  who 
said:  '^Vicemay  be  had  in  abundance  without  trouble;  the  way  is 
smooth  and  her  dwelling-place  is  near.  But  before  virtue  the 
gods  have  set  toil."  Really,  if  one  were  to  be  in  any  respect  an 
ideal  English  teacher,  he  would  need  to  have  given  him  two  lives; 
and  the  first  of  these  he  would  need  to  spend  primarily  in  prepa- 
ration. The  real  dignity  of  the  English  profession — ^and  in  this  it 
has  few  competitors  either  in  the  high  school  or  in  the  college — UesL 
in  the  fact  that  the  teacher  has  at  his  command — ^if  he  is  able  to 
employ  them — the  pre-eminent  brains  of  the  human  race.  Let 
him  popularize  his  course,  if  he  must,  so  that  plenty  of  crumbs  will 
fall  to  the  beggars  within  the  gates ;  but  let  him  really  spend  himself 
in  piling  high  the  feast  for  the  golden-brained,  hungry-souled  boys 
and  girls,  who  will  be  able,  if  he  does  not  stunt  their  growth,  to 
take  their  places  finally,  after  long  toil-worn  years,  at  the  banquet- 
ing table  of  life,  beside  the  real  kings  and  queens  of  the  earth. 
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JAMES  ROUTH 
7\i]ane  Univenity  of  Louisiana 


Grading  themes  for  classes  in  composition  has  been  a  vexatious 
problem.  In  other  subjects  it  is  possible  to  grade  with  fair  accuracy 
by  allotting  to  each  question  on  a  quiz  so  much  per  cent,  or  by 
taking  off  so  much  for  every  error  of  fact  in  an  essay.  But  to 
estimate  the  Kterary  value  of  a  student's  style  is  a  different  matter. 
In  practical  business  such  work  is  sized  up  by  a  purely  empirical 
process.  If  the  essay,  or  story,  gets  published,  is  well  received, 
and  editors  and  publishers  ask  for  other  articles  by  the  same  writer, 
we  have  proof,  by  a  sure  test,  not  indeed  of  the  absolute  excellence 
of  the  work,  but  of  its  availability  for  its  market.  Similarly  the 
q)eech  that  gefts  the  speaker  elected  to  office,  or  gets  his  bill  passed, 
has  been  graded  by  a  sure  and  final  test,  so  far  as  adaptation  of  the 
work  to  an  end  is  concerned.  But  how  is  the  teacher  to  discover  the 
real  value  of  a  student's  work,  when  there  are  no  facilities  for  trying 
it  on  the  public. 

In  the  modem  school  the  weekly  or  monthly  school  paper  and 
the  public  or  semi-public  debate  offer  tests  of  this  character;  but 
the  judges  of  such  work  are  not  likely  to  be  of  discriminating  taste. 
Nor  can  such  tests  be  applied  to  any  but  a  few  of  the  pupils.  The 
grading  of  themes  comes  back  generally  to  the  personal  opinion  of 
the  teacher,  and  is  largely  a  matter  of  individual  impression  or 
intuition. 

And  the  individual  impression,  even  of  a  good  teacher,  may  be 
inadequate.  Beyond  the  correcting  of  ordinary  errors,  such 
as  errors  of  grammar,  spelling,  and  the  like,  lies  the  evaluation  of 
the  psychological  effect  the  pupil's  style  will  have  on  a  reader  or 
hearer.  And  such  evaluation  is  beyond  the  teacher  who  has  not 
the  skill  or  the  equipment  of  the  psychologist,  or  the  time  to  use 
them  if  he  had  them. 

The  objection  that  has  been  raised  to  all  exact  grading  of  compo- 
sition— that  it  makes  the  student  work  for  grades  or  prizes  as  things 
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valuable  in  themselves — does  not  concern  us  here.  Whether 
grades  be  useful  or  not  for  teaching,  they  are  necessary  for  an  accu- 
rate sizing  up  of  the  pupil.  And  the  teacher  who  wishes  to  know 
the  value  of  each  pupil,  and  who  may  wish  later  to  recommend 
him  to  some  employer,  must  be  able  to  size  him  up  accurately. 
How  is  it  to  be  done  ?  When  the  teacher  stakes  his  own  teputation 
as  a  judge,  and  testifies  that  a  writer  is  so  much  per  cent  efficient, 
what  is  the  estimate  worth  ?  Will  the  estimate  be  confirmed  by 
that  of  the  business  man,  lawyer,  newspaper  man,  or  other  person 
who  may  employ  the  student  to  do  some  sort  of  writing  for  him  ? 

In  suggesting  the  following  scheme  for  grading  composition,  I 
do  not  propose  that  it  be  taken  as  a  panacea.  The  scheme  is  an 
outline,  but  the  fundamental  principles  have  been  tried,  in  one  form 
or  another,  in  many  college  classes,  with  results  more  satisfactory 
than  any  attained  by  the  older  systems  of  grading. 

The  scheme  not  only  covers  the  grading  of  the  actual  piece  of 
writing,  but  also  attempts  a  general  evaluation  of  the  pupil  as  a 
business  man  or  a  professional  man;  that  is,  an  evaluation  of  his 
worth  as  a  writer  with  respect  to  his  reliability  and  intelligence, 
as  well  as  to  his  command  of  the  technique  of  writing.  At  first 
glance  this  may  seem  too  comprehensive,  but  an  inspection  of  the 
following  table  of  the  qualities  to  be  graded  will  show  nothing 
strange  to  the  teacher  of  composition,  who  knows  that  moral 
qualities — say,  for  example,  punctuality  in  getting  work  done — 
often  count  as  heavily  as  the  intrinsic  excellence  of  the  work  itself. 
The  qualities  of  the  pupil  which  are  suggested  for  grading,  in  this 
preliminary  outline,  may  be  divided  into  four  groups: 

I.  Command  of  Technique;  that  is,  of  the  machinery  of  cotnposition, 
which  includes  proficiency  in — 

a)  Grammar.  ' 

h)  Spelling. 
c)  Punctuation. 
S)  Vocabulary. 

e)  Textbook  Theory  of  Composition. 
II.  HabUs  of  Thought,  which  include  clearness  and  accuracy  in — 

a)  Sentences. 

b)  Idioms. 

c)  The  Making  of  Outlines. 
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III.  Personal  Character,  as  shown  in — 

a)  Punctuality. 

b)  Reliability. 

c)  Initiative  and  Enterprise. 

IV.  General  InUUigence. 

The  first  two  groups  plainly  deal  with  acquired  information 
and  consequently  with  the  education,  in  a  narrow  sense,  of  the 
pupil.  The  second  two  groups  deal  with  native  or  inborn  qualities 
of  the  pupil.  But  all  enter  into  a  general  estimate  of  the  man's 
worth  as  a  practical  writer,  the  estimate  that  the  business  man 
wishes  when  he  contemplates  employing  him. 

Item  c),  in  group  I,  described  as  Textbook  Theory  of  Compoli- 
tion,  is  intended  to  cover  all  that  miscellany  of  technical  information 
treated  in  the  elementary  textbook  on  rhetoric,  exclusive  of  such 
points  as  are  covered  by  some  other  heading  in  this  table,  vocabu- 
lary, for  instance.  / 

In  group  II,  sentences,  idioms,  tmd  outlines — ^which  are  also 
covered  in  group  I — are  t^.  I^e  included  only  in  so  far  as  they  indicate 
a  student's  habits  of  thought.  .For  example,  an  Ununified  sentence 
may  indicate  a  discursive  type  of  mind;  a  sentence  involving  gram- 
matical inconsistency,  a  hazy  or  befogged  mind;  and  a  good  outline, 
a  logical  grasp  of  the  subject  as  a  whole,  that  is,  a  habit  of  mind. 

In  group  III,  the  heading  Reliability  covers  what  we  may  call 
the  student's  temperamental  truthfulness.  Does  he  state  what 
he  knows  with  habitual  accuracy  and  stop  when  he  comes  to  what 
he  does  not  know,  or  does  he  guess  at  things  ?  Does  he  ever  fake  ? 
In  Germany,  by  the  way,  it  is  said  that  every  time  a  schoolboy  tells 
a  lie  it  is  recorded  against  him,  not  for  discipline,  but  for  future 
reference  when  he  shall  have  become  a  man. 

Again,  has  he  initiative  and  enterprise?  Does  he  surmount 
difficulties  or  lie  down  before  them?  For  example,  when  he  is 
sent  to  get  a  news  story  for  his  school  paper  and  finds  that  the 
first  three  men  he  sees  know  nothing  about  it,  does  he  come  back 
empty-handed  ?  Is  he  addicted  to  excuses  ?  Or  does  he  have  the 
habit  of  succeeding  ?  l,        ^ 

The  last  heading  of  our  table  is  obviously  incommensurable, 
but  a  fair  estimate  can  usually  be  made  by  the  teacher,  and  such 
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an  estimate  cannot  be  omitted,  even  though  it  be  less  easily  verified 
than  the  other  elements. 

Now  for  the  calculation  of  the  grades.  Suppose  Uiat  we  value 
each  of  these  larger  groups  at  25  per  cent  of  the  whole.  This  may 
not  be  the  best  proportioning,  but  it  will  answer  for  our  preliminary 
outline  of  the  method.  We  will  also  provide  that  a  pupil  who  fails 
to  pass  in  any  group  shall  be  given  for  that  group  not  a  certain 
portion  or  percentage  of  the  25  per  cent,  but  o.  Suppose  then  we 
make  80  the  passing  grade  for  the  whole.  Then  a  student  who  fails 
in  any  one  group  fails  on  the  whole  subject,  an  entirely  reasonable 
arrangement.  At  the  same  time  he  may,  without  actually  failing, 
be  weak  in  some  one  group,  say  personal  character,  and  yet  be 
passable,  though  not  excellent,  as  a  practical  writer.  He  may,  for 
example,  even  be  a  good  newspaper  writer. 

The  next  point  is,  how  much  of  the  25  per  cent  devoted  to 
each  group  is  to  be  assigned  to  each  of  the  smaller  constituents  of 
the  group  ?  Here  the  qualities  must  be  considered  as  of  differing 
value.  For  example,  bad  punctuation  should  certainly  not  be 
penalized  as  heavily  as  bad  grammar,  or  good  spelling  valued  as 
highly  as  a  large  vocabulary. 

Suppose  then  that  group  I  to  pass  must  be  80  per  cent  correct. 
Grammar  should  count  for  at  least  25  per  cent,  so  that  a  failure  in 
grammar,  graded  as  a  failure  at  o,  will  mean  failure  in  the  group 
and  hence  failure  in  the  whole  subject.  Punctuation,  on  the  other 
hand,  might  be  graded  at  say  15  per  cent.  The  pupil  then  might 
fail  on  punctuation,  and  yet  have  a  chance  to  pass  on  his  English, 
if  everything  else  be  in  good  order,  an  arrangement  obviously 
reasonable,  even  though  it  may  not  postulate  the  ideal  perfection 
of  the  composition  teacher's  dreams. 

The  other  system  of  grading,  which  attempts  an  individual 
evaluation  of  the  various  elements,  is  that  which  simply  assigns 
so  much  per  cent  to  each  element,  then  adds  up  the  total.  But 
this  system  simply  does  not  work  with  any  approach  to  accuracy. 
Suppose,  for  example,  that  each  of  our  four  groups  be  valued  at 
25  per  cent,  and  each  of  the  five  elements  of  group  I  at  s  per  cent 
out  of  that  25.  The  student  may  get  o  on  grammar,  spelUng, 
vocabulary,  and  textbook  theory,  but  if  he  be  perfect  on  everything 
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dse,  he  will  get  80  per  cent  and  pass.  Usually  the  failing  of  this 
system  of  grading  is  not  so  crude  as  that,  but  it  is  easy  to  see  the 
weakness  of  any  attempt  to  have  each  topic  count  for  a  fixed  per- 
centage of  the  total.  This  difficulty  is  obviated  by  the  newer 
system. 

In  practice,  the  new  system  would  not  have  to  be  applied  in  its 
entirety  to  every  theme  or  quiz.  The  average  ptmctuality,  for 
example,  might  be  sized  up  once  in  two  or  three  months,  by  reference 
to  the  number  of  papers  handed  in  late  with  or  without  feeble 
excuses.  The  habit  of  logical  thought  shown  in  the  making  of 
outlines  could  probably  be  determined  once  for  all  during  the  few 
weeks  devoted  by  the  class  to  the  study  of  outlines. 

The  details  of  the  system  can  be  worked  out  only  by  experiment. 
But  this  outline  is  sufficient  to  show  that  the  whole  system  of  grad- 
ing English  papers  can  be  made  at  once  scientific  and  practical,  and 
that  the  personal  equation  of  the  teacher  can  be  largely  eliminated 
from  the  evaluation  of  work,  and  that  it  can  be  done  without 
any  risk  of  making  the  teaching  mechanical,  or  of  sacrificing  in  the 
slightest  the  valuable  personal  element  in  the  pedagogical  part 
of  the  work. 
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M.  ELLWOOD  SMITH 
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I  cannot  read  than  now. — 

O  gentlonen,  the  time  of  life  is  short. 

— ^I  Henry  IV,  Act  V,  scene  ii. 

Teachers  of  English  composition  will  agree  with  the  writer  in 
the  New  Iniemational  Dictionary  that  the  conference  room  is  a 
"room  for  conference  and  prayer,"  the  prayer  being  that  the  labor 
spent  upon  our  unwilling  authors  be  not  as  vain  as  it  often  seems. 
Happy  are  those  colleges  where  regulation  themework  may  be 
dispensed  with  without  loss  to  the  students!  At  present  these 
are  not  many.  Where  themes  must  be  written  and  read,  the 
question  remains  as  to  how  to  get  the  greatest  effect  with  the  least 
effort. 

I  am  not  here  concerned  with  the  treatment  of  the  original 
theme:  whether  it  shall  be  read  and  discussed  with  the  student 
individually,  or  whether  it  shall  be  treated  in  the  "group  confer- 
ence."   I  am  concerned  not  with  the  original  but  with  the  revision. 

It  is  obvious  that  unless  the  suggestions  for  revision  are  followed 
out  by  the  student  the  conference  has  little  value  other  than  as  a 
social  engagement.  The  words  of  wisdom  deposited  so  solicitously 
in  the  yoimg  mind  volatilize  almost  immediately,  and  at  best 
turn  into  a  sort  of  opaque  vapor  which  serves  only,  as  Robert 
Burton  would  have  said,  to  "obnubilate"  the  mind.  It  is  neces- 
sary that  the  student  be  held  responsible  for  careful  revision. 

It  is  suspected  by  some  that  students  will  not  make  this  careful 
revision  unless  they  are  compelled  to.  For  that  reason,  suspicious 
teachers  carefully  scrutinize  manuscript  returned  after  conference. 
Others  of  a  less  cynical  turn  merely  check  off  returned  work,  con- 
veying the  impression  as  best  they  may  that  they  have  read  it. 
There  is  a  great  deal  of  excuse  for  these  fat-cheeked  optimists  in 
the  overpowering  number  of  themes  that  have  to  be  read  for  the 
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first  time,  not  to  mention  a  second.  But  any  scrutiny  of  returned 
manuscript  will  reveal  the  innate  depravity  of  students  who  suspect 
that  their  returned  work  is  not  examined. 

Until  a  year  or  so  ago  I  followed  the  old  method  of  '^keeping 
tab  "  on  the  revised  work.  I  had  the  rewritten  theme  handed  back 
folded  together  with  the  original.  In  cases  of  mere  correction, 
sentences  or  paragraphs  were  written  in  revised  form  on  the  backs 
of  the  original  sheets.  This  revised  work  came  back  distinguished 
from  new  matter  only  by  the  word  "Revised"  scrawled  upon  the 
outer  sheet.  I  consider  this  method  as  primitive  as  the  old  wooden 
plow.  I  trust  it  is  no  longer  used;  for  it  compelled  me  to  spend 
my  days,  or  rather  nights,  in  sorting  themes,  until  I  might  well 
have  exchanged  places  with  a  clerk  in  the  railway  post-office. 
When  each  student's  work  was  assembled  by  itself,  and  the  new 
separated  from  the  old,  it  was  still  something  of  a  feat  to  pair  off 
the  right  originals  with  the  right  revisions,  for  there  were  always 
a  niunber  of  short  themes  with  the  long  ones.  And  all  the  sheets 
were  loose,  folded  lengthwise,  and  ready  to  curl  up  unless  held  in 
place  I  Furthermore,  the  corrections  on  the  back  necessitated  the 
continual  turning  of  such  sheets  as  were  not  rewritten.  And 
always  there  was  the  devil  behind  one's  shoulder,  whispering, 
"  Who  will  know  if  you  don't  look  this  over  ?  " 

Since  then  I  have  been  using  a  sjrstem  that  is  so  simple  that 
I  dare  say  the  same  or  a  better  is  being  used  by  many  who  do  not 
think  it  worth  discussion.  But  since  the  scheme  works  well,  and 
none  of  the  men  working  with  me  would  go  back  to  the  old  way, 
or  change  to  the  envelope  system  used  in  some  places,  which 
necessitates  removal  from  the  envelope  and  reinsertion  every  time 
the  theme  is  examined,  I  shall  venture  to  describe  it. 

There  were  certain  definite  effects  I  wished  to  achieve.  First, 
of  course,  I  wanted  to  reduce  the  amount  of  mechanical  labor. 
Secondly,  I  conceived  the  possibility  of  securing  a  more  cumulative 
effect  for  all  the  criticism  offered  the  student  during  the  half-year. 
Both  these  restilts  and  several  others  are  accomplished  by  the 
simple  device  of  having  the  student  sort  and  arrange  his  own 
themes  in  a  loose-leaf  stiff-paper  notebook  cover.  The  student 
procures  two  heavy-paper  notebook  covers,  and  the  little  brass 
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fasteners  for  holding  the  papers  in  place,  for  five  cents.  With  this 
outlay  the  student  is  equipped.  In  one  folder  he  may  file  notes 
taken  in  class,  for  all  paper  used  in  the  course  is  punched  and  fitted 
to  these  covers.  In  the  other  he  files  all  his  themes  as  he  receives 
them  back  at  time  of  conference.  When  he  rewrites,  he  interleaves 
the  copy  with  the  original,  placing  the  first  sheet  of  the  original  on 
top,  so  that  by  a  simple  process  of  turning  the  leaves  in  the  book, 
the  instructor  sees  first  the  original  sheet  with  the  marks  indicating 
corrections,  and  then  the  sheet  in  which  these  suggestions  are  put 
into  effect.  For  sheets  that  are  merely  to  be  corrected,  the  process 
is  still  simpler,  for  the  corrections,  instead  of  being  on  the  back  of 
the  original  sheet,  are  written  out  on  the  back  of  the  preceding 
page  directly  opposite  when  the  notebook  is  open.  Thus  the 
reader  has  both  the  original  and  the  corrected  passage  before  him 
at  once,  without  turning.  The  use  of  this  notebook  cover  has 
reduced  the  work  to  a  rapid  leafing-over  of  a  notebook.  Where 
correction  is  not  satisfactory,  the  leaf  is  turned  down  so  that  the 
comer  indicates  the  passage  requiring  further  attention.  It  is 
astonishing  how  many  books  have  to  be  handed  back  for  further 
correction  the  first  time  the  method  is  used,  and  how  few  after  the 
students  are  really  convinced  that  their  rewritten  work  is  examined. 
The  student  files  his  themes,  makes  his  corrections,  and  hands 
the  book  back  one  week  from  the  time  of  conference.  This  require- 
ment insures  revision  within  a  reasonably  short  period  after  con- 
ference. The  instructor  examines  the  book  promptly  and  returns 
it  to  the  student,  marked  ''O.K."  and  dated,  or  marked  for  further 
correction.  The  latter  entails  loss  of  credit.  The  student  now 
keeps  the  book  until  he  receives  a  new  batch  of  themes  at  the  next 
conference.  After  filing  these  on  top  of  the  last  group,  he  submits 
his  book  for  examination  as  before.  At  the  end  of  the  half-year 
the  complete  file  containing  all  the  written  work  of  the  student, 
both  original  and  revised,  is  required  of  every  student.  This  is 
retained  by  the  department,  inasmuch  as  when  left  in  the  hands  of 
the  student,  the  themes  have  a  habit  of  reappearing  year  after 
year.  In  spite  of  the  perfection  which  might  be  looked  for  from 
this  repeated  correction,  the  objection  to  the  proceeding  is  obvious. 
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Leaving  themes  thus  in  the  hands  of  the  student  for  the  half- 
year  reduces  the  mechanical  and  meaningless  labor  of  the  instructor 
by  allowing  the  student  to  do  his  own  filing,  and  by  substituting 
sjrstem  for  chaos.  It  furthermore  gives  the  student  a  comprehensive 
view  of  his  own  work.  He  can  look  over  his  early  work  and  see 
whether  he  is  making  the  same  blimders  in  his  later  work.  He  can 
see  for  himself  whether  he  is  making  progress  or  not,  and  speedily 
isolate  recurring  sins. 

There  are  other  advantages,  but  only  one  needs  to  be  noticed. 
This  system  exorcises  the  devil  at  the  elbow.  If  tHe  instructor 
"polices"  the  student's  work,  the  student  by  this  S3rstem  "polices" 
the  instructor.  He  will  speedily  discover  it  if  his  instructor  accepts 
unknowingly  careless  revisions,  and  the  instructor  knows  that  he 
will.  There  is  no  longer  need  to  pray  the  gods  with  Audrey  to 
make  us  honest.  And  after  all,  as  the  copy-books  used  to  teach, 
"Honesty  is  the  best  policy,"  and,  in  the  present  instance,  not 
much  trouble. 
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During  the  past  few  years,  the  most  conspicuous  discussions  of 
the  perennial  question  of  good  English  have  consisted  laigely  of 
accusations  of  illiteracy  against  the  graduates  of  American  schools 
and  colleges.  Thanks  to  the  diverting  blunders  of  each  year's  out- 
put of  graduates,  it  has  been  fairly  easy  to  support  these  accusations 
with  an  array  of  examples  at  once  convincing  and  entertaining. 
The  easy  accessibility  of  illustrative  material  may  be  partly  respon- 
sible for  the  fact  that  sweeping  condemnation  of  bad  English  has 
long  been  a  favorite  theme  with  a  certain  group  of  educational 
critics,  whose  specialty  is  the  making  of  novel  and  startling  asser- 
tions for  newspaper  consumption.  The  bolder  spirits  among  them, 
being  willing  to  risk  controversy,  have  gone  farther  and  have 
attempted  to  fix  the  blame  upon  some  particular  agency — ^for 
example,  parents,  newspapers,  elementary-  or  secondary-school 
teachers,  college  professors,  or  hyphenated  citizens.  The  resulting 
disputes  have  served  to  arouse  a  certain  amount  of  public  interest — 
in  the  disputants,  at  least— but  they  cannot  be  said  to  have  settled 
the  question  of  responsibility,  nor  to  have  aided  materially  in  the 
solution  of  the  problem.  Fortunately,  there  is  still  another  class 
of  critics,  who,  instead  of  engaging  in  futile  controversies,  give  their 
efforts  to  a  quiet  and  searching  investigation  of  the  question  as  a 
whole,  and  thus  obtain  a  basis  for  constructive  recommendations. 
That  there  are  many  who  approach  the  problem  in  this  spirit,  the 
coliunns  of  the  English  Journal  and  of  other  educational  periodicals 
attest ;  but  because  their  propaganda  is  characterized  by  temperate- 
ness  and  conservatism,  it  is  likely  to  receive  less  immediate  atten- 
tion than  is  warranted  by  its  merit. 

^Haw  the  French  Boy  Learns  to  Write.  By  Rollo  Walter  Brown.  Cambridge: 
Harvaid  University  Press,  1916.    $x .  35  postpaid. 
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An  unusually  careful  and  comprehensive  study  belonging  to  the 
last-mentioned  dass  is  the  book  just  issued  by  the  Harvard  Univer- 
sity Press,  entitled,  Haw  the  French  Boy  Learns  to  Write.  The 
author,  Professpi:  RoUo  Walter  Brown,  of  Wabash  College,  after 
making  a  considerable  investigation  of  the  French  school  system 
and  especially  of  French  methods  of  teaching  rhetoric  and  litera- 
ture, spent  a  year  in  France  visiting  icoles  and  lyc6eSj  in  order  to 
gain  first-hand  impressions  of  the  French  methods  of  teaching  the 
mother-tongue.  Although  this  study  was  undertaken  because  of 
the  well-known  excellence  of  composition  in  the  French  schools, 
it  is  clearly  not  intended  as  an  attack,  even  impliedly,  upon  Ameri- 
can teachers  of  English  or  upon  their  methods.  Rather,  it  is  a 
dismterested  effort  to  render  accessible  to  American  teachers  the 
best  thought  and  practice  of  the  French  educational  system.  To 
be  sure,  one  is  often  involuntarily  reminded  of  Sterne's  saying, 
"They  order  this  matter  better  in  France,"  but  it  is  only  fair  to 
add  that  this  conclusion  is  reached,  not  only  because  of  the  author's 
enthusiasm,  but  also  because  of  the  facts  themselves.  If  in  some 
cases  American  practice,  or  much  of  it,  suffers  by  comparison,  and 
if  the  French  classroom  procedure  sometimes  seems  Utopian,  we 
may  remind  ourselves  that  the  conditions  described  are  actual,  and 
that  the  author's  purpose  is  to  present  the  best  that  France  has  to 
offer.  At  the  same  time,  it  should  be  noted  that  because  of  the 
close  centralization  of  French  schools,  the  homogeneity  of  students 
in  the  primary  and  secondary  groups,  the  empha^  placed  on 
expression  in  subjects  other  than  composition,  and  the  sodal  tra- 
dition in  favor  of  good  language,  it  is  possible  for  the  class  work  in 
the  mother-tongue  to  attain  a  high  standard,  approaching  these 
seemingly  ideal  conditions. 

In  siunmarizing  a  few  of  the  principal  divisions  of  Professor 
Brown's  book,  one  is  tempted  to  select  only  those  matters  which 
one  feels  to  be  most  neglected  in  American  schools.  To  do  this, 
however,  wotild  not  be  entirely  fair,  either  to  the  author  or  to  the 
schools  of  this  country.  Since  the  author's  purpose  is  to  consider 
the  whole  question  of  the  mother-tongue,  and  since  the  practice  of 
American  teachers  varies  widely,  it  has  seemed  better  to  mention 
some  things  that  are  done  in  this  cotmtry  as  well  as  certain  things 
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tliat  are  frequently  left  tindone.  The  reader  can  decide  for  himself 
whether  a  particular  part  of  the  French  system  is  sufficiently 
familiar  to  be  considered  American  as  well,  or  whether  it  is  essen- 
tially a  departure  from  our  methods.  Even  where  a  marked  resem- 
blance appears  between  the  methods  of  teachers  in  the  two  countries, 
the  known  efficiency  of  the  French  system  should  give  courage  to 
those  who  are  already  working  according  to  the  same  principles. 

The  classification  of  French  schools  and  the  closely  centralized 
system  of  school  administration  have  much  to  do  with  the  effective- 
ness of  instruction  in  the  mother-tongue.  Although  the  minister 
of  public  instruction,  as  a  cabinet  official,  has  rather  a  brief  and 
uncertain  tenure  of  office,  the  three  directeurs  in  charge  of  the  three 
principal  grades  of  instruction  hold  office  for  an  indefinitely  long 
period  and  are  thus  enabled  to  maintain  a  consistent  administrative 
policy.  In  the  sixteen  acadlmies  or  administrative  units  of  the 
country,  the  head  of  the  university  in  each  imit  is  ex  officio  super- 
intendent of  the  schools.  Through  these  officials,  as  well  as  through 
ntunerous  inspectors  at  large,  the  minister  and  the  directeurs  are 
able  to  keep  in  close  touch  with  the  educational  affairs  of  the  nation. 
In  compactness  of  organization,  the  French  national  sjrstem 
resembles  the  closely  unified  school  systems  of  some  of  our  large 
cities.  Because  of  the  uniformity,  both  in  the  curricula  and  in  the 
methods  of  instruction,  trustworthy  generalizations  may  be  made 
from  the  examination  of  comparatively  few  cases.  As  between  the 
two  kinds  of  schools  considered,  the  "primary"  and  the  "second- 
ary," which  run  parallel  from  the  lower  grades,  there  is  of  course 
a  wide  difference  in  subject-matter  and  emphasis.  The  former 
schools,  designed  for  those  pupils  who  do  not  expect  to  attend  a 
university,  naturally  emphasize  practical  education,  and,  in  the 
upper  grades,  vocational  training.  The  course  in  the  secondary 
schools,  which  is  a  year  longer,  extending  to  what  would  be  the 
end  of  the  Sophomore  year  in  American  colleges,  is  made  up  of 
liberal  subjects.  The  instruction  in  composition  is  adapted  to  the 
interests  and  aims  of  the  students  in  the  primary  and  secondary 
schools,  respectively.  In  both  schools,  however,  a  great  deal  of 
composition  work  is  required,  and,  judging  from  the  programs  of 
study,  the  methods  are  essentially  the  same.    In  both  groups  pro- 
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vision  is  made  for  the  study  of  the  mother-tongue  in  a  series  of 
carefully  graded  exercises,  as  follows:  reading;  penmanship; 
memory  exercises;  oral  work  designed  to  teach  self-expression  and 
to  correct  faults  in  pronunciation;  exercises  in  copying;  orthog- 
raphy (not  in  separate  spelling-lists,  but  in  whole  passages); 
grammar;  analysis  of  propositions  (no  diagramming);  explication 
of  texts;  original  compositions,  planned  to  develop  observation, 
imagination,  and  judgment;  historical  grammar,  with  emphasis  on 
Latin  derivatives  and  the  language  of  the  French  classical  period; 
and  extensive  reading  of  the  more  difficult  classics,  the  simpler 
ones  having  been  used  from  the  beginning  for  exercises  in  reading, 
memory,  and  dictation. 

The  drill  which  a  pupil  receives  in  the  mother-tongue  is  e!^>e- 
dally  well-suited  to  develop  accuracy  and  a  keen  language  sense. 
Much  written  work  is  required,  and  all  exercises  are  graded  care- 
fully, including  those  whidi  are  written  in  other  than  language  sub- 
jects. In  the  general  notebook,  which  is  a  record  of  the  pupil's 
work  in  all  subjects,  a  high  standard  of  composition  is  required. 
Exercises  in  dictation  are  frequently  given,  with  the  result  that  a 
surprising  degree  of  accuracy  is  attained,  not  only  in  the  native 
language  but  also  in  English.  In  two  hundred  pages  of  exercises 
in  English  written  by  pupils  from  nine  to  twelve  years  old,  only 
seven  words  were  misspelled.  In  one  school,  apparently  a  very 
good  one.  Professor  Brown  dictated  a  short  paragraph  to  twenty- 
eight  boys,  eleven  and  twelve  years  old,  and  received  eleven  perfect 
papers,  five  others  with  only  one  mistake  each,  and  no  paper  with 
more  than  ten  errors.  Out  of  five  hundred  papers  received  from 
American  pupils  of  the  same  age  in  eighteen  different  schools,  only 
eleven  were  perfect,  and  some  manuscripts  contained  as  many  as 
forty  mistakes.  Of  five  hundred  college  Freshmen,  forty-seven 
wrote  perfect  papers.  The  frequent  dictation  exercises  not  only 
give  the  French  pupil  a  great  advantage  in  accuracy,  but  also  free 
him  from  the  feeling  that  spoken  and  written  discourse  are  essen- 
tially different.  His  own  writing,  thus,  instead  of  being  artificial 
and  stiff,  becomes  easy  and  natural. 

The  French  pupil's  confidence  in  his  own  use  of  language  is  devel- 
oped chiefly  by  exercises  in  grammar  and  vocabidary.    Although 
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French  grammar  in  the  schools  has  recently  imdergone  a  consider- 
able revision,  especially  in  the  standardizing  of  nomenclature,  a 
great  deal  of  '^  formal  grammar"  is  still  taught,  frankly  and  without 
apology.  Exercises  in  grammar  are  chiefly  oral,  and  are  usually 
based  on  a  complete  passage  from  the  classics.  Rules  are  not  laid 
down  arbitrarily,  but  are  reached  inductively  or  verified  by  the 
teacher  and  the  dass  working  together.  The  sentence  is  the  imit. 
Even  declensions  and  conjugations  are  illustrated  by  the  use  of 
words  in  sentences,  and  the  analysis  of  propositions  is  an  important 
part  of  the  work.  Historical  grammar,  particularly  that  of  the 
classical  period,  is  taught,  and  is  assimilated  to  a  remarkable  extent. 

The  study  of  words  includes  not  merely  definitions,  but  practice 
in  the  use  of  words  and  a  study  of  derivatives  as  well.  A  typical 
case  was  the  study  of  the  word  ^'associate"  in  one  class,  and  the  use 
and  explanation  of  such  words  as  "social"  and  "society."  Through- 
out a  pupil's  courses  he  is  given  exercises  designed  to  enlarge,  to 
sharpen,  and  to  quicken  his  vocabulary,  both  in  French  and  in 
foreign  languages.  One  small  boy,  when  asked  if  he  understood  the 
word  "skyscraper,"  replied,  after  an  instant's  hesitation,  "You 
must  mean  an  aeroplane."  The  zest  which  he  showed  in  arriving 
at  a  probable  definition,  and  which  other  pupils  showed  in  asking 
questions,  is  evidently  characteristic  of  French  bojrs  in  their 
language  study. 

Literature  in  the  French  schools  is  suggestive  in  the  freshness  of 
its  presentation  and  also  in  the  emphasis  placed  on  thought.  The 
French  teachers  as  a  rule  discourage  the  reading  of  books  about 
literature,  and  insist  upon  a  very  careful  reading  of  the  works  them- 
selves. This  reading  is  preceded  by  oral  instructions  as  to  how  the 
work  is  to  be  studied,  and  is  followed  by  the  explication,  which  is 
an  oral  test  of  the  pupil's  understanding  and  appreciation.  The 
example  given  in  the  book  of  M.  Bezard's  method  of  teaching  litera- 
ttire  (pp.  129-47),  which  cannot  be  adequately  summarized  here, 
will  be  found  full  of  interest  and  of  practical  suggestion.  That  part 
of  the  courses  of  study  which  includes  the  list  of  French  classics 
read  and  studied  at  various  stages  of  the  pupil's  progress  is  also 
suggestive.  To  find  English  parallels  for  La  Fontaine,  Daudet, 
Lamartine,  and  the  other  writers,  and  to  arrange  the  English 
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classics  in  a  graded  series  corresponding  to  the  French,  or  to  place 
our  present  lists  of  classics  alongside  the  French  lists,  would  be  an 
interesting  experiment  in  elementary  comparative  literature. 

The  real  test  of  a  student's  knowledge  and  appreciation  of 
literature  comes  in  the  baccalaureate  examinations.  As  will  be 
seen  from  the  examples  dted  below,  the  questions  given  in  these 
examinations  are  also  a  test  of  the  student's  power  of  original  think- 
ing and  of  his  skill  in  writing: 

Victor  Hugb  has  written  this  sentence,  rich  in  meaning  in  its  conciseness: 
"Lyrical  genius:  to  be  oneself;  dramatic  genius:  to  be  others."  What  do  you 
think  about  it  ?    (Poitiers,  July,  1907.)    [P.  73.] 

Who  is  your  favorite  poet?  Explain  the  kind  of  pleasure  that  you  derive 
from  reading  him.  Above  all,  refrain  from  recUing  a  lesson  you  have  learned; 
say  simply  and  as  elegantly  as  you  can,  that  which  you  have  understood,  you. 
And  do  not  write  upon  this  subject  unless  you  can  discuss  a  poet  who  is  known 
to  you  through  your  own  reading  of  his  works  and  whom  you  prefer  to  all 
others  through  your  own  personal  taste.  Literary  platitudes  will  only  injure 
your  case.  Give  extreme  care  to  organization  and  style.  (Rennes,  July,  1913.} 
[P.  73.1 

The  influence  of  dictation,  grammar,  word-study,  and  litera- 
ture naturally  reveals  itself  in  the  pupil's  work  in  composition.  It 
is  aided,  moreover,  by  a  multitude  of  other  forces  which  are  favor- 
able to  the  development  of  skill  and  taste  in  the  use  of  his  native 
speech.  The  study  of  Latin,  usually  taught  in  the  secondary 
schools  by  the  teacher  of  French,  tends  to  establish  the  student 
firmly  in  the  knowledge  of  his  native  tongue.  The  social  prejudice 
in  favor  of  good  writing  causes  those  who  rank  high  in  their  exami- 
nations (largely  a  matter  of  composition)  to  receive  equal  praise 
with  the  prize-winners  in  athletic  contests.  In  a  suggestive  chapter 
on  ''Organized  Language  Tradition,"  Professor  Brown  deals  at 
length  witii  the  nature  of  this  social  bias,  its  growth,  its  influence 
on  composition  (the  most  social  of  the  arts),  and  the  possibilities 
of  developing  an  American  attitude  that  shall  be  helpful  to  those 
who  are  striving  to  improve  the  use  of  the  mother-tongue.  More 
than  upon  any  other  influence,  the  efficiency  of  the  French  sjrstem 
of  training  pupils  to  write  depends  upon  the  teacher.  Accordingly, 
the  author  has  treated  in  full  the  French  teacher's  status  and  his  dis- 
tinctive characteristics.    His  thorough  preparation,  his  permanent 
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tenure,  his  relatively  high  social  standing,  his  devotion  to  his 
profession,  his  enthusiasm  in  the  classroom,  his  skill  in  questioning, 
and  his  conscientious  attention  to  details — all  are  studied  for  their 
bearing  on  the  teaching  of  the  mother-tongue. 

One  lays  down  the  book  with  the  feeling  of  having  been  person- 
ally conducted  on  a  pleasant,  interesting,  and  stimulating  tour  of 
inspection  through  the  French  schools.  It  is  singularly  fortunate 
that  this  study  was  made  at  a  time  (1912-13)  when  France  was 
at  her  best,  industrially  and  educationally;  when  the  blight  of  war 
had  not  yet  fallen  upon  her,  and  the  achievements  of  a  toilsome 
upward  struggle  since  the  days  of  the  Second  Empire  had  reached 
their  full  fruition.  Today,  a  description  of  French  classrooms 
would  deal,  not  with  methods  and  the  free  play  of  minds,  but  with 
scenes  showing  the  tragedy  of  wounded  national  pride,  as  in 
Daudet's  pathetic  story.  La  demiire  classe.  It  is  in  the  spirit  of 
France  at  peace,  however,  that  this  book  should  be  read.  And  in 
the  picture  of  the  French  schools  before  the  war  there  is  much  that 
is  suggestive  and  inspiring  for  American  teachers  of  the  mother- 
tongue.  By  viewing  the  question  as  a  whole,  we  are  given  a  new 
sense  of  its  magnitude  and  complexity,  and  of  the  interdependence 
of  the  various  agencies  for  educational  progress.  Moreover,  we  are 
left  with  a  deeper  conviction  that  these  agencies  must  work  in 
harmony;  that  advancement  will  come,  not  through  jealous  bicker- 
ing, but  through  intelligent  and  sympathetic  co-operation. 
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A  BOTTOMLESS  POND 

Once  upon  a  time  there  was  a  dreadful  little  pond  which  was  called 
bottomless  until  an  armless  man  waded  across  it.  In  English  orthog- 
raphy there  is  such  a  pool,  called  plurals  in  -oes.  The  InkmaUonal  and 
the  Standard  contradict  each  other;  the  usual  assumption,  from  M&tz- 
ner  to  Kittredge,  has  been  that  -os  is  an  irregular  form.  The  present 
writer  has  no  arms  of  scholarship,  but  he  has  walked  through  the  shallow 
water  and  b^s  to  report  that  there  are  only  eight  nouns  that  must  have 
plurals  in  -oes:  echoj  hero,  negroy  no,  potato,  tomato,  tornado,  torpedo. 
Timorous  writers  may  zM.  jingo,  the  game  of  dominoes,  and  the  Scotch 
joes. 

His  first  step  was  to  go  through  an  abridged  dictionary,  collecting 
240  nouns  of  this  type;  his  second  was  to  add  60  from  another  dictionary; 
his  third  was  to  leam  from  the  publishers  of  the  Century,  International, 
and  Standard  that  each  group  of  editors  aimed  to  give  all  plurals  in  -oes, 
and  that  -as  was  understood  in  each  dictionary  if  no  plural  was  indicated; 
his  fourth  step  was  to  infer  that  -os  is  regular;  his  fifth  was  to  find  out 
how  many  of  the  300  nouns  had  no  warranted  plural  in  -05  in  any  dic- 
tionary. There  were  only  eight.  The  armless  man  stood  on  the  opposite 
shore. 

Then,  for  fear  that  the  abysm  lay  to  one  side  of  this  diameter,  he 
crossed  again  by  going  through  the  Vs  in  the  Century — old  part  and 
Supplement.  He  added  98,  to  not  one  of  which  would  the  Century  con- 
cede "Oes.  A  third  traverse  was  made  through  the  in's;  96  were  added; 
only  the  Scotch  merligoes  lay  deeper  than  the  placid  muck  of  -os. 

It  b  a  marvelous  myth.  Think  of  a  textbook  rule  which  requires 
us  to  write  autoes,  lean-toes,  magnetoes,  nuUoes,  tobaccoes,  tuxedoes,  twoes. 
Yet  when  MiLtzner  originated  it  in  1873  ^^  reported  real  observation: 
of  the  twenty  examples  I  can  come  upon  in  Johnson's  quotations  only 
three  are  printed  -os.  Notice,  however,  that  Matzner  qualified  his 
rule  by  a  far-reaching  n^ative:  ''The  -oes  form  is  fixed  only  in  the  more 
familiar  noims."  In  the  half-century  since  he  wrote,  -os  has  been 
steadily  prevailing.  Why  shouldn't  simplified  spelling  make  its  victory 
complete  ? 
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The  ddty  who  presides  over  this  Bottomless  Pond  decrees  that 
torpedos  is  impious  and  teredos  sanctified;  that  tornados  is  profane  and 
trovados  holy;  that  mangos  is  blasphemous  and  gringos  consecrated. 
Must  we  worship  him  ?  Even  the  Simplified  Spelling  Board  does  him 
reverence,  "informing  you  that  in  practis  we  follow  the  prevailing  anal- 
ogy of  inserting  an  e  before  the  s"  They  bow  to  a  Philistine  god,  as 
Ahaz  did,  while  warring  against  Philistia. 

C.  H.  Warp 
Taft  School 

Waisrtown,  Conn. 

A  PLAN  FOR  A  SHAKSPEARE  EXHIBIT 

As  a  celebration  of  the  Shakspeare  tercentenary  in  our  high  school, 
the  annual  Senior-class  play  is  to  be  The  Taming  of  the  Shrew.  The 
conditions  not  being  favorable  for  a  festival,  enthusiasm  for  Shak- 
speare is  to  be  fostered  by  an  exhibit  prepared  by  the  fourth-year  English 
classes,  under  a  general  chairman,  working  under  the  guidance  of  the 
faculty  rq)resentative.  Co-operation  on  the  part  of  other  departments 
will  take  the  form  of  illustrative  drawings  made  in  the  mechanical- 
drawing  department  and  refreshments  prepared  by  the  department  of 
household  arts,  while  Latin,  German,  and  French  classes  will  report 
on  the  exhibit  in  the  languages  of  their  respective  departments.  English 
students  will  draw  up  advertisements,  advance  articles,  and  reports  on 
actual  results,  to  be  used  in  the  school  and  local  papers.  The  lower 
English  classes  will  report  to  their  teachers  what  the  exhibit  meant  to 
them. 

The  room  in  which  the  exhibit  is  to  be  held  has  two  doors.  One  of 
these  is  to  be  closed  by  two  booths;  in  one  of  these  seventeenth-century 
maidens  will  dispense  ''cakes  and  ale,"  and  in  the  other  Shakspeare 
book  plates,  secured  from  the  Associated  Shakspeare  Clubs  of  Toledo, 
Ohio,  are  to  be  sold. 

The  walls  are  to  be  covered  with  hangings,  for  convenience  in 
arranging  the  posters  and  other  contributions  of  the  students.  These 
will  be  in  six  sections,  as  follows: 

1.  Posters. — (a)  Made  by  pasting  clippings  and  pictures  from  news- 
papers and  magazines;  (b)  original  sketdies  of  scenes  from  plays,  and  of 
characters,  made  by  class  artists  (prize  to  be  offered  for  the  best). 

2.  Cartoons. — (a)  Gleaned  from  publications;    (6)  original  (prize). 

3.  Literary  samples. — (a)  Essays:  Macbeth  as  a  play,  character 
sketches,  etc.;    (b)  poems:  poems  to  Shakspeare.    Blank-verse  scene 
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(imaginary)  from  Macbeth;   (c)  newspaper  stories:  article  concerning 
The  Taming  of  the  Shrew. 

4.  QuoiaHons  from  Shakspeare  printed  in  illumination. 

5.  Photographs  and  autographs  of  actors  and  actresses. 

6.  Bacon  vs.  Shakspeare. — ^Account  of  controversy;  letter  received 
last  year  from  Sir  Edward  Duming  Lawrence;  letter  from  Richard 
Burton;  pamphlets  written  and  sent  by  Sir  Edward;  Sir  Edward's 
booky  Bacon  Is  Shakspeare. 

In  the  bow  window  of  the  room,  a  bust  of  Shakspeare  and  the  court- 
room scene  from  The  Merchant  of  Venice  in  statuary  will  furnish  the 
meager  sculptural  side  of  the  exhibit. 

On  tables  in  various  parts  of  the  room  are  to  be  placed:  (i)  sample 
volumes  of  various  editions  of  Shakspeare  (owned  by  the  school,  faculty 
members,  the  public  library,  student  home  libraries,  or  borrowed); 
(2)  modem  books,  such  as  Master  Will  of  Stratford^  Seen  and  Unseen  at 
Stratford f  sketches  for  tercentenary  celebrations,  masques,  etc.;  (3)  port- 
folios of  engravings,  pictures,  New  York  Times  supplements. 

Near  the  center  of  the  room  is  to  be  placed  a  miniature  Shakspearean 
stage  with  a  scene  from  The  Taming  of  the  Shrew  in  day-modeled  figur- 
ines, or,  if  preferred,  a  puppet-show.  Above  this  will  hang  a  drawing 
of  the  stage,  furnished  by  the  mechanical-drawing  department. 

At  the  right  of  the  entrance  the  Sonora,  a  gift  presented  to  the  school 
by  the  Senior  girls  of  1916,  will  play  sweet  music  from  Shakspeare. 
Beyond  will  be  a  screen,  painted  to  represent  the  Mermaid  tavern. 

At  stated  intervals  during  the  progress  of  the  exhibit  fortunate  on- 
lookers will  be  regaled  with  lantern  slides  of  Stratford  scenes,  and 
morris  dancers  will  burst  upon  them  from  without,  bearing  before  them 
a  huge  birthday  cake,  adorned  with  three  hundred  candles. 

Here's  to  thee,  WiU  Shakspearel 
Gentle  Bard  of  Avonside, 
The  world's  great  benefactor, 
Dear,  departed  shade, 
Here's  to  theel 

Linda  Ridek 
Dubuque  Hioh  School 
DuKUQUB,  Iowa 
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Speaking  for  the  General  Education  Board,  Abraham  Flezner 
declares  that  formal  grammar  shoiild  be  dropped  from  the  school 
shmu  course.    As  a  matter  of  fact  it  was  dropped,  from 

OnumiiarBe  many  school  courses  years  ago.  Mr.  Flexner  is 
^^'^W**^  tardy  in  suggesting  that  particular  remedy.  We  are 
now  actually  witnessing  the  return  of  a  chastened  and  transformed 
grammar  to  take  its  proper  place  as  the  handmaid  of  oral  and 
written  composition  and  so,  indirectly,  of  reading. 

The  grammar  that  Mr.  Flexner  inveighs  against  is  the  grammar 
of  classification,  of  mere  general  knowledge — or  near-knowledge. 
It  consists  of  formal  statements  of  facts  and  principles  which  chil- 
dren memorize  and  juggle  with,  handling  abstractions  with  no 
real  sense  of  their  significance.  Such  granunar  enables  pupils  to 
''pick  out"  the  parts  of  speech,  classify  adverbs,  and  parse  verbs. 
Opposed  to  it  is  the  new  type  of  grammar  described  by  Mr.  Cross 
in  the  English  Journal  for  December,  1915.  This  teaches  children 
what  words  and  groups  of  words  do,  and  the  possibilities  of  arrange- 
ment to  help  them  to  do  it  better.  Such  facts  as  are  without  these 
practical  values  modem  school  grammar  cheerfully  ignores,  and 
thus  is  enabled  to  concentrate  four  times  as  much  attention  upon 
the  essentials — ^upon  knowing  whether  a  group  of  words  is  or 
is  not  a  sentence,  for  example.  In  short,  the  new  grammar  is 
composition-grammar,  not  "preparation-for-Latin"  or  "general- 
information"  grammar. 

The  great  obstacle  in  the  way  of  the  new  grammar  is  tradition, 
embodied  in  teachers,  courses  of  study,  textbooks,  and  examina- 
tions. With  reference  to  the  latter,  it  is  the  general  custom  for 
state  departments  of  education  to  prepare  and  to  circulate  uniform 
examinations  for  teachers  and  even  for  pupils.  Unfortunately 
the  examiners  who  perform  this  work  seem,  in  far  too  many 
instances,  not  to  have  heard  of  the  new  type  of  grammar,  which 
deab  with  functions  rather  than  names;  and  hence  they  still  ask 
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for  examples  of  kinds  of  this  and  kinds  of  that.  As  a  result,  those 
textbooks  flourish  which  are  strong  in  pigeonholes,  and  the  triumph 
of  a  really  useful  type  of  grammar  is  delayed.  The  English  Journal 
ventures  to  propose  a  concerted  attempt  on  the  part  of  the  English 
associations  of  the  United  States  to  persuade  school  authorities, 
both  state  and  local,  to  adopt  a  more  vital  type  of  examination  in 
English  grammar.  In  doing  so  they  can  doubtless  co\mt  upon  the 
active  co-operation  of  the  newly  organized  committee  of  the 
National  Council  of  Teachers  of  English  on  Economy  of  Time  in 
English  Teaching. 


The  Executive  Conunittee  of  the  National  Coimdl  of  Teachers 
of  English  has  made  substantial  progress  in  arranging  the  details 

of  the  program  for  the  annual  meeting,  which  will  be 
in  If     mbe     ^^^^  ^  New  York  City,  November  30  and  December 

I  and  2.  The  chairmen  of  the  sections  are  announced 
as  follows:  College,  Professor  F.  N.  Scott;  High  School,  Principal 
Oscar  C.  Gallegher;  Elementary,  Superintendent  George  A.  Mirick; 
Normal  School,  Mr.  Willis  H.  Wilcox;  Public  Speaking,  Mr.  Guy 
M.  Watkins;  Library,  Miss  Mary  E.  HalL  These  persons  may 
be  coimted  upon  to  provide  strong  programs.  The  headquarters 
and  meeting-places  of  the  Coimcil  and  of  the  sections  will  be  at 
the  Hotel  Astor.  Inasmuch  as  the  dty  will  be  crowded  at  Thanks- 
giving with  football  enthusiasts,  members  of  the  Council  should 
make  hotel  reservations  months  in  advance.  Inquiries  as  to  rates 
may  be  addressed  to  the  Secretary. 
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THE  ASSOCIATIONS 

XTPPER  OHIO  VALLEY 

On  Saturday,  March  ii,  at  the  University  of  Pittsburgh,  the  English 
Section  of  the  Association  of  Secondary  Schools  in  the  Upper  Ohio 
Valley  had  one  of  the  most  interesting  meetings  in  its  history.  A  good 
attendance  and  free  discussion,  added  to  an  attractive  program,  made  the 
gathering  vital  to  all  present. 

Professor  W.  J.  Kay,  of  Washington  and  JeflFerson  CoU^e,  in  treat- 
ing the  subject,  ''Public  Speaking  and  Dramatics  in  Secondary  Schools," 
made  three  demands:  that  only  teachers  skilled  in  oral  work  should  be 
engaged  for  teaching  these  subjects;  that  the  subject-matter  of  speeches 
and  debates  should  be  such  as  would  appeal  to  the  interest  of  pupils 
because  lying  within  their  experience;  and  that  in  the  general  English 
work  there  should  be  a  substitution  of  oral  for  much  of  the  written  work. 

Miss  Elizabeth  Howe,  of  the  Allegheny  (Pittsburgh)  High  School, 
led  the  discussion,  majdng  a  plea  for  separation  of  the  oral  work  from 
any  other  line,  so  far  as  the  teacher  is  concerned,  because  of  the  distinct 
pedagogy  of  that  art.  Professor  L.  R.  Gibbs,  of  the  University  of  Pitts- 
burgh, was  inclined  to  disapprove  of  Professor  Kay's  demand  for  so 
niuch  oral  work,  saying  that  we  are  an  ''eye-trained,  not  an  ear-trained, 
generation."  Other  remarks  were  made  concerning  the  impracticability 
of  a  separate  teacher  for  oral  work  in  the  smaller  schools,  concerning 
the  need  of  other  qualities  in  the  teacher,  etc.;  and  this  pertinent  query 
seemed  to  be  echoed  by  several:  "Has  not  the  pendulum  swimg  too  far 
toward  oral  English  ?  " 

Dr.  Mary  Sullivan,  of  the  Fifth  Avenue  (Pittsburgh)  High  School, 
then  gave  some  interesting  sidelights  on  the  annual  meeting  of  the 
National  Council  of  Teachers  of  English,  reporting  the  most  striking 
of  the  statements'  made  and  the  tendencies  of  the  time  as  revealed  at 
that  gathering.  Miss  Sullivan  also  reported  on  the  plans  for  showing 
library  equipment  at  the  N.E.A.  meeting  in  New  York.  A  subcom- 
mittee, with  Miss  Sullivan  as  chairman,  was  appointed  to  assist  the 
national  committee  in  gathering  data  and  arranging  for  that  exhibit. 

Miss  Eleanor  Fitzgibbon,  secretary  of  the  Pittsburgh  Center  of  the 
Drama  League,  told  of  the  national  and  local  plans  for  the  celebration 
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of  the  Shakespeare  Tercentenary;  and  a  number  of  schools  reported  on 
the  same  topic,  showing  that  many  different  forms  of  celebration  are 
well  mider  way  in  this  section.  Officers  for  the  ensuing  year  were 
elected  as  follows:  president,  C.  B.  Story,  Fifth  Avenue  High  School, 
Pittsburgh;  vice-president.  Miss  Cecil  H.  Dean,  North  Braddock 
High  School;  secretary-treasurer,  C.  J.  Geer,  Shady  Side  Academy, 
Pittsburgh;  members  of  the  Executive  Conunittee:  Professor  L.  R. 
Gibbs,  University  of  Pittsburgh,  Miss  Florence  Wilson,  WiUdnsburg 
High  School 


)  C.  B.  Story 

NEW  ENGLAMB 

Four  hundred  English  teachers  left  the  Lecture  HaU  of  the  Boston 
Public  Library  at  one  o'clock  on  Saturday,  March  18,  enthusiastic  in 
their  praise  of  the  sixteenth  annual  program  of  the  New  England  Asso- 
ciation of  Teachers  of  English. 

Professor  Neilson,  of  Harvard  University,  gave  a  detailed  report 
of  the  recent  work  of  the  National  Conference  on  Uniform  Requirements 
in  English.  He  told  us  of  the  plan  to  arrange  the  English  course  to 
meet  either  the  ''Comprehensive"  or  the  ''Restricted"  examination. 
The  "Comprehensive"  examination  will  not  be  based  upon  any  particu- 
lar list  of  books  but  will  assume  the  completion  of  a  carefully  planned 
course  in  secondary-school  English.  The  "Restricted"  examination 
will  be  based  upon  a  limited  number  of  books  now  in  process  of  selection. 
Each  tfpt  of  examination  will  provide  an  adequate  test  in  composition 
and  granmiar.  Fuller  details  concerning  each  of  these  examinations 
will  later  be  published  by  the  National  Conference. 

At  the  dose  of  Professor  Neilson's  report  President  Browne  intro- 
duced Mr.  Robert  Frost,  the  author  of  "North  of  Boston"  and  "A  Boy's 
Will."  After  reading  a  few  of  his  poems,  Mr.  Frost  spoke  at  length  on 
what  he  considers  the  most  essential  characteristic  of  poetry.  This 
he  conceives  to  be  the  tone  of  the  sentence.  Mr.  Frost  places  compara- 
tively slight  stress  upon  visual  imagery,  and  still  slighter  stress  upon  the 
aiq>€als  to  odor,  to  touch,  or  taste.  If  the  sentence  is  so  intoned  as  to 
make  the  correct  imaginative  appeal,  the  demands  of  poetic  art  are 
adequately  met. 

Mr.  Frost  says  he  cares  nothing  for  alliteration  or  onomatopoeia 
or  vowel  or  consonant  effects.  Tone  appeal  is  not  dependent  upon  such 
obvious  devices  but  finds  its  proper  base  in  the  larger  realm  of  imagina- 
tion and  theme-harmony.    The  properly  phrased  sentence  secures  its 
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perfect  hannony  when  tone  and  theme — ^in  perfect  balance — support 
and  augment  each  other.  As  an  mstance  of  this  the  speaker  quoted  the 
opening  lines  of  Tennyson's  "  Ulysses/'  where  the  tone  and  sense  combine 
to  produce  the  effect  of  extreme  weariness. 

As  a  teacher  of  English  Mr.  Frost  was  alwa3rs  on  the  lookout  for  the 
boy's  literary  moment — the  moment  when  thought  and  emotion  found 
happy  expression  in  the  boy's  theme.  He  lamented  the  fact  that  these 
moments  are  so  extremely  rare.  The  fact  that  they  are  so  rare  lays 
upon  the  teacher  the  demand  for  expert  watchfulness  to  detect  the 
moment.  There  is  the  corresponding  responsibility  of  encouraging 
the  pupil  who  fortunately  secures  the  artistic  expression. 

The  closing  address  was  given  by  Professor  John  Erskine,  who  chose 
for  his  theme  '^The  Teaching  of  Poetry."  Professor  Erskine  was  equally 
emphatic  on  the  value  of  the  literary  moment,  but  in  his  analysis  the 
literary  moment  was  thought  of  as  not  merely  the  moment  of  creation 
but  also  as  the  moment  of  appreciation.  To  him  it  came  first  when 
in  his  father's  edition  of  Tenn3rson  he  discovered  his  pulse-beat  quicken 
as  he  read  the  closing  lines  of  ''Morte  d'Arthur." 

One  of  the  points  that  Professor  Erskine  most  strongly  stressed  was 
the  necessity  of  the  reader's  being  a  thorough  student.  It  is  not  enough 
that  we  study  ^'In  Memoriam";  we  must  study  also  the  authors  whose 
works  inspired  Tennyson's  great  el^y .  That  portion  of  the  poem  which 
discusses  the  principles  of  evolution  can  be  adequately  understood  only 
by  those  who  acquaint  themselves  with  the  principles  of  evolution  as 
enunciated  by  sudi  scientists  as  Darwin  and  Huxley. 

Professor  Erskine  in  closing  his  address  laid  emphasis  upon  the  neces- 
sity of  a  teacher  of  poetry  having  a  deep  and  enthusiastic  love  of  poetry. 
Without  this  depth  and  without  this  enthusiasm  no  real  liking  for  poetry 
can  be  generated  in  those  who  are  being  taught.  Intelligent  enthusiasm 
in  the  teacher  begets  intelligent  enthusiasm  in  the  student.  .  And  in 
this  way  poetry  may  be  taught 

The  following  are  now  the  officers  of  the  Association:  president, 
Alfred  M.  Hitchcock,  Hartford  Public  High  School;  vice-president, 
Chester  N.  Greenough,  Harvard  University;  secretary-treasurer, 
Frank  W.  C.  Hersey,  Harvard  University;  editor,  Charles  Swain 
Thomas,  Newton  High  School;  Executive  Committee:  (with  the  above), 
Walter  S.  Hinchman,  Groton  School;  Clara  F.  Palmer,  Chicopee  High 
School,  Chicopee;  Carolyn  M.  Gerrish,  Girls'  Latin  School,  Boston; 
Arthur  W.  Leonard,  Phillips  Andover  Academy;  Katherine  H.  Shute, 
Boston  Normal  School.  C.  S.  T. 
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NEW  YORK  CITY 

On  Satxirday,  April  8,  at  2:15  and  8:15  P.M.,  the  New  York  City 
Association  of  Teachers  of  English  presented  Shakespeare's  Twdfth 
Night  at  Stuyvesant  High  School  The  students  of  the  New  York 
School  of  Fine  and  Applied  Arts  designed  the  costumes,  which  were 
strikingly  original.  The  students  of  the  Washington  Irving  IHgh 
School  sewing  classes  did  the  sewing.  Some  of  the  members  of  the 
cast  were  Miss  Sara  Bamett  of  Washington  Irving  High  School,  Miss 
Florence  Chinnock  and  Mrs.  Madeleine  Frost-Hennessy  of  Erasmus 
Hall  High  School,  Frank  Whitehall  of  Stuyvesant  High  School,  Geoige 
Runckle,  Abraham  Brill,  and  Raymond  Bond  of  Boys'  High  School, 
and  Paul  Radenhausen  of  DeWitt  Clinton  High  School  Appropriate 
music  was  played  between  the  acts  by  the  Stuyvesant  String  orchestra, 
conducted  by  Carl  Danielson. 

Both  performances  of  the  play  were  well  attended  and  enthusiasti- 
cally received. 

C.  R.  G. 

THE  AMERICAN  LIBRARY  ASSOCIATION 

The  summer  meetings  this  year  of  the  National  Education  Asso- 
ciation and  the  American  Library  Association  occur  in  successive  weeks 
and  in  the  same  neighborhood.  The  thirty-eighth  annual  conference 
of  the  librarians  wiU  be  held  June  26  to  July  i,  at  Asbury  Park,  New 
Jersey,  followed  in  the  next  week  by  the  fifty-fourth  meeting  of  the 
teachers,  in  New  York.  Library  and  educational  people  will  thus  have 
another  opportunity  for  discussion  of  mutual  problems,  which  are 
becoming  more  and  more  similar.  The  library  conference  wQl  feature 
democracy  in  education.  Miss  Mary  W.  Plummer,  of  the  Library  School 
of  New  York  Public  Library,  is  president  of  the  American  Library  Asso- 
ciation; George  B.  Utley,  American  Library  Association,  Executive 
Offices,  78  East  Washington  Street,  Chicago,  the  secretary. 


RECOMMENDATIONS  OF  THE  NORTH  CENTRAL  COMMISSION 

The  Conunission  on  Courses  of  Study  which  was  constituted  by  the 
North  Central  Association  of  Colleges  and  Secondary  Schools  reported 
on  March  25  the  results  of  an  extended  investigation  covering  all  of  the 
high-school  subjects.  The  following  paragraphs  are  taken  from  that 
portion  of  the  report  devoted  to  English: 
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It  is  reoommended  that  the  principle  of  correlation  and  co-operation  be 
extended  over  a  wider  range  of  subjects  and  activities  than  is  now  the  current 
practice. 

It  is  reoommended  that  the  separation  of  composition  and  literature  become 
a  more  common  practice.  The  0[>mmittee  does  not  deny  that  there  are  points 
of  contact  between  these  two  main  fields,  even  thou|^  we  recognize  fully  the 
distinction  between  the  study  of  English  as  training  for  social  efficiency  and 
as  preparation  for  the  enjoyment  of  leisure,  and  it  allows  room  for  such  contact 
where  it  is  practicable.  But,  in  general,  the  demands  on  English  as  a  training 
for  sodal  efficiency  require  that  composition  be  no  longer  confined  in  any  large 
part  to  themes  on  literary  subjects. 

There  should  be  a  constant  effort  to  relate  the  work  in  composition  with 
the  piq>ils'e]q)erienoe  and  interest,  both  in  and  out  of  schooL  This  will  include 
drawing  iqx>n,  among  other  things,  his  school  work  and  other  school  activities, 
social  and  athletic,  as  well  as  his  extra-school  work,  amusements,  home,  and 
other  interests. 

The  Committee  wishes  to  lend  its  support  to  the  movement  making  for 
smaller  classes  in  English,  especially  in  the  earlier  years  of  the  high  school. 
Training  in  composition  must  always  be  in  large  part  a  matter  of  individual 
treatment,  and  such  treatment  is  impossible  where  teachers  are  required  to 
care  for  very  large  numbers  of  pupils  in  a  section  or  a  large  number  of  sections 
pex  school  day,  or  both. 

It  is  recommended  that  current  literature,  that  is,  modem  books  and 
periodicab,  come  in  for  more  attention  in  dasses  in  English. 

It  is  recommended  that  oral  expression,  including  oral  composition  and 
reading,  find  a  larger  place  than  it  now  has  in  most  of  the  schools. 


GRADUATE  IN  EDUCATION 

The  University  of  CaUfomia  is  proposing  to  establish  a  higher 
professbnal  degree  for  teachers,  on  the  following  basis: 

Part  L  That  there  be  established  a  higher  professional  degree,  to 
be  designated  Graduate  in  Education. 

Part  n.  That  this  d^ee  be  conferred  upon  the  successful  comple- 
tion of  the  following  requirements: 

1.  Not  less  than  four  years  of  successful  professional  experience. 

2.  Two  full  years  of  graduate  study,  one  of  which  must  have  been 
spent  at  the  University  of  California. 

3.  A  minimiim  of  thirty-siz  units  of  upper-division  major  and 
graduate  work,  distributed  as  foUows: 

a)  A  minimum  of  twelve  units  of  courses  in  education  based  on  a 
''group  elective"  in  education,  or  on  its  equivalent,  and  including  at 
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least  four  units  of  seminar  work  during  the  second  year,  this  twelve 
units,  together  with  professional  experience  and  a  professional  thesis, 
to  constitute  the  candidate's  ''major." 

b)  A  minimiim  of  twelve  uuits  of  advanced  work  in  a  minor. 

c)  A  professional  thesis  and  an  examination,  both  to  be  under  the 
direction  of  the  School  of  Education,  and  both  to  be  subject  to  the  usual 
rules  of  the  Conunittee  on  Higher  Degrees. 


THE  COMMITTEE  OF  THIRTY 

An  eight-page  summary  of  the  forthcoming  report  of  the  Committee 
of  Thirty,  which  has  been  collecting  material  bearing  upon  the  reor- 
ganization of  high-school  English,  is  now  available.  Single  copies  will 
be  sent  free.  The  prices  for  quantities  are  seventy-five  cents  a  hundred, 
or  six  dollars  a  thousand,  carriage  prq>aid.  It  is  hoped  that  many 
classes  in  the  teaching  of  high-school  English  will  find  the  pamphlet  of 
interest  and  that  associations  of  English  teachers  wiU  discuss  it  at  their 
meetings.  

THE  PERIODICALS 
THE  DIVISION  OF  THE  COURSES  IN  COICPOSITION  AND  UTESATUXE 

In  the  BfMetin  of  the  lUinais  AssociaUan  of  Teachers  of  English  for 
March  15,  1916,  J.  Rose  Colby,  of  the  State  Normal  University  at 
Bloomington,  Illinois,  asks  the  question.  Shall  the  courses  in  composition 
and  literature  be  divided?  and  answers,  positively,  Yes.  Passing  in 
review  the  reasons  for  the  present  practice  of  combining  literature 
and  composition,  she  finds  that  the  chief  arguments  are,  first, 
economy  through  securing  one  specialist  for  two  subjects,  and,  secondly, 
conv^ence  through  basing  composition  upon  literature,  both  in  subject- 
matter  and  in  form.  On  the  opposite  side  she  contends  that  composi- 
tion has  for  its  main  business  to  help  boys  and  girls  into  the  way  of  getting 
possession  of  their  thought,  organizing  it,  and  then  putting  it  into  words. 
This  they  should  do  no  more  frequendy  in  the  field  of  literature  and 
criticisim  than  in  mathematics,  history,  natural  science,  business,  or 
sport.  If  teachers  of  English  would  recognize  this,  other  teachers  could 
be  brought  to  co-operate  with  them.  Literature,  moreover,  is  the  crea- 
tion and  revelation  of  life.  The  teacher  of  it  should,  therefore,  aim 
to  assist  the  pupils  in  the  recognition  and  interpretation  of  that  life.  The 
elements  of  form  should  become  objects  of  interest  only  as  a  means  to 
this  end. 
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A  PLATFOlUf  OF  GRAMMAR 

To  the  long  list  of  his  trenchant  utterances  on  the  teaching  of  Eng- 
lish, C.  H.  Ward,  of  the  Taft  School  at  Watertown,  Connecticut,  adds  a 
suggestive  article  caUed  ''A  Platform  of  Granunar/'  which  appears  in 
the  School  Review  for  April.  Mr.  Ward's  platform  is  this:  ''to  deal 
with  no  mere  forms,  to  ask  what  words  do,  to  keep  before  us  the  vision 
of  better  sentences."  He  supports  his  platform  with  a  series  of  striking 
illustrations,  intended  to  show  how  the  English  of  schoolboys  can 
actually  be  improved  by  drilling  them  in  the  functions  of  the  elements 
of  the  sentence.  He  finds  it  possible,  for  example,  to  eradicate  the  so- 
called  conuna  fatult  by  teaching  thoroughly  the  nature  of  the  dependent 
clause.  He  forecasts  a  new  type  of  textbook  in  grammar,  which  will 
be  made  up  of  a  few  principles,  with  brief  comments,  and  an  abundance 
of  illustrations  drawn  from  reading-matter  which  the  pupils  can  under- 
stand and  appreciate. 

A  SHAKBSPEARE  FESTIVAL 

In  the  Teachers  CoUege  Record  for  March  will  be  found  a  full  account 
of  the  Shakespeare  festival  which  was  held  in  connection  with  the  annual 
reunion  of  the  alunmi  of  Teachers  CoUege,  Columbia  University.  The 
scene  was  laid  in  the  country-side  near  Stratford;  the  time  was  the  year 
of  Shakespeare's  retirem^t  from  the  London  stage.  Not  only  the  par- 
ticipants, but  the  audience  as  well,  came  to  the  performance  in  some  cos- 
tume of  the  period.  The  whole  was  introduced  by  a  simple  country 
dance,  ''Sellinger's  Round,"  and  the  graduates,  in  accordance  with 
college  tradition,  decorated  the  hall  with  laiurel.  Both  Teachers  College 
and  the  Horace  Mann  School  participated  in  the  preparation  of  cos- 
tumes, etc.;  and  there  was  a  Shakespeare  exhibit,  including  furniture, 
textiles,  recitals,  and  color  printing.  The  accoimt  of  the  festival  is 
handsomely  illustrated  with  photographs. 

THE  scholar's  OFPORTUMITY 

The  President's  address  before  the  Modem  Language  Association  of 
America  at  the  annual  meeting  in  Cleveland,  Ohio,  December  28,  19x5, 
was  a  notable  utterance.  The  speaker.  Professor  Jefferson  B.  Fletdier, 
of  Columbia  University,  chose  for  his  subject  "Our  Opportunity." 
Taking  the  great  war  as  a  starting-point,  he  raised  the  question  as  to 
whether  scholars  are  fully  awake  to  their  misaon.  He  plead  for  greater 
depth  and  breadth  of  learning  as  opposed  to  the  superficial  impression- 
ism now  too  conunon.    He  would  have,  however,  not  more  linguistics 
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or  study  of  literary  influences,  but  more  interpretation  in  terms  of  the 
deqper  meanings  of  life.  ''Scholars  have  been  engaged  for  many  years 
in  the  gathering  of  facts.  It  is  high  time  that  more  attention  should  be 
given  to  the  meaning  of  these  facts." 

MYTHS  AND  THE  TEACHING  OP  MYTHS 

Not  much  has  been  said  of  late  concerning  the  teaching  of  myths. 
The  subject  is  revivedi  however,  by  Orlando  O.  Norris,  of  the  State 
Normal  College  at  Ypsilanti,  Michigan,  in  the  American  Schodmaster 
for  March.  In  this  paper,  which  is  the  first  of  a  series,  the  author  imder- 
takes  to  make  clear  the  nature  of  myth  as  contrasted  with  fatble  and 
parable.  He  points  out  that  myths  arise  nowadays  as  they  did  formerly, 
and  illustrates  this  by  reference  to  a  town  in  Illinois,  the  name  of  which, 
Meredosia,  was  derived  from  the  names  of  the  two  daughters  of  the 
earliest  settler,  Mary  and  Theodosia.  ''Myth  making,"  he  says,  "when 
reduced  to  its  lowest  terms  is  simply  the  expression  of  the  perception 
of  resemblance."  In  learning  myths  childr^  should  be  aided,  not  in 
answering  the  question  that  originally  motivated  the  story,  but  in  dis- 
cerning how  people  long  ago,  as  well  as  some  of  their  own  forbears,  must 
have  thought  about  the  various  facts  of  their  environment. 

WRITING  IN  HASTE 

The  April  Bookman  presents  as  the  first  of  its  leading  articles, 
"Writing  in  Haste  and  Repenting  at  Leisure,"  by  Brander  Matthews. 
This  is  a  reply  to  "  Speeding  Up,"  offered  by  Mrs.  Florence  Finch  Kelly, 
which  appeared  in  the  January  issue.  To  the  views  of  the  latter  Professor 
Matthews  takes  some  exception,  pointing  out  the  numerous  instances 
in  which  good  work  has  been  done  in  a  brief  space  of  time.  "So  long 
as  the  barrel  is  full,  it  does  not  matter  whether  the  water  is  allowed  to 
drip  drop  by  drop  from  the  spigot  or  whether  it  is  permitted  to  gush 
generously  from  the  bunghole.  So  long  as  the  barrel  is  able  to  rq>lenish 
itself  unceasingly  from  the  spring,  it  does  not  matter  how  frequently 
water  is  drawn  off." 
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Sdect  Prose  of  Robert  Southey.    Edited  with  an  Introduction  by  Jacob  Zehun. 
New  York:  Macmillan,  1916.    Pp.  436.    $1 .  50. 
Readable  paaaages  which  are  also  representative. 

Chief  BrUish  Pods  of  the  Fourteenth  and  Fifteenth  Cenktries.    Edited  with 
Explanatory  and  Biographical  notes  by  W.  A.  Neiison  and  K.  G.  T. 
Webster.    Boston:  Houghton  Mifflin  Co.,  1916.    Pp.  443.    $3.50. 
Uniform  with  The  Chuf  EUMobethan  Dramatists,  The  Chief  Middle  EngUsh  Poets, 

etc.    About  a  hundred  pages  are  devoted  to  Chaucer  and  seventy-five  to  the  Ballads. 

What  Is  Education  f    By  Esnest  Careoll  Moose.    Boston:  Ginn  &:  Co., 

1915.    Pp.  357-    *i.35. 

A  philosophy  of  education  based  upon  the  author's  theory  of  knowledge,  which  is 
drawn  from  Socrates  and  Plato. 

School  Discipline.    By  WmiAX  Chandler  Bagley.    New  York:  Macmillan, 

1915.  Pp.359.    $1-25. 
The  best  available  treatment 

Completion-Test  Language  Scales.    By  Marion  Rex  Trabtje.    New  York: 
Teachers  College,  Columbia  University,  1916.    Pp.  zi8. 
Primaiily  for  the  measurement  of  intdligence  in  general  but  secondarily  of  value 

as  a  test  of  ability  to  undeistand  and  use  Enfi^ish. 

Journal  of  Proceedings  and  Addresses  of  the  Fifty-third  Annual  Meeting  and 

International  Congress  on  EducaHon,  Held  at  Oakland,  California,  August 

16-27,  igis.    Published  by  the  Association,  Secretaty's  Office,  Ann 

Arbor,  Michigan,  1915. 
Practical  English  Composiiion.    Books  n  and  m.    By  Edwin  L.  Muxxr. 

Boston:  Houghton  Mifflin  Co.,  1916.    I0.35  each. 

Hjghly  original,  unconventional,  and  suggestive.    Book  n  is  for  the  tenth  year 
of  school  and  Book  m  for  the  eleventh.    Book  I,  for  the  ninth  year,  appeared  several 
weeks  ago. 
Preoocational  Education  in  the  Public  Schools.    By  Frank  Mitchell  Leavitt 

and  Edith  Brown.    Boston:  Houghton  Mifflin  Co.,  1916.    Pp.  341. 

Chap,  z  is  devoted  to  English. 

Business  Employments.    By  Frederick  J.  Allen.    Boston:   Ginn  &:  Co., 

1916.  Vp.  318. 

Fhie  source  material  for  certain  aspects  of  elementary  composition. 

The  Germania  of  Tacitus.    With  Introduction  and  Notes  by  Duane  Resd 
Stuart.    New  York:  Macmillan,  1916.    Pp.  139. 
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LITERATURE  AS  EDUCATIONAL  MEANS* 


ALEXIS  F.  LANGE 
Director  of  the  School  of  Education,  University  of  Califomia 


"Lest  we  forget" — ^there  is  a  fundamental  cMerence  between  a 
teacher  of  literature  and  a  teacher  by  literature,  or  better,  through 
literatxure.  The  modem  university  specialist  in  literature  strongly 
inclines  toward  being  merely  a  teacher — a  scientific  teacher — of 
literature.  To  him  as  a  student,  literature  is  his  oyster.  This  he 
hopes  to  pry  open;  from  this  he  expects  to  extract  pearls  of  scien- 
tific knowledge,  regardless  of  consequences  to  himself — and  perhaps 
the  oyster.  And  if  he  cannot  find  a  way  in,  there  is  alwajrs  the  shell 
to  keep  him  busy,  or  the  barnacles  on  the  shell.  Or,  he  may  dive 
down  into  the  ooze  where  oysters  grow,  may  subspedalize  at  the 
bottom  in  sources  and  origins,  and  may  come  to  the  siuiace  only 
long  enough  to  read  a  scholarly  paper  or  to  negotiate  with  a  publish- 
ing house  concerning  an  annotated  edition  of  a  literary  masterpiece. 
In  short,  his  aim  is  work-centered.  And  it  remains  so  when  he 
teaches.  He  is  likely  to  take  for  granted  that  his  students  have  al- 
ready reached  a  high  degree  of  self-development  through  the  assimi*- 
lation  of  succulent  classics  and  are  now  prepared  to  start  in  with 
the  processes  and  methods  that  will  enable  them  to  become  problem 

'  An  address  before  the  English  Section  of  the  Califomia  Teachers'  Association, 
Southern  Division,  at  Los  Angeles,  December  21, 1914;  first  printed  in  the  University 
of  Califomia  Ckronicle. 
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solvers,  investigators,  oyster-openers  like-  himself.  Their  aim,  too, 
he  expects,  will  become  increasingly  work-centered.  They  are  to 
become  more  and  more  servants  of  a  cause,  i.e.,  the  mastery  of 
literature  in  a  rational,  methodical,  scientific  way.  This  cause  is 
the  end;  the  student  is  a  means,  as  Roosevelt  was  recently  a  means 
to  an  end,  the  end  in  his  case  being  the  exploration  of  a  tributary 
of  the  Amazon. 

Now,  this  professional  attitude  and  procedure  is  perfectly  legiti- 
mate— ^in  a  university.  If  the  professor  and  his  students  of  literature 
could  catch  a  poet,  could  take  him  to  a  laboratory,  could  there  make 
him  roll  his  eyes  in  a  fine  frenzy  and  produce  a  perfect  love  lyric, 
only  the  extreme  anti-vivisectionists  would  have  reason  to  com- 
plain. It  is  the  special  business  of  the  university  to  turn  out  schol- 
ars, i.e.,  men  and  women  who  are  their  own  authorities  in  the 
subjects  of  their  devotion.  And  those  looking  forward  to  teaching 
in  high  schools  need  this  imiversity  apprenticeship  period  in  order 
that  they  may  become  sure-footed  in  scholarship.  If  they  are  inter- 
ested in  literature  they  must  be  expected  to  become  students  of 
literature.  Nor  are  the  scientific  study  and  the  loving  appreciation 
of  literature  mutually  exclusive. 

But  there  is  serious  mischief  afoot  at  once  if  the  imiversity- 
trained  high-school  or  college  teacher  is  not  bom  again  and  so 
become  a  new  creature.  High-school  teachers  presiunably  con- 
tinue to  remain  students  of  subjects;  but  woe  if  they  insist  on 
being  teachers  of  subjects  as  the  university  specialists  are  teachers 
of  subjects!  Their  aim  is  rightly  not  work-centered  but  man- 
centered.  They  are  not  expected  to  teach  subjects  but  adolescent 
boys  and  girls.  You  are  not  teachers  of  literature  but  teachers  of 
John  and  Mary,  of  Jack  and  Jill.  The  end  sought  is  their  self- 
development  as  individuals  and  as  members  of  society.  And  this 
process  you  want  to  start  and  further  by  means  and  methods  that 
will  make  it  continuous  to  the  dose  of  three  score  and  ten  or  four 
score  years.  The  same  bojrs  and  girls  that  other  teachers  minister 
unto  with  mathematics  or  with  Latin  or  with  history  you  want  to 
minister  imto  with  literature.  The  bojrs  and  girls  are  the  same,  the 
aim  in  teaching  them  is  the  same;  the  differences  lie  in  the  kinds 
and  directions  of  self-development  that  the  various  types  of  educa- 
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tional  food  and  exercise  can  be  made  to  call  forth.  One  type  of 
food  and  exercise  on  the  educational  bill  of  fare  is  called  literature. 
This  you  are  expected  to  administer  in  such  a  way  that  the  corre- 
sponding type  of  growth  may  follow.  Literature  is  your  educational 
means.  It  is  your  duty  and  privilege  to  teach  boys  and  girls  through 
literature. 

Now,  as  the  scholar  becomes  converted  into  the  teacher,  he 
realizes  that  what  he  can  do  to  and  for  his  boys  and  girls  with 
literature  is  determined  for  him,  first  of  all,  by  the  essential  nature 
of  literary  art.  A  word  or  two  will  make  dear  what  I  mean.  The 
Sistine  Madonna  may  be  looked  at  with  the  eyes  of  the  mathema- 
tician, the  physicist,  the  chemist,  the  physiologist,  the  engineer, 
the  preacher,  the  merchant,  the  dealer  in  canvases,  the  dealer  .in 
paints  and  oils,  etc.  A  dog  would  smell  of  it  in  order  to  see  whether 
it  was  something  good  to  eat.  But  suppose  you  look  at  it  with 
the  eyes  demanded  by  its  fimdamental  character.  Your  mind 
forms  an  image.  This  image  corresponds  roughly  to  an  image 
Raphael  had  in  his  mind.  He  has  given  it  expression;  he  has 
uttered  it  by  arranging  pigments  in  a  certain  way.  What  did  this 
image  stand  for  ?  Raphael's  conception  of  the  hmnan  mother  of 
the  Son  of  God.  And  this  conception  was  a  selection  and  com- 
bination of  his  experience  as  an  Italian  of  the  fifteenth  century,  as 
a  man,  as  a  painter,  as  a  Catholic  Christian  of  his  time.  What  he 
saw  and  felt  a  woman  to  be  at  her  greatest  and  holiest  had  assmned 
the  shape  of  a  vision,  a  vision  to  be  externalized  and  fixed  in  color 
by  the  skill  of  his  hands.  The  value  or  worth  of  the  picture  lies 
therefore  in  two  things:  first,  the  technical  perfection  with  which 
the  inner  vision  has  been  transferred  to  canvas;  secondly,  the 
degree  of  significance  or  truth  that  his  interpretation  of  woman- 
hood has.  And  so  the  bed-rock  fact  appears  that  the  Sistine  Ma- 
donna is  an  expression  of  selected  hmnan  experience,  both  the 
selection  and  the  expression,  however,  being  controlled  not  by  the 
laws  of  reason  but  by  the  laws  of  aesthetic  expressiveness.  Exactly 
the  same  thing  is  true  of  literature.  The  bed-rock  fact — the  Alpha 
and  Omega  of  the  teacher — ^is  that  literature  is  a  record  and  inter- 
pretation of  hmnan  experience,  the  medium  being  language  and  the 
method  that  of  all  art.     Moreover,  no  experience  is  excluded, 
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provided  it  can  be  shown  to  be  meaningful  and  can  be  adequately 
symbolized  by  words.    For  example: 

The  year's  at  the  spring, 
And  day's  at  the  mom; 
Momuig's  at  seven; 
The  hill-side's  dew-pearled; 
The  lark's  on  the  wing; 
The  snail's  on  the  thorn; 
God's  in  his  heaven — 
All's  right  with  the  world. 

I  have  called  the  insight  that  literature  is  an  expression  of, 
human  experience,  the  expression  being  an  inseparable  part  of  that 
experience,  the  Alpha  and  Omega  of  the  teacher.  The  teacher  who 
has  it  and  has  made  it  the  ''hot  spot  of  his  consciousness"  has  got 
hold  of  the  organizing  principle  of  all  of  his  endeavor  with  and  for 
his  boys  and  girls.  Then  he  knows  that  his  central  function 
is,  not  to  fill  empty  tanks  with  knowledge,  not  to  ape  the 
university  professor,  nor  to  instruct  in  the  catechism  of  literary 
art;  not  to  conduct  exercises  in  rhetorical  cookbooks  and  literary 
linguistics,  nor  even  to  create  a  love  of  literature,  but  to 
assist  the  pupils  in  experiencing  vicariously  the  human  experience 
represented  by  literature,  so  that  they  may  have  life  and  have  it 
more  abundantly.  Hence  the  core  of  his  and  their  activities  is 
interpretation,  which  means  essentially  the  re-thinking,  the  re- 
feeling,  the  re-imagining  of  literature,  in  ways  analogous  to  those 
by  which  it  was  produced.  Inseparable  from  this  process  of  intel- 
lectual, emotional,  imaginative  re-creation,  and  hence  assimilation, 
is  the  supplementary  one  of  learning  to  discriminate  between  the 
great  experience  and  the  little  experience,  between  deep  insights 
and  shallow  views,  between  the  sane  and  the  morbid,  between 
noble  ideals  and  misleading  will-o'-the-wisps,  between  true  feeling 
and  maudlin  sentiment,  between  high  degrees  and  low  degrees  of 
literary  excellence,  and  so  forth.  In  other  words,  it  is  the  teacher's 
business  to  see  to  it  that  as  his  boys  and  girls  widen  and  deepen 
their  experience  through  literature,  they  do  so  as  intelligently,  as 
thoughtfully,  as  judicially  as  their  stage  of  growth  permits.  Now, 
all  this  thoughtful  re-creation  and  assimilation  of  literature  may 
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call  for  many-sided  elSort  and  incidental  discipline.  Sentences  may 
have  to  be  parsed  before  they  will  yield  their  meaning;  paragraphs, 
stanzas,  whole  books  may  have  to  be  analyzed  in  order  to  discover 
the  thought  that  shaped  them;  names  and  notes  and  biographical 
data  may  have  to  be  resorted  to  for  the  purpose  of  promoting 
understanding;  knowledge  of  the  present  and  the  past  may  have 
to  be  drawn  on  before  a  book  can  come  to  life  in  the  minds  and 
hearts  of  the  pupils;  but,  throughout,  the  life  and  growth  of  the 
pupils  is  the  focus  of  interest;  all  these  things  are  correlated  with 
reference  to  their  advancing  experience;  they  are  from  beginning 
to  end  the  true  correlation  center;  the  professional  aims  of  the 
student  of  literature,  of  the  literary  critic,  of  the  historian  of 
literature  are  excluded. 

But  what  may  we  hope  will  be  the  difference  in  the  pupils  after 
thus  taking  literature  as  educational  means  ?  In  what  directions  do 
we  expect  them  to  have  grown  ?  May  we  not  hope:  (i)  that  their 
emotional  life  has  undergone  a  change  in  two  ways:  primitive 
modes  of  feeling  have  become  refined  and  new  modes  of  feeling 
have  been  acquired;  (2)  that  they  have  developed  a  literary  sense 
and  have  grown  fond  of  one  or  the  other  poet  or  prophet,  one  or 
the  other  sage  or  seer,  of  the  race,  thereby  getting  access  to  a  new 
source  of  noble  enjoyment;  (3)  that  they  have  enlarged  their  out- 
look over  hmnan  experience  and  have  gained  viewpoints  from 
which  they  may  "see  life  steadily  and  see  it  whole";  (4)  that  they 
have  formed  ideals  of  individual  and  social  conduct;  (5)  that 
they  have  gained  greatly  in  eflBtdency,  that  is,  in  power  and  skill  to 
express  themselves,  to  body  forth  the  inner  life  in  word  and  deed  ? 

It  would  be  a  very  fond  delusion,  of  comrse,  to  expect  that  all 
boys  and  girls  will  gain  in  all  of  these  directions  equally.  In  fact, 
the  teacher  will  escape  disappointment  if  he  will  distinguish  at 
least  three  types  of  mind  and  temperament:  the  knowledge  or 
scientific  type,  the  contemplative  or  artistic  type,  the  active  or 
executive  type.  The  woman  teacher  especially  needs  to  be  on  her 
guard  lest  the  boys  are  not  appealed  to  on  the  intellectual  side  or 
on  the  side  of  their  nascent  ambition  to  do  and  to  dare  something 
very  concretely  and  robustly  virile  in  the  days  of  their  manhood. 
Fortunately,  there  are  many  sides  to  literature,  so  that  it  may  be 
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approached  in  various  ways  without  abusing  or  perverting  its 
character.  In  the  hand  of  a  skilful  teacher,  who  is  thoroughly  alive 
to  the  fact  that  literature  is  a  record  and  interpretation  of  human 
experience  in  an  art  form,  literature  can  be  made  to  furnish  food 
and  exercise  for  most  varieties  of  boys  and  girls,  even  in  the  case 
of  a  book  that  appeals  primarily  to  one  variety  only. 

I  said  a  while  ago  that  what  the  teacher  can  do  for  his  boys  and 
girls  with  literature  is  determined  for  him,  first  of  all,  by  the  essen- 
tial nature  of  literary  art.  By  this  time  I  think  we  see  that  the 
second  and  greater  factor  is  adolescent  youth.  But  if  we  reflect 
on  the  educational  needs  of  adolescent  youth  we  can't  help  but 
distinguish  between  present  individual  needs  and  future  collective 
needs.  Sooner  or  later  our  boys  and  girls,  along  with  their  contem- 
poraries, will  be  the  ruling  generation  for  a  time.  As  such  they  will 
be  the  keepers  of  the  nation's  treasure-house  of  literature.  On 
them  will  depend  whether  the  creations  of  master-spirits  shall  be  in 
cold  storage  or  in  vivifying  use  the  nation  over.  They  will  deter- 
mine whether  a  high  grade  or  a  low  grade  of  books  will  be  "best 
sellers."  On  them  will  depend  the  general  level  of  taste,  of  thought, 
of  judgment,  of  ideals  of  life.  It  will  be  their  understanding,  their 
sympathy,  their  appreciation,  their  aspirations  that  will  determine 
whether  our  literary  heritage  will  be  added  to,  for  ordinarily  the 
creative  genius  does  not  thrive  in  isolation.  To  be  at  his  best  he 
needs  the  spiritual  assistance  of  his  fellows.  Here  we  reach  a  point 
where  the  true  interests  of  each  boy  and  girl  and  the  interest  of  a 
progressive  society  coincide.  By  reproducing  within  themselves 
and  assimilating  "the  best  that  has  been  thought  and  said  in  the 
world,"  boys  and  girls  are  enabled  to  grow  to  full  stature  as  truly 
hmnan  beings;  the  literary  capital  of  the  race  is  kept  in  nation- 
wide circulation;  the  conditions  are  created  for  increasing  it  indefi- 
nitely through  the  brightest  and  best. 

These  considerations  obviously  establish  the  first  educational 
principle  of  selection.  In  view  of  present  and  future  needs,  indi- 
vidual and  collective,  you  and  I  may  not  choose  for  reading  and 
interpretation  what  you  and  I  happen  to  prefer  individually.  Nor 
can  John  and  Mary  and  Jack  and  Jill,  with  their  limited  outlook 
and  adolescent  capriciousness,  be  allowed  to  devise  a  program. 
The  first  candidates  for  choice  will  always  have  to  be  the  greater 
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and  lesser  masterpieces,  the  books  that  represent  the  highlands 
and  peaks  of  human  experience  in  content  and  expression.  As 
guides,  philosophers,  and  friends  of  the  youth  of  today,  which  will 
be  the  adult  nation  tomorrow,  we  should  prove  faithless  to  our 
trust  if  we  did  not,  first  of  all,  resort  to  creations  that  best  reveal 
the  true  and  the  beautiful  and  the  ethical  aspects  of  conduct.  But 
far  be  it  from  me  to  even  suggest  that  the  application  of  this 
educational  principle  would  justify  the  presence  of  every  piece  of 
prose  and  poetry  on  the  traditional  program.  On  the  contrary,  it 
is  not  unlikely  that  much  that  is  now  offered  or  prescribed  would 
be  eliminated  on  the  ground  that  merely  historical  or  professional, 
technical  or  antiquarian,  considerations  have  governed  the  selection. 

But  the  classics  or  other  kinds  of  books  are  to  become  useful  in 
our  work  as  teachers.  Accordingly  we  must  choose  with  reference 
to  the  apperceptive  powers  of  our  pupils.  This  is  the  second 
educational  principle  of  choice.  Not  only  must  the  general  charac- 
teristics of  adolescence  be  taken  into  account  and  the  varieties  of 
temperament  or  types  of  mind;  adapt|ttion  must  be  made  also  to 
the  fact  that  our  boys  and  girls  are  of  the  West,  western,  and  are 
growing  up  into  manhood  and  womanhood  in  a  material  and  spir- 
itual environment  different  from  that  of  Massachusetts,  for  example. 
The  vicarious  experience  gained  through  literature  is  life-giving  and 
growth-promoting  in  a  high  degree  only  if  it  springs  from  and  is 
related  to  actual  experience.  That  each  book  should  be  irresistibly 
attractive  to  our  classes,  at  sight,  is  not  to  be  accepted  as  a  criterion. 
Else  what  are  we  teachers  for  ?  Is  it  not  our  business  to  awaken  as 
many  interests  as  possible  and  even  to  enforce  marches  through 
desert  places  ?  Of  coturse,  there  must  be  an  oasis  at  the  end  of  the 
route,  such  as  will  amply  rq>ay  the  pupils  for  their  efforts;  and 
they  must  be  helped  to  glimpses  of  it  as  they  plod  along,  lest  they 
cease  to  believe  it  exists. 

Here  a  third  principle  of  choice  comes  into  view.  St.  Paul's 
advice  to  think  on  whatsoever  things  are  true,  honest,  just,  pure, 
lovely,  and  of  good  report  is  a  sound  educational  precept.  It  must 
be  admitted,  of  course,  that  many  masterpieces  may  be  found  in 
the  past  that  are  alwajrs  modem,  and  perhaps  always  will  be,  as 
long  as  the  fundamentals  of  himian  nature  and  life  are  unchanged. 
On  the  other  hand,  it  is  more  than  likely  that  most  of  the  literature 
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produced  at  the  present  day  will  be  dead  beyond  resurrection  by 
the  time  our  boys  and  girb  will  be  mature  men  and  women,  so  that 
with  a  program  culled  from  it  alone  we  could  not  possibly  expect 
to  secure  the  educational  results  hoped  for.  The  fact  remains, 
however,  that  the  voices  of  the  present  are  listened  to  eagerly; 
also  the  fiulher  fact  that  they  carry  helpful  messages,  messages 
through  which  youth  is  enabled  to  interpret  the  signs  of  the  times 
and  to  work  out  its  own  adjustments  to  coming  events.  Further- 
more, few  of  our  pupils  will,  after  leaving  school,  read  anything 
but  the  literature  of  their  day,  and,  therefore,  they  should  have 
specific  preparation  for  self-guidance. 

Here  a  corollary  naturally  suggests  itself  that  must  seem  wicked 
to  the  hard-and-fast  apostles  of  art  for  art's  sake,  while  those  who 
are  convinced  that  literature  exists  for  life's  sake  will  heartily 
concur.  Make  abimdant  auxiliary  use  of  books  that  may  have  no 
claim  to  being  classed  with  fine  art  but  that  are  eye-opening, 
imagination-stirring,  socializing  records  and  interpretations  of 
advancing  thought  in  the  realm  of  science,  of  politics,  of  social  life 
in  general.  They  exhibit  the  new  arising  out  of  the  old;  they  raise 
the  curtain  on  the  drama  in  which  our  boys  and  girls  will  soon  be 
actors;  they  offer  a  wealth  of  suggestions  as  to  the  worthy  rdles 
men  and  women  may  play  in  the  world  and  as  to  the  qualifications 
necessary  to  real  success  on  a  character  basis.  They  are  auxiliary 
books  in  a  course  in  literature  because  they  bring  the  pupils  in 
contact  with  the  raw  material  of  human  experience  out  of  which 
the  literary  "makers"  shape  their  lyrics,  dramas,  epics,  their  short 
stories,  essays,  and  orations.  And  so  they  are  needed  if  the  genera- 
tion now  in  the  making  is  to  understand  and  appreciate  its  own 
literary  spokesmen  and  their  messages. 

One  last  word.  The  practical  applications  of  the  foregoing 
thoughts  concerning  aims,  principles,  and  problems  must  be  made, 
not  by  the  imiversity  professor,  but  by  the  high-school  teachers, 
who,  as  students,  thinkers,  scholars,  can  view  life  and  literature  as 
if  from  a  lofty  prospect  tower,  or  perhaps  aeroplane,  but  who  as 
teachers  are  in  daily  touch  with  boys  and  girls  and  the  old  folks 
at  home,  and  who  with  them  and  for  them  are  practicing  the  art  of 
using  literature  as  educational  means. 
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THE  OUTSroE  OF  THE  CUP 
RELATIVE  VALUES  IN  HIGH-SCHOOL  ENGLISH 


LOUIS  W.  RAPEER 
Pennsylvania  State  College 


One  of  the  recent  "best  sellers"  by  a  well-known  author  bears 
the  curious  title,  The  Inside  of  the  Cup,  which  he  justifies  by  an 
apt  biblical  reference.  This  suggested  the  title  for  the  present 
paper.  My  text  is  taken  from  the  writings  of  a  modem  religious 
teacher  and  diplomat.  He  says  somewhere  that  we  should  all 
drink  deep  from  the  cup  of  knowledge,  but  warns  us  that  we  must 
not  become  so  deeply  engrossed  in  the  beauty  of  the  tracery  and 
the  coloring  of  the  designs  on  the  cup  as  to  fail  to  drink  and  pass 
on  refreshed  and  invigorated. 

The  peculiar  temptation  and  sin  of  the  teacher  is  to  become 
engrossed  in  the  study  of  the  vessel  of  knowledge — ^habits,  ideals, 
and  appreciations — ^and  to  forget  his  function  as  the  nourisher  of 
souls.  It  is  especially  the  temptation  of  teachers  of  English, 
although  the  mathematician,  the  historian,  the  linguist,  and  the 
scientist  in  their  teacher's  chairs  all  likewise  succumb.  Teachers 
of  English  have  before  them  a  multitude  to  be  fed  with  living 
education;  they  have  the  greatest  opportimity,  in  the  high  schools 
of  today,  to  mold  the  character  of  the  American  people;  their 
chief  fault,  which  we  attempt  here  to  dissect  and  diagnose  in  order 
to  cure  and  prevent,  is  that  of  not  discovering  and  realizing  their 
peculiar  function.  Too  often  they  are  not  guided  by  the  great  aims 
of  education,  but  fix  their  gaze  on  the  technical  linguistic  proper- 
ties of  the  so-called  classics  and  of  the  composition  they  teach. 
They  become  engrossed  in  the  contemplation  of  the  outside  of 
the  cup. 

An  understanding  of  relative  values  in  the  teaching  of  English 
can  come  only  from  a  study  of  educational  purposes  and  aims.  A 
thing  is  good  or  bad,  valuable,  less  valuable,  or  valueless,  in  so  far 
as  it  fimctions  more  or  less  efficiently  in  the  achievement  of  the 
purpose  for  which  it  is  used.    The  teacher  of  high-school  English 
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performs  part  of  the  work  of  educating  boys  and  girls  in  early 
adolescence.  Her  work  must  contribute  to  the  aims  of  education 
in  this  secondary  period.  If  we  can  get  before  us  the  principal 
purposes  of  secondary  schooling,  we  can  obtain  standards  by  which 
to  judge  the  relative  values  of  all  teaching  and  of  the  special  work 
of  the  teacher  of  English. 

The  traditional  aim  of  secondary  schooling  which  the  high 
school  inherited  is  that  of  formal  discipline,  which  implies  that  it 
does  not  matter  what  we  study,  provided  that  we  agonize  over  it 
sufficiently.  This  relic  of  mediaeval  asceticism  originally  was 
brought  forward  to  justify  the  pedant  schoolmasters  in  holding 
the  only  subject  which  they  could  teach,  namely,  LaJtin  grammar, 
in  the  Latin  grammar  schools  after  the  time  of  Elizabeth,  and  of 
Bacon  and  Milton,  when  Latin  went  out  of  use  as  the  language 
of  scholarship  and  diplomacy.  Other  names  for  this  aim  of  teach- 
ing, such  as  "mental  discipline,"  "mind-training,"  "culture," 
"development  of  the  mental  faculties,"  "training  of  the  powers  of 
reasoning,  concentration,  discrimination,  memory,  etc.,"  were,  and 
are  still,  commonly  used.  The  principal  of  a  large  high  school  said 
to  me  only  recently  that  he  wanted  algebra  and  Latin  taught  in  the 
first  year  in  order  to  give  his  students  "minds  t6  work  with,"  to 
"develop  their  power  to  remember  and  to  think."  It  is  little 
wonder  that  the  English  teacher,  who  for  a  long  time  was  not 
recognized  by  classical  teachers  and  the  colleges,  because  she  did 
not  hold  to  this  doctrine,  finally  came  aroimd  to  the  same  false 
standard. 

This  aim  for  secondary  schooling  has  been  given  up  by  all 
modem  educators.  We  can  get  training  and  valuable  subject- 
matter  at  the  same  time,  and  the  training  which  is  divorced  from 
its  concrete  applications  will  surely  fail  to  fimction.  We  must 
look  elsewhere  for  the  aims  and  piuposes  of  modem  secondary 
education.  Any  scmtiny  of  the  quadrupling  of  attendance,  from 
all  ranks  of  society,  in  our  high  schools  in  the  last  two  decades,  of 
the  manifold  types  of  work  now  bdng  carried  on  in  them,  and  of 
the  numerous  grave  social  problems  curable  by  soimd  schooling, 
will  show  that  the  aim  of  formal  discipline  is  no  longer  an  actual 
or  sufficient  guide  for  democracy's  high  schools. 
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The  chief  social  aims  of  education,  which  the  leaders  in  educa- 
tion from  Spencer  down  have  recognized,  and  which  the  recent 
great  educational  surveys  are  bringing  out  dearly  into  the  light, 
are  about  seven  in  number.  They  form  the  principal  aims  because 
they  furnish  the  principal  problems  of  the  American  people.  These 
seven  aims,  stated  as  phases  of  social  efficiency,  are  as  follows: 
(i)  vital  or  physical  efficiency — ^health;  (2)  vocational  efficiency; 
(3)  domestic  efficiency;  (4)  civic  efficiency — citizenship;  (5)  moral 
efficiency — ^morality  and  religion;  (6)  avocational  efficiency — aright 
use  of  leisure;   (7)  social-service  efficiency — social  service. 

Most  teachers  in  secondary  schools  or  elsewhere  will  readily 
accept  these  purposes  as  the  purposes  of  education.  But  these 
are  not  the  aims  which  have  established  our  curricula  or  methods 
of  teaching.  Our  schooling  is  not  yet  based  upon  them.  For 
instance,  about  a  million  people  die  each  year  in  the  United  States 
of  preventable  diseases  due  largely  to  preventable  ignorance,  and 
yet  our  high  schools  give  little  or  no  effective  education  in  hygiene 
and  phjrsical  development  for  all.  The  status  of  our  industrial 
and  domestic  efficiency  is  about  as  low  as  is  our  citizenship,  and 
yet  most  high  schools  give  little  or  no  training  along  these  lines. 
In  general,  a  statement  of  the  pressing  problems  of  the  American 
people  which  can  be  solved  largely  by  means  of  an  education  that 
hits  the  mark,  when  compared  with  the  subjects  and  methods  of  a 
majority  of  our  high  schools,  will  instantly  show  that  we  are  doing 
other  things  than  putting  first  things  first  and  meeting  the  dominant 
immet  educational  needs  of  our  people.  English  teachers  realize 
this,  and  their  meetings  and  journals  are  taken  up  with  statements 
of  dissatisfaction  with  the  results  of  their  work — ^a  most  favorable 
sign,  since  out  of  such  dissatisfaction  grows  better  adjustment. 

Now,  what  can  be  done  to  pupils  to  produce  the  changes  which 
will  promote  this  seven-fold  aim  of  education  ?  The  psychological 
changes  which  can  be  produced  in  pupils  are  about  four  in  number: 
out  of  our  golden  cup  we  can  pour,  to  all,  educational  nourishment 
which  makes  for  changes  in  knowledge,  in  habits,  in  ideals,  and  in 
appreciations.  With  the  seven  aims  arranged  vertically  at  the 
left  of  the  page,  and  the  four  types  of  psychological  changes  which 
we  can  make  in  individuals  at  tiie  top  of  the  page,  we  may  make, 
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by  means  of  vertical  and  horizontal  lines,  a  chart,  into  the  twenty- 
eight  squares  of  which  we  can  write  the  Tninimiiin  essentials  of 
an  education. 

Then  we  can  ask  of  each  subject  and  course  of  study  now  in 
the  program  this  question:  What  are  you  contributing  in  the  way 
of  knowledge,  habits,  ideals,  and  appreciations  to  one  or  more 
of  these  dominant  aims  of  education?  What  are  you  doing  for 
health?  For  making  the  home  life  of  our  people  better  and 
brighter?  For  solving  our  grave  industrial  problems?  For  im- 
proving harmless  enjoyment  and  the  right  use  of  leisure  for  our 
people  who  are  today  struggling  for  the  eight-hour  day?  What 
do  you,  Latin,  Greek,  French,  German,  algebra,  or  geometry,  taken 
one  at  a  time  for  scrutiny,  contribute  to  these  seven  aims  ?  What 
courses  must  we  throw  out  entirely,  or,  at  least,  greatly  modify  ? 
What  must  be  put  into  our  courses  to  meet  the  problems  of  mo- 
rality and  social  service  ?  Do  we  need  a  course  in  applied  ethics  ? 
What  about  citizenship?  Can  we  meet  this  problem  effectively 
by  giving  only  a  portion  of  the  high-school  students  a  brief  half- 
year  course  in  dessicated  "dry-bone  civics,"  or  do  we  need  courses 
at  least  a  year  in  length,  with  such  beginning  texts  as  Beard's 
American  Citizenship  or  Dunn's  The  Community  and  the  Citizen? 
What  about  the  methods  of  teaching  and  relative  emphasis  on  dif- 
ferent phases  of  subject-matter  and  training  ?  Is  it  more  valuable 
to  know  how  to  be  a  citizen  at  home  and  to  help  to  dean  up  the 
community  and  to  work  for  its  welfare,  or  to  pass  good  examina- 
tions on  the  tenure  of  office  of  judges  of  the  United  States  Supreme 
Court  and  on  the  details  of  the  Constitution  ? 

Now,  bring  English  to  the  bar.  What  aims  are  you  promoting  ? 
Do  you  put  first  things  first?  You  are  the  only  subject  required 
without  alternatives  in  all  high  schools.  From  being  a  despised 
creature,  unrecognized  by  the  colleges  and  even  by  other  teachers 
of  the  high  school,  you  have  crowded  in  until  you  take  three  or 
four  years  of  each  student's  time.  You  are  the  chief  educator  of 
the  child  at  this  age  in  point  of  time  available;  what  have  you  to 
show  in  the  way  of  that  knowledge,  those  habits,  ideals,  and  appre- 
ciations which  will  most  effectively  meet  the  seven  principal 
educational  needs  of  our  people  ? 
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Do  we  need  you  at  all,  Miss  English  ?  It  was  fonnerly  thought 
that  the  other  teachers  of  the  school  could  do  your  work  and  they 
did  it.  Can't  children  be  pretty  well  understood,  and  do  they  not 
get  along  fairly  well  in  the  world,  without  you,  i.e.,  if  they  miss 
high  school  or  drop  out  in  the  first  year,  as  a  large  percentage  do  ? 
Can't  all  high-school  teachers  be  trained  and  compelled  to  correct 
grammatical  and  other  errors  in  the  speech  and  writing  of  pupils, 
and  thus  save  much  time  now  spent  on  English  teaching  in  one 
class,  with  a  comparative  neglect  of  it  in  all  others?  If  we  can 
get  into  the  high-school  courses  the  essential  educational  subjects, 
and  then  train  our  secondary  teachers  to  develop,  not  only  changes 
in  the  information  or  knowledge  of  pupils,  but  to  develop  also 
habits,  ideals,  and  appreciations  (including  attitudes,  perspectives, 
prejudices,  etc.)  for  each  of  the  essential  subjects,  shall  we  find  it 
necessary  to  have  teachers  of  English  at  all?  Probably  not. 
But  that  time  is  far  in  the  future;  we  yet  have  a  great  immigrant 
population  for  our  melting-pot,  and  more  will  follow  the  great 
European  war;  and  we  confront  a  present  situation.  Undoubtedly 
it  will  be  of  great  service  to  the  English  teacher,  however,  to  look 
upon  herself  as  a  helper  to  the  other  teachers  of  the  school,  who 
are  more  or  less  directly  serving  the  ends  of  health,  citizenship, 
morality,  and  the  like.  She  can  complement  their  work  and  do 
the  phases  of  the  general  task  which  they  cannot  well  promote. 
Her  activity  would  probably  then  be  directed  more  along  the 
following  lines:  (i)  the  cultivation  of  those  great  ideals  and 
appreciations  which  make  for  social  efficiency  and  social  happiness 
along  each  of  the  seven  lines  indicated  above;  (2)  assistance  in  the 
development  of  certain  abilities  or  habits  along  the  lines  of  both 
reading  and  expression,  such  as  the  ability  in  public  speaking  for 
the  aim  of  citizenship,  and  the  reading  of  literature  which  promotes 
the  seven-fold  aim;  (3)  assistance  in  methods  of  study,  in  outlining 
and  organizing  tasks,  finding  references  and  seeking  data,  getting 
the  kernels  out  of  paragraphs,  chapters,  books,  and  so  on;  (4) 
especially,  the  cultivation  of  habits  of  harmless  enjoyment  for  the 
right  use  of  avocational  interest,  of  leisure,  which  along  with  ideals 
is  apt  to  be  neglected  by  other  agencies  of  the  school,  this  culti- 
vation being,  however,  largely  along  lines  of  the  use  of  the  English 
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language  (including  study  of  the  drama,  good  literature,  etc.).  (s) 
seeking,  by  the  use  of  suitable  literature,  to  strengthen  the  children 
along  lines  neglected  by  other  teachers. 

Some  of  the  principal  changes  which  will  take  place  in  the  Eng- 
lish teaching  of  the  next  decade  or  two,  following  such  educational 
principles,  I  may,  for  brevity,  venture  to  state  as  follows: 

1.  The  literature  selected  for  reading  will  be  selected  on  a 
social  rather  than  on  a  technical,  literary,  or  craftsmanship  basis. 
From  the  great  volume  of  literature  available  for  education  along 
the  seven  lines,  those  will  be  selected  which  fimction  best  for 
adolescent  youth  (the  psychological  basis),  and  from  the  latter 
those  which  are  the  best  examples  of  literary  art.  Last  and  least 
will  technique  be  the  basis;  this  will  be,  not  the  outside  of  the  cup, 
but  what  it  contains  for  American  boys  and  girls. 

2.  Literature  will  probably  not  be  selected  for  the  reason  that 
it  illustrates  the  history  of  English  literature.  The  latter,  some- 
times taught  as  a  separate  course  termed  ''the  history  of  English 
literature,"  will  probably  not  be  given,  since  it  does  not  meet  the 
pressing  needs  of  our  people,  along  the  seven  dominant  lines,  as 
well  as  other  more  social  and  less  technical  subject-matter. 

3.  The  literature  selected  will  probably  be  largely  modem  lit- 
erature, dealing  with  modem  problems  in  a  modem  setting  such 
as  confronts  the  American  people  today.  Comus,  U Allegro ,  Lycidas, 
II  PenserosOy  Paradise  Losl,  Burke's  Speech,  the  Sir  Roger  de 
Caverley  Papers,  the  Essay  on  Lord  Clive,  and  others  of  this  type 
will  probably  be  displaced,  to  the  horror  of  the  stylist  and  literary 
historian,  by  the  literature  of  the  future  written  in  the  last  decade. 
Current  magazines  and  newspapers  will  be  used  even  more  than 
six  minutes  a  day,  as  they  are  now  so  well  being  used  in  Altoona, 
Pennsylvania. 

4.  A  reasonable  share  of  this  literature  will  promote  by  inter- 
esting and  familiar  example  the  great  local  and  national  ideals  of 
citizenship.  I  went  as  a  school  principal  a  few  years  ago  to  Minne- 
apolis, just  after  the  horrifying  exposures  of  dvic  indifference  and 
political  rottenness  there.  Did  the  people  of  that  town  afterward 
rise  up  and  demand  that  the  public  high  schools,  in  which  the 
leaders  are  trained,  begin  at  once  to  engender  ideals,  attitudes, 
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and  appreciations  along  the  lines  of  ejffective  local  citizenship? 
They  did  not,  at  least  not  directly.  They  became  vaguely  dissatis- 
fied with  the  schools.  They  had  intelligent  people  go  and  visit  high- 
school  classes  and  see  what  kind  of  education  was  being  given  there, 
which  finally  led  to  considerable  reorganization.  But  little  increase 
of  direct  dvic  education  or  of  dvically  directed  literary  education 
has,  I  believe,  yet  resulted,  because  the  guiding  aims  set  up  above, 
and  so  well  utilized  by  Professor  Yocum  in  his  recent  book  on 
CuUure,  DiscipUnCy  and  Democracy,  were  not  consciously  used  as 
guiding  standards  for  the  selection  of  matter  and  methods. 

In  what  way  does  your  coimtry  and  your  conmiunity,  Miss 
English,  need  a  development  of  civic  ideals  ?  Discover  these  weak- 
nesses; find  these  needs;  and  then  look  about  for  literature  that 
will  do  the  work  desired.  We  need  not  look  far.  The  ideals  and 
efforts  toward  better  conditions  of  life  today  have  found  expression 
in  as  noble  a  literature  as  has  ever  graced  a  previous  age  and  in 
far  richer  abundance.  This  literature  has  for  most  adolescents  a 
stronger  appeal  and  a  far  richer  and  clearer  suggestive  value  for 
present  life-guidance  than  most  that  the  more  remote  past  has 
furnished  for  other  times,  valuable  as  some  of  it  is.  For  good 
content  and  technique  as  well  as  interest,  Bruere's  articles  in 
Harper's  Magazine,  for  example,  will  probably  be  far  more  educa- 
tionally influential  than  Burke's  Speech  on  ConcUiaiion,  used  as  an 
example  of  exposition.  Away  with  our  subserviency  to  those  esti- 
mable college  professors  of  English  who,  interested  rather  in 
literary  technique,  dissection,  and  the  feelings  aroused  in  them- 
selves by  certain  selections  than  in  the  use  of  literature  as  an 
educational  instnunent  for  the  American  people,  have,  from  their 
high  chairs,  handed  down  certain  technical  masterpieces  for  all 
high-school  students,  willy  nilly,  to  study!  We  very  much  need  a 
committee  of  high-school  teachers  to  discover  and  to  try  out 
experimentally  a  great  many  selections  which  tend  to  leave  a 
deposit  of  civic  ideals  and  attitudes  in  our  pupils,  such  literature 
as  Mrs.  Cabot  and  others  have  collected  for  the  elementary  school, 
for  instance,  in  their  new  book  on  CUizenskip.  What  a  great  work 
for  American  citizenship  could  thus  be  done  and  how  well  then 
could  the  three  or  four  years  of  required  English  be  justified! 
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5-  If  teachers  of  English  were  to  make  a  survey  of  the  needs 
of  the  American  people  and  were  then  to  make  a  list  and  a  classi- 
fication of  the  ideals  which,  if  made  common,  would  best  meet 
these  dominant  needs,  we  should  have  a. good  guide  for  the  selection 
of  literature  for  our  high-school  pupils.  A  very  helpful  list  will  be 
foimd  in  Dr.  Bagley's  volimie  on  Educational  Values  (pp.  175-179, 
and  214-215).  I  can  only  mention  them  here,  leaving  out  his 
descriptions  and  definitions.  Among  those  great  ideals  which  he 
claims  must  be  made  the  driving  forces  of  all  Americans  we  find 
respect  for  the  feelings  and  rights  of  others,  tolerance,  equality  of 
opportunity,  property  rights,  chastity,  monogamy,  parental  love, 
respect  for  age  and  womanhood,  sympathy  with  suffering  and 
affliction,  self-sacrifice  and  self-denial,  personal  integrity,  loyalty, 
friendship,  cleanliness  and  personal  purity,  altruism,  achievement, 
truth  loving,  simplicity,  work,  health,  initiative,  independence, 
patriotism,  national  unity,  local  self-government,  right  use  of 
property,  ennobled  ideals  of  sexual  love,  ambition  of  the  right  types, 
peace  and  good-will,  unprejudiced  observation  and  inductive 
thinking,  scientific  method,  efficiency  and  expertness,  respect  for 
authority,  and  hmnan  brotherhood. 

The  pedagogy  of  ideals  Bagley  has  well  treated,  and  we  cannot 
discuss  it  here.  These  ideals  are  undoubtedly  important  to  the 
welfare  of  our  people.  Parents  send  their  children  to  school  to  be 
lifted  up  and  inspired  by  such  ideals.  We  English  teachers  can 
from  such  a  list  get  a  sense  of  relative  values  in  our  work  that  the 
old-time  teacher,  using  selections  largely  for  their  historical  or 
technical  qualities,  never  attained.  Such  an  emphasis  upon  the 
essentials  of  education  will,  moreover,  greatly  increase  our  dignity 
and  the  respect  for  our  profession. 

Many  are  the  illustrations  which  might  be  given,  if  necessary, 
of  the  power  of  ideals  in  life  and  of  our  power  to  transmit  these 
ideals,  through  educative  instruments.  A  teacher  in  a  school  of 
which  I  was  principal  for  years  used,  with  great  success,  carefully 
selected  literary  productions  for  meeting,  generally  well  in  advance, 
cases  of  discipline.  She  Used,  among  other  books,  White's  School 
Managementy  which  contains  such  selections  to  meet  many  kinds 
of  disciplinary  problems  in  and  out  of  school.    Temporary  and 
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life-long  ideals  were  undoubtedly  there  cultivated  in  many  different 
groups  of  pupils. 

6.  Training  in  the  right  use  of  leisure,  in  avocational  activities, 
or,  as  Parker  terms  it,  harmless  enjoyment,  is  rapidly  coming  to 
be  a  very  important  educational  aim  of  the  public  school.  Super- 
intendent Schaeffer,  of  Pennsylvania,  a  few  years  ago  made  an 
address  in  many  places  against  giving  the  eight-hour  day  at  once 
because  our  people,  untrained  in  the  right  use  of  leisure,  would 
misuse  it  and  bring  about  their  own  degradation.  Here  is  a  great 
truth.  The  eight-hoiu:  day  of  work,  the  eight  hours  of  sleep,  and 
the  eight  hoiurs  of  leisure  are,  however,  rapidly  coming.  The 
Saturday  half-holiday  and  various  picnic  and  other  days  are  com- 
ing, even  *f or  country  people.  A  life  of  constant  labor  defeats  the 
end  of  existence.  Happiness  and  self-realization  are  impossible. 
'Tife  as  a  fine  art"  is  out  of  the  question.  We  are  going  to  obtain 
leisure,  and  the  school  and  the  English  teacher,  especially,  must 
train  for  this  phase  of  life. 

How  can  literature  be  used  to  promote  the  harmless  enjoyment 
of  leisiure?  Undoubtedly,  a  reasonable  and  healthful  amount  of 
reading  of  the  right  kind  would  be  desirable  for  most  persons. 
This  reading  wiU  be  of  the  most  varied  kind,  because  of  the  great 
natiural  variability  among  individuals,  and  because  of  the  many 
artificial  variations  brought  about  by  the  manifold  occupations 
and  environments  of  life  today.  People  who  do  not  like  the  AUan- 
Hcj  Harper^ s J  and  Scribner'Sy  but  who  do  care  for  the  newspapers, 
Adventurey  Detective  StorieSy  the  Argosy y  the  Scientific  Americany  the 
Saturday  Evening  Pasty  or  Modem  Electricity ,  or  even  the  recent 
American  or  McClure^Sy  cannot  be  classed  once  and  forever  by 
the  English  teacher  as  perverted,  hopeless,  and  uncultured  (pro- 
nounced with  a  silent  r).  Many  of  the  stories  in  Adventurey  to  be 
direct,  are  of  a  far  more  healthful  mental  tone  and  better  for  invig- 
orating and  emotionalizing  for  a  time  the  life  of  multitudes  of  people 
than  are  many  of  the  stories  in  either  Harper^s  or  the  Atlantic. 
''Many  men  of  many  minds"  need  literature  of  many  kinds. 

Miss  Mulock  at  Altoona  has  shown  that  these  magazines  and 
newspapers  of  many  kinds  can  be  procured  by  the  average  school, 
and  that  pupils  and  parents  may  gain  habits  of  harmless  enjoyment 
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through  reading  initiated  by  those  English  teachers  who  follow 
the  ordinary  laws  of  habit  formation,  starting  with  the  natural 
instincts  and  interests,  giving  much  practice  and  repetition  in  a 
favorable  social  situation,  and  studying  the  social  situation  in 
order  to  insure  that  the  habits  shall  find  stimuli  in  the  outside 
environment  away  from  the  classroom.  Other  teachers  have  done 
the  same.  I  look  forward  to  the  time  when  such  teaching  may  be 
organically  related  to  the  English  work,  so  that  six  minutes  may 
not  have  to  be  taken,  as  in  Altoona,  out  of  the  regular  lesson,  for 
this  somewhat  extraneous  work.  The  reading  habit  is  important 
for  the  social  welfare.  It  is  far  more  valuable  than  many  of  the 
habits  inculcated  in  the  ordinary  routine  school  work  of  the  usual 
type.  Let  us  have  the  courage  to  put  our  work  in  touch  with  the 
world  today  and  be  proud  of  it.  Harmless  enjoyment  is  a  great 
need,  as  our  '^  movies,"  dance-halls,  and  many  other  institutions 
thriving  on  this  interest  indicate.  Here  we  find  English  in  touch 
with  the  old  cultural,  aristocratic  ideals  of  the  subject,  and  at  the 
same  time  becoming  democratic  and  social.  She  is  bringing  leisure, 
and  culture  rightly  used,  into  the  home  of  the  many,  which  is  the 
real  mission  of  America. 

7.  What  are  the  moral  problems  of  your  commimity  and  of 
modem  life  ?  What  examples  can  you  choose  from  literatiure  which 
will  fimction  in  helping  high-school  graduates  or  leavers  before 
graduation  to  meet  the  insidious  and  character-straining  tempta- 
tions of  the  world  of  industry  and  sodal  life  today  ?  Do  we  possess 
any  literature  dealing  effectively  and  artistically  with  these  prob- 
lems, that  will  arm  pupils  beforehand  to  meet  the  foe,  under  what- 
ever guise,  with  the  right  attitude  ?  Undoubtedly  any  one  month's 
issue  of  the  magazines  will  furnish  several  such.  ''Seek  and  ye 
shall  find."  We  do  not  need  to  rub  in  the  moral.  The  right  litera- 
ture does  its  own  work  without  moralizing  and  without  "intensive" 
dissection.  At  present  many  great  moral  problems  of  commimities 
are  untouched  by  any  school  literature. 

8.  The  average  man  and  woman  engaged  in  industry  today  is 
engaged  in  social  service.  The  butcher  handing  meat  day  by  day 
over  the  counter  is  feeding  and  making  strong  and  vigorous  the 
men  and  women  of  his  commimity,  who  are  also  working  for  him 
in  return.    But  such  an  attitude  toward  his  work,  such  an  ideal  of 
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his  daily  business,  seldom  glorifies  the  worker  in  industry.  To 
him,  '^ business  is  business,"  which  means  that  it  is,  in  spirit,  an 
individualistic  war  to  the  knife  for  advantage,  supremacy,  and 
financial  gain.  The  laborer  watches  the  clock  throu^  the  irksome 
and  uninspired  day;  the  employer  speeds  him,  fights  shorter  hours 
of  labor,  "boodles"  the  legislature  to  beat  out  workingmen's  com- 
pensation and  child-labor  laws,  and  so  on.  Those  who  rise  to  the 
dignity  and  professional  spirit  of  servants  of  the  public  weal  are 
vastly  in  the  minority.  But  these  few  have  made  professions  of 
their  trades.  Wholesale  arrests  of  butchers  recently  occurred 
because  they  had  put  poisonous  preservatives  into  their  meat  prod- 
ucts which  destroyed  rather  than  restored  the  strength  of  their 
neighbors  and  fellow-servants.  Did  they  have  the  social-service 
spirit? 

You  will  all  answer  that  they  did  not,  and  that  this  act  typifies 
much  of  the  spirit  of  the  work  of  our  high-school  graduates  and 
leavers.  We  know,  also,  that  ideals  can  be  engendered  and  that 
ideals  do  function.  We  know  that  abundant  literature,  current 
and  more  remote,  can  be  found  to  promote  this  particular  ideal. 
The  Sunday  school  and  the  churches  have  no  such  educative 
opportunity  as  we  possess  with  our  three  or  four  years  of  each 
graduate's  time.  Here  we  have  another  standard  as  a  basis  of 
selection. 

We  cannot  take  time  to  discuss  each  of  the  seven  aims'from  the 
standpoint  of  the  selection  of  literature  to  be  read  in  English 
courses.  But  we  can  see  what  an  interesting  and  fruitful  reorgan- 
ization of  the  work  would  result  from  such  a  sense  of  relative 
values — from  getting  our  eyes  off  the  outside  of  the  cup  and  on 
those  things  which  must  be  put  inside  the  cup  for  the  nourishment 
of  men  and  women.  Our  young  women  of  today  are,  fortimately, 
studying  not  so  much  china-painting  and  cut  glass  as  the  relative 
values  of  foods  and  how  to  make  balanced  and  attractive  rations 
for  people  at  various  kinds  of  work. 

9.  What  shall  we  say  of  formal  English  grammar,  the  old-style 
technical  works  on  rhetoric,  and  the  spelling-book  with  its  fifteen 
to  twenty  thousand  words,  formerly  required  of  all  in  either  the 
elementary  or  the  high  school  or  both  ?  The  principles  of  grammar 
which  fimction  enough  to  be  worth  as  much  to  students  as  other 
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changes  they  could  make  with  other  available  subject-matter  and 
activities  are  very  few  in  nimiber.  Dr.  Charters  has  reported  the 
results  of  his  studies  along  this  line  and  Hoyt,  Briggs,  and  the  writer 
have  tested  results  of  the  teaching  of  formal  grammar.  The  few 
most  valuable  phases  of  the  science  which  function  more  in  meeting 
our  problems  than  anything  else  we  shall  keep  and  use,  but  no  more. 
Perhaps  even  less  of  the  old  science  of  rhetoric  wiU  be  kept,  and  then 
not  as  a  science  apart,  pure,  abstract,  and  logical  (like  the  mathe- 
matics to  which  the  old  mathematician  aspired)  but  in  direct 
usable  relationship  to  problems  of  expression  and  interpretation. 
These  subjects  will  certainly  not  be  studied  because  they  are 
ssimoied  to  "discipline  the  mind,"  "form  the  will,"  and  give  a 
general  phrenological  development. 

Dr.  Ayres's  recent  scale  for  measuring  spelling,  with  its  thou- 
sand words  most  used  and  most  needed  by  our  people  in  their 
correspondence,  will  be  utilized  to  determine  minimum  essentials 
for  all.  Ballou's  studies  of  the  vocabularies  of  students  will  be 
extended  to  the  high  school.  The  dictionary  habit  will  be  incul- 
cated for  that  great  list  of  occasional  words  required  so  infrequently 
as  to  free  us  from  memorizing  them  all  except  as  they  come  by  use, 
thus  saving  us  time  for  training  of  greater  relative  value  according 
to  our  life-standards.  Ballou's  Harvard-Newton  scale  for  measur- 
ing results  in  English  composition  will  also  be  utilized  by  all. 

Formal  dissection  and  extreme  pedantic  attention  to  literary 
trivialities  of  style  wiU  give  way  when  the  teacher  gets  her  eyes 
on  what  she  wants  to  do  and  starts  to  do  it.  "  The  devil  finds  work 
for  idle  hands  to  do."  And  many  of  our  best  high-school  students 
who  have  read  widely  of  the  best  literature  at  home  have  regarded 
the  teacher  of  English  in  her  dissection  and  perfunctory  theme- 
assigning  laboratory  in  about  as  favorablie  light  as  that  suggested. 
There  will  be  much  reading  and  a  minimimi  of  style  analysis.  We 
are  not  producing  critics  and  authors.  Students  are  to  be  fitted 
for  a  different  life.  The  methods  outlined  above  will,  however, 
prove  a  better  preparation  for  those  who  would  essay  authorship. 
The  mere  critic  is  barren;  the  real  author  is  filled  with  life  ever- 
lasting. 

lo.  Now  what  shall  we  say  of  relative  values  in  expression  and 
in  methods  of  teaching  ?   Much  has  already  been  indicated,  and  the 
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process  of  determining  what  knowledge,  habits,  ideals,  and  appre- 
ciations are  of  most  worth  to  the  American  people — ^which  the 
teacher  of  English  may  well  undertake  to  develop  without  con- 
flicting with,  but  supplementing,  the  work  of  other  teachers — ^has 
already  been  indicated.  Since  most  of  our  expression  is  oral  expres- 
sion, we  should  develop  ability  especially  along  this  line.  Since 
democracy  progresses  by  the  self-organized  group  work  of  citizens 
meeting  in  assembly,  ability  in  public  speaking,  before  a  real  audi- 
ence that  does  not  know  and  either  wishes  or  should  know,  the 
audience  situation  and  audience  motive  wiU  be  cultivated  with 
particular  care.  English  teachers  have  burdened  themselves 
unnecessarily  with  red-inking  written  themes.  A  greater  propor- 
tion of  time  may  well  be  given  to  oral  expression,  to  providing 
something  to  say  and  good  excuse  for  saying  it.  Further,  all  teach- 
ers will  be  supervised  and  held  responsible  for  cultivating  good 
expression  in  all  classes.  Since  most  of  the  writing  done  by  most 
people  is  in  letters,  motivated  correspondence  will  be  emphasized 
far  more  than  at  present. 

Next,  themes  may  well  be  written  on  topics  related  to  the  aims 
of  education  as  set  forth  above,  not  forgetting  the  leisure  side  of 
life  to  which  the  English  work,  if  directed  at  all,  has  been  in  the 
past  too  much  directed.  ''How  We  Girls  Organized  and  Carried 
on  Successfully  a  Food  Sale  to  Raise  Money  for  the  Boys'  Football 
Suits,"  for  example,  deals  with  community  co-operation  of  a 
vitally  important  sort.  Papers  written  for  other  teachers  of  other 
subjects  will  be  sent  to  the  English  teacher,  often  as  substitutes 
for  her  own  "themes." 

I  need  not  offer  further  suggestions.  Needless  to  say,  evolu- 
tion is  rapid  now  in  the  direction  indicated  in  this  paper.  We  are 
boimd  in  the  direction  of  a  socialized  education.  If  what  has  been 
said  helps  to  emphasize  this  social  aim  of  education  in  the  selection 
and  use  of  subject-matter  in  English,  helps  to  free  the  high-school 
teacher  somewhat  from  the  college  classics,  promotes  intelligent 
interest  in  commimity  problems  as  the  guiding  stars  of  teaching, 
and  helps  to  keep  the  gaze  of  the  English  teacher  away  from  the 
outside  of  the  cup,  more  than  could  well  be  hoped  for  will  be 
accomplished.  • 
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The  language  of  work  is  to  the  language  of  leisure  very  much  as 
labor  is  to  capital.  The  one  serves;  the  other  conserves.  The  one 
accumulates;  the  other  perpetuates.  The  one  is  currency;  the 
other  is  investment.  The  one  is  concerned  with  immediate  use, 
more  or  less  regardless  of  form  and  feature;  the  other  is  always 
conscious  of  the  dose  relationship  between  content  and  form  for 
ultimate  pxupose.  As  labor  creates  values  for  capital  to  maintain, 
so  the  language  of  work  crystallizes  into  beautiful  expressional 
forms  maintained  by  the  language  of  literature.  Stones  of  Venice 
are  but  the  merest  speculation  until  Ruskin  spiritualizes  them  as 
permanent  literary  capital.  From  the  earth  beneath  rises  the 
Man  with  the  Hoe  and  the  Daffodils;  from  the  starry  heavens 
above,  behold  the  Skylark  winging  down. 

The  language  of  work  is  as  indissolubly  wedded  with  the  lan- 
guage of  leisure  as  labor  is  with  capital.  If  divorce  of  the  two  were 
possible,  there  could  be  no  alimonial  advantage  to  either.  Each  is 
dependent  upon  the  other.  The  language  of  work  '^  hopes  upward  " 
to  the  language  of  literature.  '^  Seeing  then  that  we  have  such  hope 
we  use  great  plainness  of  speech."  At  the  same  time,  "Let  your 
speech  be  always  with  grace,  seasoned  with  salt,  that  ye  may  know 
how  ye  ought  to  answer  every  man."  Witness  on  every  literary 
hand  how  the  language  of  work  "becomes."  Unconsciously 
assorted  as  it  grows  and  develops,  it  climbs  to  a  soul  from,  in,  and 
through  grass  and  flowers.  And  beiqg  the  source  of  other  expres- 
sion in  other  fields  of  intellectual  acquisition,  the  medimn  through 
which  it  issues,  the  English  of  work  cannot  be  dedicated  to  the 
proposition  that  all  subjects  in  the  curriculmn  are  created  equal. 
Once  upon  a  time  thie  Southern  aristocrat  accepted  the  proposition 
that  all  men  are  created  equal  as  true  of  all  men  but  himself.    But 
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this  indicated  in  him  a  spirit  of  isolation,  of  "stand-offishness," 

rather  than  of  leadership  and  authority.    The  English  of  utility, 

on  the  other  hand,  is  the  deus  ex  mackina;  but  it  is  the  servant  as 

well  as  the  master.   It  sways  the  scepter  and  brandishes  the  sword ; 

it  wears  the  ermine  and  it  bears  the  salver. 

I  Our  foregoing  comparisons  may  not  be  nearly  as  exact  as  they 

are  interesting.    Certainly,  however,  they  are  worth  while,  even 

though  they  have  to  be  taken  with  an  atom,  if  not  with  a  full 

.  grain,  of  salt;  for  they  are  stimulating,  retrospective,  and  prophetic 

I  at  the  same  time.    Teachers  in  English  classrooms  have  for  a  long 

I  time  been  keenly  alive  to  the  new  English,  to  its  importance,  its 

i  possibilities,  its  social  and  psychological  justification,  its  inherent 

supremacy  over  the  dry-as-dust,  academic  old.  They  have  adjusted 

their  teaching  method  and  content  according  to  their  vision,  and 

not,  thank  heaven,  according  to  the  cut-and-dried  texts  which 

publishers  have  insisted  upon  putting  into  their  hands.   They  have 

drunk  of  the  new  wine;  they  have  discarded  the  old  bottles.   They 

have  properly  refused  to  be  dominated  by  the  de  luxe  rehashing  of 

the  rules  of  rh&orique  first  doled  out  in  the  seventies.    They  have 

!  laughed  at  the  conservatism  of  publishers.    They  have  been  too 

I  busy  educating  their  pupils  even  to  stop  to  upbraid  "these  same" 

for  their  attempted  retardation  of  genius  and  enlightenment;  "for 

a  dream  cometh  through  the  multitude  of  business,  and  a  fool's 

I  voice  is  known  by  a  multitude  of  words." 

The  publisher's  point  of  view  in  regard  to  the  issue  of  English- 
composition  texts  is  of  coiurse  easy  of  construction.  He  wants  a 
bodk  that  will  sell.  Hence,  he  publishes  only  such  materials  as 
have  been  published  before,  in  slightly  different  form  perhaps,  and 
by  means  of  his  perfect  sales  machinery  intrudes  and  imposes  his 
texts  upon  the  market.  He  therefore  keeps  his  publications  on 
English  composition  about  twenty  years  behind  the  times.  The 
market  goes  to  him  in  vain  for  new  ideas.  The  teachers  go  to  him 
in  vain  with  new  ideas.  He  carefully  cuts  all  innovation  out  of 
authors'  manuscripts.  His  assistants,  yoimg  ladies  fresh  from 
Holyoke  or  Vassar, "  edit "  the  copy  of  authors  who,  he  will  acknowl- 
edge, may  have  seen  the  light  but  "do  not  know  the  book  field." 
And  so  these  girl  graduates,  basing  all  their  editing  upon  Wilson's 
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old  rules  for  punctuation,  upon  a  cultured  ignorance  of  reformed 
spelling,  upon  an  old  edition  of  Webster's  unabridgedy  etc.,  destroy 
the  very  vitals  of  the  manuscripts  that  come  before  them  and  pass 
on  to  the  printer  a  very  cold,  conventional,  corpselike  bit  of  copy, 
the  merest  shroud  of  a  real  composition  text,  a  compilation  of 
bromides  calculated  to  keep  the  classroom  forever  the  nursery  of 
the  misfit  and  the  decadent.  (Resist  the  retort  of  the  glass  house, 
O  Reader!  We  include  our  own  books  in  the  "grave"  category. 
We  have  known  our  own  manuscripts  to  be  so  mauled  by  editors 
that  we  should  never  have  recognized  the  ultimate  publication  as 
our  own  had  it  not  been  for  the  title-page.)  How  many  composition 
books  can  you  find  that  do  not  carry  you  through  the  cut-and- 
dried  treatises  on  description,  narration,  exposition,  argmnent  (in 
this  order)?  We  remember  when  a  very  devil  of  a  publisher 
allowed  the  order  to  be  changed  and  put  exposition  first !  He  was  a 
pioneer,  a  trail-blazer!  He  introduced  an  epoch.  Publishers  could 
not  permit  themselves  such  another  luxury  for  "yares  and  yares." 
They  haven't.  Only  a  few  years  ago  the  high  schools  of  the  coim- 
try  were  hoimded  with  a  book  that  sold  almost  into  the  thousand 
thousands.  But  the  large  sale  was  a  compliment  only  to  the  per- 
fection of  the  sales  machinery  of  the  company  that  "put  it  out" — 
and  in  and  by  and  through  and  across!  It  was  decidedly  what  it 
deserved  to  be,  an  old  bottle;  there  was  not  a  drop  of  new  wine 
in  it.  To  be  sure,  many  "educators"  thought  that  they  had  got 
hold  of  a  rare  new  vintage,  but  they  were  fooled  by  the  label — ^that's 
all.  The  taste  left  in  the  mouth  by  this  "mouldy  morsel"  smacked 
strongly  of  the  old  rkitoriques  of  a  century  before.  There  was  not  a 
single  new  departure,  not  a  single  original  exercise,  not  a  single 
evidence  of  the  adaptation  of  English  composition  to  the  new  life- 
problems  of  the  twentieth  century,  not  a  single  suggestion  of  the 
new  English,  not  so  much  as  a  single  sentence  "mighty  in  words." 
Verily  it  would  have  been  better  for  education  if  the  publishers  of 
this  book  had  followed  the  biblical  injimction,  "Study  to  be  quiet 
and  do  your  own  business."  But  alas,  they  did  not!  They  were 
very  loud,  and  they  studied  how  to  do  everybody  else's  business 
in  the  distribution  of  books  as  well  as  in  the  distribution  of  learning 
from  books.    They  prevailed  upon  the  Weakly  doubting  teacher 
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to  take  their  product  by  means  of  attractive  and  irresistible  sales 
paraphernalia,  as  if  it  had  been  a  new  brand  of  baked  beans.  The 
consequence  was  that  hosts  of  good,  young,  active,  enthusiastic 
teachers  the  country  over,  who  were  just  beginning  to  glimpse  the 
enormous  possibilities  before  them  in  the  imtrammeled  high-school 
classroom,  were  fastened  inmiovably  in  the  old  rut  by  yielding  to 
the  barbaric  "yawp"  of  the  "Knight  of  the  grip."  What  matters 
free  education  where  monopolized  dollars  are  concerned  1 

Briefly  stated,  the  following  enmneration  indicates  what  has 
been  done  to  date  and  what  is  being  done  by  the  teachers  of  the 
new  English,  by  those  defiant  and  independent  ones  who  have 
"stood  out"  and  refused  to  comply  with  century-old  standards. 
These  departures  are  not  to  be  found  indicated  in  textbooks. 
They  are  far  too  live,  current,  up  to  date,  modemly  essential  to 
be  stamped  with  the  approval  of  the  publisher-educators.  They 
are  sparklets  from  the  new  wine  that  is  far  too  dynamic  to  be 
contained  in  old  bottles. 

Composition. — No  longer  are  the  four  types — narration,  exposi- 
tion, description,  argumentation — ^taught  per  se,  but  they  stand 
as  the  subordinate  means  to  the  ends  of  regulated  expression. 
The  old  formal  treatment  of  principles  is  supplanted  by  the  new, 
live  application  of  expression  to  experience,  regardless  of  literary 
consequences,  as  far  as  mere  types  are  concerned.  Topics  and 
problems  that  touch  the  life  and  industry  of  the  conmiimity  are 
used.  Expression  in  terms  of  work  is  the  requirement.  No  longer 
do  "Portia's  Knowledge  of  Law"  or  "Lady  Macbeth's  Insanity" 
suffice  as  the  whole  aim  and  end  of  attainment  in  composition 
writing.  In  their  place  we  find  the  more  useful  and  more  attract- 
ive subjects  that  call  for  directive  exposition  in  their  treatment — 
the  English  of  How-do-you-do — the  recipe,  the  pattern,  the  direc- 
tion, the  plan.  These  are  all  the  time,  everywhere,  in  evidence 
in  the  classrooms  where  the  new  English  is  taught.  Problems  as 
concrete  as  any  to  be  found  in  a  mathematical  text  are  set  for 
pupils  in  composition.  The  whole  school  commimity  may  be  set 
agog  with  the  discussion  of  a  problem  that  emanates  from  the 
English  classroom,  such  as:  "Your  father  is  a  member  of  a  labor 
imion  and  obliged  to  go  on  strike.    This  works  a  hardship  in  your 
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home.  Your  mother  has  to  do  many  extra  things  to  help  out. 
And  you — ^what  are  you  going  to  do  to  help  ?  What  do  you  think 
of  the  situation,  in  the  meantime  ?"  or, "  My  Little  Jobs  at  Home" ; 
"My  Faults,  according  to  My  Family";  "Good  Manners  at  Work 
and  Play;  "The  Shops  on  Our  Block";  Daddy's  Lot  in  Life." 

Advertising,  salesmanship,  newspapers,  magazines  are  all  used 
as  aids  in  enlivening  composition  work.  They  constitute  the  expres- 
sion about  work  and  men  and  things  that  pupils  are  acquainted 
with  on  every  hand.  The  textbook  treats  only  of  the  remote,  and 
treats  of  it  in  a  dead  tongue,  for  the  most  part.  But  these  touch 
life  at  every  angle,  are  intimates  in  the  experience  of  pupils  and  to 
their  homes,  are  the  language  of  work.  Why  they  should  be  so 
slow  in  gaining  their  deserved  hold  in  high-school  classes,  and  even 
in  the  upper  elementary  grades,  is  hard  to  understand,  unless  it 
be  that  as  yet  the  publishers  have  refused  to  furnish  an  inspiring 
text.  As  types  they  are  as  old  as  the  best  literature.  Eventually 
they  are  sure  to  have  a  place  in  all  composition  texts.  The  pub- 
lisher who  has  for  long  written  them  "upon  the  posts  of  his  house 
and  upon  his  gates,"  shall  by  and  by  sanction  them  in  his 
publications. 

LeUer-writing. — ^Teachers  of  the  new  English  are  obliged  to 
construct  their  own  texts  in  letter-writing.  A  wide-range  collection 
of  letters  from  all  sorts  and  kinds  of  business  and  industrial 
sources  is  assembled  and  studied.  Such  radical  changes  in  letter- 
writing  have  been  occasioned  during  the  past  dozen  years,  for  one 
thing  as  the  result  of  the  strides  made  in  office  furnishing,  that  it 
would  have  been  difficult  for  textbook  publishers  to  keep  the  pace 
had  they  been  willing  to  do  so.  Individuality  in  epistolary  expres- 
sion has  developed  and  has  taken  queer  and  even  fantastic  turns. 
There  is  now  hardly  such  a  thing  as  a  standard  business-letter 
form.  From  the  technical  textbook  point  of  view,  letters  that  are 
perfect  in  form  are  as  rarely  issued  by  a  business  house  as  letters 
worthy  in  content  are  by  the  pupils  of  the  average  English  class. 
Fluidity,  while  most  desirable  in  letter-writing,  is  most  dangerous; 
hence,  the  collection  is  the  only,  and  the  only  safe,  text. 

The  most  unusual  departure  from  accepted  standards  in  letter- 
writing  is  noted  at  present  in  reply  to  advertisements  for  help. 
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A  New  York  girl  recently  received  a  very  good  position  principally 
because  she  defied  all  letter  custom  and  dared  to  answer  a  '^want 
ad"  as  follows: 

(To  save  your  time  I  omit  the  usual  letter  forms  in  answering  your  adver- 
tisement for  a  stenographer.) 

Place: .  Experience. . 

Date: .  References: . 

Name: .  Salary  expected: . 

Age. .  Ready  to  begin: . 

Education: .  Address  of  advertiser: . 


Each  item  here  mentioned  was  followed  by  the  information  it 
indicated  in  brief,  concise  statement.  This  letter  was  ^'mighty 
and  powerful,"  for  it  got  the  girl  the  place.  But  where  is  the  text- 
book that  will  sanction  such  freedom  in  letter  usage  ?  Where  is 
the  publisher  who  will  permit  it  in  the  years  to  come  ? 

Punctuation. — ^There  has  been  nothing  new  in  textbooks  on  the 
subject  of  punctuation  for  half  a  century.  They  have  contained 
only  renewed  materials,  ''rules  and  regulations"  restated  from 
texts  gone  before.  The  only  real  present  authority  in  pimctuation 
is  the  print-shop  pamphlet,  according  to  which  the  best  newspapers 
and  magazines  are  punctuated.  The  pimctuation  found  in  these 
mediums  is  the  only  correct  pimctuation  at  present.  If  you  punc- 
tuate according  to  the  textbooks,  you  will  run  into  the  danger  of 
being  a  curiosity,  an  antiquarian. 

Advertising  has  probably  done  more  than  any  other  single 
agency  in  establishing  new  standards  in  punctuation.  The  use  of 
the  dash  for  the  period;  of  the  comma  for  the  semicolon;  of  the 
paragraph  symbol  for  the  regular  indention  or  for  the  separation 
of  sentence  thoughts;  the  new-old  use  of  capitals  for  the  sake  of 
emphasis — all  of  these  reforms  have  been  forced  upon  us  by  every- 
day, working  English,  whether  or  not  we  like  to  recognize  the  fact. 

Punctuation,  we  have  learned,  must  reflect  the  thinking  of  the 
writer  and  at  the  same  time  psychologize  the  thinking  of  the  reader. 
It  must  mean  the  greatest  help  for  the  greatest  number.  Hard- 
and-fast  rules  are  hiunorous  and  entertaining,  but  are  by  no  means 
safe  guides  except  in  the  most  fundamental  cases.  And  these  cases 
are  far  fewer  than  our  ordinary  texts  would  have  us  believe. 
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There  has  been  an  ahnost  complete  revolution  in  the  use  of  the 
semicolon  of  recent  years.  We  may  be  pretty  well  agreed  about 
the  use  of  the  comma  in  a  word  list  or  in  a  series,  but  we  are  not 
at  all  at  liberty  to  be  dogmatic  about  its  use  in  clauses  out  of  their 
natural  order,  before  "that"  introducing  clauses,  or  in  many  forms 
of  the  appositive.  We  have  studied  for  years  the  "tommy- 
rottenest"  sort  of  stuff  about  the  pimctuation  of  restrictive 
clauses.  When  we  were  youngsters  we  thought  it  the  most  dis- 
gusting part  of  a  very  disgusting  subject.  Older  now,  we  have  for- 
gotten aJl  about  it,  and  get  on  very  much  better  than  we  did  then. 

Our  texts  teach  us  that  pimctuation  is  to  be  seen.  Wrong! 
Punctuation  is  to  be  heard  and  felt.  It  is  auditory  and  emotional. 
Listen  to  a  foreman  giving  orders  to  his  hands  digging  a  tuimel  or 
building  a  bridge  if  you  want  to  hear  correct  punctuation.  And 
if  you  would  teach  him  to  write  it  correctly,  you  must  teach  him 
first  to  hear  it  correctly,  as  his  men  hear  it. 

Spelling. — Of  course  reformed  spelling  is  out  of  the  question. 
It  will  be  at  least  one  hundred  years  before  publishers  will  take  it 
up  in  textbooks.  Teachers  of  the  new  English,  however,  are  teach- 
ing it  from  the  pamphlets  of  the  Simplified  Spelling  Board,  and  are 
helping  pupils  as  best  they  can,  under  their  handicap,  to  resist  the 
unpedagogical  presentation  of  spelling  and  spelling  rules  usually 
appended  to  their  texts.  They  long  ago  exposed  the  fallacy  of 
studying  homonyms,  of  the  alphabetical  arrangement  of  words  to  be 
studied,  of  the  rule  that  has  "more  of  exception  than  of  rule"  in  it. 

Spelling  is  now  made  personal  to  the  pupil.  His  individual 
troubles  are  analyzed  and  met  as  individual  troubles.  The  teacher 
"campaigns"  against  this  trouble  and  against  that.  The  "sepa- 
rate" campaign  is  recalled  with  satisfaction — ^a  campaign  method 
that  is  applicable  to  most  troublesome  words  and  that  was  in 
progress  for  years  before  the  texts  were  allowed  to  take  it  up. 
Its  efficacy  is  proved  by  the  fact  that  "separate"  is  no  longer  a 
troublesome  word.  The  young  generation  has  inherited  that  a,  and 
it  has  thrown  off  the  e  as  naturally  as  if  it  had  been  the  vestige  of  a 
primordial  cloud-mist  existence.  Particular  individual  spelling 
troubles  are  psychologized  in  each  pupil  in  the  new  English  class- 
room, and  thus  the  waste  of  time  incurred  by  inferring  that  all 
pupils  in  a  class  need  the  same  spelling  treatment  is  avoided. 
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The  0  trouble,  the  ie  trouble,  the  cede-ceed  trouble,  the  final- 
consonant  trouble,  etc.,  are  by  no  means  general  troubles  in  spelling. 
Our  texts,  however,  would  have  us  believe  that  they  are.  Find 
the  text  that  presents  together  all  of  the  words  ending  in  -ixde 
and  -ceedf  if  you  can.  Find  one  that  will  eniunerate  words  mis- 
spelled because  of  mispronunciation,  of  misaccent,  of  silent  letters, 
if  you  can.  You  can  find  plenty  of  texts  that  will  give  you  lists  of 
unusual  words  from  Ivanhoe,  Silas  Mamer^  Carlyle,  and  others; 
but  find  one  that  gives  you  really  specialized  lists  of  trade  words, 
industrial  words,  commercial  words,  millinery  words,  and  so  forth, 
if  you  can.  And  if  you  can,  you  wiU  not  then  have  f oimd  the  perfect 
spelling-book  (or  section)  of  course.  There  can  be  no  one  spelling- 
book.  The  teacher  of  the  new  English  knows  that  even  the  one 
she  constructs  for  her  own  school  use  is  inadequate  to  meet  all 
industrial  needs  all  the  time.  Not  only  does  she  have  an  ever- 
varying  type  of  pupil;  there  is  likewise  a  constantly  changing 
industrial  and  commercial  activity  in  her  school  commimity  for 
her  to  meet.  She  must  make  constant  adjustment  with  her  spelling- 
lists,  for  words  grow  and  live  and  die,  so  very  himian  are  they  in 
their  interesting  existence.  The  "work  words"  of  a  commimity 
defy  permanence  of  arrangement  as  they  do  equality  in  values. 
Ever  shifting,  ever  taking  on  new  connotations,  ever  undergoing 
reforms,  ever  forming  new  combinations,  ever  throwing  off  old 
letters,  these  "work  words"  of  the  community  demand  first  atten- 
tion in  the  classroom  of  the  new  English.  They  are  being  tallied 
and  evaluated  for  the  establishment  of  new  standards.  They  are 
undergoing  the  process  of  coinage  in  mine  and  field  and  forest  and 
office  and  factory,  to  be  finally  stamped  in  the  approved  mintage 
of  a  Morris,  a  Ruskin,  a  Browning,  or  a  Tennyson. 

Correlation. — ^The  new  English  leads  all  other  subjects  into 
conference.  Interdepartment  conferences  have  two  distinct  aims; 
one  corrective,  one  creative.  The  unit  phases  of  composition  work 
have  to  be  corrected.  There  is  collaboration  in  oral  work  to  be 
set  up  among  all  subjects,  so  that  even  though  "bodily  presence  be 
weak,  speech  may  not  be  contemptible."  There  are  exercises  and 
problems  to  be  set,  to  be  "created,"  for  the  stimulation — ^the  en- 
chantment, if  you  please — of  the  golden  thread  "that  runs  through 
all  and  doth  all  unite";  exercises  in  word  dictation  for  increased 
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facility  in  stenography;  problems  in  economics  and  industry  for 
the  adaptation  of  expression  to  content  in  those  subjects;  and 
discussions  and  topics  to  be  suggested  in  all  other  subjects,  for  the 
purpose  of  inculcating  variety  and  suppleness  of  dialectic. 

The  textbook  in  the  new  EngUsh  will  indicate  ways  and  means 
to  these  and  to  the  thousand  other  ends  awaiting  discovery  and 
presentation.  We  are  thankful  for  the  little  that  has  been  done, 
but  up  to  the  present  time,  though  "the  harvest  truly  is  plenteous " 
the  laborers  [owing  to  non-xmion  isolation]  are  few." 

In  briefest  summary,  then,  these  are  a  few  of  the  new  departures 
in  the  twentieth-century  teaching  of  English.  These  constitute  the 
new  wine.  When  and  whence  come  the  new  bottles  ?  In  this  as 
in  other  fields,  we  take  it,  education  must  be  the  last  to  benefit 
by  any  upward  movement.  In  science,  in  art,  in  religion,  in  phi- 
losophy, publishers  give  us  freely  any  advanced  theory  that  comes 
to  them.  They  startle  us  sometimes  with  the  strides  ahead  they 
show  themselves  ready  to  take  in  respect  to  the  hiunanities.  And 
yet  composition  textbooks  divorce  absolutely  the  tongue  of  the 
tool  from  the  tongue  of  the  tome.  The  boy  and  the  girl  do  not 
know,  so  far  as  these  textbooks  are  concerned,  that  there  is  any 
such  thing  as  language  connected  with  work.  Directions  about 
work — directive  exposition — are  expressed,  so  far  as  they  know 
from  the  books  they  study,  in  parlance  only,  in  colloquial,  down- 
at-heel  forms  unworthy  of  classroom  consideration.  To  them 
there  is  only  one  language,  the  language  of  books.  All  other  is 
unworthy. 

We  crave  new  bottles,  then,  for  the  new  wine  with  which  our 
classroom  tankards  are  even  now  running  over.  Please,  Mr. 
Publisher,  give  them  to  us.  Give  us  the  first  one,  even  though  it 
be  awkward  of  shape  and  cracked  with  newness  and  badly  labeled. 
It  will  lead,  however  badly,  and  the  leadership  is  all  that  is  needed 
now.  Emulate  Bishop  Blougram,  who,  if  we  remember  rightly,  did 
his  bit  toward  bringing  heaven  down  to  London,  since  London 
couldn't  be  taken  up  to  heaven.  Let  us  have  a  book  that  will  give 
us  the  language  of  work  with  the  language  of  literature,  by  whatever 
process  it  may  have  to  be  constructed,  with  whatever  financial  loss 
it  may  have  to  be  published.  Let  us  not  only  bring  the  classic 
down;  let  us  likewise  take  the  factory  up. 
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ORATION 


MAURICE  W.  MOE 
High  School,  Appleton,  Wisconsin 


The  day  of  the  pompous  old  High-School  "oration"  is  past,  at 
least  as  far  as  Appleton  High  School  is  concerned.  No  more  will 
fond  parents  and  friends  of  the  sweet  girl  graduate  be  forced  to 
listen  to  learned  advice  on  such  subjects  as  "The  Problem  of  Life," 
"Ambition,"  "Co-operation  versus  Competition,"  "Industry  and 
Success,"  and  "The  Highest  Aim  in  Life."  Considering  the  very 
hackneyed  nature  of  these  topics  and  the  multitude  of  graduates 
who  have  been  discomrsing  upon  them  for  decades,  their  loss  will 
not  be  deeply  felt-  What  to  supply  in  their  place  has  not  proved 
as  great  a  problem  as  might  be  supposed. 

In  the  first  place,  the  public  performance  on  commencement 
night  has  been  made  dramatic  rather  than  oratorical,  only  the  old 
salutatory  and  valedictory  having  been  retained.  For  the  past  two 
years  an  appropriate  morality  play  has  been  presented  which  has 
given  opportimity  for  a  large  proportion  of  the  graduating  class  to 
appear,  in  one  case  for  the  whole  class.  This  satisfies  the  natural 
dramatic  instinct  of  the  young  people  and  produces  at  the  same 
time  an  exceedingly  pleasing  entertainment. 

As  for  the  formal  piece  of  written  English  which  is  still  con- 
sidered necessary  for  graduation,  the  English  department  has  not 
remitted  this  requirement,  but  it  has  endeavored  to  turn  it  to  a 
more  or  less  practical  use.  First,  the  pr^aration  of  the  theme 
was  shoved  back  into  the  second  semester  of  the  Jimior  year. 
This  was  done  for  two  reasons.  The  "Senior  is  usually  the  busiest 
student  in  high  school  and  has  plenty  to  occupy  his  attention 
without  being  worried  by  the  looming  bugbear  of  his  commence- 
ment "oration."  Moreover,  he  has  very  often  finished  all  the 
English  courses  required,  and  having  no  direct  class  supervision 
in  English  he  would  have  to  take  his  "oration"  to  some  member 
of  the  English  staff,  burdening  both  the  teacher  and  himself  outside 
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of  dass  hours.  Putting  the  work  mto  the  form  of  a  long,  carefully 
prepared  theme  in  the  third-year  course  procures  the  best  of  class' 
supervision  and  brings  it  into  its  logical  place  in  the  study  of  the 
various  forms  of  discourse — ^that  of  expository  writing. 

As  this  Junior  theme,  as  we  call  it,  is  in  very  few  cases  to  be 
delivered  as  a  public  address,  the  student  is  largely  unhampered  in 
his  choice  of  subject,  in  his  manner  of  handling  it,  and  in  the  length 
at  which  he  may  treat  it.  He  no  longer  has  to  strive  for  the  gran- 
diloquent style  that  was  felt  so  necessary  in  the  old  oration  but 
may,  if  he  desires,  descend  to  the  most  intimate,  informal  manner 
of  expression,  even  to  the  point  of  colloquialism.  This  in  itself  is 
a  great  point  gained,  for  in  such  a  style  alone  can  the  ordinary 
student  be  expected  to  show  his  individuality.  In  taking  off  the 
limit  as  to  length,  we  frequently  make  it  possible  for  an  ambitious 
student  to  work  out  an  original  subject  in  a  manner  that  would 
be  impossible  if  he  were  arbitrarily  held  down  to  an  eight-himdred- 
or  thousand-word  limit. 

But  it  is  in  the  almost  unlimited  choice  of  subject  that  the  new 
system  brings  the  most  gratifying  results.  Many  students  of 
Junior  grade  have  fairly  well-defined  pet  theories,  interests,  and 
hobbies,  and  wherever  possible  they  are  urged  to  choose  their 
subject  along  these  lines.  Thus  we  obtained  this  year  some  very 
interesting  and  well-written  themes  on  "The  Boys'  Brigade  Move- 
ment," by  one  of  the  jimior  olficers  in  the  local  brigade;  on  "Paper- 
Making  in  Scotland,"  by  a  boy  who  has  actually  been  through  the 
Scottish  mills;  "Magazine  Illustration,"  by  a  yoimg  man  of  large 
artistic  promise;  and  on  "The  Development  of  the  Pianoforte," 
by  a  piano  student.  The  influence  of  vital  interest  could  be  seen 
in  every  one  of  these  themes;  and  with  the  exception  of  the  last, 
not  one  of  them  was  drawn  to  any  extent  from  book  sources. 

Another  set  of  topics  that  contains  an  imtold  lot  of  original  and 
interesting  material  deals  with  local  industries.  How  many  adults, 
to  say  nothing  of  high-school  students,  know  the  actual  inside 
workings  of  the  typical  ten-cent  store  ?  How  many  know  the  steps 
in  baking  bread  in  a  commercial  bakery?  or  in  the  preparation, 
bottling,  and  marketing  of  ginger  ale  and  pop  ?  How  many  could 
tell  just  how  the  local  "movie"  houses  get  their  films,  or  explain 
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from  actual  observation  the  action  and  construction  of  the  pro- 
jector ?  Whether  the  school  be  situated  in  a  large  dty  or  a  small 
town,  the  immediate  vicinity  will  furnish  dozens  of  these  real,  living 
themes  which  will  send  the  students  into  contact  with  actual  social 
and  economic  conditions  and  preclude  their  handing  in  a  rehash  of 
material  gained  from  books. 

More  important  than  any  of  these  considerations,  however,  is 
the  opportunity  afforded  the  teacher  for  vocational  guidance. 
Some  students  have  already  decided — or  think  they  have — on  the 
work  they  intend  to  take  up  after  high-school  or  college  days.  A 
thorough  investigation  of  this  line  of  work,  taking  into  account  the 
education,  the  preparation,  and  the  equipment,  moral,  mental,  and 
physical,  that  it  requires;  the  details  of  the  work  expected;  and 
the  ultimate  possibilities  of  advancement  and  success  in  life — all 
this  research  is  not  only  excellent  practice  in  collecting  and  organiz- 
ing theme  material,  but  it  has  a  decided  effect  on  the  student's 
attitude  toward  his  choice.  In  a  few  cases  where  he  has  made  the 
choice  from  fleeting  and  visionary  motives  without  coimting  the 
cost,  he  is  given  once  and  for  all  the  definite  conviction  that  this 
calling  is  not  for  him.  More  often,  however,  where  he  has  chosen 
wisely  and  with  due  regard  for  his  natural  aptitudes  and  capacity, 
he  is  enabled  to  look  over  the  field  of  his  future  work,  grasp  its 
possibilities,  and  settle  down  into  the  race  he  is  to  run  with  a 
firmer  determination  to  win. 

For  the  aimless  type  of  student  who  has  no  special  interest  or 
hobby  and  not  enough  grip  on  life  to  have  formed  any  idea  of  what 
he  is  going  to  do  for  a  living,  the  problem  is  a  harder  one,  but  even 
here  the  vocational  theme  may  be  of  some  benefit.  A  little  judi- 
cious questioning  on  the  part  of  the  instructor  will  reveal  at  least 
a  slight  leaning  in  some  one  direction,  and  a  vocational  subject 
arbitrarily  assigned  may  awaken  in  a  student  an  interest  that  he 
would  never  have  felt  in  ordinary  circumstances. 

And  thus  the  bugbear  of  the  old  graduation  orations  has  been 
lifted  alike  from  the  high-school  student  and  from  those  who  used 
to  have  to  correct  them  and  listen  to  them,  and  in  their  place  have 
been  substituted  vital  pieces  of  work  which  engage  the  interest  of - 
the  student  and  in  many  cases  give  him  a  new  aim  in  life. 
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One  year  ago  a  New  York  daily  paper  printed  a  dispatch  of 
which  the  following  is  an  approximate  copy: 

Not  one  of  a  dass  of  twenty-five  University  of rhetoric  students 

cotQd  spell  all  these  words  correctly:  accommodate,  dissipate,  disappoint, 
laboratory,  embarrassment,  athletics,  lose,  courtesy,  professor,  stopped,  pre* 
cede,  harass,  companies,  equipped,  development,  occurred,  interfered,  inferred, 
noticeable,  lovable,  Thackeray,  Macaulay,  proc^,  acknowledgment,  per- 
missible. 

Only  thirteen  made  a  passing  grade,  and  the  grades  ranged  from  44  to 
96.  Out  of  625  words  441  were  misspelled.  Nineteen  cotdd  not  spell 
"Macaulay." 

The  test  was  then  put  to  an  advanced  dass  of  Jimiors  and  Seniors,  but 
only  one  out  of  seven  could  spell  all  the  words. 

Is  it  impossible  to  teach  spelling  ? 

When  the  periodic  complaint  arises  from  the  colleges  that 
Freshmen  cannot  spell,  it  is  fair  to  ask  how  such  a  thing  is  possible. 
The  College  Entrance  Examination  Board  explicitly  states  that 
"however  accurate  in  subject-matter,  no  paper  will  be  considered 
satisfactory  if  seriously  defective  in  spelling."  The  college  cata- 
logues are  equally  emphatic  that  none  who  cannot  spell  need  hope 
to  enter.  Typical  are  the  following  statements:  "No  student 
will  be  passed  ....  whose  work  shows  serious  weakness  in  spel- 
ling" (Catalogue  of  the  University  of  Wisconsin);  "The  spelling, 
pimctuation,  and  capitalizing  must  be  correct"  (Catalogue  of  the 
University  of  Michigan). 

If  the  college  insists  that  the  candidate  shall  have  acquired  the 
ability  to  spell,  and  if  the  entrance  examination  tests  this  ability 
adequately,  the  conclusion  is  certain  that  there  is  no  such  creature 
as  a  Freshman  who  cannot  spell.  But  if  the  college  examiners 
do  not  hold  correct  spelling  in  quite  so  high  esteem  as  do  the  cata- 
logues, if  they  condone  bad  spelling  in  bluebooks  which  "show 
ability,"  if  there  is  no  fairly  fixed  and  constant  measure  of  what 
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constitutes  bad  spelling,  then  in  due  coiurse  the  candidate,  and 
possibly  also  his  school  instructor,  will  shape  his  action  accord- 
ingly. Colleges  have  with  complete  justice  demanded  that  schools 
shall  teach  boys  and  girls  to  spell.  Schools,  on  their  part,  have  with 
equal  justice  the  right  to  demand  that  the  colleges  shall  uphold 
them  in  the  task  which  they  are  willing  and  able  to  perform. 

It  is  not  the  purpose  of  this  paper  to  condone  or  excuse  the  short- 
comings of  schools  in  the  teaching  of  spelling,  but  to  suggest  how 
that  training  in  spelling  during  the  two  last  years  in  preparatory 
school  or  high  school  may  be  made  efficient.  For  the  boy  who  is 
going,  not  into  college,  but  into  business  has  even  greater  need  of 
internal  spelling-resources.  It  is  unfortunately  true  that  a  student 
often  comes  solidly  up  against  the  necessity  of  correct  spelling  for 
the  first  time  when  he  writes  a  letter  of  application  for  a  position. 
How  can  such  students  be  given  the  power  to  spell  the  words  they 
need  to  use,  and  also  the  internal  spelling-resources  to  meet  new 
conditions  and  needs?  Or,  in  other  words,  how  can  we  train 
boys  and  girls  during  their  last  two  years  at  preparatory  or  high 
school  so  that  they  may  meet  with  confidence  and  certainty  the 
requirements  of  college  or  the  world  of  affairs  ? 

It  is  not,  in  the  main,  a  question  of  presenting  new  words  with 
their  pronunciation  and  meaning.  The  average  age  of  students 
entering  college  is  eighteen — ^an  age  at  which  new  words  are  invad^ 
ing  their  vocabularies  from  many  collateral  studies  and  activities. 
It  is  the  problem  of  discovering  what  words  in  the  common  vocabu- 
lary of  a  boy  or  girl  of  seventeen  to  eighteen  are  most  frequently 
misspelled,  and  of  determining  the  most  effective  means  of  fixing 
these  forms  permanently  in  the  mind. 

One  of  Rice's  conclusions  from  his  investigation  of  the  teaching 
of  spelling  was  that  the  proper  spelling-text  should  contain  6,000- 
7,000  words.  The  average  written  vocabulary  of  a  boy  of  seven- 
teen to  eighteen  includes  not  more  than  3,000  words.  Dr.  W. 
Franklin  Jones,  in  his  valuable  investigation  of  the  material  of 
English  spelling,  showed  that  1,050  students  of  the  second  to  the 
eighth  grade  of  schools  in  Illinois,  Maryland,  Iowa,  and  South 
Dakota  possessed  a  joint  total  vocabulary  of  4,532  words.  The 
average  vocabulary  of  children  in  the  second  grade  was  521  words, 
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and  the  average  vocabulary  of  students  in  the  eighth  grade  was 
2,13s  words.  The  yearly  increment  to  the  child's  vocabulary  was 
greatest  between  the  eighth  and  the  ninth  year  of  the  child's  age. 
This  increment  showed  a  small  but  fairly  constant  annual  decrease 
to  the  age  of  fourteen.  Dr.  Jones's  study  showed  that  a  student 
misspelled  on  the  average  only  48  of  the  words  in  his  vocabulary. 
This  conclusion  is  corroborated  by  the  study  of  boys  of  seventeen 
to  eighteen*  The  average  number  of  misspelled  words  in  a  year's 
written  work  of  64  boys  was  39  and  the  greatest  number  of  mis- 
spellings was  82.  And  yet  some  of  us  still  inflict  upon  a  student 
of  seventeen  to  eighteen,  who  can  already  spell  the  vast  majority 
of  the  3,000  words  at  his  command,  a  daily  lesson  from  a  spelling- 
book  containing  6,000  different  words!  Methods  of  enlarging  the 
student's  vocabulary  are  aside  from  the  question  at  issue,  which 
is  to  teach  boys  to  spell  the  words  already  in  their  vocabulary.  A 
large  part  of  the  problem  is  solved  the  moment  we  know  what  words 
in  the  vocabularies  of  students  of  a  certain  age  are  most  frequently 
misspelled. 

MATERIAL 

In  order  to  arrive  at  this  knowledge,  the  carefully  preserved 
records  of  words  misspelled  in  actual  compositions  written  in  class 
for  the  past  fifteen  years  at  the  Hill  School  have  been  collated  and 
examined.  The  compositions  written  were  on  subjects  taken  from 
the  student's  experience,  from  his  general  knowledge,  and  from  his 
reading  in  literature.  The  digested  records  give  the  most  frequent 
misspellings  in  some  10,000,000  words  of  the  ordinary  vocabularies 
of  some  1,100  boys  of  the  average  age  of  seventeen  to  eighteen  in 
this  school.  These  were  arranged  in  order  of  frequency  of  occur- 
rence. It  was  foimd  that  900  words  exhausted  the  frequent 
misspellings. 

This  list  of  900  words  has  been  compared  with  the  list  of  4,532 
words  which  occur  in  the  joint  vocabularies  of  the  1,050  grade- 
school  students  investigated  by  Dr.  Jones.  The  purpose  of  this 
comparison  was  to  determine  how  many  of  the  words  belonging 
to  the  vocabularies  of  children  of  seven  to  thirteen  are  still  mis- 
spelled by  boys  of  seventeen  to  eighteen.  The  result  of  this 
comparison  may  be  given  in  the  form  of  a  table.    Opposite  each 
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grade  is  placed  a  percentage,  which  represents  the  proportion  of 
the  900  misspellings  common  with  boys  of  seventeen  to  eighteen, 
found  in  the  vocabulary  of  that  grade. 

Percent 

Second  grade  (not  over  eight  years  of  age) 14.4 

Third  grade  (not  over  nine  years  of  age) 18. 7 

Fourth  grade  (not  over  ten  years  of  age) 24.0 

Fifth  grade  (not  over  eleven  years  of  age) 29. 5 

Sixth  grade  (not  over  twelve  years  of  age) 36. 9 

Seventh  grade  (not  over  thirteen  years  of  age) 43.0 

Eighth  grade  (not  over  foiirteen  years  of  age) 50. 7 

Now  the  significance  of  this  comparison  lies  in  this  fact — that 
it  shows  that  about  50  per  cent  of  the  most  commonly  misspelled 
words  of  boys  of  seventeen  to  eighteen  do  not  exist  at  all  in  the 
vocabularies  of  students  of  eight  to  fourteen.  Again,  Dr.  Jones 
prints  a  list  of  ''One  Himdred  Spelling  Demons  of  the  English 
Language."  Forty-seven  per  cent  of  this  list  has  vanished  from 
the  demonology  in  the  swift  passing  of  four  years!  Another  con- 
clusion drawn  by  Dr.  Jones  from  his  very  useful  investigation  was 
the  following:  "The  words  having  the  distinction  of  being  the  most 
frequently  misspelled  three  words  are  'which/  'there/  and  'their.' 
These  words  are  apparently  the  arch-demons  of  English  spelling." 
True  of  children  below  the  age  of  fourteen,  the  conclusion  is  quite 
untrue  of  boys  of  seventeen  to  eighteen.  "Which"  has  entirely 
disappeared  from  the  trouble-making  words;  ^d  170  words  are 
now  more  frequently  misspelled  than  either  "there"  or  "their." 

The  conclusions  to  be  drawn  from  this  comparison  are  clear. 
If  we^are  to  teach  spelling  efficiently  and  economically,  we  must 
teach  it  from  texts  ^carefully  adapted  to  the  needs  of  the  students 
imder  our  care,  as  determined  by  the  vocabularies  which  they 
actually  use. 

Three  years  ago  this  list  of  words  was  made  the  foundation  of 
the  spelling-instruction  for  our  boys^  the  age  of  seventeen  to 
eighteen.  As  a  concrete  test  of  its^rative  efficiency  the  list  of 
words  printed  at  the  beginning  of  tUJKticle  was,  without  warning  or 
preparation,  given  to  the  whole^pis  of  64  boys.  These  students, 
it  should  be  said,  imlike  the  unwersity  students  to  whom  the  test 
was  originally  given,  had  no  specific  reason  for  knowing  the  two 
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proper  names  (Thackeray,  Macaulay)  included  in  the  list;  never- 
theless the  complete  list  was  given  as  it  stands.  The  results  of  the 
test  were  as  follows:  Four  of  the  64  spelled  all  the  words  correctly. 
No  student  failed  to  attain  the  passing  grade  of  the  College  Entrance 
Examination  Board,  and  the  average  of  the  whole  class  was  a  frac- 
tion below  82  per  cent.  It  should  be  added  that  all  the  words  (with 
the  exception  of  the  proper  names)  occur  in  our  list  of  900  wordSj 
but  only  3  of  the  25  are  among  the  50  most  commonly  misspelled 
by  boys  of  seventeen  to  eighteen. 

While  the  conditions  imder  which  spelling  is  taught  in  different 
schools  vary  within  wide  limits,  it  may  be  suggestive  to  indicate 
the  means  that  have  been  found  most  efficacious  in  teaching 
thoroughly  the  forms  of  these  900  words. 

METHOD 

1.  The  investigations  of  Rice  and  Comman  brought  the  so- 
called  spelling-drill  into  discredit  with  many  teachers  who  did  not 
perhaps  observe  that  the  whole  weight  of  the  argument  was  against 
a  certain  kind  of  drill.  Dr.  Wallin,  on  the  other  hand,  has  shown 
what  good  results  were  obtained  in  the  Cleveland  schools  from  drills 
which  retained  the  students'  attention.  How  are  we,  indeed,  to 
attain  to  the  automatic  association  of  certain  visual  signs  wth 
certain  sounds  except  by  practice  and  drill?  The  900  words 
referred  to  are  not  new  to  the  users;  their  meaning  and  their  pro- 
nunciation (with  few  exceptions)  are  familiar,  for  they  are  already  in 
the  boys'  vocabulary.  It  is  the  form  which  must  be  fixed,  and  this 
can  be  done  only  by  constantly  repeated,  attentive  effort — drill  of  an 
intelligent  sort.  In  practice  25  words  are  studied  for  each  of  the 
three  weekly  English  recitations.  The  entire  list  is  thus  covered 
three  times  during  the  school  year.  Not  more  than  six  minutes 
of  each  recitation  (i.e.,  eighteen  minutes  a  week)  is  devoted  to  ques- 
tion, examination,  or  comment  on  the  spelling-lesson  of  the  day. 

2.  From  boys'  testimony  taken  at  various  times  in  the  last 
three  years  it  is  evident  that  only  four  spelling-rules  are  of  any 
actual  practical  value.  Of  these  the  two  used  most  frequently 
by  the  student  are,  first,  the  rule  for  doubling  the  final  consonant 
before  a  suffix,  and  second,  the  rule  for  fe,  ei.  It  will  be  noticed 
that  4  of  the  25  words  in  the  test  group  given  above  are  solved  by 
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the  application  of  the  first  of  these  rules,  a  rule  which  will  fail 
a  student  very  seldom.  It  has  therefore  been  in3isted  that  boys 
shall  absolutely  know  and  be  able  to  apply  at  any  time  the  four 
mo3t  useful  spelling-rules,  which  would  in  themselves  spell  7  of 
the  25  words  in  the  test  list. 

3.  But  anyone  who  has  examined  college-entrance  examination 
papers  in  English  knows  that  a  large  number  of  the  words  mis- 
spelled (from  the  writer's  observation  more  than  20  per  cent)  find 
their  place  in  no  speller  that  ever  was  or  will  be.  This  is  because 
they  are  mistakes  either  in  the  form  of  the  possessive  case  or  in  the 
compounding  of  words.  It  has  been  our  practice,  therefore,  to 
deal  with  these  errors  en  bloCy  to  make  sure  that  students  under- 
stand the  principle  of  word-compoimding  and  of  the  possessive 
case;  and,  more  important,  to  give  them  constant  practice  in  the 
application  of  these  principles. 

4.  It  must  be  remembered  that  in  teaching  the  proper  material 
for  our  students— in  this  case  the  given  900  words — ^we  are  not 
teaching  de  naWy  but  we  have  first  to  destroy  bad  habits,  and  then 
to  form  good  ones.  Time  and  patience,  then,  are  all-important. 
The  essence  of  good  corrective  work  is  individual  teaching.  Indeed, 
it  is  not  enough  to  determine  what  words  are,  on  the  average,  most 
frequentiy  misspelled  by  students  of  a  certain  age.  We  must 
determine  the  words  progressively  misspelled  by  each  student. 
The  ideal  spelling-book  has  never  been  compiled,  and  never  will  be, 
for  it  is  an  individual  spelling-book.  To  attain  this  end,  students 
are  required  to  keep  a  record  of  their  misspellings,  enter  them  at 
stated  times  in  individual  record-books  kept  by  the  instructor, 
and  twice  a  year  to  confer  with  him  over  these  words.  At  that 
time  particularly  the  teacher  can  diagnose  special  cases  of  failure, 
due  sometimes  to  defective  vision,  poor  auditory  memory,  or  plain 
inability  to  read  aloud. 

5.  The  whole  problem  of  spelling  in  the  last  two  years  of  prepara- 
tory or  high  school  is  complicated  by  the  fact,  that  among  our  stu- 
dents we  have  some  8  or  10  per  cent  of  what  have  been  termed 
"constitutional"  bad  spellers — students  who  have  somehow  pro- 
gressed without  eradication  of  their  difficulties.  It  is  sometimes 
found  that  a  boy  who  is  a  "chronic  bad  speller"  in  English  has  no 
such  difficulty  in  French  or  Latin.    Sudi  a  case  can  usually  be 
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accounted  for  by  faulty  training  in  earlier  years.  Lay  and  Pohlman 
have  made  it  probable  that  during  the  earlier  years  spelling  should 
be  taught  by  combined  appeal  to  motor  memory  (articulatory  and 
graphic),  together  with  visual  and  auditory;  and  that  the  visual 
memory  improves  as  the  child  approaches  maturity,  and  finally 
becomes  the  chief  resource  of  the  adult.  Boys  who  have  been 
badly  trained  in  spelling  in  their  early  years  begin  Latin  when 
visual  memory  is  stronger,  and  so  have  less  difficulty  with  it  than 
with  their  English,  in  which  bad  habits  have  first  to  be  eradicated. 
In  practice  these  "chronic  bad  spellers"  are  segregated  with  others 
in  a  "special  spelling  class"  which  meets  for  not  more  than  ten 
minutes,  five  times  a  week,  for  special  drill.  W.  W.  Charters  has 
already  shown  the  excellent  results  to  be  obtained  from  a  "spelling 
hospital."  Jn  this  special  spelling  class  there  are  always  the  50  or 
60  boys  who,  at  the  time,  are  the  worst  spellers  of  the  360  students. 
Such  a  hospital  is  essential  in  every  school. 

For,  after  all,  the  main  cause  of  bad  spelling  is  plain  careless- 
ness. Make  a  boy  see  that  it  is  necessary  for  him  to  learn  to  spell, 
oblige  him  to  make  a  friend  of  the  dictionary,  and  he  will  learn. 
Students  are  frequently  excused  from  the  special  spelling  class 
after  two  weeks  on  the  score  of  a  perfect  record,  and  go  out  of  it 
with  a  new  sense  of  the  importance  of  the  correct  form  of  the 
words  they  write.  "Impossible  to  teach  spelling?"  Not  at  all. 
The  most  stubborn  cases  of  "inability  to  spell"  will  yield  to  intel- 
ligent, persistent  effort;  but  it  must  be  the  combined  effort  of  master 
and  boy. 

The  titles  of  the  articles  referred  to  are: 
J.  M.  Rice.    "The  Futility  of  the  Spelling  Grind,"  Forum,  XXm  (1897), 

163  ff.,  409  ff. 
W.  W.  Charters.    "'The  Spelling  Hospital/  in  the  High  School,"  School 

Review,  XVIII  (1910),  192  ff. 
J.  E.  Wallace  Wallin,  Ph.D.    "Has  the  Drill  Become  Obsolescent  ?  "    Journal 

of  Educational  Psychology,  1  (1910),  200  ff. 
W.  A.  Lay.    ExperimenUUe  Didakiik,  3d  ed.,  1910. 
Pohlman.    ExperimenUUe  Beitr&ge  zur  Lehre  vom  Gedachniss,  1905. 
W.  Franklin  Jones,  Ph.D.    Concrete  Investigation  of  the  Material  of  English 

Spelling.    Published  by  the  University  of  South  Dakota,  November,  1913. 
O.  P.  Comman.    Spelling  in  the  Elementary  School,  1902. 
W.  A.  Cook  and  M.  V.  O'Shea,  The  Child  and  His  SpeUing. 
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A  BRIEF  SUMMARY  OF  THE  FORTHCOMING  REPORT  OF  THE 
NATIONAL  JOINT  COMMITTEE  ON  THE  REORGANIZATION 
OF  HIGH-SCHOOL  ENGLISH 


For  over  five  years  a  committee^  known  as  the  Joint  Committee  on  the 
Reoi:ganization  of  High-School  English,  and  representing  both  the  National 
Education  Association  and  the  National  Coimdl  of  Teachers  of  English, 
has  been  gathering  material  for  a  report  on  the  improvement  of  instruction 
in  the  vernacular.'  The  report  is  nearing  completion  and  will  be  available 
in  three  forms:  (i)  the  brief  summary  that  appears  below;*  (2)  a  longer 
summary,  to  be'  published  as  a  part  of  the  report  of  the  Commission  on 
Secondary  Education;  (3)  a  bulletin  of  about  350  pages,  to  be  published 
by  the  United  States  Bureau  of  Education.  The  nature  of  the  report  as  a 
whole  may  be  inferred  from  its  table  of  contents,  which  is  as  follows: 
(i) "  The  Movement  for  a  Reorganization  of  the  English  Course  " ;  (2)  "  The 
New  Point  of  View";  (3)  "Aims  and  Organization  of  the  Course"; 
(4)  "Typical  Subject-Matter  in  Literature  and  Composition  for  Junior 
and  Senior  High  Schools";  (5)  "General  Reading";  (6)  "The  Library"; 
(7)  "Classroom  Equipment";  (8)  "Articulation  with  the  Elementary 
School";  (9)  "Separation  of  the  Teaching  of  Literature  and  the  Teaching 
of  Composition";  (10)  "Size  and  Number  of  Classes";  (11)  "Extra- 
Classroom  Activities";  (12)  "Preparation  of  Teachers";  (13)  "Co- 
operation of  Departments";  (14)  "Differentiation  of  Courses"; 
(15)  "Measures  of  Attainment";  (16)  "Economy  of  Time";  (17)  Bibliog- 
raphy. 

>  The  membership  of  the  committee  is  as  follows:  James  Fleming  Hosic,  chairman, 
head  of  the  Department  of  English,  Chicago  Nonnal  College,  Chicago,  HI.;  Allan  Abbott, 
assistant  professor  of  English,  Teachers  College,  Columbia  University,  New  York  City; 
Elizabeth  G.  Barbour,  head  of  the  Department  of  English,  Girls'  High  School,  Louisville, 
Ky.;  Mary  D.  Bradford,  superintendent  of  schools,  Kenosha,  Wis.;  Emma  J.  Breck, 
head  of  the  Department  of  English,  University  High  School,  Oakland,  CaL;  C.  C.  Certain, 
professor  of  rhetoric.  Polytechnic  Institute,  Auburn,  Ala.;  Randolph  T.  Congdon,  field 
agent.  State  Department  of  Education,  Albany,  N.Y.;  Mary  £.  Courtenay,  teacher  of 
English  and  oral  expression,  Englewood  High  School,  Chicago,  Ql.;  Joseph  V.  Denney, 
dean  of  the  College  of  Arts,  Philosophy,  and  Science,  Ohio  State  University,  Colmnbus, 
Ohio;  Charles  W.  Evans,  supervisor  of  English,  East  Orange,  N.J.;  Mary  B.  Fontaine, 
supervisor  of  English,  Charleston,  W.Va.;   Allison  Gaw,  head  of  the  Department  of 

*  Sold  in  quantities  at  75  cents  a  hundred,  six  dollars  a  thousand,  carriage  prepaid. 
Apgfy  to  the  chairman  of  the  conmdttee. 
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THE  POINT  or  VIEW  OF  THE  COMMITTEE 

1.  The  coUege-preparatory  function  of  the  high  school  is  a  minor  one. 
Hence  the  high-school  course  in  English  should  be  organized  primarily  with 
reference  to  basic  personal  and  social  needs.  School  life  that  is  genuine  and 
hearty  is  the  only  satisfactory  preparation  for  either  "life"  or  college. 

2.  The  chief  problem  of  articidation  is  with  the  elementary  school  and 
can  best  be  solved  by  regarding^  the  seventh,  eighth,  and  ninth  grades  as  the 
first  stage  of  high-school  work. 

3.  A  varying  social  background  must  now  be  assumed  and  provided 
for.  Nevertheless,  the  chief  elements  of  the  English  course  are  universal 
and  may  furnish  typical  experiences  for  all. 

4.  English  is  not  a  merely  formal  subject,  capable  of  being  mastered 
at  a  certain  point  in  the  curriculum  and  then  dropped.  Life  and  language 
grow  together;  hence  the  study  of  English  should  continue  throughout  the 
school  period.  Only  so  much  of  technique  should  be  taught  at  any  one 
time  as  will  actually  enable  pupils  to  improve  their  use  and  understanding 
of  the  vernacular. 

5.  Language  is  social  in  nature;  therefore  the  study  of  English  should 
appeal  to  pupils  by  reason  of  actual  social  use  and  recognized  social  value. 
Composition  should  be  regarded  as  a  sincere  attempt  to  communicate 
ideas,  and  literature,  both  classic  and  modem,  should  become  an  expression 
of  the  pupil's  own  interests  and  ideals  and  an  interpretation  of  his  own 
experience. 

English,  University  of  Southern  California,  Los  Angeles,  CaL;  Maiy  £.  Hall,  librarian, 
Girls'  High  School,  Brooklyn,  N.Y.;  W.  Wilbur  Hatfield,  instructor  in  English,  Chicago 
Normal  College,  Chicago,  HI.;  Benjamin  A.  Heydrick,  head  of  the  Department  of  Eng- 
lish, ffigh  School  of  Conmierce,  New  York  City;  Helen  Hill,  librarian,  William  Penn 
ffiffh  School,  Philadtiphia,  Pa.;  Alfred  M.  Hitchcock,  head  of  the  Department  of  English, 
Public  ^h  School,  Hartford,  Conn.;  Cornelia  Steketee  Hulst,  head  of  the  Department 
of  English,  Central  High  School,  Grand  R^ids,  Mich.;  Walter  J.  Hunting,  superintendent 
of  schools,  Carson  City,  Nev.;  William  D.  Lewis,  principal,  William  Penn  High  School,. 
Philadelphia,  Pa.;  Ortxm  Lowe,  assistant  superintendent  of  Allegheny  County  schools, 
Wilkinsbuig,  Pa.;  E.  H.  Kemper  McComb,  head  of  the  Department  of  English,  Manual 
Training  Kgh  School,  Indianapolis,  Ind.;  May  McEitrick,  assistant  principal  and  head 
of  the  Department  of  English,  East  Technical  High  School,  Cleveland,  Ohio;  Edwin 
L.  Miller,  princ^Md,  Northwestern  High  School,  Detroit,  Mich.;  Minnie  E.  Porter, 
teacher  of  English,  Emerson  School,  Gary,  Ind.;  Edwin  T.  Reed,  college  editor,  Agricul- 
tural College,  Corvallis,  Ore.;  Edwin  T.  Shurter,  professor  of  public  speaking,  Univer- 
sity of  Texas,  Austin,  Tex.;  Elmer  W.  Smith,  professor  of  rhetoric  and  public  speaking, 
Colgate  University,  Hamilton,  N.Y.;  Charln  S.  Thomas,  head  of  the  Department  of 
English,  Newton  High  School,  Newtonville,  Mass.;  Harriet  A.  Wood,  public-school 
librarian,  Portland,  Ore. 
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6.  The  study  of  English  as  a  training  for  efficient  work  should  be  dis- 
tinguished from  the  study  of  it  as  a  preparation  for  the  wholesome  enjoy- 
ment  of  leisure.  This  will  make  possible  that  co-operation  of  all  departments 
which  is  essential  in  establishing  good  habits  of  reading,  of  thought,  and  of 
expression. 

7.  The  conducting  of  a  school  paper  and  the  oiganization  of  literary  and 
dramatic  clubs  should  be  encouraged  and  directed  because  of  the  oppor- 
tunity they  afford  for  free  play  of  the  mind  and  practice  in  expression. 
The  spirit  of  the  club — and  of  the  laboratory  and  the  shop  as  well — should 
animate  the  English  classroom  itself.  This  is  now  much  hindered  in  the  cities 
by  the  excessive  number  of  pupils  imposed  upon  the  teacher.  A  second 
limitation  to  free,  individual  effort  is  f oimd  in  the  absence  of  suitable  libraries 
and  reading-rooms.    Good  English  work  requires  adequate  equipment. 

8.  The  supreme  essential  to  success  in  high-school  English,  however, 
is  neither  the  course  nor  the  conditions,  but  the  properly  trained  teacher. 
He  should  be  a  professional  imbued  with  the  amateur  spirit,  having  good 
scholarship,  mature  judgment,  rational  educational  standards,  and  objective 
methods  of  measuring  results. 

THE  AIMS  OF  HIGH-SCHOOL  ENGLISH 

English  comprises  two  subjects,  composition  and  literature.  These  are 
complementary  to  each  other  but  by  no  means  entirely  identical,  either  in 
aim  or  in  method. 

The  chief  aim  of  composition  teaching  is  to  develop  the  power  of  dear, 
logical  thinking  and  of  effective  communication  of  ideas;  it  seeks  to  supply 
the  pupil  with  an  indispensable  tool  for  both  public  and  private  uses.  In 
conmion  with  other  studies,  composition  also  develops  power  of  observation, 
imagination,  and  inference  and  makes  substantial  additions  to  one's  stores 
of  useful  knowledge  and  his  range  of  ideas  and  interests.  It  involves 
guidance  in  gathering,  selecting,  organizing,  and  presenting  ideas  for  the 
sake  of  infonning,  persuading,  entertaining,  or  inspiring  others.  It  recog- 
nizes that  good  speech  demands  a  sense  for  established  idiom,  distinct 
and  natural  articulation,  correct  pronunciation,  and  the  use  of  an  agreeable 
and  well-managed  voice;  that  good  writing  demands  a  laige  vocabulary, 
a  clear  and  vigorous  style,  and  finnness  and  flexibility  in  the  construction  of 
sentences  and  paragraphs;  also  correctness  as  to  details  of  form,  namely,  a 
firm  and  legible  handwriting,  correct  spelling,  correctness  of  granunar  and 
idiom,  and  observance  of  the  ordinary  rules  for  the  use  of  capitals  and 
punctuation. 

The  auns  of  literature-teaching  are  to  quicken  the  spirit  and  kindle  the 
imagination  of  the  pupil,  open  up  to  him  the  potential  significance  and 
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beauty  of  life,  and  form  in  him  the  habit  of  turning  to  good  books  for  com- 
panionship. It  involves  guidance  in  the  gaining  of  a  clear  first  impression 
of  a  book  as  a  whole,  the  thoughtful  consideration  of  parts  in  relation  to 
the  whole,  and  a  vivid  realization  of  the  meaning  of  both  the  parts  and  the 
whole  in  terms  of  the  reader's  own  experience  and  imagination.  It  recog- 
nizes that  good  reading  requires  a  definite  understanding  as  to  the  purpose 
to  be  realized  by  the  reading,  whether  only  knowledge  of  essentials,  inti- 
mate familiarity  with  details,  or  acquaintance  with  certain  selected  facts; 
the  habit  of  careful  observation,  reflection,  and  oi:ganization;  and,  in  the 
case  of  oral  rendering,  an  accurate  and  S3rmpathetic  interpretation  of  the 
meaning  through  well-controlled  voice  and  manner. 

THE  ORGANIZATION  OF  THE  COUSSE 

In  the  fact,  already  stated,  that  the  acquisition  of  ideas  and  the  develop- 
ment of  skill,  habits,  ideals,  and  attitudes  which  the  English  studies  are 
designed  to  provide  for  have  reference  to  the  two  chief  aspects  of  life — work 
and  leisure, production  and  play— maybe  found  the  basis  for  a  vital  and 
economical  organization  of  the  English  course.  The  study  of  books  of  an 
informational  or  persuasive  character  should  support  the  study  of  oral  and 
written  expression  for  utilitarian  purposes;  likewise  the  practice  of  literary 
or  creative  composition,  of  reading  aloud,  and  of  dramatizing  should  aid 
the  appreciative  reading  of  novels,  dramas,  essays,  and  poems.  The 
terms  composition  and  literature  are  used  to  designate  these  two  tjrpes  of 
activities  in  this  report;  they  should  represent  separate  units  with  equal 
credits  in  the  high-school  course. 

THE  SUBJECT-MATTER  OE  COMPOSITION 

Ideas  to  be  expressed  and  the  theory  of  how  to  express  them  effectively 
together  constitute  the  subject-matter  of  composition.  The  teacher's 
first  duty  is  to  seize  upon  or  create  a  situation  actually  conducive  to  sincere 
communication;  his  next,  to  inspire  and  guide  the  pupil  in  using  facts, 
inferences,  and  imaginary  conceptions  to  produce  on  other  minds  the 
effects  sought;  his  k^t,  to  instruct  the  pupil  in  those  principles  of  the  art 
of  composition  which  will  make  the  practice  of  it  as  fruitfid  as  possible. 
Putting  the  last  first,  either  in  time  or  in  importance,  cultivates  slavish 
imitation  rather  than  initiative,  and  results  in  knowledge  that  b  merely 
formal  instead  of  knowledge  bom  of  experience  and  reflection. 

The  course  in  composition  must  be  laid  out,  then,  primarily  with 
reference  to  the  expressional  activities  of  the  pupils  of  the  school,  not  with 
reference  to  the  logic  of  rhetorical  theory.  Necessary  facts  and  principles 
of  grammar  and  rhetoric  must,  of  course,  be  thoroughly  learned,  but,  even 
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in  the  senior  high  school,  the  entire  system  of  such  fax:ts  and  principles 
which  it  is  wise  to  build  up  is  comparatively  small.  The  gauge  is  the  pupil's 
own  range  of  observation,  power  of  abstraction,  and  capacity  for  practical 
application.  This  limitation  should  be  observed,  not  only  in  the  larger 
matters  of  structure  and  style,  but  also  in  such  minor  elements  of  correct- 
ness as  grammatical  inflection,  punctuation,  and  spelling.  With  proper 
emphasis  on  the  essentials,  instruction  in  correct  form  may  be  made  to 
keep  pace  with  the  expansion  of  the  pupil's  thought.  This  implies  a 
distinct  advance  in  the  theory  of  composition  from  year  to  year. 

Subjects  for  oral  and  written  composition  should  be  drawn  nudnly  from 
the  pupil's  own  life  and  experience  in  the  home,  the  school,  and  the  com- 
munity. The  individual  should  be  encouraged  to  draw  upon  his  peculiar 
resources  and  to  exploit  his  dominant  interests.  These  will  vary  from  time 
to  time  and  from  place  to  place;  hence  only  the  general  fields  within  which 
proper  topics  for  treatment  may  be  sought  can  be  indicated  in  any  course  of 
study  or  textbook.  The  best  results  will  flow  from  encouraging  each  pupil 
to  form  a  specific  project  or  point  of  view  with  r^ard  to  a  limited  subject 
to  be  presented  to  a  particular  audience,  to  observe  how  well  he  succeeds 
in  his  purpose,  and  to  learn  from  the  successes  and  failures  of  himself  and 
his  classmates  what  the  most  effective  methods  of  communication  are. 
Writing  should  frequently  be  done  in  school  under  the  supervision  of  the 
teacher,  and  provision  should  be  made  for  conference  between  the  teacher 
and  each  individual  pupil. 

THE  SX7BJECT-MATTEK  OF  IITERATUSE 

Novels,  plays,  and  poems  for  class  study  or  individual  reading  by  high- 
school  pupils  should  be  selected  with  reference  to  what  the  pupils  can 
bring  to  them  as  well  as  with  reference  to  what  they  are  expected  to  get 
out  of  them.  In  the  end,  the  stable  portion  of  the  literature  course  will 
consist  of  books  of  universal  human  interest  that  appeal  strongly  and 
increasingly  to  the  pupils,  provided  the  pupils  gain  adequate  familiarity 
with  them  by  means  of  repeated  reading  under  the  wise  leadership  of 
stimulating,  tactful,  and  enthusiastic  teachers.  With  increasing  freedom 
to  serve  their  constituencies,  high-school  teachers  and  principals  are  com- 
ing to  know  more  and  more  certainly  what  these  books  are  and  how  to 
distribute  them  according  to  their  intrinsic  difficulty.  They  should  be 
supplemented  with  a  variety  of  selections,  old  and  new,  to  give  the  pupil 
an  adaptable  method  of  reading,  a  catholic  taste,  and  a  discriminating 
judgment.  With  maturing  years,  as  first-hand  acquaintance  with  literary 
works  justifies  it,  knowledge  of  biography  and  of  literary  and  social  history 
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should  be  brought  to  bear  and  systematized.  Such  knowledge  should 
not,  however,  be  sought  primarily  as  an  end  in  itself,  and  it  should  never 
be  expected  to  assume  more  than  modest  proportions. 

The  continuity  of  the  literature  course  should  depend  chiefly,  not 
upon  chronology  or  the  logical  develc^ment  of  the  theory  of  literary  form, 
but  upon  the  relating  of  each  piece  xeaA  to  the  maturing  experience  of  the 
pupil.  In  the  senior  high  school,  however,  distinct  advantage  may  be 
gained  from  reading  consecutively  several  pieces  of  the  same  type,  as 
drama,  for  example,  in  order  to  habituate  the  pupQ  in  the  interpretation  of 
that  type.  Likewise,  pieces  belonging  to  a  certain  period  may  gain  added 
force  and  interest  from  association  with  each  other.  But  neither  type- 
study  nor  period-study  should  be  made  the  occasion  for  generalizations 
necessarily  meaningless  to  the  pupils. 

ARTICULATION  WITH  THE  ELEMENTARY  SCHOOL 

At  the  end  of  the  sixth  grade  pupils  should  be  able:  (i)  to  express 
clearly  and  consecutively,  either  in  speech  or  in  writing,  ideas  which  are 
familiar  and  firmly  grasped;  (2)  to  avoid  gross  granunatical  errors;  (3)  to 
compose  and  mail  a  letter;  (4)  to  spell  their  own  written  vocabulary; 
(5)  to  read  silently  and  after  one  reading  to  reproduce  the  substance  of  a 
simple  short  story,  news  item,  or  lesson;  (6)  to  read  aloud  readily  and 
intelligently  simple  news  items,  lessons  from  textbooks,  or  literature  of 
such  difficulty  as  ''The  Ride  of  Paul  Revere,"  or  Dickens'  A  Christmas 
Carol;  (7)  to  quote  accurately  and  imderstandingly  several  short  poems, 
such  as  Bennet's  ''The  Flag  Goes  By"  and  Emerson's  "The  Moimtain  and 
the  Squirrel."  Building  upon  the  attainments  which  the  elementary- 
school  pupils  are  found  to  possess,  each  high  school  should  organize  a  course 
in  English  in  accordance  with  the  aims  and  principles  set  forth  above. 
The  details  of  .such  a  course  will  of  necessity  be  varied  to  satisfy  the  require- 
ments of  different  communities.  A  highly  condensed  outline  of  such  a 
course  follows. 

A  Suggestive  Outline  of  the  High-Schqol  Course  in  English 
Composition  and  literature,  alternately  by  semesters  or  by  shorter  periods, 
five  recitations  or  conferences  a  week.    General  reading  by  individuals  throughout. 
Equal  emphasis  upon  speaking  and  writing^  and  upon  oral  and  silent  reading. 
Promotion  based  upon  qualitative  standards. 

GRADE  vn 
A.  Compositum. — (i)  Material  and  Motive:  Topics  from  recreation;  work 
in  school  and  out;  observation  of  processes,  scenes,  and  objects;  occupations; 
books;  imagination.    (3)  Form:  Narratives,  explaiuitions,  descriptions,  letters; 
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grammar,  including  subject  and  predicate,  object,  predicate  noun  or  adjective, 
recognition  of  the  parts  of  qieech  by  chief  function  of  each,  inflection  of  nouns 
and  personal  pronouns  for  number  and  case,  the  idea  of  tense,  clauses  and  phrases 
as  groups  with  functions  of  single  words;  spelling  of  words  used;  necessary 
ptmctuation.  (3)  Results:  Sentence-sense;  larger  vocabulary;  increased  power 
of  observation,  organization,  and  expression;  correctness;  broader  interests  and 
knowledge  of  environment. 

B.  Literature. — (i)  Material  for  Class  Work:  Shorter  poems  of  Longfellow  and 
Whittier;  MUes  Standish  or  Evangeline;  The  Great  Stone  Pace,  Rip  Van  Winkle, 
and  the  Legend  of  Sleepy  Hollow;  Treasure  Island  or  The  Gold  Bug;  Stories  of 
King  Arthur;  the  Jungle  Books,    (a)  Individual  Reading:  List  provided* 

GSADE  vm 

A.  Composition, — (i)  Material  and  Motive:  As  in  Grade  VII  plus  dvic  ques- 
tions; imaginary  joume3rs;  admirable  characters  in  life  or  in  books;  questions  of 
school  life;  trips.  (2)  Form:  Expositions,  narratives,  descriptions,  conversations, 
discussions,  letters;  grammar,  including  essential  elements  of  the  sentence  (subject, 
predicate,  modifiers,  connectives),  clauses  as  parts  of  compoimd  and  complex 
sentences,  common  and  proper  nouns,  classes  of  pronouns,  person,  number,  and 
voice  of  verbs,  comparison  and  classification  of  adjectives  and  adverbs,  choice  of 
prepositions,  conjimctions  as  co-ordinating  and  subordinating;  planning  of 
themes;  manipulation  of  sentences;  spelling,  ptmctuation.  (3)  Results:  Greater 
variety  of  sentence  structure;  better  paragraphs;  larger  vocabulary  and  better 
choice  of  words;  enlarged  power  to  gather,  organize,  and  present  ideas;  interest 
in  vocations  and  in  public  questions. 

B.  Literature. — (i)  Material  for  Class  Work:  Poems  of  Holmes,  Lanier, 
Riley,  Field;  Snow-Bound;  Lay  of  the  Last  Minstrel  or  Horatius;  Tales  of  a 
Wayside  Inn  and  Norse  Myths;  Last  of  the  Mohicans,  Kidnapped,  Captains 
Courageous,  or  Rebecca  of  Sunnyhrook  Farm;  Midsummer-Night's  Dream  or  the 
Tempest;  Franklin's  Autobiography;  Warner's  In  the  Wilderness.  (2)  Individual 
Reading:  List  provided. 

GRADE  DC 

A.  Composition. — (i)  Material  and  Motive:  As  before;  also  particular 
vocations,  current  events.  (2)  Form:  Grammar  as  needed  to  complete  a  working 
knowledge  to  assist  composition  and  reading  but  without  attempting  scientific 
completeness;  most  available  means  of  attaining  clearness,  force,  and  interest  in 
composition  presented  informally;  chief  features  of  explanation  and  narrative 
learned  inductively;  social  letters  for  various  occasions;  spelling;  word-structure; 
punctuation.  (3)  Results:  Ability  to  avoid  or  correct  any  ordinary  error  in 
granunar  and  to  improve  expression  by  varying  grammatical  structure;  the 
foimdation  of  a  system  of  rhetorical  theory;  facility  in  writing  sodal  letters; 
increased  power  of  thought  and  of  expression;  broader  interests. 

B.  Literature. — (i)  Material  for  Class  Work:  Narrative  poems  such  as 
"Atlanta's  Race,"  "The  White  Ship,"  "Herv6  Riel,"  "The  Courtin',"  "The  Lady 
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of  the  Lake";  lyric  poems  such  as  Shelley's  "To  a  Skylaik,"  Emerson's  "Concord 
Hymn/'  Keats's  "On  First  Looking  into  Chapman's  Homer,"  Whitman's  "My 
Captain,"  Poe's  "To  Helen,"  Garland's  "The  Wind  in  the  Pines";  short  stories 
such  as  Poe's  Purloined  Later,  Hawthorne's  AmbUious  Guest,  O.  Hemy's  The 
Chaparral  Prince,  Davis'  GaUegher,  Brown's  Parmer  EH's  VacaHon,  Hale's  The 
Man  wiihotU  a  Country;  Ivanhae,  Quenlin  Durward,  or  Kim;  Julius  Caesar; 
Irving^s  Christmas  Sketches;  Palmer's  Homer's  Odyssey  or  Bryant's  Iliad  (in  part), 
with  related  mjrths  and  legends.    (2)  Individual  reading:  List  provided. 

GRADE  X 

A.  Composition. — (i)  Material  and  Motive:  As  in  Grade  DC  plus  new  school 
studies,  social  relations,  knowledge  of  the  world's  work  and  play.  (3)  Form: 
Building  of  paragraphs;  sentence  manipulation,  particularly  clearness  through 
connectives,  correct  placing  of  modifiers,  unmistakable  reference;  conciseness; 
word-bunding;  spelling;  punctuation;  business  letters  and  telegrams;  briefe 
and  other  outlines;  news  stories,  editorials,  advertisements,  and  dramatization 
of  situations.  (3}  Results:  Greater  clearness  and  force  in  both  speech  and  writing; 
fair  mastery  of  the  elements  involved  in  short  themes;  increased  ability  to  per- 
suade; ability  to  handle  typical  problems  of  business  corre^>ondence  near  to 
experience;  the  habit  of  right  use  of  the  newspaper. 

B.  Literaktre. — (x)  Material  for  Class  Work:  (a)  Poetry  such  as  Lowell's 
"Vision  of  Sir  Launfal,"  Tennyson's  "Enoch  Arden  and  Ulysses,"  Keats's  "The 
Eve  of  St.  Agnes,"  Coleridge's  "Ancient  Mariner,"  Bums's  "Bannockbum," 
Arnold's  "Sohrab  and  Rusttun";  (b)  Plays  such  as  Shakespeare's  Merchant 
of  Venice,  Henry  V,  and  As  You  Like  It,  Maeterlinck's  Blue  Bird,  Peabod/s 
The  Piper;  (c)  Fiction  such  as  Loma  Doone,  Silas  Mamer,  Tale  of  Two  Cities, 
Ben  Hur;  (d)  Other  Prose  such  as  The  Alhambra,  Travels  with  a  Donkey, 
Essays  of  Burroughs,  Grenfell's  Adrift  on  an  Ice  Pan,  van  Dyke's  SaU,  Lincoln's 
"Gettysburg  Address."    (2)  Individual  Reading:  Xist  provided. 

GSADE  XI 

A.  Composition. — (i)  Material  and  Motive:  As  before  but  more  definitely 
the  product  of  investigation  and  study.  (2)  Form:  Expository  outlines  and 
themes  of  two  thousand  words  or  more;  debate;  parliamentary  usage;  related 
letters,  short  articles,  editorials,  and  descriptions.  (3)  Results:  Ability  to  gather 
valuable  information  on  the  scale  of  the  magazine  article  and  make  it  pleasantly 
available  to  others,  employing  a  working  knowledge  of  the  more  commonly 
recognized  principles  of  efifectiveness  and  of  the  rules  of  correctness  in  doing  so. 

B.  Literature. — (i)  Material  for  Class  Work:  (a)  Poetry  such  as  Tennyson's 
Idylls  of  the  King  ("The  Cortiing  of  Arthur,"  "Gareth  and  Lynette,"  "Lancelot 
and  Elaine,"  "The  Holy  Grail,"  ^'The  Passing  of  Arthur,"  and  connecting  links), 
"The  Lady  of  Shalott,"  short  poems  of  Browning,  Arnold's  "Balder  Dead," 
nineteenth<entuiy  and  contemporary  lyrics;  (b)  Fiction  such  as  David  Copper^- 
field.  Mill  on  the  Floss,  House  of  the  Seven  Gables;  (c)  Plays  such  as  Macbeth, 
Coriclanus,  Twelfth  Night,  She  Stoops  to  Conquer;   (d)  Speeches  on  citizenship; 
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(e)  Other  Prose  from  the  best  current  magazines.    (2)  Individual  Reading: 
List  provided. 

GSADE  xn 

A.  Composition, — ^Pupils  who  have  done  the  work  outlined  for  previous 
grades  with  credit  should  be  permitted  to  follow  up  their  special  interests,  whether 
in  newspa^r  work,  commercial  correspondence,  advertising,  debating,  the  short 
story,  verse-writing,  dramatization,  or  scientific  description,  in  order  to  prepare 
themselves  for  the  callings  to  which  they  look  forward.  Current  literature, 
including  the  magazines  and  newspapers,  will  prove  invaluabk  for  such  work. 
Pupils  who  show  marked  deficiency  in  any  of  the  matters  outlined  for  earlier 
years  should  be  given  individual  attention  or  grouped  according  to  need.  Many 
schools  will  find  it  impossible  for  the  majority  of  their  pupils  to  complete  the 
work  outlined  above  for  the  tenth  and  eleventh  grades  before  the  end  of  the  twelfth. 

B.  LiiercUure, — (i)  Material  for  Class  Work:  Selected  pieces  to  fill  out  the 
list  of  representative  English  and  American  authors  read  chronologically  and 
connected  with  previous  reading  into  an  outline  history  of  literature;  such  as 
Chaucer's  Prologue,  Old  Ballads,  Hamlet,  VAUegro,  II  Penseroso,  and  Lycidas, 
Songs  from  Books  I  and  II  of  Golden  Treasury,  Pilgrim's  Progress  I,  Sir  Roger  de 
Coverley  Papers,  Poems  of  Burns,  Wordsworth,  Shelley,  Keats,  and  Byron,  Essays 
of  Lamb  and  Stevenson,  Macaulay  on  Johnson,  Emerson's  Fortune  of  the  Republic. 
(2)  Individual  Reading:  Collateral  list  provided. 

Note. — ^Two  alternative  arrangements  of  the  literature  course  of  the  senior 
high  school  are  recommended:  First,  devote  the  work  of  each  year  to  two  or 
more  types:  for  example,  poetry  and  fiction  in  the  tenth;  poetry,  drama,  speeches, 
and  miscellaneous  prose  in  the  eleventh;  and  drama,  essay,  short  story,  and  mis- 
cellaneous prose  in  the  twelfth.  In  this  case  literary  history  is  incidental. 
Secondly,  give  pupils  in  large  schools  an  opportunity  to  elect  any  one  of  several 
courses  in  the  third  or  fourth  year;  for  example,  a  course  in  drama,  in  the  short 
story,  in  great  speeches,  or  even  in  the  work  of  a  single  author. 

GENERAL  READING 

Since  one  of  the  chief  aims  of  the  English  course  is  to  establish  the  habit  of 
reading  good  books  and  magazines  in  the  right  way,  pupils  should  be  encouraged 
and  directed  to  read  freely  as  individuals  throughout  the  school  period.  To 
provide  for  this,  lists  must  be  made  up,  library  co-operation  secured,  informal 
class  conferences  planned,  time  allowed,  and  credit  given.  To  many  pupils 
general  reading  will  prove  more  valuable  than  any  formal  subject  in  the  high- 
school  course. 
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A  MEANS  OF  INCREASING  LITERARY  APPRECIATION 

Many  of  us  stiU  recaU  with  pleasure  certain  hours  in  our  student 
days  when  our  teacher  of  EngUsh  turned  from  the  impending  discussion 
of  the  meaning  of ''  kerns  and  gallowglasses  "  to  spend  the  hour  in  reading 
to  us  some  of  the  less  known  verse  or  prose  in  which  he  himself  took  an 
especial  deUght.  We  also  remember  how  short  that  hour  seemed,  and 
how,  when  that  wise  teacher  offered  to  loan  the  volume  to  the  class,  we 
envied  the  fellow-student  who  captured  it  first,  and  how  we  hurried 
after  school  to  the  pubUc  Ubrary  in  the  hope  of  securing  another  copy 
of  the  book.  Later  in  life,  perhaps,  some  of  us  have  watched  the  reacting 
of  a  scene  similar  to  that  which  Lowell  has  caught  in  his  verse;  a  rough 
man  in  a  railway  coach,  holding  a  group  of  his  fellow-passengers  by 
reading  to  them  from  a  volume  of  Bums. 

Possibly,  too,  not  a  few  of  us  have  known  Browning  dubs  whose 
members  have  sat  drclewise  on  the  floor,  clasping  hands  in  the  fire-light, 
listening  to  a  leader  repeat  "Rabbi  Ben  Ezra,''  and  exclaiming  at  its 
condusion,  "O,  how  gnind!"  Then,  it  may  be,  our  gorge  has  risen; 
and  we  have  voiced  our  conviction  that  any  valuable  appreciation  of 
literature  was  not  thus  to  be  gained — that  the  learner  must  rather  "  scorn 
delight  and  live  laborious  days." 

The  pros  and  cons  of  this  matter  have  been  thrashed  out  frequently 
of  late;  and  we  shall  probably  do  well  to  agree  with  Sir  Roger  that  there 
is  much  to  be  said  on  both  sides.  Without  question,  however,  teachers 
of  English  are  coming  to  realize  as  never  before  the  value  of  unpreten- 
tious, sympathetic  oral  reading  as  a  means  of  interpreting  literature,  and 
have  given  much  attention  to  the  problem  of  making  such  reading 
a  more  effective  instnmient  for  good  both  in  the  school  and  in  the  com- 
munity at  large. 

In  attempting  a  partial  solution  of  this  problem,  the  English  depart- 
ment of  the  University  of  Illinois  has  been  carr3dng  on  for  three  years 
a  series  of  informal  readings.  These  readings,  which  are  given  for  the 
most  part  by  the  members  of  the  department,  are  held  each  Tuesday 
evening  between  seven  and  eight  o'dock.  Experience  has  shown  that 
it  is  wise  to  begin  this  series  of  twdve  or  fourteen  readings  early  in  the 
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^utumiiy  so  that  they  may  be  completed  before  the  more  nmnerous 
demands  for  time  and  the  less  favorable  weather  incident  to  the  closing 
months  of  the  school  year  have  offered  their  distractions.  The  necessary 
arrangements  have  been  made  by  a  committee  of  the  members  of  the 
department,  who  have  divided  the  tasks  involved  so  that  these  have  not 
proved  a  very  heavy  burden  to  any  one  person.  The  chief  annomice- 
ments  of  these  readings  have  consisted  of  small  programs,  about  the  size 
of  a  postal  card,  bearing  the  entire  list  of  dates,  readers,  and  subjects, 
and  of  large  bulletin  placards  advertising  the  readings  for  each  month. 
Notices  of  each  meeting  are  given  to  the  college  daily  and  to  the  local 
dty  papers. 

The  subjects  chosen  have  ranged  the  field  of  English  literature. 
Readings  from  Chaucer  and  from  Gawain  and  the  Green  Knight  were 
unusually  successful.  Occasionally  selections  have  been  taken  from 
such  standard  authors  as  Dickens,  Irving,  Lanier,  and  Lincoln;  but  for 
the  most  part  they  have  been  chosen  from  later  poets,  such  as  Dobson, 
Galesworthy,  Kipling,  and  Riley;  from  contemporary  dramatists — 
Shaw,  Lady  Gregory,  Barrie,  and  Stephen  Phillips;  or  from  such  short- 
story  writers  as  Stevenson,  Bunner,  and  O.  Henry.  At  times  the  reader 
has  gone  farther  afield,  as  in  giving  "Scenes  from  Russian  Novelists'' 
and  ''Dramatic  Incidents  in  American  History."  The  program  for 
the  present  year  included,  among  others,  selections  from  Richard 
Hovey,  William  Vaughn  Moody,  Bayou  TaleSy  a  Play  of  Maeterlinck's, 
Francis  Thompson,  the  Spoon  River  Anthology^  John  Synge's  Deirdre 
of  the  Sorrows,  Lafcadio  Heam,  and  Gogol's  Inspector  General, 

The  success  of  these  readings  has  been  very  gratifying.  The  inter- 
est has  grown  steadily  from  year  to  year,  till  the  audiences  now  average 
about  three  hundred  and  fifty.  This  autumn  the  Department  of  Classics 
is  offering  a  similar  course,  and  the  Department  of  Modem  Languages 
has  considered  following  its  example.  Significant,  too,  is  the  demand 
made  upon  the  library  and  upon  local  book  dealers  for  copies  of  the 
authors  taken  up  at  these  readings.  Without  question,  such  a  demand 
has  been  the  best  fruit  of  our  efforts. 

While  some  such  plan  as  that  just  outlined  may  be  carried  out  more 
easily  in  a  college  community,  perhaps,  than  elsewhere,  it  has  been  the 
experience  of  the  present  writer  that  a  similar  scheme  is  thoroughly 
feasible  even  under  less  favorable  conditions.  A  gratifyingly  large 
number  of  high-school  teachers  have  some  pet  author  whom  they  are 
willing  to  share  with  the  public;  and  also  every  town  has  at  least  a 
few  good  readers  who  may  be  induced  to  co-operate  in  the  plan.    Of 
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course  one  must  fight  shy  of  the  curfew-shall-not-ring-tonight  species 
of  elocutionist,  for  a  large  part  of  the  value  of  these  readings  lies  in  their 
very  informality.  In  nearly  every  community  one  will  find  some 
Scotchman,  still  retaining  the  bur  of  his  nativity,  whose  reading  of  Bums, 
or  (A  Barrie,  or  of  Crockett  will  swing  a  new  world  into  the  students' 
ken.  Frequently  these  readings  may  be  planned  so  as  to  observe  the 
anniversary  of  die  birth  of  some  author,  and  thus  the  public  interest 
and  the  size  of  the  audience  may  be  increased.  But,  whatever  the  num- 
ber present,  the  room  chosen  for  the  reading  should  not  be  too  large; 
small  space  well  filled  is  far  better  than  a  large  one  thinly  sprinkled  with 

listeners. 

Hasry  G.  Paul 
University  of  Illinois 


A  USE  FOR  THE  TEXTBOOK  OF  "THOUGHT" 

From  the  recent  discussion  of  the  purpose  of  the  many  textbooks 
now  issued  for ''  thought  courses,"  a  valuable  use  for  such  books  suggests 
itself.  Professor  Thomas,  in  his  article  in  the  February  number,  is  of 
the  opinion  that  our  college  Freshmen  should  take  as  their  point  of 
departure  ''not  some  essay  on  the  ideals  of  a  college  education,  but  some 
contemporary  incident  in  the  life  of  the  students;"  not  "the  more 
fundamental  and  far-reaching  movements  of  thought  of  our  times," 
but  such  movements  of  thought  as  they  may  by  chance  have  themselves. 
Admitting  that  the  point  of  departure  should  in  all  reason  be  the  student's 
own  experience  and  present  thought  equipment,  should  the  more  or 
less  unwilling  journeys  from  that  humble  base  to  larger  fields  be  taken 
at  random?  Here  is  where  the  use  for  the  "thought-course"  textbook 
comes  in.  Let  it  be  the  text  for  the  teacher,  not  for  the  defenseless 
student.  Let  the  teacher  take  the  system  of  ideas  set  forth  as  something 
which  he  may  hope  that  a  few  of  his  students  will  comprehend  when 
they  are  Seniors.  Then,  with  the  plan  of  the  book  before  him,  and  with 
its  ideas  as  his  armament  for  offense  and  defense,  let  him  in  class  discus- 
sion and  theme  assignments,  by  a  judicious  mixture  of  drawing  out  and 
pouring  in,  put  his  students  as  far  along  the  road  toward  appreciation  of 
"  the  more  fundamental  movements  of  thought  of  our  time  "  as  is  possible. 

E.  W.  DoLCH,  Jr. 

Iowa  State  College 
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THE  ASSOCIATIONS 

THE  ENGLISH  ASSOCIATION 

The  annual  general  meeting  of  the  English  Association  of  the  British 
Empire  was  held  at  Bedford  College,  London,  May  12  and  13.  The 
president,  Professor  W.  P.  Ker,  gave  an  address  on  "The  Eighteenth 
Century,"  and  at  a  special  conference  Walter  de  la  Mare,  S.  B.  P.  Mais, 
John  Buchan,  and  J.  G.  Wilson  spoke  on  "The  Effect  of  the  War  on  the 
Production  and  Reading  of  Literature."  The  president-elect  is  the 
Marquess  of  Crewe,  K.G.  Sir  Sidney  Colvin  was  added  to  the  list  of 
honorary  vice-presidents,  and  Arnold  Bennett,  G.  G.  Ramsay,  and  Miss 
Kate  Warren  to  the  general  committee. 

AN  INVESTIGATION  IN  MISSOURI 

Under  the  vigorous  leadership  of  new  o£Eicers,  the  Missouri  Society 
of  Teachers  of  English  ha3  divided  the  state  into  six  districts,  each  under 
the  charge  of  a  member  of  the  committee  on  investigation,  and  has 
imdertaken  tofind  out  what  standards  of  efficiency  in  English  composi* 
tion  are  set  for  high-school  pupils.  Each  teacher  of  English  has  been 
asked  to  carry  out  the  following  specific  directions:  (i)  Have  your 
Freshman  English  pupils  write  a  one-page  composition  on  some  topic 
with  which  they  are  familiar.  (2)  Grade  the  papers  into  five  classes: 
E  (Excellent),  G  (Good),  M  (Medium),  P  (Poor),  F  (Failure). 
(3)  From  each  of  the  five  classes,  select  the  most  representative  paper, 
i.e.,  an  average  E  paper,  an  average  G  paper,  an  average  M  paper,  and 
so  on.  (4)  On  the  back  of  each  of  the  selected  papers  state  the  grade 
(E,  G,  M,  P,  F)  and  also  the  number  of  pupils  receiving  that  grade, 
(s)  Mark  the  papers  just  as  though  they  were  to  be  returned  to  the 
pupils.  (6)  Send  the  five  papers,  together  with  answers  to  the  enclosed 
questions,  to  the  committeeman  in  charge  of  your  district  before  the 
first  of  June.  (7)  It  will  be  best  if  the  teachers  in  the  same  school 
send  in  their  material  together. 

Answers  to  the  following  questions  are  also  to  be  forwarded  with 
the  package  of  pupils'  papers:  (i)  How  often  do  you  require  written 
themes  ?  (2)  What  is  the  average  length  of  such  themes  ?  (3)  Are  all 
errors  marked,  or  only  a  certain  kind  of  error  ?    (4)  Do  you  utilize  class 
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criticism  of  written  themes  ?  To  what  extent  ?  (s)  Are  your  classes  in 
composition  separate  from  those  in  literature?  (6)  If  not,  how  much 
does  the  composition  work  count  toward  the  final  grade?  (7)  What 
percentage  of  the  pupils  enrolled  in  English  make  excellent  grades  (i.e.y 
fall  in  the  highest  division.  If  you  use  the  percentage  method,  take 
95  to  100  as  a  basis  upon  which  to  answer  this  question).  (8)  Do  you 
make  use  of  oral  composition  in  your  classes?  How  extensively? 
(Be  definite.)  (9)  How  many  pupils  recite  to  you  each  day  ?  (10)  How 
many  classes  a  day  do  you  teach  ? 

A  SPECIAL  MEETING  IN  NASHVILLE 

The  Nashville  Association  of  Teachers  of  English  held  a  special 
meeting  on  Friday  afternoon,  April  21,  in  order,  to  listen  to  an  address 
on  "Literature  in  the  Educational  Scheme"  by  Secretary  Hosic,  who 
was  in  the  city  on  account  of  the  annual  meeting  of  the  Middle  Tennessee 
Educational  Association.  About  fifty  persons  were  present  in  response 
to  the  call  of  the  president.  Professor  Edwin  Mims,  of  Vanderbilt 
University. 

A  BEGINNING  IN  NEW  ORLEANS 

The  annual  meeting  of  the  Conference  for  Education  and  Industry 
in  the  South  provided  the  occasion  for  two  advance  steps  on  the  part 
of  the  teachers  of  English  in  that  r^on.  The  teachers  of  English  of 
New  Orleans  came  together  at  the  call  of  J.  M.  Gwinn,  superintendent  of 
the  city  schools,  and  after  listening  to  an  address  by  the  national  secre- 
tary, selected  a  committee  on  organization,  made  up  as  follows:  Marion 
Brown,  vice-principal  of  the  Esplanade  Avenue  Girls'  High  School; 
Georgine  L.  McCay,  vice-principal  of  the  New  Orleans  Normal  School; 
Mary  N.  Harrison,  Sophia  B.  Wright  Girls'  High  School;  Isabel  H. 
Giefers,  E.  B.  Kenttschmitt  School;  Price  Butler,  Sophie  Newcomb 
College;  Ellen  L.  Murphy,  principal  of  the  J.  P.  Benjamin  School; 
August  V.  Dalche,  Warren  Easton  Boys'  High  School.  No  doubt  New 
Orleans  will  soon  have  a  flourishing  society  of  English  teachers. 

The  presence  at  the  meeting  of  representatives  from  several  Southern 
states  made  it  possible  to  lay  the  foundation  for  a  clearing-house  com- 
mittee to  unify  and  extend  the  activities  of  the  English  associations  in 
the  South.  After  considerable  discussion,  C.  C.  Certain,  of  Auburn, 
the  chairman  of  the  meeting,  was  empowered  to  appoint  a  committee 
of  five  to  arrange  a  conference  of  English  delegates  to  be  held  in  con- 
nection with  the  next  annual  meeting  of  the  Southern  Conference  on 
Industry  and  Education.    He  has  named  the  following:  James  M. 
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Grainger,  chairman ^  State  Normal  School,  Farmville,  Virginia;  Willis  H. 
Wilcox,  State  Normal  School,  Baltimore,  Maryland;  W.  E.  Vaughan, 
West  Tennessee  State  Normal  School,  Memphis,  Tennessee;  Elise 
Timberlake,  Industrial  Institute  and  College,  Colmnbus,  Mississippi; 
Claudia  E.  Crumpton,  Girls'  Technical  Institute,  Montevallo,  Alabama. 

THE  CHICAGO  ENGLISH  CLUB 

The  spring  meeting  of  the  Chicago  English  Club  was  held  in  the 
Club  Room  of  the  Art  Institute  on  Saturday,  April  22.  Elizabeth  Har- 
rison, president  of  the  National  Kindergarten  College,  spoke  on  "Stories 
and  Story-Telling,"  and  Professor  Percy  H.  Bojmton,  of  the  University 
of  Chicago,  read  a  paper  on  "The  American  Neglect  of  American  Litera- 
ture."   OflScers  for  the  ensuing  year  were  chosen. 

KANSAS 

The  March  meeting  of  the  Kansas  Association  was  held  at  the  Uni- 
versity of  Kansas  on  Saturday  morning,  March  18,  with  an  unusually 
large  attendance.  Papers  were  read  by  Professor  S.  L.  Whitcomb  of 
the  University  of  Elansas,  Miss  Charlotte  M.  Leavitt  of  Washburn, 
Professor  J.  R.  Macarthur  of  Manhattan,  and  Professor  H.  M.  Belden 
of  the  University  of  Missouri.  Professor  Whitcomb  advocated  the 
study  of  current  magazines  as  a  means  of  becomipg  acquainted  with 
current  problems  and  conflicts  of  opinion  independently  of  literary  ends, 
and  so  to  create  and  use  opportunities  to  shape  the  thought  of  students 
at  the  time  when  they  respond  most  readily  to  right  influences,  and  to 
teach  them  to  live  in  the  present  as  well  as  in  the  past.  Miss  Leavitt 
emphasized  the  fact  that  the  preparation  of  a  teacher  includes  living  as 
well  as  reading,  and  that,  however  restricted  the  importunities  for 
'  living  may  seem,  the  doors  of  literature,  art,  and  travel  are  open  to  all, 
and  are  in  many  respects  worth  more  than  a  multiplication  of  graduate 
courses  at  college  and  in  summer  schools.  Dr.  Macarthur  called  atten- 
tion to  the  need  in  elementary-school  reading  of  giving  as  much  atten- 
tion to  interpretation  as  to  enunciation.  Professor  Belden  explained 
certain  aspects  of  the  movement  for  the  study  of  American  folk-lore, 
with  especial  reference  to  ballads. 

The  Kansas  Association  is  canning  on  investigation  in  several  lines. 
The  high-school  research  committee,  of  which  Miss  Lita  Battey,  of 
Lawrence,  is  chairman,  is  seeking  answers  to  the  following  questions: 
(i)  Shall  we  have  technical  grammar  in  the  high  school  if  the  grades  do 
not  ?  (2)  Shall  we  have  a  compulsory  course  in  grammar  for  weak  stu- 
dents ?    Where  should  it  be  placed  if  we  have  it  ?    (3)  Shall  we  divide 
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literature  and  composition?  (4)  Is  sequential  teaching  desirable? 
How  may  it  be  made  effective  ?  (5)  To  what  extent  should  debating 
be  correlated  with  other  work  in  the  high  school  ?  The  Clearing-House 
Committee  will  undertake  to  dispose  of  a  number  of  topics  for  which 
there  was  no  room  on  the  program  of  the  association.  These  include: 
Why  not  have  an  official  representative  at  each  district-teachers'  meet- 
ing to  solicit  and  receive  applications  for  membership  ?  What  progress 
has  been  made  in  the  campaign  to  reduce  the  number  of  students  assigned 
to  an  English  teacher  ?  Why  is  not  laboratory  material  in  English  work 
just  as  important  as  benches  in  manual  training  or  aprons  in  chemistry  ? 
What  about  finishing  stories  as  a  composition  exercise  ?  What  of  gram- 
mar and  classics  in  the  junior  high  school — should  the  course  break  away 
from  the  traditional  seventh-  and  eighth-grade  outline?  How  secure 
good  conversational  English  among  high-school  pupils  ?  How  may  the 
English  and  Latin  departments  co-operate  to  secure  purer  and  more 
effective  diction  among  pupils?  How  improve  the  oral  English  of 
Kansas  teachers  ?  Ways  and  means  for  interesting  high-school  students 
in  good  books  and  current  literatiure;  a  list  of  twenty  selections  for  high- 
school  students  to  memorize;  the  value  of  an  American-literature 
course  in  the  high  school,  and  standards  of  grading,  are  also  among  the 
topics  to  be  considered.  The  Committee  on  Co-operation  has  been 
corresponding  with  teachers  and  administrators,  and  has  found  that  a 
general  sense  of  responsibility  must  be  developed  in  all  departments  if 
English  instruction  is  to  be  effective.  The  committee  makes  the  follow- 
ing recommendations:  (i)  See  that  all  teachers  can  and  do,  themselves, 
use  good  English  in  speech  and  writing.  (2)  Have  all  other  teachers 
grade  pupils  separately  on  their  use  of  English,  and  report  the  grades 
periodically  to  the  English  department,  to  be  pounted  in  making  up  the 
English  grade.  (3)  Have  all  teachers  count  the  English  in  making  up 
grades  in  their  own  subjects,  instead  of  ignoring  it.  (4)  Have  the  central 
office  prescribe  for  all  teachers  the  principles  to  be  applied  or  the  particu- 
lar faults  to  be  eliminated  in  all  classrooms  and  recitations.  These 
prescriptions  may  be  organized  and  made  specific  and  progressive  for 
each  successive  year  or  semester.  It  appears  that  definite  progress  in 
co-operation  has  been  made  in  the  grade  schools  of  Ottawa. 

Other  activities  of  the  ELansas  Association  include  the  gathering 
of  localisms,  of  folk-ballads,  the  promulgation  of  a  resolution  in  favor 
of  simplified  spelling,  and  the  laying  of  plans  for  the  organizing  of  the 
college  teachers  of  English  in  the  state.  Full  details  concerning  the 
work  of  the  Kansas  Association  are  given  in  its  bulletin  for  April. 
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Officers  of  other  English  associations  would  do  well  to  write  to  the  editor, 
Professor  E.  M.  Hopkins,  Lawrence,  Kansas,  and  ask  for  a  copy. 

THE  INLAND  EICPIRE  COUNCIL 

The  Inland  Empire  Council  of  Teachers  of  English  (including  Idaho, 
Montana,  Oregon,  and  Washington),  held  its  fii^t  annual  meeting  at 
Spokane,  Washington,  April  19-20,  19 16.  The  general  subject  was 
''Minimum  Accomplishment  in  the  Writing  and  Speaking  of  English 
in  the  Schools  of  This  Region." 

The  elementary  phase  of  the  general  subject  was  presented  by  Ethel 
E.  Redj&eld,  superintendent  of  schools  of  Nez  Perces  County,  Idaho,  who 
gave  a  suggestive  statement  of  minimum  essentials  for  the  grades.  The 
discussion  which  followed  resulted  in  referring  Miss  Redfield's  report 
to  the  committee  on  English  in  the  elementary  schools,  with  the  recom- 
mendation that  the  proposed  minimum  be  tested  during  the  coming 
year  in  representative  grade  schools  of  the  four  states.  From  the 
results  of  this  test  the  committee  will  frame  a  revised  minimum  for 
adoption  at  the  next  meeting.  The  same  general  plan  is  to  be  followed 
with  regard  to  the  high-school  minimum  proposed  by  Selden  Sm3rser, 
of  the  North  Yakima,  Washington,  High  School. 

In  addition  to  the  general  subject  of  minimum  accomplishments  in 
English,  a  feature  of  the  meeting  was  a  detailed  report  on  "Library 
Equipment  in  English  in  the  High  Schools  of  This  Region,"  given  by 
George  R.  Coflfman,  of  the  University  of  Montana.  Dr.  Coflfman's 
interesting  report  was  based  upon  the  returns  from  about  one  himdred 
questionnaires  sent  to  representative  high  schools  of  the  four  states. 
The  questionnaire  used  was  a  modification  of  the  one  used  by  the  Illinois 
Association  of  Teachers  of  English,  as  given  in  the  English  Journal  for 
September,  1915.  The  statistical  report  was  referred  to  the  committee 
on  English  in  the  high  schools,  with  the  recommendation  that  the  com- 
mittee report  at  the  next  meeting  a  plan  of  action  looking  toward 
improvement  in  library  equipment. 

At  the  annual  business  meeting  a  constitution  was  adopted.  One 
feature  of  the  plan  of  organization  is  new,  so  far  as  we  know,  and  may  be 
of  interest  to  other  English  associations.  Under  Art.  m,  "Officers,"  is 
the  following: 

Elections:  The  President  and  the  Secretary-Treasurer  shall  be  elected 
annually  at  the  regular  meeting  of  the  Council.  The  other  three  members  of 
the  Executive  Committee  shall  be  elected  at  the  first  regular  meeting,  and 
shall  serve  as  follows:  one  of  the  three  for  one  year,  the  second  for  two  years. 
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and  the  third  for  three  years.  At  each  regular  meeting  thereafter  one  member 
shall  be  elected  to  serve  for  three  years.  Each  year,  the  senior  one  of  the  three 
members  shall  become  Vice-President  of  the  Council. 

Duties  of  Officers:  ....  In  addition  [to  ordinary  duties]  it  shall  be  the 
duty  of  the  President  to  take  the  initiative  in  prq>aring  programs,  in  co- 
operation with  the  Executive  Committee.  The  Secretary-Treasurer  shall 
have  charge  of  the  editing  and  distributing  of  the  publications  of  the  Council; 
The  other  three  members  of  the  Executive  Committee  shall  be  chairmen  of 
standing  committees  on  English  in  normal  schools,  colleges,  and  universities; 
in  the  secondary  schook;  and  in  the  elementary  sdhools.  Each  of  these  chair- 
men, with  the  approval  of  the  Executive  Conunittee,  shall  appoint  committees 
to  make  such  investigations  and  reports  as  may  seem  desirable  to  the  Council 
or  to  the  Executive  Committee. 

The  council  voted  unanimously  in  favor  of  affiliation  with  the 
National  Council. 

The  officers  for  1916-17  are:  president,  Sdden  Smyser,  High  School, 
North  Yakima,  Washington;  vice-president,  K.  G.  Olsen,  Lewis  and 
Clarke  High  School,  Spokane  (chairman  of  the  committee  on  English  in 
high  schools);  secretary-treasurer,  Gertrude  R.  Schottenfels,  High 
Sdiool,  Boise,  Idaho;  chairman  of  the  committee  on  English  in  colleges, 
universities,  and  normal  schools,  George  R.  Coffman,  University  of 
Montana;  chairman  of  the  committee  on  English  in  elementary  schools, 
Mrs.  Clara  Monroe,  principal  of  Lincoln  School,  Spokane,  Washington. 

The  success  of  the  first  annual  meeting  of  the  council  was  due  largely 
to  the  initiative  and  energetic  leadership  of  the  retiring  president, 
William  R.  Davis  of  Whitman  College. 

Hekbert  E.  Fowler 

caupormia  state  association 
The  annual  spring  meeting  of  the  California  State  Association  of 
English  Teachers  was  held  at  the  Lowell  High  School,  San  Francisco, 
April  I.  Professor  Benjamin  Kurtz,  of  the  University  of  California, 
chairman  of  the  committee  on  co-operation  for  better  English  in  the 
high  schools,  reported  that  the  state  commissioner  of  secondary  educa- 
tion was  sending  a  letter  on  this  subject  to  all  principals  and  teachers 
in  the  state,  and  furthermore,  that  Uie  schools  committee  of  the  Uni- 
versity of  California  had  passed  a  resolution  heartily  endorsing  the  plan  of 
co-operation  issued  by  the  association,  and  had  instructed  the  university 
examiners  to  inquire  as  to  how  the  plan  was  working  in  the  schools  which 
they  visited.  A  motion  was  carried  setting  the  price  of  the  association 
leaflets  at  ten  cents  for  non-members.    The  constitution  was  amended 
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so  as  to  change  the  name  of  the  association  to  "The  California  State 
Association  of  English  Teachers,"  and  extend  the  membership  to  persons 
outside  of  the  state,  the  dues  to  be  a  dollar  for  all  alike.  The  following 
officers  were  elected  for  the  year  1916-17:  president,  Emma  J.  Breck, 
University  High  School,  Oakland;  vice-president,  Ml  Howell,  Stockton 
High  School;  secretary-treasurer,  E.  V.  Schneider,  Oakland  High  School; 
editor,  Talcott  Williamson,  Oakland  Technical  High  School;  director 
for  five  years,  E.  Wood,  Hollywood  High  School,  Los  Angeles. 

The  program  for  the  afternoon  consisted  of  the  presentation  and  dis- 
cussion of  the  report  of  the  committee  on  the  training  of  English  teachers, 
of  which  Professor  C.  W.  Wells  of  the  University  of  California  is  chair- 
man. The  discussion,  lead  by  Dr.  Thompson,  principal  of  the  Alameda 
High  School,  Anne  Duffy,  of  the  Lowell  High  School,  San  Francisco,  and 
Blanche  Chamberlain;  of  the  Oakland  Technical  High  School,  was 
summed  up  by  Miss  Henderson  of  the  Berkeley  High  School  and  adopted 
as  the  sense  of  the  meeting,  with  the  request  that  it  be  presented  as  such 
to  the  University  of  California  and  to  Stanford  University.  It  was 
recommended  that  of  the  subjects  at  present  required  by  these  univer- 
sities of  prospective  English  teachers,  the  history  of  English  literature 
and  oral  and  written  composition  should  be  continued  as  compulsory, 
but  that  the  critical  principles  of  prose  and  poetry,  knowledge  of  the 
three  periods  in  the  history  of  the  language,  and  special  work  in  a  particu- 
lar author  should  be  made  optional. 

Talcott  Williamson 


THIRD  ANNUAL  MEETING  OF  THE  ALABAMA  ASSOCIATION  OF 
TEACHERS  OF  ENGLISH 

The  third  annual  meeting  of  the  Alabama  Association  of  Teachers 
of  English  was  held  in  Birmingham,  Alabama,  April  6,  7,  and  8.  Con- 
siderable interest  was  taken  in  the  headquarters  of  the  association, 
where  exhibits  of  books,  pictures,  victrola  records,  and  various  kinds 
of  equipment  were  displayed.  About  two  hundred  visitors  registered 
at  headquarters  and  more  than  sixty  members  enrolled.  The  associa- 
tion expects  to  enlarge  its  exhibits  next  year,  and  has  invited  all  members 
to  accumulate  special  exhibit  material  during  the  ensuing  year. 

At  the  annual  dinner,  on  the  evening  of  April  7,  many  school  superin- 
tendents, principals,  and  visiting  teachers  were  present.  Among  those 
who  spoke  to  the  members  of  the  association  were  Dr.  J.  L.  McBrien, 
of  Washington,  D.C.;   Charles  B.  Glenn,  assistant  superintendent  of 
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schools,  Birmingham,  Alabama;  J.  B.  Willingham,  president  of  the 
State  Normal  School,  Florence,  Alabama;  Professor  Zebulon  Judd, 
professor  of  education,  Alabama  Polytechnic  Institute,  Auburn,  Ala- 
bama; Dr.  Charles  A.  Brown,  principal  of  the  Central  High  School, 
Birmingham,  Alabama;  and  Dr.  Steadman  B.  Sanford,  University 
of  Georgia,  Athens,  Georgia. 

Dr.  Charles  H.  Barnwell,  dean  of  the  University  of  Alabama,  pre- 
sided at  the  annual  dinner  and  acted  as  chairman  at  the  general  session 
of  the  association.  Dr.  Charles  A.  Brown  presided  over  the  high- 
school,  normal-school,  and  college  section. 

At  the  departmental  sessions  reports  were  received  from  the  chairmen 
of  the  various  committees  and  papers  were  read  by  several  teachers  of 
the  state.  The  following  program  was  presented  by  members  of  the 
committee  on  articulation:  ''Methods  of  Teaching  Literature  to  Chil- 
dren in  the  Primary  Grades,"  Rosa  V.  Strickland,  principal  of  the  Powell 
School,  Birmingham,  Alabama;  "Reading  in  the  Fourth,  Fifth,  and 
Sixth  Grades,"  Cora  Pearson,  Department  of  English,  State  Normal 
School,  Florence,  Alabama;  ''Methods  of  Teaching  Literature  in  Grades 
Seven,  Eight,  and  Nine,"  Miss  Claudia  Crumpton,  Montevallo,  Ala- 
bama; "The  Selection  of  Literature  for  Children  in  the  Grades," 
Mrs.  Zebulon  Judd,  formerly  assistant  county  superintendent  of 
Wajoie  County,  North  Carolina. 

The  following  reports  and  papers  were  presented  before  the  high- 
school,  normal-school,  and  college  section:  Report  of  the  Committee  on 
Folk-Lore,  Roswell  B.  West,  Central  Park  School,  Birmingham,  Ala- 
bama; "The  Collecting  of  Folk-Lore,"  N.  I.  White,  instructor  in  Eng- 
lish, Alabama  Polytechnic  Institute,  Auburn,  Alabama;  "The  Library 
Needs  in  the  High  Schools  of  Alabama,"  M.  Aline  Bright,  chairman  of 
committee  on  high-school  research.  Barton  Academy,  Mobile,  Alabama. 

Besides  the  various  conferences  of  committees  at  headquarters,  all 
of  the  committees  had  special  luncheons.  The  association  authorized 
the  executive  committee  to  organize  a  conmiittee  on  speech  to  co-operate 
with  the  National  Council's  committee  on  speech.  This  committee  will 
endeavor  to  work  out  a  plan  of  study  similar  to  the  one  prepared  by 
Adah  Grandy,  of  Deerfield,  Illinois,  several  years  ago.  A  committee 
on  libraries  was  also  organized. 

The  new  officers  of  the  association  are:  president,  Charles  A.  Brown, 
principal  and  head  of  the  English  Department  of  the  Central  High  School, 
Birmingham;  first  vice-president,  E.  G.  McGehee,  Selma  High  School, 
Selma;  second  vice-president,  Miss  Lu  Abbe  Chambless,  Central  High 
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school,  Birmingham;  secretary,  Claude  Howard,  Normal  School,  Jack- 
sonville; editor- treasurer,  Claudia  Crimipton,  Girls'  Techiiical  Institute, 
Montevallo. 

C.  C.  Certain 

SOUTH  CAROLINA 

An  English  section  of  the  State  Teachers'  Association  of  South 
Carolina  was  organized  March  16,.  during  the  annual  conference  of  the 
association  in  Colimibia.  The  published  program  of  the  conference  had 
included  a  call  for  a  meeting  of  English  teachers  for  the  purpose  of  organ- 
ization, and  Dr.  James  P.  Kinard,  president  of  Anderson  College,  and 
well  known  throughout  the  state  as  a  teacher  of  English,  was  engaged 
to  address  the  meeting.  A  large  niunber  of  teachers  from  the  public 
schools  and  the  colleges  were  in  attendance.  The  meeting  was  called 
to  order  by  Professor  George  A.  Wauchope,  of  the  University  of  South 
Carolina.  After  Dr.  Elinard's  address,  in  which  he  explained  the  purpose 
and  functions  of  the  proposed  association,  a  nimiber  of  brief  talks  were 
given  in  support  of  the  movement,  and  various  directions  of  useful 
activity  were  suggested.  .It  became  evident  that  the  English  teachers 
of  the  state  were  ready  and  enthusiastic  for  organized  co-operation,  with 
a  view  to  more  efficient  teaching,  improved  local  conditions,  and  closer 
acquaintance  with  the  best  thought  and  experience  of  English  teachers 
in  the  country  at  large.  It  was  unanimously  voted  to  eflFect  an  orgniza- 
tion,-and  officers  were  elected  as  follows:  president,  George  A.  Wau- 
chope  of  the  University  of  South  Carolina;  vice-president,  J.  C.  Daniel, 
of  the  Darlington  schools;  secretary- treasurer,  Weldon  T.  Myers,  of 
Converse  College.  Professor  J.  Thompson  Brown,  of  Winthrop  College, 
was  appointed  chairman  of  a  committee  to  draft  a  constitution. 

W.  T.  M. 


THE  EASTERN  PUBLIC-SPEAKING  CONPERENCE 

The  program  of  the  seventh  annual  meeting  of  the  Eastern  Public- 
Speaking  Conference,  which  was  held  at  Princeton,  New  Jersey,  April  24 
and  25,  was  carried  out  substantially  as  annoimced.  Professor  Winter 
and  Professor  Clark  were  imable  to  attend.  The  topics  and  speakers 
were  as  follows:  "Composition  and  Delivery  of  the  Oration/'  John  W. 
Wetzel,  Yale  University;  "The  Spirit  of  the  Oration,"  Hugh  M.  Tikoe, 
S)nracuse  University;  "Personality  in  the  Oration,  Francis  X.  Carmody, 
Union  Theological  Seminary  and  member  of  the  New  York  bar;  "The 
Organization  of  Speech  Material,"  Frederick  B.  Robinson,  College  of  the 
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City  of  New  York ;  ''  Class-Room  Use  of  the  Occasional  Speech,"  John  C. 
French,  Johns  Hopkins  University;  '*  Practical  Aspects  of  Brief- 
Making,"  Carroll  L.  Maxcy,  Williams  College;  '^  Systematic  Investiga- 
tion of  Debaters'  Propositions,  Warren  C.  Shaw,  Dartmouth  College; 
'Conducting  a  Dramatic  Club  in  the  Department  of  Public  Speaking," 
Anthony  F.  Blanks,  Cdgate  University;  "The  Psychology  of  Theatrical 
Audiences,"  Donald  Clive  Stuart,  Princeton  University;  "The  Public 
Speaker  a  Word-Artist,"  Horace  G.  McKean,  Union  College;  "The 
Psychology  of  Action,"  F.  H.  Lane,  University  of  Pittsburgh;  "Imagi- 
nation in  Argument,"  H.  F.  Covington,  Princeton  University. 

As  will  be  seen,  the  thought  of  the  conference  was  centered  succes- 
sively upon  interpretation  of  the  printed  page,  formal  speech-making, 
argumentation  and  debate,  the  drama,  and  the  psychology  of  public 
speaking. 

THE  NEW  ENGLAND  PUBLIC-SPEAKING  CONPERENCE 

The  New  England  Public-Speaking  Conference  held  its  annual  meet- 
ing at  Harvard  University,  Cambridge,  Massachusetts,  Friday  and 
Saturday,  April  7  and  8.  Friday  evening  was  given  to  oral  English. 
Mr.  John  M.  Brewer,  of  the  Department  of  Education,  Harvard,  gave  a 
very  interesting  account  of  oral-English  teaching  in  a  high  school  in 
Los  Angeles,  California,  where  he  was  formerly  a  teacher  of  the  subject. 
Mr.  A.  B.  DeMille,  of  Milton  Academy,  led  in  a  discussion  of  this  sub- 
ject, and  was  followed  by  many  others.  The  point  was  emphasized  that 
the  problem  of  teaching  this  subject  in  the  schools  would  be  much  simpli- 
fied if  the  colleges  gave  some  definite  recognition  to  it  either  in  admitting 
students  or  in  making  requirements  for  their  degrees. 

Saturday  was  taken  up  with  the  subjects  of  voice  training  and  debat- 
ing. Mrs.  Clara  Kathleen  Rogers,  of  Boston,  an  author  and  teacher  of 
dbtinction,  read  a  most  convincing  paper  on  "The  Voice  in  Speech  and 
Its  Significance  as  a  Revelation  of  Character."  This  was  discussed  by 
Mr.  William  Alden  Paul,  of  the  Episcopal  Theological  Seminary,  Cam- 
bridge, and  by  others.  A  strong  paper  on  holding  intercollegiate  debat- 
ing to  high  ethical  standards  was  presented  by  Professor  William  Hawley 
Davis,  of  Bowdoin  College.  Mr.  P.  C.  Cook  of  Dartmouth,  and  Mr. 
C.  H.  Collester,  of  the  Massachusetts  Institute  of  Technology,  Boston, 
took  leading  parts  in  the  discussion. 

The  officers  of  the  past  year  were  re-elected,  as  follows:  president. 
Professor  John  Corsa,  Amherst  College;  vice-presidents,  Professor  A.  T. 
Robinson,  Massachusetts  Institute  of  Technology,  Principal  D.  O.  S. 
Lowell,  Roxbury  Latin  School;  secretary,  Professor  H.  B.  Huntington, 
Brown  University;  treasurer,  Professor  W.  H.  Davis,  Bowdoin  CoU^e, 
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A    SPECIAL    PUBUC-SPEAKING    CONFERENCE    AT    HARVARD    UNIVERSITY 

The  New  England  Public-Speaking  Conference  voted  at  its  recent 
annual  meeting  to  extend  to  all  teachers  of  public  speaking  or  of  oral 
English  an  invitation  to  attend  a  special  siunmer  conference,  to  be  held 
at  Harvard  University  under  the  auspices  of  the  New  England  confer- 
ence, in  connection  with  the  Harvard  summer  school.  The  conference 
will  be  held  on  three  successive  afternoons,  and  will  consider  subjects 
of  wide  general  interest  as  well  as  others  of  special  scientific  character. 
Professor  I.  L.  Winter,  Harvard  University,  chairman  of  the  committee 
of  arrangements,  invites  any  who  are  interested  in  this  conference,  from 
any  part  of  the  country,  to  communicate  with  him  at  once  as  to  the  best 
time,  between  July  10  and  August  18,  for  holding  the  meetings.  Eight 
universities  and  colleges,  Eastern  and  Western,  wQl  be  represented  in  the 
corps  of  instructors  in  the  Harvard  summer  courses  in  public  speaking. 
In  view  of  this  gathering  of  teachers  of  high  rank,  and  because  of  the 
several  meetings  of  teachers'  associations  in  the  East,  the  time  seems 
opportune  for  this  special  conference.  The  exact  dates  will  be  announced 
later. 


AS  YOU  UKE  IT  IN  ST.  LOUIS 

St.  Louis  is  celebrating  the  Shakespeare  tercentenary  with  an  out- 
door production  of  As  You  Like  It,  June  S"iii  by  a  cast  of  1,000  persons, 
headed  by  Miss  Margaret  Anglin.  There  will  be  eight  performances, 
one  a  matinde.  All  will  take  place  in  a  natural  auditorium  in  Forest 
Park  having  seats  for  almost  ten  thousand  people — to  be  exact,  9,912. 
The  principals,  besides  Miss  Anglin,  will  be  professionals  selected  by  her 
but  the  other  members  of  the  cast  will  be  St.  Louis  amateurs. 

The  play  itself  has  a  framework  in  the  form  of  an  Elizabethan  pro- 
logue and  epilogue,  enacted  by  three  or  four  hundred  persons,  attired 
in  costumes  of  Shakespeare's  time,  who,  on  coming  to  take  their  places 
to  view  the  play,  express  their  holiday  mood  in  dance,  song,  and  merry« 
making.    They  are  then  seated  as  a  Shakespearian  audience. 

As  You  Like  It  is  being  played  in  the  same  park  in  which  the 
''Pageant  and  Masque  of  St.  Louis"  was  presented,  but  not  at  Art  Hill, 
where  for  the  great  production  of  two  summers  ago  more  than  forty-four 
thousand  seats  were  provided.  Another  natural  auditoriimi  near  the 
center  of  the  park  has  been  "discovered, "  which,  because  it  is  consider- 
ably smaller  than  that  at  Art  Hill,  is  considered  preferable  for  the  pre- 
sentation of  a  play  written  by  so  great  a  master  of  words  as  Shakespeare. 
Although  the  smaller  auditoriiun  is  large  enough  to  seat  9,912  people, 
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Miss  Anglin,  speaking  scarcely  above  the  tone  that  she  uses  for  indoor 
work,  is  easily  heard  in  the  auditorium's  farthermost  recesses. 

Unlike  the  improvements  for  the  "Pageant  and  Masque,"  those  for 
the  As  You  Like  It  performances  are  to  be  permanent.  By  virtue  of  a 
special  ordinance  passed  by  the  Board  of  Aldermen  the  Pageant  Drama 
Association  is  def  ra3ring  all  expenses  in  connection  with  the  improvements 
and  is  to  be  permitted  to  charge  admission;  but  after  the  Shakespearian 
celebration  the  auditoriimi  is  to  become  the  property  of  the  city  without 
any  outlay  whatever  by  the  city.  Park  Commissioner  Nelson  Cunliff, 
who  also  is  chairman  of  the  committee  on  stage  and  auditorium  of  the 
Pageant  Drama  Association,  has  announced  tjiat  when  the  ^4^  You  Like 
It  performances  shall  have  passed  into  history,  the  auditoriiun  will  be 
available  for  any  form  of  wholesome  entertainment  to  which  no  admission 
fee  is  charged. 

PROGRAM  OF  THE  SUMMER  MEETING  OF  THE  NATIONAL 

COUNCIL  IN  NEW  YORK  CITY 

FtRST  Session 

WEDNESDAY,  JULY  5,  9:  CO  A.M. 

"The  Advance  Movement  in  English,"  Elmer  W.  Smith,  Professor  of  Rhetoric 

and  Public  Speaking,  Colgate  University,  Hamilton,  New  York. 
"Causes  of  Poor  R^ults  in  English,"  George  P.  Hitchcock,  Pratt  Institute, 

BrooUyn,  N.Y. 
"The  Collegiate  Training  of  the  High-School  Teacher  of  English,"  A.  R. 

Brubacher,  President,  State  College  for  Teachers,  Albany,  N.Y. 
"The  Professional  Training  of  the  High-School  Teacher  of  English,"  Frankun 

T.  Baker,  Professor  of  the  English  Language  and  Literature,  Teachers 

College,  Coliunbia  University,  New  York  City. 
Second  Session 
wednesday,  july  5,  2:00p.m. 
"Two  Types  of  Criticism  of  Composition  Work,"  Sterling  A.  Leonard, 

Instructor  in  English,  State  Normal  School,  Milwaukee,  Wis. 
"The  Oral  Interpretation  of  Literature,"  C.  T.  Winchester,  Professor  of 

English  Literature,  Wesleyan  University,  Middletown,  Conn. 
"Speech  Training,"  Calvin  L.  Lewis,  Professor  of  Rhetoric  and  Oratory, 

Hamilton  CoUege,  Clinton,  N.Y. 

Third  Session 

thursday,  july  6,  9:00  a.m. 

"The  Equipment  of  the  English  Classroom,"  Adah  G.  Grandy,  Head  of  the 

Department  of  English,   Deeifield-Shields  Township  High   School, 

Highland  Park,  111. 
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"Reading  Clubs,"  W.  S.  Hinchman,  English  Master,  Groton  School,  Gioton, 

Mass. 
"Conceining  Outside  Reading,"  Din>i£Y  H.  Miles,  Head  of  the  Department 

of  English,  Evander  Childs  High  School,  New  York  City;  J.  O.  Engle- 

iCAN,  Superintendent  of  Schools,  Decatur,  HL 

FoxTRTH  Session 

FRIDAY,  JULY  7,  QIGOA.M. 

Joint  Meeting  with  ike  Department  of  Secondary  Education 
Tojfic:   "The  Report  of  the  Committee  of  Thirty  on  the  Reorganization  of 

High-School  English 
^'The  Purpose,  Scope,  and  Main  Features  of  the  Report,"  James  F.  Hosic, 

Head  of  the  Department  of  En^lsh,  Chicago  Normal  CoU^e,  Chicago, 

IlL 
"Literature  in  the  Jimior  and  Senior  High  Schools,"  EiocA  J.  Breck,  Head  of 

the  Department  of  English,  University  High  School,  Oakland,  Cal. 
"  Composition  in  the  Junior  and  Semor  High  Schools,"  Bemjaion  A.  Heydrick, 

Head  of  the  Department  of  English,  High  School  of  Commerce,  New 

York  City. 

Headquarters  and  place  of  meeting  will  be  at  the  McAlpin  Hotel. 
New  York  teachers  are  prepairing  an  extensive  exhibit  of  illustrative 
material,  reference  books,  etc.,  which  vriM  be  installed  at  Washington 
Irving  IBgh  School.  For  a  program  of  the  National  Education  Associa- 
tion meeting  and  meetings  of  affiliated  organizations  write  to  D.  W. 
Springer,  Ann  Arbor,  Michigan.    There  are  special  railroad  rates. 


THE  SCHOOL  LIBRARY  SECTION  OF  THE  AMERICAN 
LIBRARY  ASSOCIATION 

As  already  announced  the  annual  meeting  of  the  American  Library 
Association  will  be  held  this  year  at  Asbury  Park  during  the  last  week 
in  June.    The  school  library  section  will  carry  out  the  following  program : 

First  Session 

THURSDAY  EVENING,  JX7NE  29 

Topic:  "The  National  Campaign  for  Better  School  Libraries." 
"  The  Importance  of  the  School  Library  in  Modem  Education,"  James  Fleming 

Hosic,  Chicago  Normal  College,  Chicago,  HI. 
"The  School-Libraiy  Situation  in  the  South,"  Lucy  E.  Fay,  University  of 

Tennessee,  Knozville,  Tenn. 
"What  the  College  and  University  Can  Do,"  Asariah  S.  Root,  Oberlin  CoU^e, 

Oberlin,  Ohio. 
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''How  the  Public  Libraiy  Can  Help  in  Developing  Effective  High-School 

Libraries/'  Henry  £.  Legler,  Chicago  Public  Library. 
"What  the  Public  Library  Can  Do  for  Grade-  and  Rural-School  Libraries," 
Emz  L.  Power,  Carnegie  Library  of  Pittsburg;  Orfha  Maud  Peters, 
Public  Library  of  Gary,  Ind. 
"What  a  Department  of  Education  Can  Do  for  School  Libraries  of  a  City," 
Claijde  G.  Leland,  Superintendent  of  School  Libraries,  New  York 
City. 

Second  Session 
saturday,  2:00-5:00  p.m. 
3:00-3:00    Busmess  Meeting.    Election  of  Officers.    Reports  of  Committees. 
3:00-5:00    Round-table    Conference  on   Normal-  and  Elementary-School 
Libraries,  conducted  by  Nancy  I.  Thompson,  State  Normal 
School,  Newark,  N.J. 
3:00-5:00    Round-table  Conference  of  High-School  Librarians,  conducted  by 
Mary  E.  Hall,  Girb'  High  School,  Brooklyn,  N.Y. 

There  will  be  an  exhibit  of  normal-  and  high-school  library  work, 
photographs  of  rooms,  plans,  outlines  of  instruction,  reading  lists, 
illustrative  materials,  etc. 


THE  PERIODICALS 

THE  CHIEF  PROBLEM  IN  SHAKESPEARE 

The  most  puzzling  of  all  Shakespeare's  plays  is  Troilus  and  Cressida, 
thinks  Professor  John  S.  P.  Tatlodt,  of  Stanford  University.  Writing 
of  this  play  in  the  Sewanee  Review  for  April,  he  points  out  that  the  sub- 
ject was  a  popular  one  in  Shakespeare's  day,  and  that  other  plays  had 
been  devoted  to  it,  particularly  one  called  The  Iron  Age.  It  was  from 
these  plays,  and  from  Chaucer  and  Caxton,  that  Shakespeare  derived 
his  knowledge  of  the  story,  and  it  was  for  an  audience  habituated  to 
a  very  different  view  of  the  Homeric  characters  than  ours  that  Shake- 
speare wrote.  Even  so,  his  treatment,  as  usual,  rises  far  above  his 
sources.  There  is  little  value,  thinks  Professor  Tatlock,  in  the  idea  that 
Shakespeare  was  passing  through  a  period  of  disillusionment,  as  it  is 
well  known  that  works  of  dramatic  art  do  not,  as  a  rule,  express  the 
mood  of  the  author,  but  very  often  the  opposite  of  it.  Such  attempts 
as  those  of  Dr.  Brandes  to  extract  biographical  simbean[is  from  cucumbers 
may  be  passed  over  lightly.  We  should  depend  rather  upon  actual 
historical  facts  than  upon  epic  imagination  in  the  interpretation  of 
Shakespeare. 
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THE  TEACHING  OF  MYTHS 

Professor  Norris,  of  the  State  Normal  College  at  Ypsilanti,  Michigan, 
contributes  a  second  and  final  article  on  "Myths  and  the  Teaching  of 
Myths"  to  the  American  Schoolmaster  for  April.  He  thinks  that  the 
educational  basis  for  the  treatment  of  myths  is  to  be  found  in  the  fact 
that  the  child  has  a  range  of  observation  as  narrow  as  that  of  the  early 
myth-makers,  and  that  as  he  gets  older  he  is  able  to  compare  his  mature 
impressions  with  his  early  immature  ones.  In  this  way  he  will  get  not 
only  a  true  knowledge  of  the  world  of  nature,  but  also  a  just  conception 
of  the  intellectual  progress  which  men  have  made.  He  admits  that  some 
of  the  popular  motives  for  the  use  of  the  myth  have  somewhat  of  justi- 
fication, as,  for  example,  that  myth-study  is  an  approach  to  nature  study; 
that  it  may  embody  suggestions  for  the  consideration  of  conduct;  that 
it  will  afford  material  for  the  understanding  and  appreciation  of  litera- 
ture and  art;  and  that  it  may  be  made  the  basis  of  material  for  oral  and 
written  language.  These  values  will  be  realized  in  proportion  as  the 
myth  stories  are  carefully  chosen  and  clearly  presented.  The  Greek 
myths  will  probably  retain  their  ascendency  over  the  Norse  because  of 
the  fact  that  they  are  clearer  and,  from  a  literary  point  of  view,  more 
sincere. 

THE  STtTDY  Of  THE  DRAMA 

Those  who  have  read  the  articles  on  the  teaching  of  lyric  poetry  and 
on  the  teaching  of  the  novel  by  Professor  Harry  G.  Paul,  of  the  Uni- 
versity of  Illinois,  will  welcome  his  recently  published  article  entitled 
"The  Study  of  the  Drama,"  which  appears  in  the  BuUeiin  of  the  Illinois 
Association  of  Teachers  of  English  for  April  15.  Professor  Paul  has  in 
mind  the  work  of  the  high  school.  He  believes  that  the  teacher  should 
set  up  as  the  goal  a  real  interest  in  Shakespeare  on  the  part  of  the  student 
and  some  intelligent  pleasure  in  reading  him.  These  aims  are  to  be 
accomplished  by  selecting  for  a  beginning  such  a  play  as  The  Merchant 
of  Venice  and  treating  it  principally  from  the  point  of  view  of  the  whole 
play,  but  with  sufficient  collateral  information  concerning  Shakespeare's 
London,  acting  in  Shakespeare's  day,  Shakespeare's  versification  and 
grammar,  and  Shakespeare's  methods  of  plot  construction  and  character 
portrayal.  Such  matters  should  be  handled  informally  in  connection 
with  the  study  and  oral  reading  of  the  play.  The  pupils  should  be 
encouraged,  whenever  possible,  to  witness  actual  production.  Not  the 
least  valuable  feature  of  the  article  is  the  body  of  references,  which  are 
accompanied  by  appropriate  comment  scattered  through  the  text. 
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OF  UKIPOKMITY  IN  COMPOSITION  CLASSES 

Real  unifonnity  in  classroom  instruction  in  college  composition  is 
imattainable  and  also  undesirable,  declares  Professor  Percy  W.  Long, 
of  Harvard  University.  His  ideas  are  set  forth  in  a  contribution  to  the 
Leaflet  of  the  New  England  Association  of  Teachers  of  English  for  May. 
In  this  article  he  points  out  that  the  essential  factor  in  teaching  is  the 
personality  of  the  instructor.  It  does  not  so  much  matter  what  facts 
are  taught  as  what  manner  of  presentation  is  employed.  Pupils  are 
educated  by  the  classroom  atmosphere  rather  more  than  by  facts  and 
principles.  The  most  effective  means  of  creating  the  proper  atmosphere 
is  the  model.  Selections  from  the  best  writers  should  be  commented 
upon  by  the  instructor  and  read  by  the  students.  Examples  of  such 
models,  with  suggestions  as  to  comment,  are  included  in  Professor  Long's 
presentation. 

THE  FIRST  STEPS  IN  SPELLING  REFORM 

The  British  reformers  of  spelling  are  constant  in  season  and  out. 
In  Modem  Language  Teaching  for  March  appears  an  anonymous  com- 
munication concerning  the  first  steps  to  be  taken  in  reforming  English 
spelling.  This  is  in  the  nature  of  a  reply  to  certain  criticisms  published 
in  the  same  magazine  last  July,  the  basis  of  which  was  that  spelling  reform 
should  hold  to  the  historic  view.  The  present  writer  thinks  that  reform 
must  come  gradually,  but  that  progress  in  language  is  natural  and 
"historic."  The  suggestions  of  the  Simplified  Spelling  Board  are,  on 
the  other  hand,  revolutionary  and  introduce  arbitrary  changes,  such  as 
the  ending  of  words  with/,  j,  s,  «,  and  v,  although  English  words  never 
did  end  with  these  letters  except  in  the  case  of  «  in  Anglo-Saxon.  The 
writer  would  proceed  to  reduce  the  eccentricity  of  spelling  by  improving 
the  vowel  system  without  much  interference  with  the  consonants.  He 
suggests  in  detail  how  this  may  be  done. 

DIFFERENTIATION  OF  ENGLISH  COURSES 

The  increased  attendance  at  the  high  school  of  children  from  homes 
of  little  culture  has  brought  teachers  in  the  larger  places  face  to  face 
with  the  question  of  adapting  the  materials  of  instruction  to  the  capacities 
of  the  pupils.  What  this  may  mean  is  indicated  by  Miss  Katherine 
Mahy,  supervisor  of  English  in  the  Hope  Street  High  School,  Providence* 
Rhode  Island.  In  Education  for  May  she  declares  that  it  is  useless  to 
expect  all  pupils  to  take  the  course  in  literature  adapted  to  those  with 
good  background.  She  would  permit  pupils  with  limited  English 
vocabulary,  racial  prejudices,  immigrant  characteristics,  and  immediate 
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needs  with  regard  to  American  citizenship  to  read  books  better  adapted 
to  them  than  the  traditional  classics.  She  would,  however,  be  on  the 
lookout  for  ability  to  comprehend  and  would  transfer  such  pupils  to 
the  regular  classes  as  soon  as  possible.  Teachers  dealing  with  foreign 
pupils  will  find  the  account  of  Miss  Mahy's  experience  helpful. 

A  COURSE  FOR  YOUTH  FROM  TWELVE  TO  FOURTEEN 

Without  doubt  the  most  interesting  educational  question  under  dis- 
cussion at  the  present  time  is  the  reorganization  of  the  upper  grammar 
grades  and  the  first  years  of  high  school.  An  address  on  this  subject 
was  delivered  by  Commissioner  David  Snedden,  of  Massachusetts,  at 
the  meeting  of  the  Department  of  Superintendence  of  the  National  Edu- 
cation Association  at  Detroit  in  February,  which  appears  in  the  Journal 
of  EducaUonal  Administration  and  Supervision  for  April.  He  suggests  a 
classification  of  school  studies  for  these  years  into  two  groups,  called, 
respectively,  alpha  units  and  beta  units.  In  the  fi!rst  he  would  place 
those  studies  over  which  the  pupil  is  to  have  perfect  command,  so  that 
he  has  fixed  and  usable  knowledge  or  skill.  In  the  second  he  would  put 
the  studies  and  parts  of  studies  which  contribute  rather  to  appreciation, 
ideals,  and  background  of  knowledge.  Those  especially  interested  in 
English  will  note  with  approval  that  liberal  provision  is  made  in  Dr. 
Snedden's  scheme  for  practical  training  in  English  expression,  and  that 
at  least  a  modest  proportion  of  the  work  in  literature  is  placed  in  the 
alpha  group.  Whatever  else  he  may  be,  Dr.  Snedden  is  always  fearless 
and  suggestive,  and  therefore  his  proposals  as  to  the  reoganization  of  the 
school  course  are  worth  pondering. 

WHY  MANUSCRIPTS  ARE  REJECTED 

The  readers  of  the  English  Journal  who  may  be  ambitious  to  break 
into  print,  or  who  may  have  already  tried  their  hands  at  authorship,  will 
turn  with  some  eagerness  to  the  symposium  in  the  Bookman  for  May, 
on  the  topic,  "  Why  Are  Manuscripts  Rejected  ?  "  The  contributors  are 
editors  of  more  than  a  dozen  of  the  leading  American  magazines,  and 
their  remarks  will  be  most  illuminating  to  all  who  use  the  magazines, 
whether  for  purposes  of  exploitation  or  only  for  mental  refreshment. 
The  points  made  are  too  numerous  even  to  be  summarized  in  this  column. 


USEFUL  DOCUMENTS 
A  pamphlet  of  Suggestions  on  the  Teaching  of  Reading  has  been  pre- 
pared by  Miss  Annie  Reynolds,  inspector  of  grades  of  city  schoob  for 
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the  state  of  Wisconsin,  and  is  issued  by  C.  P.  Gary,  state  superintendent, 
Madison,  Wisconsin. — ^The  aftermath  of  the  Hiillegas  scale  appears  in 
the  form  of  a  collection  of  150  specimens  of  English  composition,  arranged 
for  use  in  psychological  and  educational  experiments  by  Edward  L. 
Thorndike.  The  collection  is  bound  in  paper  and  published  by  Teachers 
College,  Columbia  University, — ^The  latest  plan  of  testing  reading  ability 
is  presented  by  H.  A.  Brown,  director  of  the  Bureau  of  Research  for  the 
State  of  New  Bfampshire,  in  the  form  of  a  bulletin,  entitled  The  Measure- 
ment ofAbUUy  to  Read,  The  Bureau  of  Research  is  located  at  25  Capitol 
Street,  Concord,  New  Hampshire. — ^James  M.  Grainger,  of  the  Farmville 
Normal  School,  has  added  to  the  excellent  compilations  which  he  has 
made  for  that  institution  A  Course  in  English  for  the  Grades ^  to  which 
are  appended  typical  lessons  and  suggestions.  The  whole  constitutes 
Vol.  II,  No.  I,  of  the  bulletin  of  the  State  Normal  School  for  Women, 
Farmville,  \^ginia. — Conunissioner  Claxton  has  caused  to  be  published 
a  circular  for  the  National  Rural  Teachers'  Reading  Circle.  The  plan 
is  that  of  directed  reading  for  credit.  Unfortunately  the  selections 
named  ^  are  probably  too  ambitious  for  the  persons  for  whom  they 
were  intended. — ^The  Houghton  Mifflin  Company  has  issued  Questions 
on  Macbeth f  by  Odell  Shepard,  as  the  latest  addition  to  "English  Prob- 
lems."—The  Commissioner  of  Education  for  New  Jersey,  Mr.  C.  N. 
Kendall,  has  arranged  A  Suggestive  Program  for  the  Celebration  of  New 
Jersey  Day  in  the  Public  Schools  of  New  Jersey. — ^The  celebration  of 
Memorial  Day  will  be  made  distinctly  more  profitable  in  the  state  of 
Wisconsin  by  the  use  of  the  new  Wisconsin  Memorial  Day  Annual, 
recently  compiled  under  the  direction  of  C.  P.  Cary,  state  superintendent 
of  public  instruction. 

QUESTIONS  FOR  SELF-EXAMINATION 
Franklin  B.  Dyer,  superintendent  of  schools  in  Boston,  has  com- 
piled a  very  suggestive  list  of  questions  for  teachers,  one  section  of  which 
is  as  follows: 

Teaching  the  Lesson 

I.  Do  I  distingiiish  the  following  types  of  lesson  and  employ  each  at  the 
proper  time — a  drill  lesson,  a  thinking  lesson,  a  lesson  for  appreciation 
(of  literature  or  art),  and  a  lesson  to  teach  children  how  to  study  ? 

a.  What  method  of  teaching  do  I  use  most  often: 

a)  The  conversational,  in  which  the  pupils  both  answer  and  ask  questions  ? 

b)  The  quiz,  in  which  the  pupils  answer  only  the  questions  which  I  ask 
them? 

c)  The  lecture,  in  which  the  pupils  merely  receive  what  is  given  them  ? 
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3.  Do  I  choose  my  method  of  teaching  in  view  of  the  character  of  the  lesson 

to  be  taught? 

4.  What  part  of  the  recitation  time  do  I  take  up 

a)  By  asking  thought-provoking  questions  and  trying  to  get  the  pupils 

to  talk  freely  about  the  subject  which  they  are  learning  to  handle  ? 
h)  By  merdy  "quizzing"  ? 
^)  By  giving  information  ? 

d)  By  working  at  the  blackboard  ? 

e)  By  using  illustrative  material  ? 

5.  What  part  of  the  recitation  time  do  the  pupils  take  up 

a)  By  working  out  new  information  through  free  conversation  about  the 

subject  which  they  are  trying  to  learn  ? 
h)  By  repeating  information  memorized  from  a  book  ? 
c)  By  drill  or  practice  work  to  apply  the  principles  taught  ? 
i)  By  giving  thoughtful  answers  ? 
e)  By  working  at  their  seats  or  at  the  blackboard? 

6.  To  what  extent  in  each  lesson  do  I  help  the  pupils  to  prepare  the  next  lesson 
a)  By  a  good  ending  of  recitation  ? 

h)  By  a  judicious  assignment  ? 

c)  By  stating  the  aim  ? 

d)  By  anticipating  their  difficulties? 

e)  By  suggestions  or  directions  ? 

7.  How  do  I  find  out  that  the  pupils  have  clearly  in  mind  the  aim  or  purpose 
of  each  lesson  ? 

8.  Do  I  take  appropriate  means  to  ascertain  how  much  the  pupils  know  about 
the  subject  of  the  lesson  before  I  attempt  to  teach  them  the  new  lesson  ? 

9.  To  what  extent  do  I  secure  the  proper  attention  of  pupils  to  their  work 
through  interests  that  are  natural  to  them  ? 

10.  What  means  do  I  take  to  present  the  material  in  the  form  of  problems 
which  stimulate  the  curiosity  of  the  pupils? 

11.  Are  my  questions  simple,  direct,  and  logical,  or  are  they  rambling,  am- 
biguous, and  suggestive  of  the  answer  ? 

13.  Are  most  of  my  questions  for  the  purpose  of  developing  new  ideas  or  to 
find  out  how  much  of  the  assigned  lesson  the  pupils  have  learned  ? 

13.  What  means  do  I  ad<^t  to  insure  a  judicious  distribution  of  my  questions 
among  the  pupils  ? 

14.  How  many  different  pupils  of  my  dass  do  I  give  a  chance  to  recite  in  each 
recitation  ?    In  a  week  ? 

15.  What  pains  do  I  take  to  make  my  questions  such  that  the  pupils  must 
answer  them  with  a  complete  statement  rather  than  with  one  word  ? 

16.  What  methods  do  I  employ  to  have  each  pupil,  as  he  recites,  address  him- 
self to  the  class  rather  than  to  me  ? 

17.  How  do  I  make  it  necessary  for  the  pupil  to  make  the  proper  use  of  his 
past  experiences  and  his  present  knowledge  ? 
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x8.  Do  I  make  desirable  use  of  pictures,  objects,  charts,  maps,  blackboards, 
and  other  objective  material  ? 

19.  Am  I  distributing  my  attention  judiciously  among  the  better  and  poorer 
pupils  so  that  each  pupil  is  getting  the  laigest  possible  value  from  my 
instruction  ? 

20.  Am  I  training  my  pupils  to  discriminate  between  what  is  essentially 
in^x>rtant  in  the  lesson  and  what  is  only  relatively  so  ? 

21.  Am  I  teaching  lay  pupils  to  organize  their  own  ideas  in  proper  relation 
and  sequence  ? 

32.  How  do  I  see  to  it  that  the  pupils  feel  that  the  object  of  the  lesson  has 
been  accomplished  ? 

23.  By  what  methods  do  I  clinch  the  main  idea  of  each  lesson  before  closing 
the  recitation  ? 

24.  What  evidence  is  there  that  my  pupils  are  increasing  in  power  of  self- 
control  and  initiative  ?    Are  they  learning  to  solve  their  own  difficulties  ? 

25.  Are  my  pupils  increasing  their  feeling  of  responsibility  for  their  own 
improvement  ? 

26.  Do  my  pupils  attack  hard  work  gladly  or  do  they  want  help  in  every  little 
difficulty? 

27.  Are  my  pupils  being  trained  in  conscious  methods  of  study  and  work  ? 

28.  To  what  extent  do  drills  and  practice  work  of  pupils  carry  over  into  their 
other  work  ? 

29.  Is  my  teaching  such  that  there  is  inculcated  in  my  pupils  the  desire  to 
learn,  to  render  some  valuable  service,  and  to  be  somebody  worth  while  ? 

30.  In  general,  what  am  I  as  a  teacher  doing,  what  am  I  doing  it  for,  and  why 
am  I  doing  it  in  this  particular  way? 


MY  SWEETHEART^ 

Like  perfume  from  a  fragrant  rose, 

Like  moonbeams  o'er  the  sea, 
Like  music  from  a  throbbing  harp. 

My  loved  one  is  to  me  I 

Like  perfume — ^but  she's  sweeter  far; 

L^e  moonbeams— but  more  fair; 
And  e'en  the  rarest  melodie 

Cannot  with  her  compare. 

And  I  shall  always  love  her  true, 

And  never  from  her  part; 
For  till  eternity  she'll  reign 

As  queen  within  my  heart. 

*  Written  by  Marion  Elingsley  TomUn,  as  a  voluntary  piece  of  dasswork  for 
Alice  H.  Spauldlng,  Brookline,  Massachusetts.  Miss  Tomlin  is  a  direct  descendant 
of  Charles  Eingsley. 
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A  NEW  EDITION  OF  THE  GOLDEN  TREASURY^ 

In  an  eminently  usable  volume  of  592  pages,  Walter  Barnes  has  made 
such  new  use  of  Palgrave's  classic  collection  of  l3nics'  as  will  highly 
gratify  many  teachers  who  find  difficulty  in  teaching  poetry.  He  has 
devoted  150  pages  to  a  body  of  notes  of  unusual  helpfulness.  His  pur- 
pose has  been,  as  avowed  in  his  preface,  ''to  bring  out  the  literary 
qualities  of  the  poems;  to  discuss  the  meter;  to  introduce  any  material 
that  might  aid  in  the  interpretation;  and  to  give  suggestions  about  oral 
reading."  He  adds,  "I  have  tried  to  steer  between  the  matter-of-fact, 
unemotional  dissection  of  the  poems,  which  will  not  arouse  students, 
and  the  ecstatic  admiration,  which  will  arouse  merely  their  antagonism." 

How  well  the  author  has  succeeded  in  avoiding  the  fatalities  he 
mentions  can  be  shown  best  by  direct  quotations  from  his  paragraphs. 

A  good  example  of  aid  to  interpretation  is  found  in  die  note  on 
Shakespeare's  familiar  sonnet.  No.  XXIX,  ''When,  in  disgrace  with 
fortune  and  men's  eyes,"  etc.  "Shakespeare,  endowed  with  matchless 
gifts  of  emotions,  thought,  wisdom,  and  expression,  here  pictures  him- 
self in  deep  despondency,  envying  the  prospects,  the  features,  the 
popularity  of  some  of  his  friends,  even  coveting  the  artistic  power  and 
wide-embracing  intellect  of  certain  others.  Then  his  mind  falls  upon 
his  dearest  friend,  and  the  thought  of  his  friendship  lifts  him  from  gloom 
to  happiness."  In  another  sentence  he  emphasizes  Shakespeare's  poetic 
skill,  at  the  same  time  assisting  in  the  interpretation  of  the  poem. 
"Notice  the  dull,  muffled  sounds  in  the  first  two  quotations — the  thin, 
obscure  vowels  («,  among  others)  and  the  heavy  consonants;  and  observe 
how  the  words  drag  along — ^for  example,  in  the  third  line  of  the  first 
quatrain.  All  this  suggests  the  gloom  of  the  poet's  mood.  But  observe 
that  in  the  third  quatrain  and  the  couplet  the  melody  has  become  bright 
and  happy — ^long  and  broad  vowels;  rapid,  running  words,  a  feminine 
rhyme  (rather  rare  in  Shakespeare's  sonnets) — ^in  fact,  all  the  vivacity 
and  joyousness  of  a  morning  song."  Such  specific  suggestions  are  surely 
of  the  greatest  value  to  the  inexperienced  or  the  unliterary  teacher  as 
showing  a  very  clear  method  of  approach  to  the  literary  qualities  of 
poetry.    To  all  such  Mr.  Barnes  has  done  a  large  service. 

>  Palgrave's  Golden  Treasury,  edited  by  Walter  Barnes.  Chicago:  Row,  Peterson 
&  Co.,  1915. 
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To  Gray's  ''The  Bard"  the  author  gives  this  helpful  background: 
''This  poem  is  based  on  a  tradition  that  Edward  the  First  during  his 
conquest  of  Wales  had  all  the  Welsh  poets  slain,  to  prevent  their  stirring 
up  the  people.  As  the  king  and  his  army  are  marching  through  a  narrow 
pass  in  Wales,  an  aged  poet  appears  on  an  overhanging  promontory 
and  pronounces  woe  on  the  ro3ral  house  and  foretells  the  future;  then 
leaps  from  the  rock."  Of  Wordsworth's  great  "Ode  on  Immortality" 
we  find  a  complete  topical  outline,  clear  in  its  analysis  and  S3rmpathetic 
and  appreciative  in  its  comments.  He  la3rs  due  emphasis  upon  the 
splendid  idealism  of  the  poem,  as  well  as  on  the  author's  power  of  con- 
crete visualization  and  great  suggestion.  Of  the  meter  he  adds,  "To 
the  irregularity  of  meter  is  due  much  of  the  music  of  the  ode  and  much 
of  the  impression  of  passionate  and  spontaneous,  forcible  utterance." 

Another  unusual  feature  of  the  annotation  is  the  suggestions  for 
oral  reading.  The  reviewer  once  heard  Samuel  Thurber,  one  of  the  great- 
est English  teachers  of  the  last  generation,  say  to  his  dass  of  girls, 
"  If  you  can  read  a  poem  or  a  bit  of  prose  aloud,  and  do  it  well,  you  have 
all  diere  is  in  it  for  you."  Mr.  Barnes  is  clearly  a  disciple  of  Mr.  Thur- 
ber, but  he  would  not  leave  the  pupil  to  unaided  blundering.  He  holds 
it  to  be  "an  essential  part  of  our  work  as  teachers  of  poetry  to  train 
students  in  the  art  of  reading  aloud."  His  logic  is  that  if  lyric  poetry 
was  written  for  musical  effect,  the  effect  cannot  be  appreciated  until 
it  is  given  voice.  We  must  admit  the  logic;  likewise  we  must  submit 
to  the  task  of  teaching  simple  interpretative  reading — a  very  agreeable 
task  when  one  has  the  talent,  and  can  realize  the  resulting  good.  Such 
suggestions  as  Mr.  Barnes  gives  will  certainly  encourage  teachers  to  try. 
Phrases  like  "read  with  firm,  full  tones";  "do  not  imitate,  but  suggest, 
the  owl's  cry";  "read  softly  and  musically,"  are  typical  and  furnish  the 
cue  to  the  successful  reading  of  the  poems. 

Not  all  the  poems  are  annotated.  The  author  assumes  that  "a 
good  start  wins  the  race"  for  most  pupils,  and  more  and  more  is  left 
to  growing  insight  and  interpretative  power  as  the  work  progresses. 
One  feels  sure  that  into  whatever  schoolroom  the  atmosphere  6i  these 
notes  is  carried,  there,  other  things  being  equal,  the  pupils  will  be  found 
having  a  good  time  with  poetry. 

As  one  lays  the  book  down,  his  arm  may  be  a  little  weary  from  the 
extra  heavy  quality  of  the  "stock,"  but  he  is  profoundly  grateful  for 
the  large,  clear  type  and  ample  spacing  which  has  enabled  him  to  read 
the  lines  easily  and  rapidly,  as  well  as  for  the  simple  and  direct  reference 
method  of  niunbering  both  the  poems  and  the  notes.    The  whole  "get 
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up"  of  the  book  reflects  not  only  the  spirit  of  a  lover  of  literature,  but 
the  genius  of  a  practical  worker  in  the  schoolroom. 

Elmer  W.  Smith 


BOOK  NOTICES 

[Mention  under  this  head  does  not  preclude  review  elsewhere.] 


Critical  Realism.    By  Roy  Wood  Sellabs.    Chicago:  Rand  McNally  &  Co., 

1916.    Pp.  283.    $2. 00. 

A  study  of  the  nature  and  conditions  of  knowledge.  The  author  contends  that 
idealism  and  realism  have  actually  held  essentially  the  same  view. 

Democracy  and  Education.    By  John  Dewey.    New  York:  Macmillan,  J916. 

Pp.  434. 

An  introduction  to  the  philosophy  of  education,  being  one  number  of  the  series 
of  ''Textbooks  in  Education/'  edited  by  Paid  Monroe. 

The  Life  and  Times  of  Tennyson.    By  Thomas  R.  Lounsbusy.    New  Haven: 

Yale  University  Press,  191 5.    Pp.661.    $2.50. 

A  critical  biography  ending  with  "In  Memoriam."  An  exhaustive,  painstaking, 
and  sympathetic  study. 

William  Wordsworth:  How  to  Know  Him.    By  C.  T.  Winchester.    Indian- 
apolis: Bobbs-MerriU  Co.,  1916.    Pp.  296.    I1.25  net. 
Biography,  criticism,  the  principal  short  poems,  and  selections  from  some  of  the 

longer  ones.    Like  the  other  volumes  in  this  series,  excellent. 

Chief  European  Dramatists.    Selected  and  edited  by  Brander  Matthews. 

Boston:  Houghton  Mifflin  Co.,  1916.    Pp.  786.    I2.75. 

Twenty-one  plays  from  the  drama  of  Greece,  Rome,  Spain,  France,  Italy,  Ger- 
many, Denmark,  and  Norway — ^Aeschylus  to  Ibsen.  A  companion  to  Dickinson's 
CAtief  Contemporary  Dramatists. 

Shakespeare  Questions.    By  Odell  Shepaso.    Boston:    Houghton  Mifflin 
Co.,  1916.    Pp.  214.    I0.50. 
Eighteen  plays  are  treated.    General  questions  are  followed  by  questions  on 

details. 

A  Shakespere  Festival.    By  Sarah  £.  Simons.    Chicago:  Scott,  Foresman  & 
Co.,  1916.    Pp.  64. 
Prepared  for  high  schools. 

The  Merchant  of  Venice.    The  Tragedy  of  Julius  Caesar.    Edited,  with  Intro- 
duction and  Notes,  by  Daniel  Homer  Rich.    (The  Globe  Theatre 
Shakespeare.)    New  York:  Harper,  1916.    Pp.  132.    I0.35. 
The  editor  has  attempted  to  treat  the  dramas  as  plays  upon  the  stage  of  the  Globe, 

rather  than  as  mere  books  to  be  read. 

A  Warwickshire  Lad.    By  George  Madden  Martin.    New  York:  D.  Apple- 
ton  &  Co.,  1916.    Pp.  112.    Ii.oo. 
Will  Shakespeare  as  the  author  of  Emmy  Lou  imagines  him. 
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BrUish  Verse  for  Boys.    Selected  and  edited  by  Daniel  V.  Thompson.    New 

York:  Henry  Holt  &  Co.,  1916.    Pp.  374. 

Two  hundred  and  sixty-one  pieces  from  Chaucer  to  the  present,  with  apparatus. 
The  Brief.    By  Caiuloll  Lewis  Maxcy.    Boston:   Houghton  MifSin  Co., 

1916.    Pp.332.    $1.25. 

Selections  for  practice  are  included. 
Reference  Guides.    By  Florence  M.  Hopkins.    Detroit:  Willard  Co.,  1916. 

Pp.  23. 

An  outline  of  eight  groups  of  lessons  on  reference  books,  to  be  given  in  the  English 
courses  of  high  schools. 

A  First  Book  of  Composition,    By  Thoicas  H.  Briggs  and  Isabel  McKinney. 
Boston:  Ginn  &  Co.,  1913.    Pp.  300. 

How  to  Write  Business  Letters.    Edited  by  Walter  K.  Smart,  in  collaboration 

with  the  editorial  staflE  of  System.    New  York:  A.  W.  ^law  Co.,  1916. 

Pp.  160. 

Numerous  examples  are  anal3rzed  as  to  structure  and  purpose. 
EfecUve  Public  Speaking.    By  Frederick  B.  Robinson.    Chicago:  LaSalle 

Extension  University,  1915.    Pp.  467. 

A  thoroughgoing  anal3rsis,  with  examples. 
Science  In  Vocal  Tone  Production.    By  Georges  Antoine  Brouiliet.    Bos- 
ton: Boston  Text  Book  Co.,  1916.    Pp.  176. 

A  textbook  for  study  and  practice.    Numerous  illustrations  of  the  oigans  involved 
in  speaking  and  of  musical  notations  are  included. 
The  Essentials  of  Effective.  Gesture.    By  Joseph  A.  Mosher.    New  York: 

Macmillan,  1916.    Pp.  188.    Ii.oo. 
What  Shall  We  Play?    By  Fannie  Wyche  Dunn.    New  York:  Macmillan, 

1916.    Pp.  183.    $0.40. 

Dramatisations  for  the  third  and  fourth  grades. 

Gate  to  English.    Books  I  and  II.    By  Will  D.  Howe,  Zella  O'Hair,  and 
Myron  T.  Pritchard.    New  York:   Longmans,  Green,  &  Co.,  1915. 
Pp.  398  and  375. 
Language  books  for  elementary  schools. 

Lessons  in  English.    Books  I  and  II.    By  Fred  Newton  Scott  and  Gordon  A. 

SouTHWORTH.    Revised  edition.    New  York:  Benjamin  H.  Sanborn  Co., 

1916.    Pp.  250  and  371. 

In  this  edition  a  series  of  original  drawings  has  been  added,  together  with  certain 
new  lessons,  and  the  muform  grammatical  nomenclature  has  been  used. 

Better  English,  Book  I.    By  J.  Milnor  Dorey  and  Junius  W.  Stevens. 
Milton,  Pa.:  Weidenhamer  &  Co.,  19 16.    Pp.  223. 
A  one-year  course  in  composition  and  grammar  for  Junior  High  Schools. 
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TRAINING  FOR  TEACHING  COMPOSITION  IN  COLLEGES 


J.  M.  THOMAS 
Unlvenity  of  Minnesota 


One  of  the  most  perplexing  problems  connected  with  the 
teaching  of  college  English  grows  out  of  the  fact  that  a  course  in 
composition  is  required  of  first-year  students  in  nearly  all  imiver- 
sities  and  colleges.  This  course  is  considered,  naturally  enough, 
to  be  more  elementary  in  character  than  courses  open  to  upper- 
dassmen,  and  by  its  very  nature  makes  demands  upon  an  instruc- 
tor's time  not  made  by  the  latter  courses.  For  these  reasons  it  is 
generally  taught  almost  exclusively  by  young  men  who  are  just 
entering  the  teaching  profession.  The  amount  of  labor  required 
to  read  the  themes  of  the  laige  nimiber  of  students  enrolled  makes 
it  necessary  that  the  greater  part  of  the  time  of  these  instructors, 
if  not  their  whole  time,  should  be  given  to  this  work.  It  is  a  fairly 
safe  estimate,  I  believe,  to  say  that  three-fourths  of  the  men 
beginning  the  teaching  of  college  English  now  enter  through  this 
avenue. 

It  would  seem  to  follow  naturally  that  the  preparation  of  the 
would-be  teacher  to  do  this  work  should  concern  not  a  little  those 
who  are  directing  his  graduate  study.  This  is  especially  true  when 
one  considers  that  courses  in  composition  are  rather  sharply  dif- 
ferentiated from  other  work  in  English  in  their  subject-matter, 
their  aim,  and  their  method.  It  is,  of  course,  wholly  illogical  to 
assimie  that  the  instructor  should  be  especially  fitted  for  this  duty 
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to  the  exclusion  of  all  others,  simply  because  it  is  the  first  imposed 
upon  him.  But  the  work  is  unique  and  the  attitude  of  the  college 
authorities  shows  the  importance  attached  to  it.  Furthermore, 
the  instructor  in  most  instances  must  win  his  spurs  here,  if  he  is 
to  be  given  the  opportimity  he  covets  so  much  of  offering  courses 
in  his  special  field  of  English  study.  Occasionally  men  are  relieved 
of  the  burden  of  Freshman  composition,  and  given  advanced  courses 
in  literature  for  no  other  reason  than  that  they  have  failed  at  the 
supposedly  simpler  task.  By  an  inverse  sort  of  logic,  which  used 
to  be  much  more  prevalent  among  us  than  it  is  now,  it  is  assumed 
that  if  a  man  cannot  teach  beginners  he  must  therefore  be  especially 
qualified  to  instruct  older  students.  Whether  or  not  they  have  come 
to  realize  the  fallacy  of  this  reasoning,  administrative  officers  in 
English  departments  appreciate  the  fact  that  no  department  can 
long  be  run  on  the  principle  that  those  who  do  elementary  work 
cheerfully,  conscientiously,  and  efficiently  should  be  kept  at  it 
indefinitely,  while  the  shirkers  and  inefficient  grumblers  are  practi- 
cally promoted  for  incompetence. 

For  these  reasons,  students  who  are  looking  forward  to  the 
teaching  of  English,  as  well  as  those  who  are  to  be  held  responsible 
for  their  appointments  to  college  positions,  should  carefully  scru- 
tinize the  training  which  our  graduate  schools  are  giving  for  this 
work.  If  one  asks  how  far  they  recognize  that  this  is  a  special 
field,  calling  for  distinct  courses,  the  answer  is  simple:  practically 
not  at  all.  Part  of  the  defects  in  the  preparation  of  our  teachers 
of  composition  spring  from  this  source;  but  many  come  from  more 
general  causes. 

College  life  is  becoming  constantly  more  attractive  to  certain 
types  of  young  men  because  of  the  opportunities  it  offers  for  schol- 
arly study  and  research,  for  literary  activity,  and  for  public  lectur- 
ing, to  say  nothing  of  the  social  prestige  which  comes  to  a  man — ^and 
to  his  wife — from  his  connection  with  a  college  faculty.  Moreover, 
although  the  salary  is  modest,  it  is  nevertheless  dependable.  These 
men  may  not  have  any  particular  desire  to  teach,  or  any  reason  to 
suspect  that  they  have  imusual  ability  along  this  line.  It  is  this, 
combined  with  the  fact  that  although  it  is  easy  enough  to  get  a 
man  into  a  college,  it  is  next  to  impossible  to  get  him  out,  unless 
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his  weakness  becomes  a  public  scandal,  which  has  led  me  to  believe 
that  those  looking  forward  to  a  career  as  college  teachers  should  be 
urged  to  spend  at  least  a  year  in  secondary-school  work  before 
doing  intensive  graduate  study.  In  all  our  discussions,  we  are 
rather  inclined  to  overlook  the  fact  that  for  approximately  forty 
years  a  man's  chief  work,  at  least  that  which  will  occupy  the 
greater  portion  of  his  time,  will  be  the  teaching  of  students.  I 
can  imagine  nothing  more  deadening  for  the  man  himself,  nor  for 
the  unfortunate  students  who  may  come  to  him,  than  that  he 
should  enter  upon  this  task  for  the  sake  of  the  pleasure  he  will 
take  in  the  by-products  of  his  work.  More  and  more  the  Doctor's 
degree  is  coming  to  be  regarded  merely  as  a  certificate  of  one's 
preparation  for  teaching.  Would  it  not  be  wise  to  insist  that  men 
should  test  their  own  powers,  or  at  least  prove  the  wisdom  of  their 
choice,  before  becoming  candidates  for  it  ? 

This  is  true  equally  of  many  other  lines  of  work  besides  English. 
But  English  composition  demands,  more  than  most  subjects,  that 
men  should  come  to  it  with  high  qualifications  as  far  as  teaching 
ability  is  concerned,  and  with  unmistakable  enthusiasm  for  the 
work.  The  body  of  fact  which  the  instructor  is  called  upon  to 
impart  to  the  student  is  not  large.  There  is  little  opportimity  for 
him  to  demonstrate  his  skill  in  that  curiously  anomalous  perform- 
ance known  as  the  college  lecture.  The  purpose  of  the  coiurse  is 
not  so  much  to  convey  information  as  to  give  training.  Further- 
more, a  college  course  in  history  which  is  admittedly  good  for  one 
college  may  be  transplanted  to  another  without  any  appreciable 
loss  in  efficiency.  Not  so  with  a  course  in  composition;  this  must 
be  adapted  to  the  interests  of  the  students  as  shaped  by  their 
natural  preferences,  their  home  life,  their  general  reading,  and  their 
previous  condition  of  high-school  servitude. 

The  teacher  of  even  elementary  courses  in  composition  cannot 
rely  on  a  textbook,  nor  resort  to  the  favorite  device  of  instructors 
in  other  beginning  classes,  of  assigning  ''the  next  fifteen  pages." 
To  borrow  a  figure  from  De  Quincey,  he,  like  the  spider,  is  com- 
pelled to  spin  his  web  out  of  his  own  bowels.  Nowhere  else  is  such 
great  demand  made  upon  the  personality  of  the  teacher.  Unless 
he  has  the  homiletic  habit,  the  evangelistic  spirit  which  impels 
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him  to  teach,  unless  be  has  in  the  words  of  the  earlier  theology 
"received  the  call,"  then  it  were  well  that  he  look  elsewhere. 

The  whole  process  of  composition-teaching  seems  to  be  the 
exact  reverse  of  that  which  now  prevails  in  most  other  subjects. 
The  function  of  the  teacher  in  these  seems  to  be  to  serve  as  a  funnel 
through  which  a  certain  amount  of  information,  whether  in  the 
form  of  specific  facts  or  general  principles,  shall  be  conveyed  into 
empty — and  often  leaky — ^vessels.  The  teacher  of  composition 
must,  however,  evoke  the  expression  of  the  student's  opinion.  He 
must  be  provocative  rather  than  didactic. 

So  far  as  I  am  aware,  few  attempts  have  been  made  to  train 
students  definitely  for  their  work  as  college  teachers  of  English. 
Although  there  have  been,  for  a  number  of  years,  teachers'  training 
coiurses  for  those  who  are  to  go  into  secondary-school  work,  Pro- 
fessor Greenough,  of  Harvard,  established  the  first  such  course  for 
graduate  students  only  three  years  ago.  In  an  article  in  the 
January  nimiber  of  the  English  Journal  for  1913,  he  gave  an  inter- 
esting account  of  his  experiment  in  attempting  to  train  students 
to  be  teachers  of  English  composition. 

Whether  the  plan  of  establishing  special  courses  in  method 
will  solve  the  problem  remains  to  be  seen.  It  may  be  that  we 
cannot  expect  successfully  to  combine  graduate  study  with  instruc- 
tion in  pedagogy.  But  there  is  one  thing  that  we  have  a  right  to 
demand.  At  the  present  time,  a  student  who  is  admitted  to  can- 
didacy for  the  Doctor's  degree  takes  it  for  granted  that  the  depart- 
ment is  willing  to  recommend  him  for  a  college  teaching  position. 
Either  students  must  be  given  to  understand  that  the  Doctor's 
degree  does  not  carry  with  it  any  license  to  teach,  or  else  by  a 
process  of  selection  the  imfit  must  be  gradually  eliminated.  If 
one  cannot  tell  who  will  prove  the  successful  teacher,  at  least  it 
ought  not  to  be  difficult  to  decide  who  has  no  chances  of  success. 
We  must  cease  to  regard  teaching  as  a  safe  refuge  for  those  with 
certain  intellectual  gifts,  but  without  the  personality  to  make  their 
mark  in  any  other  profession. 

The  natural  conmient  that  would  be  made,  by  three-fourths  of 
our  college  teachers,  on  what  I  have  said,  would  be,  **Very  true, 
but  you  cannot  expect  us  to  give  students  personality.    We  cannot 
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*make  a  silk  purse  out  of  a  sow's  ear.' "  And  yet  some  artistic  and 
serviceable  articles  are  made  out  of  pigskin.  The  diamond  in  the 
rough  may  prove  an  efiSident  research  scholar,  but  he  ought  to  be 
polished  before  he  is  put  in  charge  of  Freshmen  in  the  classroom. 
As  one  of  my  colleagues  expressed  it:  "The  very  least  we  may 
expect  of  a  teacher  of  English  is  that  he  should  be  a  gentlemen." 
Indifference  to  personal  appearance,  uncouthness  of  manners, 
provincialism  in  speech,  inconsiderateness  of  the  rights  and  feelings 
of  others,  unless  they  are  amenable  to  the  influence  that  should 
be  found  in  our  colleges,  certainly  ought  to  prove  a  bar  to  a  recom- 
mendation to  teach.  I  can  imfortunately  testify  from  my  own 
experience  that  such  is  not  the  case.  Graduate  faculties  in  English 
not  only  encourage  men  to  prepare  themselves  for  teaching,  but 
also  recommend  them  for  positions,  when  their  very  presence  in  a 
classroom  is  a  flagrant  offense  to  the  good  taste  of  students,  which 
in  some  of  its  more  important  phases  it  is  the  function  of  English 
to  develop. 

Personally,  I  much  prefer  the  right  sort  of  man  with  but  a 
limited  amount  of  graduate  training  to  the  man  who  has  nothing 
but  brilliance  and  a  Doctor's  degree  to  recommend  him.  But  this 
is  not  belittling  the  Doctor's  degree.  Other  things  being  equal,  or 
nearly  equal,  it  is  much  in  a  man's  favor  that  he  has  gained  it. 
The  severe  mental  discipline  which  comes  from  the  working  out  of 
a  dissertation  cannot  but  make  a  person  more  rigorous  in  his  own 
thinking  and  consequently  less  tolerant  of  slovenliness  of  thought 
in  others.  Furthermore,  a  Doctor's  degree  signifies  that  one  is 
conversant,  in  a  general  way  at  least,,  with  the  entire  field  of  study 
in  which  it  is  granted.  This  is  true  of  English,  as  well  as  other 
subjects,  and  in  so  far  the  Doctor's  degree  in  English  is  an  asset 
to  the  teacher  of  English  composition. 

I  question,  however,  the  value,  either  as  a  contribution  to 
knowledge  or  as  a  preparation  for  teaching,  of  much  of  the  research 
that  is  done  in  the  name  of  English.  The  earlier  insistence  on 
philological  investigation,  with  its  collateral  training  in  mediaeval 
Latin,  Middle  High  German,  Old  French,  Early  Norse,  has  given 
way  in  part  to  the  not  less  narrow  grubbing  at  literary  relationship. 
Every  author  may  be  suspected  of  indebtedness — amounting  to 
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unconscious  plagiarism — ^to  other  writers  of  whom  there  is  no 
positive  evidence  that  he  ever  heard.  Not  only  every  author,  but 
every  single  work  furnishes  a  problem  in  research  for  some  aspiring 
tracer  of  literary  genealogies.  I  have  no  objection  to  this  sort  of 
thing,  but  rather  to  the  fact  that  our  graduate  study  in  English 
has  been  conventionalized  along  these  lines.  Regardless  of  the 
student's  personal  preference,  or  of  the  kind  of  work  he  may  wish 
to  do  afterward,  he  is  run  through  the  mill.  This  sort  of  training 
is  not  likely  to  prove  half  so  beneficial  to  a  teacher  of  composition 
as  research  in  economics,  political  science,  or  philosophy.  TTie 
trouble  with  our  graduate  work  in  English  is  that  it  has  fallen  into 
a  rut.  The  research  that  men  are  engaged  in  is  so  far  divorced 
from  their  actual  needs  as  teachers  that  in  many  cases  the  training 
is  not  only  not  positively  beneficial,  but  may  even  be  harmful  in 
its  effects. 

The  college  teacher  constantly  complains  about  the  preparation 
of  the  students  who  come  to  him  from  the  secondary  schools. 
They  have  been  given  superficial  notions  about  literary  move- 
ments, and  have  learned  to  speak  oracularly  about  books  they  have 
never  read,  but  are  left  in  total  ignorance  of  the  nature  of  a 
sentence.  Their  spelling  would  embarrass  even  the  Simplified 
Spelling  Board,  and  the  whole  theory  of  punctuation  still  remains 
in  worlds  beyond  their  ken.  The  high-school  teacher  is  simply 
doing  that  which  his  college  training  has  fitted  him  to  do.  In  like 
manner,  one  finds  that  doctors  of  philosophy  who  have  spent  the 
greater  part  of  their  graduate  work  delving  in  the  field  of  Anglo- 
Saxon  verb  forms,  or  in  attempting  to  discover  the  sources  or  fix 
the  date  of  some  tale  of  Chaucer,  do  not  approach  with  equanimity 
of  spirit,  to  say  nothing  of  enthusiasm,  the  task  of  teaching  college 
Freshmen,  or  even  more  mature  students,  how  to  give  expression 
to  rather  simple  ideas.  They  ask  cogently,  "Why  should  I  spend 
three  or  four  years  of  my  time  in  graduate  study  in  order  that  I 
may  do  this  ?"  They  wish  to  proceed  to  the  teaching  of  seminar 
courses  for  graduate  students  at  once.  As  they  are  unable  to  do 
this  because  certain  estimable  but  inefficient  old  gentlemen,  out  of 
sheer  obstinacy,  refuse  to  die  or  to  retire,  they  resign  themselves 
to  the  task  before  them  with  the  feeling  that  a  thirteen-inch  gun 
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has  been  brought  into  action  to  kill  a  sparrow.  Work  done  in  such 
a  spirit  cannot  but  be  inefficient. 

The  fact  of  the  matter  is  that  their  whole  training,  both  under- 
graduate and  graduate,  has  been  such  as  to  give  them  a  notion 
that  courses  in  composition  are  little  more  than  a  necessary  evil. 
As  undergraduates  they  are  required  to  take  one  course  in  composi- 
tion, and  in  certain  colleges  they  are  excused  from  that,  as  though 
there  were  a  possible  danger  in  being  able  to  write  too  well.  In 
their  graduate  work  the  insistence  upon  the  iiaiportanc6  of  other 
phases  of  Engliish  study;  by  implication  at  least,  confirms  their 
opinion  of  the  relative  imimportance  of  the  art  of  writing.  As 
Professor  Greenough  points  out  in  his  paper  setting  forth  the  aims 
of  his  course,  few  graduate  students  in  English  write  with  any 
sense  of  style,  and  the  majority  express  themselves  crudely,  if  not 
inaccurately. 

First  of  all,  therefore,  we  should  insist  that  graduate  students 
in  English  should  be  able  to  write  well  themselves.  To  this  end, 
at  least  a  portion  of  their  time  should  be  devoted  to  a  study  under 
competent  instruction  as  to  how  to  improve  their  own  writing. 
In  the  bulletin  of  one  of  our  leading  imiversities,  I  find  that  there 
are  announced  twenty  courses  in  English  primarily  for  graduates. 
Only  two  of  these  are  courses  in  writing,  one  of  them  a  course  in 
dramatic  technique,  and  the  other  a  course  in  general  composition. 
Perhaps  this  is  sufficient,  if  students  are  encouraged  to  take  this 
work  as  an  essential  part  of  their  preparation  for  teaching. 

But  more  significant  is  the  fact  that,  of  the  seventeen  courses 
dealing  with  literary  forms  and  periods  of  literature,  only  two  are 
devoted  to  a  study  of  prose  writers,  and  in  only  four  others  is  prose 
studied,  if  one  may  judge  from  the  published  statements,  as  even 
an  incidental  feature.  It  is  worth  while  to  raise  the  question 
whether  too  great  emphasis  has  not  been  laid  on  poetry,  drama, 
and  the  novel  as  a  prose  epic,  to  the  exclusion  of  the  literary  quali- 
ties of  prose  itself,  to  say  nothing  of  that  more  pedestrian  sort  of 
prose  which  has  been  so  influential  in  shaping  the  thoughts  and 
destinies  of  men,  and  will  continue  so  to  be. 

It  is  frequently  stated  that  there  is  no  such  thing  as  graduate 
study  in  rhetoric.    One  might  suppose  that  all  investigation  of  the 
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principles  governing  effectiveness  in  writing  and  speaking  had 
begun  and  ended  with  Aristotle.  Yet  Aristotle  did  little  more  than 
touch  one  small  comer  of  the  vast  field.  Our  texts  on  rhetoric  are 
filled  with  inaccurate,  empirical  generalizations  which  have  been 
traditionally  accepted  without  any  attempt  to  verify  them  or  to 
give  the  fimdamental  principles  which  imderlie  them.  Is  there 
any  reason  why  these  questions  should  not  be  opened  to  graduate 
study  in  English  ?  Suppose  they  do  take  the  student  afield  into 
prose  works  which  have  not  acknowledged  literary  excellence? 
What  if  they  do  require  that  the  investigator,  if  he  is  to  offer  any 
real  solution  of  them,  should  be  grounded  in  psychology  and  logic, 
even  at  the  sacrifice  of  some  philological  training  ?  Is  not  the  field 
of  English  a  broad  one,  and  can  we  not  make  room  in  oui  graduate 
work  for  a  study  of  those  problems  which  inevitably  confront  the 
thoughtful  teacher  of  English  composition  ? 

There  are  a  certain  number  of  our  graduate  students  who  are 
looking  forward  to  the  teaching  of  composition,  and  who  wish  to 
prepare  themselves  to  be  efficient  in  it.  If  opportunity  were  offered 
to  these  few  to  connect  their  graduate  study  more  definitely  with 
their  after-work,  we  should  have  a  number  of  teachers  whose  enthu- 
siasm had  not  been  diverted  into  other  channels.  But,  fiulher 
than  this,  there  would  be  an  immense  gain  from  the  recognition 
that  the  more  practical  phases  of  English  study  are  really  worth 
while,  and  that  the  teaching  of  composition  is  to  be  taken  seriously. 
This  is  an  acknowledgment  whidi  unfortimately  has  not  been 
accorded  it  up  to  the  present  time. 

In  connection  with  the  statement  that  graduate  students  should 
be  taught  how  to  write  or  at  least  required  to  write  passably  well, 
attention  should  be  called  to  one  of  our  leading  imiversities,  which 
requires  that  all  its  instructors  in  composition  should  be  men  who 
.have  themselves  achieved  some  modest  distinction  as  writers;  by 
this  is  meant,  of  course,  the  field  of  beUes4ettres.  I  hope  I  shall  not 
be  considered  inconsistent  if  I  Venture  the  opinion  that  the  most 
efficient  teachers  are  not  to  be  found  among  literary  dilettanti  in 
the  fields  of  poetry,  the  drama,  and  the  short  story,  or  other  forms 
of  fiction.  It  may  be  that  my  experience  has  been  unfortimate, 
but  the  only  men  whom  I  have  personally  known  who  had  aspira- 
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tions  as  writers  were  lamentable  failures  as  teachers  of  composition. 
It  does  not  always  follow  that  the  most  skilful  creative  workers 
in  any  art  are  the  best  teachers,  even  of  that  art  itself.  But  even 
if  they  were,  and  even  if  one  admits  that  the  best  way  to  inspire 
students  to  write  is  to  place  over  them  one  who  has  shown  some 
literary  ability,  I  should  still  be  rather  dubious  of  the  wisdom  of 
such  a  plan.  It  certainly  would  seem  little  short  of  a  calamity  to 
have  the  hundreds  of  Freshmen  in  our  colleges  all  aspiring  to  write 
poetry,  drama,  or  stories. 

Professor  Lounsbury  to  the  contrary  notwithstanding,  it  is  not 
the  aim  of  training  in  composition  to  produce  literary  artists,  nor 
should  it  be.  To  quote  Professor  Cunliffe:  "The  aim  that  we  put 
before  ourselves  and  before  them  [the  students]  is  not  to  make 
literary  artists,  to  produce  Paters  and  Stevensons  and  Merediths, 
or  even  O.  Henrys,  but  to  enable  the  ordinary  man  to  set  forth 
such  ideas  as  he  has  (or  such  facts  as  he  needs  to  present)  in  an 
orderly  and  effective  fashion,  without  mistakes  in  construction, 
grammar,  pimctuation,  and  spelling.  The  aim  is  a  modest  one — 
some  will  say  a  humble  one — ^but  I  believe  it  is  worthy  of  the  best 
endeavor  of  any  intelligent  man  who  aspires  to  be  a  college  teacher.'^ 

Training  in  the  literary  types  of  composition  should  not  make  a 
man  scornful  of  the  humbler  fields  which  it  is  our  province  to 
cultivate.  Nor  should  a  moderate  success  in  imaginative  writing 
blind  him  to  the  fact  that  the  same  instrument  which  he  employs 
for  literary  purposes  is  used  by  the  majority  of  his  pupils  for  only 
the  most  utilitarian  of  ends.  If  the  writer  can  but  keep  these  facts 
in  mind  he  may  be  all  the  better  teacher,  because  no  one  should 
be  more  conscious  of  the  fact  that  literature  is  a  difiicult  and  exact- 
ing art  than  those  who  have  made  modest  but  conscientious 
essays  at  it. 

The  fact  that  the  aim  of  composition  is  so  practical,  so  utili- 
tarian, means  that  its  subject-matter  must  be  drawn  from  whatever 
students  are,  or  may  be,  interested  in  and  thinking  about.  This 
necessitates  that  the  teacher  who  is  to  guide  their  thinking  and 
the  expression  of  their  thoughts  must  have  not  only  a  wide  range 
of  interests  but  also  a  correspondingly  wide  range  of  information. 
There  must  be  few  subjects  even  though  only  a  small  number  of 
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the  sixty  to  one  hundred  students  in  his  class  have  an  intelligent 
opinion  on  them,  that  he  is  not  well  enough  informed  about  to  be 
at  least  an  intelligent  questioner.  Hie  ideal  teacher  of  composition 
should,  in  addition  to  other  qualities,  have  a  catholic  curiosity  in 
r^ard  to  all  the  really  worth-while  phases  of  human  thought  and 
activity.  For  this  reason,  the  man  of  limited  experience,  of  few 
interests,  and  of  highly  specialized  knowledge  in  some  limited  field 
is  likely  to  find  himself  unhappy  in  teaching  composition,  not  only 
because  he  will  necessarily  be  ignorant  of  many  things  of  paramount 
interest  to  students,  but  because  he  will  also  be  bored  by  them 
One  of  the  most  successful  men  in  composition  says  that  he  would 
rather  have  as  teachers  men  who  have  taken  a  large  part  of  their 
work  in  history,  philosophy,  economics,  and  political  science,  than 
those  who  have  specialized  too  narrowly  in  English. 

It  is  this  fact  that  has  been  largely  responsible  for  the  definite 
separation  of  English  literature  and  English  composition  in 
many  of  oiu:  coU^es.  In  some  there  are  separate  departments,  in 
others  separate  staffs  of  instruction,  for  the  two  phases  of  the 
work.  This  separation  is  made  more  pronounced  by  the  feeling 
on  the  part  of  certain  men  that  such  utilitarian  work  is  imworthy 
of  their  own  high  gifts,  and  that  the  training  they  have  received, 
if  it  has  not  made  them  unfit  for  it,  has  at  least  fitted  them  for 
higher  things. 

It  is  my  personal  opinion  that  the  comparative  ease  of  the  task 
of  teaching  literatiure,  of  arousing  enthusiasm  in  regard  ta  works 
that  have  a  perennial  charm,  accoimts  as  much  as  anything  for 
the  great  attraction  this  field  has  for  all  young  men  entering  upon 
the  teaching  of  coU^e  English.  There  is  on  the  contrary  no  field 
which  so  quickly  searches  out  a  man's  weakness,  which  puts  his 
ingenuity  and  resourcefulness  to  so  keen  a  test,  which  really  proves 
his  ability  as  a  teacher  so  quickly,  as  English  composition.  Here 
more  than  elsewhere,  the  yoimg  instructor  needs  guidance  and 
assistance.  We  are  all  too  prone  to  consider  that  the  training  of 
the  teacher  ends  when  he  begins  the  actual  work  of  teaching. 
We  who  are  responsible  for  directing  the  work  of  college  classes 
in  composition  proceed  upon  the  assumption  that  knowledge  of 
teaching  can  be  gained  only  through  experience,  that  each  one 
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must  repeat  all  the  mistakes,  all  the  blunders,  of  his  predecessors, 
and  learn,  if  he  ever  learns,  at  the  expense  of  the  students  entrusted 
to  him. 

There  is  much  criticism  of  the  inefficiency  of  our  teaching  of 
composition,  of  the  insignificance  of  the  result  compared  with  the 
vast  expenditure  of  time  and  energy  devoted  to  it.  In  our  colleges, 
at  least,  I  feel  that  it  springs  in  part  from  the  fact  that  the  older 
men  confine  their  work  to  courses  in  literature,  and  that  the  courses 
in  composition  are  generally  taught  by  young  men  with  no  experi- 
ence, or  with  very  limited  experience.  Furthermore,  they  are  put 
in  charge  of  classes,  and,  without  any  sort  of  oversight  or  direction, 
or  even  competent  advice,  are  left  to  work  out  their  own  destinies. 
In  no  other  business  in  the  world  would  such  a  waste  of  energy  be 
tolerated.  They  are  asked  to  learn  to  teach  in  the  same  way  that 
boys  used  to  learn  to  swim.  They  are  thrown  into  deep  water  and 
are  left  to  sink  or  to  save  themselves.  There  are  a  few  who  swim, 
there  are  a  few  more  that  manage  to  struggle  out,  they  know  not 
how,  and  forever  after  look  with  horror  on  composition.  Many 
sink;  a  few  are  rescued  by  sympathetic  Mends,  and  never  after- 
ward venture  out  of  the  shallow  but  safer  waters  of  courses  in 
"literary  appreciation." 
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In  the  next  few  years  a  great  deal  will  be  written,  and  more  wiU 
be  said,  regarding  the  merits  and  demerits  of  the  latest  widely 
popular  type  of  Freshman  course  in  English— the  "idea  course," 
or  "thought  course,"  or  "content  course"  (one  name  is  as  unlovely 
as  another),  which  has  now  flomished  for  something  like  four  years. 
The  gospel  of  ideas  has  spread  over  the  country  well-nigh  as  rapidly 
and  rampantly  as  the  gospel  of  prq>aredness.  Collections  of  essays 
have  been  published  about  as  vigorously  as  defense  pamphlets. 
Every  coU^e  instructor  who  feels  the  "progressive"  spirit  stir 
within  him — and  who  will  confess  himself  free  of  it? — ^looks  into 
the  matter  earnestly,  decides  to  be  modem,  and  seeks  to  adopt 
the  new  philosophy  in  his  institution.  Even  the  secondary-school 
teacher  is  imeasy,  wondering  whether,  after  all,  he  has  conceived 
his  function  aright.  Where  is  it  all  to  end  ?  Is  there  not  grave 
danger  of  exaggeration,  of  pushing  the  claims  of  ideas  beyond 
their  rightful  position,  of  acting  so  impulsively  that  we  shall  pres- 
ently have  to  react  ?  Those  who  helped  to  establish  the  movement 
would  do  well  to  realize  that  the  time  has  come  to  pause,  and  that 
the  part  of  wisdom  at  this  juncture  is  to  point  out  precisely  what 
the  new  conception  is  and  what  experience  has  shown  that  it  can 
legitimately  accomplish.  Already  one  or  two  outside  voices  have 
been  raised  in  protest — ^kindly,  thoughtful  voices,  happily — and  no 
doubt  these  will  be  followed  by  less  urbane  criticism,  by  the  expres- 
sion of  imreasoned  prejudice,  gathering  here  and  there  "a  little 
reptile  of  a  critic,"  till  quiet,  profitable  comment  is  impossible. 

In  the  belief  that  a  nimiber  of  misapprehensions  of  f imdamental 
importance  are  certain  to  arise  early  in  this  discussion,  I  should 
like  to  do  what  I  may  to  weaken  their  force  by  trjdng  to  point  them 
out  in  advance;  in  particular,  I  would  attempt  to  distinguish  care- 
fuUy  between  the  excellences  of  the  new  type  of  coiurse  and  the 
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dangers  to  which  it  is  e^)osed — ^the  kind  of  distinction  which  a 
hostile  critic  may  not  be  coxmted  on  to  make. 

In  the  beginning,  it  should  be  clearly  imderstood  that  the  new 
type  of  course  is  protean.  One  college  devotes  the  whole  year  to 
the  analjrsis  of  a  handful  of  essays;  another  gives  half  a  semester 
to  a  hasty  inspection  of  a  considerable  number.  One  college  con- 
ducts the  work  in  a  spirit  that  suggests  Thomas  Aquinas,  or  some 
forgotten  worthy  of  the  dark  ages;  in  another  the  work  exhales 
the  fragrance  of  Jack  London  and  Harold  Bell  Wright.  Wholesale 
approval  and  wholesale  condemnation  are  therefore  impertinent. 
I  may  object  strenuously  to  the  kind  of  thing  attempted  in  one 
institution,  and  approve  the  kind  of  thing  attempted  in  another, 
while  some  one  else  objects  to,  or  approves,  both.  It  will  very 
soon  become  evident  to  the  critics  of  the  movement,  let  us  hope, 
that  they  cannot  afford  to  say  anything  pro  or  con  without  marking 
off  in  advance  the  universe  of  discourse. 

In  what  I  have  to  report  as  to  my  own  experience  and  conviction 
on  this  subject,  I  must  be  judged  in  the  light  of  my  attitude  toward 
what  is  in  some  respects  the  very  opposite  kind  of  training — ^narra- 
tion. The  new  training  involves  instruction  in  thought;  artistic 
training  involves  expression  of  experience.  The  former  deals 
mainly  with  ideas,  the  latter  with  images.  A  course  which  does 
not  directly  utilize  the  really  considerable  experience  of  the  yoxmg 
Freshman  animal  does  not  seem  to  me  soimd;  a  course  which 
flaunts  the  banners  of  ideas  and  thought  and  logic  (that  is  to  say, 
of  science)  and  neglects  altogether  the  artistic  impulse  (viewed 
creatively,  from  the  inside)  seems  to  me  to  betray  its  true  fxmction. 
I  make  no  plea  for  the  "forms  of  discourse"  and  the  musty  atmos- 
phere suggested  by  that  phrase,  but  I  emphatically  insist  on  the 
conception  of  training  in  composition  as  largely  a  matter  of  guidance 
in  self-expression,  in  the  expression,  that  is,  of  experience.  I  will 
assume,  therefore,  in  the  rest  of  this  discussion,  that,  far  from 
occupying  the  whole  year,  the  intimate  study  of  essays  does  little 
more  than  supplant  the  customary  semester,  or  two-thirds  of  a 
semester,  devoted  to  exposition — or,  if  exposition  coimts  for  only 
half  a  semester,  the  semester  devoted  to  exposition  plus  formal 
argumentation. 
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Limited  thus,  what  has  the  instruction  in  ideas  to  recommend 
it,  and  what  are  its  special  dangers?  I  state  my  points  roughly, 
since  they  will  in  any  case  overlap. 

1.  The  mental  life  of  the  Freshman  is  in  many  cases  awakened. 
He  obtains  a  vision,  distorted  it  may  be,  but  valuable  to  him,  ^'of 
the  life  intellectual,"  and  even  if  the  vision  is  grandiose  rather  than 
luminous,  even  if  he  is  '^  a  sadly  puzzled  boy  at  the  end  of  the  first 
year,"  he  is  no  longer  the  mere  barbarian  who  came  within  the 
collie  walls  in  September.  It  is  true  that  the  Freshman  ouriculum 
as  a  whole  ought  to  produce  this  result,  but  it  does  not,  ordinarily, 
do  so,  partly  because  the  Freshman's  program  is  too  often  neither 
liberal  nor  coherent,  and  partly  because  there  is  nowhere  a  focus,  a 
vital  drawing  together  of  many  diverse  things,  such  as  the  new 
type  of  English  training  affords.  Exhilarated  with  sudden  liberty, 
with  all  the  world  before  him  from  which  to  choose,  the  Freshman 
perceives  that  there  are  many  standards  of  choice,  and  that  his 
first  impulsive  choice  is  not  at  all  certain  to  be  the  best.  If  the 
English  instructor  is  of  the  right  kind,  the  air  of  the  classroom 
becomes  electrical,  and  challenges  ring  out  sharply  enough  to  rouse 
even  the  dullards.  All  things  are  laid  imder  contribution,  the 
things  of  the  heavens  above  and  of  the  earth  beneath,  and  all  are 
scrutinized  freshly,  with  that  flexibility  of  mind  and  that  fearless 
scrutiny  of  tradition  which  are  almost  indispensable  as  a  preliminary 
to  genuine  xmderstanding  and  reverence  of  the  past.  The  danger 
under  this  head  is  that  of  the  students'  acquiring  a  sense  of  too 
great  difficulty,  which  may  lead  to  boredom,  and  that  in  turn  to 
irritation;  but  this  danger  can  be  avoided  by  choosing  essays  and 
topics  which  are  within  their  range. 

2.  The  process  is  not  only  the  awakening  of  the  mind;  it  is 
also  the  orientation  of  the  mind — the  suggestion  to  the  Freshman 
that  education  is  a  complex  as  weU  as  a  high  word,  that  it  involves 
more  than  a  storing  up  of  unrelated  matter,  that  the  differing  aims 
are  to  be  faced  resolutely,  and  that  in  any  case  a  symmetrical 
program  is  to  be  sought  after.  Familiar  as  he  is  with  the  processes 
of  education,  the  Freshman  has  not  previously  reflected  on  the 
meaning  of  education — ^what  it  is,  and  what  it  is  for.  His  choices, 
wherever  choice  has  been  possible,  have  been  mainly  fortuitous; 
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now  they  are  to  be  deliberate,  purposeful.  If  he  is  to  choose  wisely, 
he  must  attaia  something  like  a  conviction,  a  point  of  view,  a  goal, 
and  the  sooner  he  can  do  this  the  better.  The  careful  study  of 
essays  bearing  on  educational  ideals  and  the  branches  of  education 
will  help  him  not  a  little  in  his  search  for  central  principles.  It  is 
true  that  a  special  course — ^the  so-called  ^'orientation  course" — can 
do  this  for  him  quite  as  well,  though  sometimes  at  some  expense  of 
academic  dignity. 

Here  there  are  two  dangers:  first,  too  much  emphasis  on 
educational  ideals  and  processes,  and  secondly,  excessive  self- 
consdousness.  The  remedy  for  both  would  seem  to  lie  in  not 
dwelling  on  the  theme  of  education  for  more  than  perhaps  a  quarter 
of  a  semester,  or  whatever  other  fraction  proved  to  be  practically 
desirable. 

3.  The  Freshman  is  given  "a  full,  rich,  complex  matter  to 
grapple  with."  Tired  of  feeding  "pap"  to  Freshmen,  many  instruc- 
tors have  welcomed  the  study  of  substantial  expository  essays  as 
supplying  something  on  which  Freshmen  might  really  exercise 
their  intellectual  teeth.  It  was  becoming  dear,  under  the  old 
scheme  of  things,  that  their  teeth  were  not  getting  hard  and  strong, 
that  they  thought  like  young  children,  had  nothing  to  say,  original 
or  imitative,  and  affected  pretty  words  in  lieu  of  ideas  and  emotions ; 
would  it  not  be  better  to  go  to  the  other  extreme,  by  nourishing 
them,  if  need  be,  with  pebbles?  But  between  the  two  extremes 
there  is  hs^pily  a  mean,  consisting  of  hearty  fare,  calling  for  effort 
yet  not  defying  it,  essays  that  are  unmistakably  difficult  without 
being  baffling.  Such  essays  are,  indeed,  rare,  and  are  not  easily 
recognized  at  sight,  so  that  experience,  perhaps  bitter  experience, 
offers  probably  the  best  way  of  finding  out  what  kind  of  essay  a 
given  class  can  manage. 

4.  The  Freshman  recdves  instruction  in  a  few  fundamental 
ideas,  the  most  conspicuous  ideas  of  the  several  dq)artments  of 
dvilized  life  (as  Arnold,  for  instance,  divides  them).  Some  of 
these  have  already  been  dealt  with  in  the  discussion  of  education, 
and  of  the  nature  and  methods  of  sdence  and  art;  others,  such  as 
the  "power  of  conduct"  and  "  the  power  of  sodal  life  and  manners," 
may  well  be  induded,  if  time  serves.    The  topic  of  war,  to  take 
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one  illustration,  is  surely  not  to  be  ignored  in  the  college  of  the 
future.  What  is  needed  most  of  all,  it  is  commonly  said,  is  a  real 
confrontation  of  the  problem  by  the  minds  and  souls  of  men,  for 
out  of  this  may  come  an  attitude  which  will  render  war  impossible. 
Whether  or  not  this  may  be  assumed,  it  is  clear  that  the  ei^  of 
discussion  of  the  problem  has  only  begun.  Who  shall  say  how 
great  our  service,  if  we  offer  the  Freshman  an  opportunity — ^his 
first,  perhaps  his  last— to  regard  the  question  intellectually, 
impartially,  solemnly  ? 

In  this  connection  the  danger  is  the  endeavor  to  give  the  student 
instruction  which  he  is  not  yet  fitted  to  receive,  by  dealing  with 
ideas  that  will  be  mere  formulae  to  him,  not  living  thought.  Two 
weeks  spent  in  the  field  of  philosophy  will  probably  be  two  weeks 
wasted;  it  is  hard  enough  for  a  skilful  professor  of  the  subject  to 
introduce  the  Freshman  to  any  department  of  philosophy  in  half  a 
year.  The  Freshman  in  most  of  our  colleges  is,  however,  unques- 
tionably able  to  attain  to  a  useful  acquaintance  with  the  doctrine 
of  evolution,  a  conception  of  the  duties  of  the  citizen,  a  view  of  the 
essence  of  Christianity. 

5.  The  faculty  of  judgment  is  exercised.  In  general,  it  is  prob- 
ably true  that  judgment  has  suffered  more  and  more  in  the  training 
offered  by  our  educational  system  as  we  have  passed  from  the 
humanistic  scheme  to  the  scientific  and  the  vocational.  The  new 
education  is  supposed  to  devdop  the  power  of  observation  along 
with  other  powers;  whether  it  succeeds  or  not,  it  obviously  slights 
the  power  of  judgment,  and  that  power,  after  all,  is  centraJ  in 
importance.  If  the  "idea  course"  actually  fosters  the  faculty  of 
judgment,  it  has  much  to  be  said  in  its  favor,  no  matter  what  its 
defects  are.  Although  the  older  type  of  composition  course  was 
not  without  value  in  this  regard,  the  new  type  is  distinctly  more 
valuable.  Surely  "On  the  Advisableness  of  Improving  Natural 
Knowledge"  affords  more  discipline  in  the  perception  and  applica- 
tion of  standards  than  the  old-fashioned  article  on  "How  Maple 
Syrup  Is  Made"  or  "How  Letters  Go  through  the  Post-Oflice." 
The  same  is  true  of  the  student's  themes:  he  takes  pleasure  in 
exercising  his  mind  in  writing  on  "  The  Value  of  a  Liberal  Education 
to  a  Business  Man, "  while  there  is  little  pleasure  or  profit  in  explain- 
ing "How  to  Tell  Time."    Since  most  of  the  themes  are  really 
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informal  arguments,  reasoned  opinion,  the  question  of  standards 
of  judgment  is  constantly  in  the  student's  mind,  and  he  becomes 
aware  of  the  fact  that  he  tends  to  look  at  questions  from  a  certain 
point  of  view — ^from  the  standpoint  of  the  idea  of  evolution  very 
likely,  or  of  service  to  himianity — and  that  other  students  employ 
other  standards.  The  result  is  frequent  vigorous  controversy  of  a 
kind  that  is  far  more  vital  than  the  fencing  in  logic  which  all  too 
often  characterizes  formal  argxunentation. 

The  danger  involved  in  this  emphasis  on  judgment  is  remoteness 
from  the  concrete.  Although  Cardinal  Newman,  for  instance,  has 
much  to  give  our  students,  they  are  certain  to  grow  weary  of  him 
quickly,  and,  after  they  have  grown  weary,  our  instruction  is  but 
soimd  and  fury,  signifying  nothing.  The  difficulty  may  be  mini- 
mized  by  the  use  of  essays  which,  though  concerned  mainly  with 
abstract  thought,  are  developed  concretely;  and  in  the  class  dis- 
cussions and  the  themes  the  value  of  illustrations  should  be  insisted 
upon  constantly. 

6.  The  Freshman  discovers  what  it  is  to  read  carefully.  I  say 
"discovers,"  because  nearly  all  of  the  students  who  pass  from  the 
secondary  school  to  the  college  bring  with  them  slovenly  habits  of 
study  that  would  depress  if  they  did  not  challenge.  The  old- 
fashioned  composition  course  recognized  the  difficulty,  accepted 
the  responsibility,  and — did  nothing.  That  may  be  an  exaggera- 
tion, but  if  it  is,  it  is  not  a  gross  one.  It  may  be  that  the  new  type 
of  course  does  not  accomplish  much  more,  that,  though  it  faces 
the  problem  squarely,  it  does  very  little  further.  Yet  it  certainly 
does  go  somewhat  farther;  and  I  believe  that  in  the  hands  of  a 
skilful  teacher  it  goes  so  far  as  to  teach  most  of  the  class  to  read 
with  an  eye  for  the  meaning,  both  general  and  detailed,  which 
simply  did  not  exist  at  the  beginning  of  the  year.  Success  depends 
not  only  on  the  teacher,  but  also  on  the  method.  Of  the  many 
methods  now  in  use,  some  are  certainly  false,  and  others  excellent, 
differing  as  widely  from  each  other  as  the  false  ones.  I  cannot 
go  into  this  question  of  method  here;  I  can  but  say  that  any  good 
method,  it  seems  to  me,  ought  to  be  at  once  strict  and  intimate. 

7.  A  sense  of  form  is  developed,  provided  that  the  method  of 
instruction  involves  the  writing  of  analytical  outlines  or  equivalent 
work.    Students  who  have  been  trained  to  write  reasonably  good 
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''summary  sentences"  (paragraphs  reduced  to  sentences)  will 
usually  be  found  to  write  good  paragraphs;  students  who  have 
been  trained  to  write  reasonably  good  analytical  outlines  or  sum- 
maries will  usually  be  found  to  write  themes  that  are  clearly  and 
soundly  organized.  Whatever  the  method  of  instruction,  the 
careful  study  of  orderly  expository  writing  encourages  a  feeling 
for  form  in  a  much  higher  degree  than  did  the  study  of  the  informal 
essay  and  of  the  fragmentary  selections  of  the  older  books  of 
''models."  Description  and  narration,  when  skilfully  taught,  have 
the  same  advantage;  here,  however,  I  am  comparing  the  new 
e]qx)6ition,  not  with  them,  but  with  the  old  e]qx)6ition. 

Form  tends  toward  formalism.  ^  too  much  is  made  of  form, 
the  classroom  discussions  become  hollow,  and  the  themes  become 
precise  and  dull.  The  way  to  guard  against  formalism  is,  of  course, 
to  remember  always  the  relation  of  form  and  substance. 

8.  Not  only  does  the  student  perceive  the  importance  of  firm 
outlines,  in  what  he  writes  as  well  as'  in  what  he  reads;  he  also 
acquires  an  imderstanding  of  rhetoric  and  style  in  a  more  inclusive 
sense.  Avoiding  the  barren,  technical  study  of  style  as  style,  he 
nevertheless  obtains  definite  knowledge  r^arding  the  differences 
in  style  among  writers  he  studies.  When  he  studies  Newman,  he 
becomes  intimately  acquainted  with  the  principle  of  parallelism; 
when  he  studies  Arnold,  with  the  principle  of  repetition — ^always 
relation  to  the  expression  of  thou^t,  rather  than  to  the  dogmas 
of  a  handbook  of  rhetoric.  More  or  less  unconsciously  he  imitates, 
enriching  his  own  mode  of  expression;  and  this  he  can  do  without 
effort,  because  he  is  compelled  really  to  master  the  thought  of  the 
essays  (down  to  the  last  detail)  so  far  as  that  is  possible  for  him. 
Whether  or  not  I  have  suggested  the  true  cause,  experience  has 
proved  abundantly  that  the  Freshman  does  learn  to  express  him- 
self with  a  degree  of  clearness,  vigor,  and  interest,  not  to  mention 
elementary  correctness,  that  he  did  not  attain  under  the  old  system. 

Too  much  reliance  must  not,  however,  be  placed  on  this  absorp- 
tion of  virtue;  the  theme-reading  should  be  conducted  with 
unrelenting  thoroughness. 

9.  Finally,  the  new  type  of  course  is  highly  attractive  to  the 
best  students.    If  it  is  not,  either  the  instructor  is  at  fault  or  the 
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scheme  of  the  course  is  ill  adapted  to  the  particular  body  of  stu- 
dents who  are  taking  it.  It  often  exerts  an  influence  on  the  four 
or  five  foremost  students  that  is  nothing  short  of  remarkable. 
They  are  profoimdly  stirred;  they  read  and  study  with  a  zest 
which  was  previously  strange  to  them;  they  make  solemn  if  imma- 
ture resolutions  relating  to  their  choice  of  studies  in  college,  to  their 
choice  of  faith  political,  literary,  religious,  to  their  whole  view  of 
Ufe;  they  are  a  hundred  fold  more  alert,  more  energetic,  more 
reflective,  than  even  the  better  kind  of  Senior.  It  is  their  renais- 
sance, or  better,  their  naissance.  One  must  admit  that  they  are 
but  the  saving  renmant,  that  they  flourish  among  crowds  of  the 
unregenerate  and  irredeemable,  and  that  a  favored  vic^w  of  educa- 
tion today  regards  it  as  our  function  to  labor  equally  with  all; 
indeed,  it  must  be  granted  that  the  '4dea  coiurse"  in  its  bolder 
forms  does  not  conform  with  the  conception  of  "democracy  in 
education"  so  well  as  the  more  deliberately  practical  type  of 
course.  For  the  "  D,"  or  "  4,"  student  it  may  well  be  that  the  most 
appropriate  work  is  business  correspondence.  But  whoever  believes 
that  higher  education  is  by  definition  aristocratic,  and  that  democ- 
racy needs  nothing  so  much  as  it  needs  leaders — "A,"  or  "i,** 
citizens — ^has  in  this  a  good  reason,  additional  to  the  eight  already 
listed,  for  adopting  the  new  type  of  composition  course. 

The  danger  that  the  empty-handed  will  be  sent  empty-handed 
away  can  be  met  successfully  by  the  formation  of  special  elementary 
sections  of  Freshman  English. 

Such  are  the  advantages  that  seem  to  me,  after  three  years  of 
observation  and  personal  experience,  to  characterize  the  "idea" 
type  of  course  when  subject  to  the  limitations  mentioned  at  the 
be^nning  of  this  article.  All  the  dangers  that  present  themselves — 
all  the  defects  of  the  virtues — can,  I  am  convinced,  be  avoided. 
But  have  I  not  ignored,  or  virtually  ignored,  the  greatest  defect  of 
all— the  difficulty  of  securing  the  right  kind  of  teacher  ?  Is  it  not 
true  that,  although  the  new  type  of  course  offers  an  opportunity 
for  exceptionally  successful  teaching,  it  likewise  offers  an  oppor- 
tunity for  exceptionally  wretched  teaching?  That  is,  I  think, 
true;  there  is  every  encouragement  to  be  superficial,  slovenly,  and 
charlatanic.   It  is  not  essential  that  the  instructor  be  trained  equally 
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in  literature  and  philosophy,  in  biology  and  political  science;  but 
it  is  essential  that  he  be  able  to  bring  a  well-trained  mind  to  the 
discussion  of  whatever  ideas  he  is  concerned  with.  The  one  indis- 
pensable qualification  is  a  just  mind.  Beyond  that,  it  is  highly 
desirable  that  he  should  have  an  enthusiastic  interest  in  trying  to 
relate  ideas  to  the  life  of  the  students,  in  trying  to  connect  the 
substance  of  the  course  with  the  experience,  past  and  present,  of 
the  students.  In  the  hands  of  such  an  instructor,  the  course  is  in 
the  highest  degree  disciplinary.  This  type  of  English  instructor, 
though  he  certainly  can  be  f oimd,  is  by  no  means  characteristic  of 
the  American  college  of  today.  Looking  at  the  situation  practically , 
one  may  grant  that  there  is  here  a  real  defect  in  the  course  that 
emphasizes  ideas.  The  coiurse  is  not  for  uneducated  teachers,  not 
for  teachers  whose  training  has  been  overspedalized,  not  for 
teachers  bored  by  Freshmen. 
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MABEL  LOUISE  ANDERSON 
University  High  School,  University  of  Wyoming 


Often  we  wonder  what  a  high-school  child  ought  to  get  from  his 
study  of  literature  besides  the  mere  story.  It  is  vain  indeed  to 
expect  him  to  master  any  of  the  finer  points  of  technique,  or  to 
analyze  an  author's  style.  "The  nervous  writing,"  "the  tropical 
phrases"  of  certain  artists  will  mean  nothing  to  the  high-school 
pupils.  There  are,  however,  points  of  form  which  even  eighth-grade 
children  will  learn  to  recognize  and  delight  in,  and  sometimes  to 
use.  These  matters  of  form  which  can  be  taught  to  the  high-school 
student  should  be  graded  according  to  his  interests  and  capabilities. 
Enoch  Arden  and  Sohrab  and  Rustum  may  be  read  with  profit 
either  in  the  eighth  or  the  twelfth  year;  but  the  points  of  attack 
will  be  utterly  different.  The  eighth-grade  child  will  get  the  story, 
the  figures  of  speech,  and  other  clever  expressions  such  as  "the 
idle  gossips  of  the  port,"  but  he  wiQ  utterly  lose  what  the  twelfth- 
grade  student  sees — ^the  real  tragedy  of  Enoch's  life,  the  depth  of 
Philip's  tact,  the  cause  of  Annie's  constant  helplessness,  the  pathos 
of  Rustum's  victory,  the  fineness  of  Sohrab  in  the  hour  of  death. 
To  the  older  student  there  is  experience  in  lines  like  these: 

For  we  are  all,  like  swimmers  in  the  sea; 
Poised  on  the  top  of  a  huge  wave  of  fate, 
Which  hangs  imcertain  to  which  side  to  fall; 
And  whether  it  will  heave  us  up  to  land, 
Or  whether  it  will  roll  us  out  to  sea, — 
Back  out  to  sea,  to  the  deep  waves  of  death, — 
We  know  not,  and  no  search  will  make  us  know: 
Only  the  event  will  teach  us  in  its  hour. 

The  older  student  finds,  too — ^what  the  child  misses — the  gray 
mood  in  the  opening  description  of  each  poem,  a  mood  which  colors 
the  whole  story;  the  shifting  responsibility  for  the  slaying  of 
Sohrab;  the  inherent  weakness  in  each  character  which  made  the 
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tragedy  inevitable.  In  planning  the  English  course,  therefore,  we 
must  decide  carefully  not  only  where  we  shall  use  the  material,  but 
what  we  shall  expect  it  to  yield  in  the  place  to  which  we  have 
assigned  it. 

Eighth-grade  children  are  highly  sensory.  They  have  keen  eyes 
and  ears.  In  the  study  of  literature  they  will  respond  with  pleasure 
to  soimds,  to  sights,  to  colors.  The  material  selected  for  their 
reading  should  therefore  be  rich  in  sensory  interest.  Among  the 
best  classics  from  this  standpoint  are  The  Lays  of  Ancient  Rome, 
for  here  are  simple  examples  of  the  best  literary  devices.  There  are 
frequent  interior  rhymes,  loved  by  all  children.  In  promising  his 
aid  to  Horatius,  Lartius  says: 

Lo,  I  will  stand  at  thy  right  hand. 
And  keep  the  bridge  with  thee, 

and  Herminius  inspired  by  the  same  courage,  cries: 

I  will  abide  at  thy  right  side, 
And  keep  the  bridge  with  thee. 

Such  rhymes  always  delight  the  child,  and  he  will  catch  them  in 
his  following  years  of  study,  for  they  occur  in  The  Ancient  Mariner: 

The  ship  drove  fast,  loud  roared  the  blast, 
And  southward  aye  we  fled. 

Again  in  The  Princess: 

The  splendor  falls  on  castle  walls 

And  snowy  summits  old  in  story; 
The  long  light  shakes  across  the  lakes. 
And  the  wild  cataract  leaps  in  glory. 
Blow,  bugle,  blow,  set  the  wild  echoes  flying; 
Blow,  bugle;  answer,  echoes,  dying,  dying,  dying. 

Then  from  one  of  Buchanan  Reade's  poems: 

My  soul  today  is  far  away. 
Sailing  the  Vesuvian  Bay; 
My  winged  boat,  a  bird  afloat, 
Swims  round  the  puiple  peaks  remote. 

Rhymed  poetry  is  full  of  this  device. 

Because  the  children  are  warned  against  using  the  same  word 
over  and  over  again,  they  frequently  misunderstand  and  feel  that 
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any  repetition  is  undesirable.  If  their  attention  is  called  to  such 
re-use  of  words  as  Macaulay  often  finds  effective,  they  will  see  that 
there  is  a  distinction  between  repetitions  that  are  careless,  acci- 
dental, and  those  that  are  deliberate,  intentional.  For  those 
skilful  repetitions,  children  will  enjoy  watching,  and  they  will 
respect  the  force  of  such  examples  as  they  find  in  HoraUus  at  the 
Bridge: 

And  droves  of  mules  and  asses, 

Laden  with  skins  of  wine, 
And  endless  flocks  of  goats  and  sheep, 

And  endless  herds  of  kine. 
And  endless  trains  of  wagons 

That  creaked  beneath  the  weight 
Of  corn-sacks  and  of  household  goods. 
Choked  every  roaring  gate. 

This  device  is  quite  as  effective  in  prose  as  in  poetry : 

What  is  to  be  thought  of  the  poor  shepherd  girl  from  the  hills  and  forests 
of  Lorraine,  that — ^like  the  Hebrew  shepherd  boy  from  the  hills  and  forests  of 
Judea — rose  suddenly  out  of  the  quiet,  out  of  the  safety,  out  of  the  religious 
inspiration,  rooted  in  deep  pastoral  solitudes,  to  a  station  in  the  van  of  armies, 
and  to  the  more  perilous  station  at  the  right  hand  of  kings  ? 

— ^Thomas  DeQuincey,  Joan  of  Arc 

The  catastrophe  of  this  splendid  drama  is  at  hand.  What  actors  are  met ! 
Two  races,  that  of  merchants  and  mariners,  that  of  laborers  and  soldiers; 
two  nations,  the  one  dominant  by  gold,  the  other  by  steel;  two  republics,  the 
one  theocratic,  the  other  aristocratic.  Rome  and  Carthage!  Rome  with  her 
army,  Carthage  with  her  fleet;  Carthage,  old,  rich  and  crafty— Rome,  young, 
poor,  robust;  the  past  and  the  future;  the  spirit  of  discoveiy  and  the  spirit 
of  conquest;  the  genius  of  commerce  and  the  demon  of  war;  The  East  and 
South  on  one  side,  the  West  and  North  on  the  other;  in  short,  two  worlds, — ^the 
civilization  of  Africa  and  the  civilization  of  Eiirope. — ^Hugo. 

Very  early  the  child  will  begin  to  imitate — ^amateurishly,  of  course — 
this  skilful,  intentional,  re-use  of  words.  In  the  later  years  of  study, 
he  will  enjoy  tiie  good  repetition  of  DeQuincey  and  Hugo,  because 
he  was  early  trained  to  enjoy  them. 

Repeated  lines  that  come  as  a  refrain  into  the  poems  of 
Macaulay  and  others  will  please  children  as  a  chorus  delights 
them  in  singing.    The  words  in  Horatius,  "in  the  brave  days  of 
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old/'  come  back  from  time  to  time  with  unfailing  pleasure  to  the 
child.    He  learns  to  watch  for  thrice-repeated  lines  like 

Plainly  and  more  plainly 
or 

Today  the  dead  are  living; 
The  lost  are  found  today. 

As  the  child's  reading  is  broadened,  he  will  find  this  same  refrain 
in  poems  like  (Enone,  where  with  only  slight  variations  one  line 
occurs  eighteen  times: 

Dear  Mother  Ida,  hearken  ere  I  die. 
Such  a  device  is  not  confined  to  poetry.    It  occurs  in  Patrick 
Henry's  speeches ;  it  occurs  in  much  of  our  oratorical  and  lyric  prose. 

Very  closely  akin  to  refrains,  beloved  like  them,  are  repeated 
appellations.  Joyfully  indeed  do  the  children  read  again  and  again 
of  "  the  purple  Appenines,"  "  the  yellow  Tiber,"  "  Proud  Tusculum," 
"the  Dauntless  Three,"  "False  Sextus  that  wrought  the  deed  of 
shame,"  and  "Tusculum  Mamilius,  Prince  of  the  Latian  name." 
A  study  of  these  oft-repeated  appellations  ¥^11  make  the  child  in 
his  later  reading  imderstand  Dickens'  fondness  for  this  very  device. 

The  old  Roman  masterpieces  are  full  of  a  queer  trick  of  order 
which  we  find  occasionally  in  our  English  literature — chiasmus.    It 
is  a  good  trick,  if  skilfully  used,  and  one  which  children  like  to  try. 
The  Lays  of  Ancient  Rome  furnish  several  examples  of  it: 
Nought  spake  he  to  Lars  Porsena, 
To  S^tus  nought  spake  he. 


Back  darted  Spurius  Lartius; 
Herminius  darted  back: 

Red  with  gore  their  armor  was, 
Their  steeds  were  red  with  gore. 

White  as  snow  their  armor  was; 
Their  steeds  were  white  as  snow. 

In  the  first  line  of  the  example  given  above,  the  adjective  comes  first; 
and  in  the  second,  the  noun  is  first.  Should  we  graph  it,  we  should 
have  something  of  this  sort: 

Adjective — -..^.^^^^^^^--'^Noun 
Noim  -^""'"""^^^^''""'--Adjective 
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Connecting  the  parallel  elements,  we  find  a  cross,  as  a  symbol  of 
which  the  Greeks  used  their  letter  x-  Hence  we  call  this  the  cross 
or  chiastic  order.  This  device,  because  it  is  a  little  artificial  and 
therefore  dangerous  unless  in  the  hands  of  an  artist,  is  not  foimd 
frequently  in  any  one  piece  of  literature;  but  the  child  who  has 
learned  to  recognize  the  more  obvious  examples  from  Macaulay  will 
subsequently  read  with  greater  pleasure  passages,  for  example, 
from  Joan  of  Arc,  where,  in  speaking  of  the  tortured  and  the  tor- 
turer, DeQuincey  says: 

Both  sank  together  into  sleep,  together  both  kindkd  into  dreams. 

And  later,  apostrophizing  the  Bishop  of  Beauvois,  he  asks: 

My  lord,  have  you  no  counsel  ?  "Counsel  I  have  none:  in  heaven  above, 
or  on  earth  beneath,  counselor  there  is  none  now  that  would  take  a  brief 
from  me." 

Joel  Barlow,  in  The  Vision  of  Columbus,  has  General  Washington 
urge  his  soldiers  to  battle  with  these  words : 

Rise,  then,  to  war;  to  noble  vengeance  rise. 

Chiastic  order  suggests  the  sentence  of  parallel  constructions 
such  as  is  foimd  in  The  Lady  of  the  Lake,  where  the  Highlander  is 

described  as 

Owning  no  tie  but  to  his  clan, 

No  oath  but  by  his  chieftain's  hand, 

No  law  but  Roderick  Dhu's  command. 

Children  will  enjoy  attempting  to  write  such  lines.  A  ten-year-old 
boy  gave  the  following  imitative  sentence:  "Wyoming  has  no  hills 
that  are  not  high;  no  rivers  that  are  not  swift;  no  plains  that  are 
not  fertile."  The  recognition  and  the  writing  of  balanced  or  par- 
tially balanced  sentences  correlate  very  easily  with  the  child's 
study  of  grammar  and  add  some  interest  and  vitality  to  a  subject 
the  value  of  which  is  sometimes  questioned. 

Figures  of  speech  are  common,  commoner  than  we  realize. 
Much  of  our  slang  has  been  called  merely  "fossilized  poetry," 
"fossilized  figures  of  speech."  "You're  the  limit"  is  merely  a 
metaphor  from  mathematics.  Good  figures,  however,  are  rare. 
The  child  in  his  eighth  grade  should  be  introduced  to  the  best 
similes  and  metaphors  which  his  reading  affords,  altiiough  he  should 
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not  learn  them  under  their  specific  names;  he  should  call  them 
merely  figures  of  speech.  To  analyze  such  minutely  is  beyond 
the  yoimg  student,  and  probably  adds  little  to  the  pleasure  of 
any  reader  or  to  the  skill  of  any  writer.  In  figures  of  speech, 
Sohrab  and  Rustum  is  perhaps  the  finest  and  richest  of  the  simpler 
narrative  poems.  Some  of  the  figures  are  a  little  obscure  and  need 
real  study.  This  study  should  make  two  things  clear:  First, 
what  two  things  are  said  to  be  alike;  second,  in  what  respect  they 

are  alike. 

And  he  saw  that  Youth, 
Of  age  and  looks  to  be  his  own  dear  son, 
Piteous  and  lovely,  lying  on  the  sand, 
Like  some  rich  hyacinth  which  by  the  scythe 
Of  an  unskilled  gardener  has  been  cut, 
Mowing  the  garden  grass-plots  near  its  bed. 
And  lies,  a  fragrant  tower  of  puiple  bloom. 
On  the  mown,  dying  grass— so  Sohrab  lay. 
Lovely  in  death,  upon  the  conunon  sand. 

The  result  of  the  child^s  study  of  the  figure  might  be  graphed  as 

follows: 

Sohrab ^Hyacinth. 

Loveliness. 
Accidental  Death. 

So  might  we  graph  the  following: 

From  their  black  tents,  long  files  of  horse,  they  stieam'd; 

As  when  some  grey  November  mom  the  files, 

In  marching  order  spread,  of  long-necked  cranes 

Stream  over  Casbin  and  the  southern  slopes 

Of  Elbuiz,  from  the  Aralian  estuaries, 

Or  some  frore  Ca^ian  reed-bed,  southward  bound 

For  the  warm  Persian  sea-board — so  they  streamed. 

Horsemen Cranes. 

Order  of  March. 

Such  a  simple  study  of  figures  will  give  real  pleasure  to  the  child, 
and  help  him  really  to  appreciate  the  author's  daring  imagination. 
A  more  detailed  analytical  study  will  probably  result  disastrously. 

Vividness  in  writing  depends  upon  making  suggestions  or  appeals 
to  as  many  senses  as  possible.  "  A  beautiful  book  "  is  no t  pictorial, 
for  nothing  definite  has  been  said.    '^A  book,  red-boxmd  and 
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gilt-edged/'  is  pictorial,  for  definite  qualities  have  been  introduced* 

The  more  senses  that  can  receive  appeals,  the  more  certain,  the 

more  rich,  will  be  the  reader's  impression.    In  simple  poems 

such  as  Horaiius,  children  will  very  easily  pick  out  the  sensory 

appeals.    They  will  delight  in  the  color,  form,  light  and  shade,  that 

the  eye  tells  them;  in  motion,  sound,  taste,  smell,  and  the  allied 

senses  of  touch,  temperature,  and  weight.    Such  a  stanza  as  the 

following  is  easy  to  analyze,  for  it  is  rich  in  sound,  motion,  light, 

and  shade: 

And  nearer  fast  and  nearer, 

Doth  the  red  whirlwind  come; 
And  louder  still  and  still  more  loud, 
From  imdemeath  that  rolling  cloud, 
Is  heard  the  trumpet's  war-note  proud, 

The  trampling,  and  the  hum. 
And  plainly  and  more  plainly 

Now  through  the  gloom  appears. 
Far  to  left  and  far  to  right, 
In  broken  gleams  of  dark-blue  light, 
The  long  array  of  helmets  bright, 

The  long  array  of  spears. 

Equally  rich  is  Sokrah  and  Rustum.    Its  fiirst  eleven  lines  suggest 

color,  motion,  sound,  light  and  shade,  and  temperature.    In 

literature  for  maturer  minds  these  appeals  are  no  less  frequent. 

The  Ancient  Mariner  is  full  of  tiiem,  especially  full  of  delightful 

sounds: 

It  ceased;  yet  still  the  sails  made  on 

A  pleasant  noise  tUl  noon, 
A  noise  like  of  a  hidden  brook 

In  the  leafy  month  of  June, 
That  to  the  sleeping  woods  all  night 

Singeth  a  quiet  tune. 

The  search  for  sensory  suggestions  interests  a  child  immensely, 
sharpens  his  observation,  and  helps  him  to  be  consciously  pictorial 
in  his  own  expression. 

Alliteration  to  be  sure,  is  a  figure  much  over-used  by  the 
imskilled  and  the  amateur.  It  is,  however,  an  interesting  figure 
when  used  with  reserve  and  used  upon  pleasant  letters.  Allitera- 
tions in  s  are  usually  as  unpleasant  as  they  are  common,  but  those  in 
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I,  v,fy  and  the  like  add  much  to  the  music  of  the  lines.  The  Lays  of 
Ancient  Rome  are  full  of  alliterated  words,  more  or  less  pleasant 
but  in  this  respect,  perhaps,  the  richest  poem  for  eighth-grade 
study  is  The  Lady  of  the  Lake,  where  to  the  childish  ear,  at  least,  the 
alliterations  are  delightful. 

The  foregoing  literaiy  devices  are  easily  comprehended  and 
imitated  by  the  pupil  in  his  eighth  year  of  school.  In  the  ninth 
year  he  should  go  a  step  farther.  Here  we  should  begin  to  train  his 
literary  judgment  and  his  critical  faculties  in  the  simpler,  more 
obvious  points.  Here  the  pupil  should  learn  a  little  of  the  psy- 
chology of  sound  values.  Long  o  is  the  voice  of  pain.  It  is  a 
word  we  use  in  our  groanings.  It  is  the  cry  of  the  soul's  agony  as 
well  as  of  the  body's  torture.  We  find  it  in  most  of  our  words  of 
unhappiness:  sorrow,  loneliness,  woe,  moan,  agony,  groan,  doleful, 
alone,  and  others.  Griefs  do  not  flit  into  the  mind  and  slip  out 
again;  they  pass  very  slowly  over  it,  and  only  with  effort  do  we 
sometimes  cast  them  out;  hence  we  rarely  use  the  short  and  quick- 
ened sounds  of  vowels  to  express  the  long  and  slowly  moving 
thought.  Whenever  our  words  of  torture  have  not  the  long  o, 
they  usually  have  a  lengthened  a  or  e,  as  in  "pain,"  "grief,"  or 
"bereavement."  Mr.  Alexander  in  his  Pot  of  Basil  dressed 
Isabella  in  a  flowing  robe  of  long  lines  which  curl  around  her  feet 
and  lose  their  ends  in  the  folds  of  her  garment.  Grief  is  long  and 
imending;  here  in  art  its  character  is  perfectly  portrayed.  In 
literature  that  same  characteristic  is  reproduced  by  the  lengthened, 
drawn-out  vowels.  The  value  of  the  moaning  m,  n;  the  quieting  / 
and  other  consonants  the  child  in  his  ninth  year  of  English  can  learn 
to  enjoy.  The  imitative  soimds  of  nature  he  will  easily  recognize 
almost  unaided.  Subsequently  his  own  sketches  may  begin  to 
show  words  chosen  for  their  sound  as  well  as  for  their  content. 

In  this  year  a  student  may  well  have  his  attention  called  to 
anachronism,  an  entirely  proper  figure  of  speech.  He  should 
learn,  however,  the  difference  between  a  pardonable  and  an  impar- 
donable  perversion  of  time.  In  Julius  Caesar,  the  striking  of  the 
clock  is  effective;  to  few  of  us  does  it  seem  anachronistic,  because 
the  hiunan  race  has  for  so  many  centuries  been  accustomed  to  it. 
Clocks  were  invented  so  many  years  ago  that  they  seem  almost  to 
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have  been  since  time  began.  Very  bad  indeed  would  be  an  ana- 
chronistic passage  telling  how  Brutus  and  Cassius  fled  from  Rome 
in  an  automobile;  for  cars  are  so  new  that  we  all  are  conscious  of 
their  invention.  Quite  pardonable  on  the  other  hand  is  Mazeppa's 
speech  in  which  he  sa3^: 

There  are  ten  thousand  tones  and  signs 

We  hear  and  see,  but  none  defines — 

Involuntary  spaiks  of  thought, 

Which  strike  from  out  the  heart  overwrought 

And  form  a  strange  intelligence 

Alike  mysterious  and  intense, 

Which  link  the  burning  chain  that  binds, 

Without  their  will,  young  hearts  and  minds; 

Conveying,  as  the  electric  wire. 

We  know  not  how,  the  absorbing  fire. 

Though  electricity  was  not  known  for  half  a  century  after  Mazeppa's 
death,  it  is  so  old,  so  conmion,  to  us  all  that  there  seems  nothing 
amiss  with  the  figure.  Good  literature  is  full  of  good  anachronisms. 
Scott's  stories,  full  of  heraldric  devices  too  late  or  too  early  for  the 
times  in  which  they  are  placed,  are  yet  true  to  the  spirit  of  history, 
for  therein  no  foolish  king  is  ever  represented  as  wise;  and  no 
unworthy  courtier  is  ever  portrayed  as  worthy.  Less  anachronistic 
than  Scott,  Bulwer  Lytton  is  yet  less  powerful,  for  he,  in  plays  like 
RichelieUy  perverted  history  to  suit  his  own  whims,  making  of  this 
rather  powerful  cardinal  the  '^most  vain-glorious  and  intolerable 
braggart"  in  literature.  Whether  an  author  is  true  or  false  to 
history,  the  ninth-grade  students  will  scarcely  be  able  to  discuss 
unaided;  but  they  should  be  warned  thereafter  against  accepting 
as  authoritative  all  so-called  historical  novels.  Without  difficulty 
however,  they  can  learn  to  recognize  good  and  bad  anachronistic 
details. 

While  we  are  training  the  pupil's  critical  judgment  in  these 
more  simple  and  obvious  matters,  we  must  not  fail  to  teach  him 
the  difference  between  accidental,  lumecessary,  ignorant,  mis- 
statement, and  the  intentional,  necessary  perversion  of  facts.  In  a 
magazine  story  not  long  ago,  the  hero  in  going  from  New  York 
to  South  America  stopped  in  Australia.  For  purposes  of  the  plot, 
the  hero  had  to  stop  in  that  island  while  he  was  enroute  somewhere; 
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but  there  was  no  reason  why  the  author  should  have  selected  South 
America  as  the  destination  of  his  trip  when  everyone  knows  that 
the  voyage  from  New  York  to  South  America  does  not  embrace 
Australia.  On  the  other  hand,  Dickens'  Child's  Dream  of  a  Star  is 
founded  upon  an  altogether  impossible  astronomic  condition. 
Without  that  perversion  of  truth,  however,  the  story  could  not  have 
been  told,  and  it  is  worth  the  telling.  Surely  there  is  needed  no 
other  justification  for  an  author's  freedom  with  facts. 

Very  little  in  high  school  should  be  done  with  the  study  of 
technique;  yet  there  are  two  technical  expressions  from  the  drama 
which  are  so  commonly  used  in  life  that  children  ought  early 
to  learn  their  meaning  and  their  application.  These  words  are 
''crisis"  and  '^ catastrophe."  The  study  of  one  play,  such  as 
Julius  Caesar y  should  enrich  the  pupil's  vocabulary  by  these  terms. 
Few  other  matters  of  technique  should  be  presented  to  a  ninth-year 
dass.  While  we  are  teaching  children  of  any  grade  to  watch  for 
literary  devices  and  to  weigh  with  judgment  the  simpler  matters  of 
good  workmanship,  we  must  never  forget  that  the  greatest  of  all 
things  in  the  teaching  of  literature  is  the  training  of  the  child  to  find 
the  motive  which  actuates  each  character.  Not  only  should  the 
pupils  see  the  remote,  general  motive  which  influences  Cassius,  for 
instance,  throughout  the  whole  play,  but  they  should  see  the  imme- 
diate specific  motives  for  each  speech.  The  study  of  human  actions 
is  profitable  and  fascinating  for  us  all.  A  sympathetic  understand- 
ing of  mankind  is  by  all  odds  the  greatest  thing  which  literature  ever 
yields  to  the  reader.  Yet  in  the  eighth  or  ninth  years  of  a  child's 
life  in  school,  his  attention  should  be  called  to  the  devices  suggested 
above:  appreciation  of  any  art  is  so  largely  intellectual  that  without 
some  elementary  study  of  the  construction  of  literature,  and  some 
imitative  practice  therein,  few  of  us  would  learn  to  love  the  classics. 
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'^I  wish  there  was  some  place  to  go/'  said  a  disconsolate  voice, 
as  two  girls  wandered  into  the  schoohroom.  Was  there  ever  a 
high-school  teacher  in  a  small  town  who  did  not  have  to  hear  that 
plaint  ?  And  the  poor  teacher,  while  thankful  that  there  is  nothing 
more  to  attract  and  distract  the  yoimgster,  sincerely  wishes  that 
what  there  is  might  be  of  an  entirely  different  type. 

^'Fifine's  Fakd  Gift  and  The  Mountain  Bandits  are  both  on 
tonight  at  the  picture  show.  I'm  going.  Come,  go  along.  I've 
seen  them  before,  but  I'd  go  every  night  to  see  Fifine^s  Fatal  Gifiy^ 
says  another  girl.  And  they  go,  too,  as  every  teacher  readily 
discovers  the  next  morning  at  recitation  time. 

If  the  pictures  were  good,  it  wouldn't  be  so  bad,  but  when  you 
know  that  both  the  aforesaid  films  are  the  same  that  the  churches 
and  women's  clubs  of  the  college  town  forty  miles  away  succeeded 
in  banishing  from  their  midst  six  months  before,  the  matter  seems 
worse  than  ever. 

"Are  you  going  to  see  The  Lily  of  the  Desert  tonight.  Miss 
Martin?  It's  just  fine!  Come,  go  along;  you  never  go  to  the 
picture  show  or  anywhere;  don't  you  get  awful  dull  here  ?"  asked 
one  of  our  brightest  girls  one  day. 

"Where  does  the  lily  grow  ?"  inquired  Miss  Martin  facetiously, 
more  to  gain  time  for  thought  and  draw  out  the  group  than  any- 
thing else,  for  she  supposed  it  was  the  latest  picture-show  feature. 
"Grows  at  the  opera  house.  Haven't  you  seen  the  bills  telling 
about  the  Barton  Brothers'  show  ?  They  came  last  year  and  played 
a  week;  finest  thing  I  ever  saw.  If  the  crowd  warrants  it  they're  • 
coming  back  at  Christmas  time  for  another  week."  This  from  a 
boy,  the  best  English  pupil  in  the  school. 
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"I  like  to  go  to  good  plajrs,"  said  Miss  Martin.  "I  think  I'll 
try  this  one  and  see  what  it's  like." 

"  Good.    Come,  go  with  us,  will  you  ?  " 

"The  more  the  merrier,  and  if  I  don't  like  it  I  can  blame  the 
crowd  for  leading  me  into  mischief,"  said  Miss  Martin. 

As  Miss  Martin  sat  with  a  group  of  eight  in  the  stuflfy  little 
opera  house,  as  they  called  the  rickety  hall,  she  coimted  twenty- 
seven  high-school  pupils  present. 

In  their  excitement  they  did  not  notice  her  lack  of  enthusiasm; 
so  she  was  able  to  escape  giving  a  verdict  on  the  sentimental  plot 
and  half-vulgar,  wholly  bad  acting. 

"I  saw  a  number  of  you  at  the  play  last  night,  and  it  made  me 
wonder  if  instead  of  spending  our  twenty  minutes  singing  this 
morning  you  would  like  to  hear  me  tell  you  of  a  play  I  saw  three 
years  ago,"  she  said  next  morning  to  the  assembled  seventy-five 
yoimg  people. 

"Yes,"  was  the  explosive  answer  from  the  pupils;  and  for 
half  an  hour  instead  of  twenty  minutes  they  sat  spellbound  and 
listened  to  the  story  of  Hamlet. 

"Now  in  our  English  classes  today  I  propose  that  we  discuss  the 
play  we  saw  last  night  and  compare  the  characters  with  the  ones 
I  have  told  you  of  and  see  how  they  diflfer.  Revenge  is  the  theme 
of  each  play,  hence  it  will  be  interesting  to  see  wherein  they  are 
alike  or  unlike." 

Miss  Martin  then  appointed  a  member  from  each  class  to  tell 
in  ten  minutes  the  story  of  The  Lily  of  the  Desert  when  recitation 
time  came,  and  dismissed  them  to  their  classrooms. 

That  was  the  most  interesting  English  lesson  that  either  teacher 
or  pupils  had  ever  experienced.  After  the  story  of  last  night's 
play  had  been  given,  those  of  the  class  who  had  not  seen  it  began 
to  criticize  freely.  Miss  Martin  helped  along  by  suggesting  points 
for  comparison  and  soon  the  whole  class  had  pronounced  in  favor 
of  Handet.  "  Tell  us  another  good  one  tomorrow,"  they  urged,  and 
she  promised  to  tell  another  one  soon. 

That  afternoon  at  4: 30  three  earnest  teachers,  one  man  and  two 
women — they  constituted  the  whole  high-school  force — sat  and 
talked  earnestly  in  the  library.  They  talked  for  three  hours,  and 
here  is  the  conclusion  of  their  deliberations. 
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Because  there  was  nothing  good  to  attend  and  because  human 
beings  crave  social  functions  everyone  attended  the  injurious  things 
that  unloaded  themselves  upon  the  town.  That  the  people  could 
appreciate  better  things  was  seen  by  the  children's  reaction  to 
Hamlet.  They  went  home  agreeing  to  bring  with  them  to  a  4:30 
meeting  next  day  some  definite  plans  for  providing  clean  amusement 
and  revolutionizing  both  school  and  town.  Here  is  the  program 
as  finally  worked  out. 

A  picture  machine  was  out  of  the  question,  because  the  treasury 
had  been  more  than  drained  by  demands  for  laboratory  equipment 
and  library  reference  books  to  permit  of  passing  the  university 
imspection  for  a  first-class  high  school.  A  substitute  then  must  be 
furnished,  and  they  concluded  to  do  it  by  means  of  the  newly 
aroused  interest  in  Hamlet.  The  picture  show  was  open  every 
Saturday  night,  so  Miss  Martin  agreed  to  run  in  opposition  the 
coming  Saturday  from  7:30  to  9:30  o'clock,  and  tell  of  another 
exciting  play  she  had  seen,  and  to  pass  aroimd  illustrations  that 
she  had  in  her  possession. 

Gymnasium  work  for  the  girls  was  to  be  organized  and  managed 
by  Miss  Stevens,  the  history  and  sociology  teacher,  and  basket-ball 
for  the  boys  was  to  be  undertaken  by  the  principal.  Meantime 
they  would  plan  for  an  entertainment  of  the  students  by  the  teachers 
and  drop  some  hints  concerning  student  social  functions  into  the 
fertile  minds  of  some  of  the  boys  and  girls. 

Every  morning  the  school  had  clamored  for  the  promised 
story,  and  when  Miss  Martin  announced  that  she  would  give  them 
the  story  of  Ben  Hur  on  Saturday  evening  if  they  wanted  to  hear 
it,  the  response  was  most  gratifying. 

Some  chose  the  picture  show;  a  goodly  number  lived  in  the 
country  and  did  not  get  in;  but  twenty-two  arrived  on  time. 

The  story  of  Ben  Hur  was  told  as  graphically  as  Miss  Martin 
knew  how  to  tell  it.  Then  she  asked  those  present  to  pick  out  the 
parts  they  thought  should  be  presented  on  the  stage,  and  found 
that  they  selected  the  right  scenes  every  time.  The  illustrations 
of  the  scenes  were  passed  around  as  she  told  of  the  stage  settings 
or  described  particularly  effective  bits  of  acting. 

Needless  to  say  the  story  night  soon  gathered  a  crowd  both  of 
pupils  and  outsiders,  but  Miss  Martin  quickly  marshaled  her 
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helpers.  The  teachers  from  the  grades  as  well  as  those  of  the 
high  school  and  several  well-read  outsiders  were  often  the  per- 
formers. And  finally,  when  she  felt  that  their  education  had 
progressed  far  enough,  the  pupils  gave  part  of  the  program. 

Music  gradually  crept  into  the  programs,  and  that  gave  rise 
to  an  orchestra  of  five  pieces  and  the  piano.  Next  came  organiza- 
tion, with  all  the  necessary  oflSicers,  and,  though  it  wasn't  called 
that,  a  commimity  social-center  affair  soon  flourished  with  bi-weekly 
meetings. 

Interest  in  story-telling  added  new  zeal  to  the  Ijiglish  work. 
Character  study  was  no  longer  a  dry  thing:  the  characters  of  the 
books  walked  and  talked,  not  only  figuratively  but  Uterally,  for 
when  a  class  got  too  full  of  enthusiasm  for  their  hero  and  heroine 
to  express  themselves  adequately,  they  retired  to  the  library  and 
acted  out  favorite  parts. 

Fiction — good  fiction — ^was  scarce  in  the  library,  and  therefore 
a  traveling  library  of  loo  selected  books  was  secured.  I  said 
"selected"  advisedly,  for  the  English  teacher,  realizing  best  what 
the  school  needed,  made  the  choice.  Good  magazines  and  news- 
papers were  contributed  by  both  teachers  and  outsiders,  and  a 
general  reading-room  was  soon  furnished. 

Basket-ball  teams  entertained  each  other  two  or  three  times 
during  the  season.  The  teachers  entertained  the  pupils  once  during 
the  year;  fhe  Freshies,  Sophs,  and  Juniors  entertained  the  Seniors; 
finally  a  school  play  was  given.  It  was  of  a  better  type  than  they  had 
given  in  former  years  and  the  pupils  made  their  own  selection,  too. 

Incidentally  let  it  be  noted  that  the  picture  show  went  out  of 
business  in  the  spring :  the  manager  said  it  didn't  pay.  Incidentally 
also  let  it  be  added  that  the  school  passed  the  imiversity  inspection 
with  flying  colors. 

"I've  had  an  awful  busy  year;  I  never  worked  so  hard  at  my 
lessons  in  toy  life,  but  I  never  had  such  a  good  time  either,"  an- 
nounced the  former  devotee  of  Fifine's  Fatal  Gift,  as  she  helped 
spread  the  picnic  feast  the  last  day  of  school. 

"I  thought  I  was  tired  of  school  two  weeks  ago,  but  now 
that  the  last  day  has  come  I'm  sorry.  I'd  like  to  go  to  school  all 
summer  if  it  wasn't  so  hot,"  said  a  rosy-cheeked  Sophomore  boy. 
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Next  September  the  social  machinery  started  when  school  did 
and  was  entrusted  more  and  more  to  the  charge  of  the  pupils  them- 
selves,  to  their  own  satisfaction  and  benefit  and  the  relief  of  the 
teachers. 

The  "opera  house"  was  taken  over  by  the  school  board,  and 
the  renting  of  it  for  outside  performances  was  put  in  the  hands  of 
the  principal.  A  lyceimi  and  lecture  course  was  secured,  but 
mostly  the  room  was  used  for  plays  by  home  talent.  An  ent^tain- 
ment  with  living  pictures  was  put  on  under  the  auspices  of  a  ladies' 
club;  and  various  societies  of  young  people  of  the  churches  gavcf 
good  plays  or  programs.  But  the  crowning  theatrical  feature  of 
the  year  was  given  by  the  school. 

Silas  Marner  was  a  favorite  with  the  Jimior  and  Senior  classes 
that  had  made  a  study  of  it  in  English,  and  when  the  English 
teacher  suggested  that  the  two  classes  dramatize  the  book  them- 
selves and  give  it  for  their  school  play  they  received  the  idea  with 
enthusiasm.  They  worked  in  groups  under  her  direction,  and  then 
under  the  direction  of  the  two  women  teachers  they  staged  it. 

"How'll  we  ever  get  costumes  for  Silas  Mamer's  time?"  was 
the  burning  question  on  everybody's  lips,  for  all  remembered  the 
description  of  the  picturesquely  attired  ladies  and  gentlemen  at 
Squire  Cass's  ball. 

"We  will  make  shift  with  what  we  can  get,"  replied  Miss 
Martin,  "  and  what  we  can't  show  we  will  let  people  imagine  as  they 
did  in  Shakespeare's  day." 

Old  magazines  were  overhauled  by  the  school  and  pictures  were 
foimd  that  corresponded  fairly  well  with  the  descriptions  of  the 
dress  of  the  day,  and  then  everybody  set  to  work  to  b^,  borrow, 
or  make  suitable  toggery. 

The  girls  made  their  dresses,  but  the  bojrs  resurrected  from  the 
cedar  chests  of  their  grandmothers,  or  their  neighbors'  grand- 
mothers, coats  and  trousers  so  old  that  if  they  didn't  date  back 
to  the  seventeenth  century  at  least  looked  the  part  and  answered 
the  piupose.  Everyone  wanted  to  help,  and  before  we  were  through 
we  had  borrowed  from  all  over  the  town  everything  imaginable  from 
a  spinning  wheel  to  a  silver  tea  service.  So  of  course  as  everyone 
had  a  part  in  the  production  everyone  came  to  see  "our  play." 
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A  daintier  Nancy,  a  more  housewifely  Prisdlla,  a  manlier  God- 
frey, a  more  appealing  Silas  Mamer,  or  a  more  cherubic  Eppie  than 
the  tiny  girl  Silas  borrowed  would  be  hard  to  find,  and  all  entered 
into  the  play  with  such  sympathetic  enthusiasm  for  the  characters 
they  had  partly  created  that  the  audience  could  but  be  appreciative. 

*'  How  did  you  get  that  dawn  scene  in  Silas  Mamer's  kitchen  ?  " 
was  one  of  the  many  questions  asked  over  and  over. 

''Two  of  the  bo3rs  experimented  with  electric  lights  and  an 
old  picture-show  machine,"  we  would  reply.  "The  lights  were 
turned  on  one  at  a  time  at  the  rear,  the  brilliancy  being  softened 
by  covering  the  bulbs  with  papers,  while  another  boy  man^>ulated 
colored  slides  in  the  picture  machine  and  produced  the  amber, 
purple,  and  rose  tints." 

Presumptuous  ?  Absolutely  the  most  presumptuous  thing  ever 
heard  of,  and  no  one  realized  this  so  completely  as  the  teacher 
who  instigated  the  affair.  Nevertheless  the  gain  to  the  pupils 
in  spite  of  the  necessary  crudeness  of  the  production  was  immeasur- 
able. The  bo}rs  who  played  Silas  Mamer  and  Godfrey  Cass  will 
never  be  quite  the  same  boys  again;  that  play  revealed  life  to  them. 
And  the  audience  said  it  was  the  best  play  the  town  had  ever  had. 
Barton  Brothers'  show  not  excepted. 

What  the  school  and  the  town  needed  was  self-expression,  and 
when  they  got  it  the  social  problem  was  solved. 
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INA  MAUDE  PEREGO 
High  School,  South  Bend,  Ind. 


The  "little  theater"  movement,  regarded  as  only  one  phase 
of  the  larger  movement  toward  a  more  democratic  and  artistic 
theater  which  pioneers  like  Gordon  Craig,  Max  Reinhardt,  Stan- 
islavsky, and  Antoin  have  begim  to  realize,  has  succeeded  in  pene- 
trating in  at  least  one  instance  to  the  public  schools.  The  High 
School  of  South  Bend,  Indiana,  is  the  one  so  favored.  It  has, 
through  the  efforts  and  guiding  genius  of  Miss  Gena  Thompson, 
not  only  built  its  own  "little"  theater  (apart  from  the  large  audi- 
torium), but  includes  in  its  curriculum  a  course  in  acting.  As  far 
as  can  be  determined  by  the  reports  of  the  Drama  League  of 
America,  this  is  the  first  and  only  "little"  theater  in  a  public  school 
in  the  United  States. 

Miss  Thompson's  purpose  in  building  the  theater  was  threefold: 
to  provide  a  more  intimate  and  suitable  place  for  the  dramatic 
and  public  attempts  of  her  pupils;  to  elevate  the  ordinary  concep- 
tion of  the  theater  from  its  commercial  basis  to  that  of  an  institution 
where  all  arts  may  meet  to  interpret  life;  and  to  create  a  center  for 
the  public  expression  of  every  department  and  of  the  whole  student 
body  in  the  school. 

To  utilitarians,  taxpayers,  and  the  like,  I  will  say  that  the  justi- 
fication of  a  course  in  acting  in  a  public  school  lies  in  the  fact  that 
the  drama  when  studied  from  the  conventionally  literary  stand- 
point is  neither  so  well  understood  nor  so  valuable  an  interpreter 
of  Uf e  and  character  as  it  is  when  acted  out  by  the  pupil  and  made 
a  part  of  himself.  And  what  is  more  valuable  in  the  struggle  for 
existence  than  a  knowledge  of  the  motives  that  impel  men  to  live, 
to  labor,  to  achieve,  to  die  ? 

In  construction  this  "little"  theater  has  a  feature  not  found 
west  of  New  York,  namely,  a  forestage.  It  is  slightly  lower  than, 
the  stage  proper  and  projects  in  front  of  the  curtain.    It  makes 
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possible  further  entertainment  between  acts,  or  it  may  be  used 
in  staging  the  play  proper.  The  forestage  was  first  employed  by 
Shakespeare  and  Beaumont  and  Fletcher.  It  later  fell  into  disuse, 
but  has  recently  been  revived  by  Granville  Barker  and  Stuart 
Walker. 

French  doors  painted  a  French  gray  separate  the  stage  proper 
from  the  forestage.  They  add  a  realistic  touch  to  the  presentation 
of  a  play  in  their  suggestion  of  a  fourth  wall,  but  may  be  dispensed 
with  if  desired.  These  doors  and  the  ceiling  are  supported  by  two 
large  square  columns,  forming  the  wings.  From  the  front  these 
colimins  appear  to  be  solid  wall,  but  they  are  hollow  and  contain 
part  of  the  lighting  system,  the  curtain  pulleys,  and  ladders  ascend- 
ing to  a  compartment  above  the  stage  in  which  prompters  may  be 
stationed  and  the  overhead  lights  operated.  There  are  no  glaring 
footlights,  casting  unnatural  shadows,  in  this  scheme.  The  fore- 
stage  is  provided  with  two  drop  lights.  In  addition,  moonlight 
effects,  etc.,  may  be  obtained  upon  it  by  sending  light  through 
an  attractive  French  window  built  at  one  end  of  it. 

Deep  pearl-gray  poplin,  draped  in  the  form  of  a  canopy,  falls 
in  soft  folds  to  form  the  backgroimd  of  the  stage.  One  advantage 
of  such  an  arrangement  is  that  exits  may  be  placed  wherever  desired. 
It  also  furnishes  a  neutral  backgroimd  for  any  bright-colored 
costumes  and  accessories  that  may  be  used. 

The  keynote  in  the  decoration  of  the  theater  is  simplicity,  for 
one  of  its  missions  is  to  teach  the  pupils  that  beauty  in  anything 
is  not  a  matter  of  cost  or  elaborateness.  In  keeping  with  this  idea, 
simple  scrim  curtains  are  himg  at  the  windows  to  harmonize  with 
the  cream  walls  and  to  soften  the  bareness  of  the  room.  Unsightly 
gas  jets  are  furnished  with  artistic  shades  made  from  amber-colored 
peroxide  bottles,  minus  necks  and  bottoms,  and  held  to  the  wall  by 
metal  frames. 

The  opening  performance  in  the  theater  was  quite  novel.  Two 
pages  in  costume  dozing  at  either  side  of  the  forestage,  were 
awakened  by  the  notes  of  a  tnmipet  annoimcing  the  opening  of  the 
play.  Arousing  themselves,  they  proceeded  to  draw  aside  the 
curtains  and  push  back  the  French  doors.  Their  duties  over,  they 
seated  themselves  on  the  forestage  and  watched  the  play  with  the 
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one  hundred  and  fifty  spectators.  The  play  presented  was  Pygma- 
lion and  Galatea,  between  the  first  and  second  acts  of  which  a  Greek 
dance  was  performed  on  the  moonlit  forestage.  A  group  of  trouba- 
dours provided  music  between  the  second  and  third  acts. 

That  this  '^little"  theater  really  does  belong  to  the  school  as  a 
whole  and  therefore  justifies  its  name',  "Our  Little  Theatre,"  may 
be  gathered  from  the  following  account  of  its  construction  and 
recent  activities. 

The  building  and  equipment  of  it  brought  into  action  many 
of  the  dq>artments  of  the  school  and  provided  opportunities  to 
apply  theories  learned  in  class.  The  stage  was  built  by  the  boys 
of  the  vocational  department.  The  curtains  and  costumes  were 
made  by  the  sewmg  classes.  Great  pains  were  taken  in  designing 
the  costumes  according  to  the  pure  Greek  style,  and  in  dying  them 
to  obtain  the  desired  shades.  A  post-graduate  student  installed 
the  lighting  system.  A  wooden  sign  inscribed  "  Our  Little  Theatre  " 
was  made  by  the  manual-training,  foundry,  and  art  departments,  m 
co-operation.  The  printing  class  printed  the  programs.  The 
English  classes  wrote  prologues,  the  best  one  of  which  was  delivered 
by  its  author  at  the  opening  performances.  The  amber  shades 
were  made  by  the  metal-working  class.  Finally,  Mr.  H.  C.  French, 
interior  decorator,  of  South  Bend,  kindly  assisted  Miss  Thompson 
with  the  decoration  and  furnishing  of  the  stage. 

The  extremely  democratic  character  of  the  theater  is  indicated 
by  the  following  facts,  gathered  from  conversation  with  Miss 
Iliompson.  A  xmiform  price  of  twenty-five  cents  is  charged  for 
regular  performances.  Those  of  a  special  nature,  such  as  the 
"Fashion  Show,"  in  which  thirty  girls  of  the  se¥ring  department 
gave  pantomimes  displaying  their  gowns,  hats,  and  other  wearing- 
apparel,  are  free  of  charge.  Every  department  is  invited  to  use 
the  theater  for  any  kind  of  performance  that  it  may  choose  to  give. 

This  "little"  theater  is  doing  much  to  educate  a  whole  dty  to  a 
higher  conception  of  the  theater.  The  publicity  which  it  has 
received  in  South  Bend  is  an  indication  that  the  city  is  quite  proud 
of  this  achievement  of  one  of  its  teachers,  whose  far-seeing  vision 
of  things  artistic  and  whose  executive  ability  imited  to  create 
"Our  Little  Theatre." 
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DUDLEY  MILES 
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Once  upon  a  time  some  students  in  a  cosmopolitan  high  school 
thought  they  wanted  a  school  paper.  The  school  never  had  had 
one,  to  be  sure,  and  very  few  in  the  student  body  had  had  any 
experience  with  such  a  publication.  But  this  group  harbored  a 
persistent  desire  to  start  a  periodical.  They  met  with  encourage- 
ment in  some  quarters.  They  met  with  much  indifference  in  others. 
Still,  they  were  eager  to  make  the  attempt.  The  most  energetic 
of  them  visited  different  teachers,  sought  for  promises  of  support, 
at  length  secured  the  appointment  of  a  faculty  committee,  and 
thus  got  the  issue  before  the  governing  powers. 

For  a  month  the  tide  surged  to  and  fro.  Youthful  enthusiasm 
did  not  sweep  the  experienced  teachers  from  their  moorings.  They 
were  prepared  with  arguments.  This  was  a  new  departure.  In  a 
year  or  two  the  school  would  in  all  likelihood  be  in  a  position  to 
maintain  a  creditable  publication,  but  of  course  the  present  mo- 
ment was  obviously  not  propitious.  For  one  thing,  the  periodical 
wouldn't  pay.  Such  an  undertaking  was  costly  and  would  prove 
to  be  a  white  elephant.  A  school  of  two  thousand  pupils  couldn't 
provide  room  for  an  animal  of  that  color.  Rather,  the  teachers 
couldn't.  The  adviser  of  publications  in  the  largest  high  school 
for  boys  in  the  dty  lent  support  to  the  contention.  His  periodi- 
cals paid,  he  reported,  but  they  took  a  lot  of  work.  Some  weeks 
he  spent  thirteen  or  fourteen  hours  in  the  oflSice.  He  had,  moreover, 
a  rather  expensive  printer.  But  he  wouldn't  change  for  anything. 
The  plant  was  near  his  place  of  residence,  so  that  he  could  run 
over  at  any  time,  correct  proof  on  the  spot,  and  keep  everything  in 
smooth  running  order.  But  to  another  school,  not  yet  irrevocably 
committed,  his  advice  was:  "Don't." 

Teachers  in  this  cosmopolitan  high  school  could  contribute 
similarly  disquieting  experiences.  One  anticipated  trouble  in  the 
business  management.    Boys  were  inexperienced  and  could  not 
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be  entrusted  with  the  important  and  often  delicate  questions  of 
advertising  and  circulation.  Another  felt  sure  that  enough  mate- 
rial to  fill  the  pages  could  never  be  secured.  Accoimts  of  school 
events  would  never  be  written  well  enough  or  on  time.  Only  a 
short  while  previous^  in  connection  with  a  much  smaller  and 
more  easily  managed  project,  one  teacher  complained  that  she 
had  had  to  turn  in  at  the  last  minute  and  write  up  a  whole  depart- 
ment, because  the  pupils  entrusted  with  that  duty  had  not  per- 
formed it.  '^And  what  is  the  good  of  a  magazine  if  the  teachers 
do  all  the  work  ?"  she  significantly  asked. 

Some  arguments  for  the  undertaking  were  put  forward  by  a 
few  pale  enthusiasts.  Such  a  publication  would  prove  a  stimulus 
to  writing  in  the  school.  The  ordinary  work  of  the  classroom 
hardly  provided  the  audience  necessary  for  bringing  out  the  real 
abilities  of  talented  pupils.  To  see  their  words  in  print  for  the 
whole  school  to  read  would  fire  many  who  were  now  torpid,  or 
wrote  only  occasionally  for  friends  outside  of  the  dass  groups. 
Besides,  were  not  the  most  truly  retarded  pupils  in  school  exactly 
those  exceptional  students  whose  abilities  were  beyond  the  demands 
of  the  regular  activities  of  the  curriculum  ?  Was  not  one  of  the 
functions  of  education,  even  in  a  democracy,  to  give  an  opportunity 
to  those  with  leadership  and  executive  ability  to  develop  their 
powers?  Did  algebra  and  Latin  and  chemistry  train  all  of  the 
capabilities  that  a  school  should  properly  develop?  And  would 
not  a  publication  furnish  opportunities  for  expending  the  surplus 
energies  of  these  supernormal  members  of  the  student  body? 
"That  listens  well,"  said  one  (he  was  a  Latin  teacher,  by  the  way), 
thro¥ring  into  his  voice  volumes  of  sarcasm  upon  the  fine  futility 
of  the  theorist. 

The  matter  was  argued  in  a  faculty  meeting,  all  of  the  points 
developed  in  the  preceding  month  of  discussion  being  furbished 
out  anew.  The  vote  was  taken  by  a  raising  of  hands.  One  lady 
who  was  quite  cognizant  of  her  own  mind  nearly  annihilated  with 
her  blazing  eye  two  young  teachers  who  raised  their  hands  on  high 
for  the  affirmative.  Despite  her  basilisk  glances  the  affirmative 
won  by  a  narrow  margin.  To  show  how  perfectly  disinterested 
she  was,  this  lady  (who  belongs  to  no  organization  of  teachers  and 
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takes  no  professional  periodicals)  then  rose  to  offer  the  following 
resolutions: 

Whereas,  the  more  experienced  and  judidous  members  of  the  faculty 
do  not  favor  the  establishing  of  a  magazine,  and 

Whereas,  Those  who  do  wish  to  establish  it  bebng  to  the  younger  and 
more  inexperienced  additions  to  the  faculty,  therefore  be  it 

Besolved^  That  these  newer  members  of  Uie  faculty  assume  all  the  obliga- 
tions, duties,  and  labors  incident  to  the  production  of  this  magaane. 

Partly  on  account  of  these  amenities,  the  committee  decided 
to  make  sure  that  the  student  body  really  wanted  the  publication. 
The  pupils  who  were  interested  in  the  venture  were  asked  to 
prepare  subscription  blanks,  to  have  them  printed  by  the  school 
printery,  and  to  canvass  the  whole  school  to  ascertain  whether 
the  undertaking  would  meet  with  the  requisite  support.  The 
interest  of  novelty  brought  signatures  from  about  three-quarters 
of  the  enrolment.  The  most  active  of  the  boys  was  selected  as 
editor,  and  a  staff  was  gradually  gathered  around  him  as  various 
kinds  of  ability  were  demonstrated.  A  boy  who  devised  a  scheme 
for  keq)ing  a  record  of  all  the  subscriptions  in  the  various  classes 
was  made  circulation  manager.  A  girl  who  in  a  few  days  secured 
fifty  dollars'  worth  of  advertisements  was  made  advertising  man- 
ager. A  boy  in  one  of  the  commercial  classes  who  had  had  some 
experience  was  placed  in  charge  of  the  business  side. 

What  has  been  the  result  ?  On  the  business  side  the  difficulties 
anticipated  have  not  been  met.  The  business  manager  was  sent 
around  to  consult  with  several  teachers  who  had  had  dealings  with 
printers.  He  then  visited  the  different  firms  which  were  recom- 
mended and  secured  a  number  of  estimates  for  the  publication  on 
the  set  of  specifications  with  which  he  was  furnished.  He  learned 
a  great  deal  about  printing  establishments  and  the  methods  of  their 
managers.  He  got  the  data  that  he  needed.  It  was  not  difficult 
for  him  to  pick  out  the  firm  making  the  best  offer.  Another  of  the 
staff  drew  up  a  blank  form  for  a  contract  with  advertisers,  and 
instructed  many  eager  students  how  to  earn  the  20  per  cent  com- 
mission which  the  magazine  offered  for  securing  advertisements. 
The  campaign  was  waged  with  vigor  and  success.  In  fact,  some 
advertisements  had  to  be  rejected  for  lack  of  space.  The  circu- 
lation manager  elaborated  a  method  of  bookkeeping  by  which  he 
could  place  every  subscriber  whose  signed  blank  had  been  turned 
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in  to  him,  and  hold  the  subscriber  to  the  terms  of  the  promise. 
The  ingenuity  and  ability  developed  by  these  students  surprised 
even  the  sanguine  members  of  the  committee. 

There  were  numerous  minor  benefits.  One  pupil  who  had  been 
eager  in  soliciting  advertisements  expended  a  dollar  and  a  half  in 
earning  a  commission  of  a  dollar.  She  will  be  more  careful  and 
business-like  in  her  operations  another  time.  Another  secured 
contracts  from  firms  which  changed  hands  or  became  insolvent 
before  the  issue  of  the  first  number,  and  thereby  learned  much 
concerning  commercial  law.  Most  of  the  dass  representatives 
were  impressed  by  the  responsibility  of  business  dealings  in  having 
to  account  for  every  copy  received.  One  unfortunate  lost  twenty 
cents  in  some  way,  but  was  made  to  feel  that  he  was  purchasing 
his  experience  very  cheaply.  Many  of  the  pupils  were,  suddenly 
made  aware  of  the  obligations  involved  in  a  written  promise;  a 
signature  to  a  subscription  blank  was  treated  like  a  promissory  note. 
They  know  now  what  signing  one's  name  means.  In  short,  there 
has  been  hardly  an  element  in  the  school  whose  notions  of  business 
life  have  not  been  clarified  in  some  way  by  these  diversified  deaUngs. 

The  editor-in-chief  proved  equal  to  the  manifold  tasks  of  his 
office.  He  secured  designs  for  the  cover  and  for  cuts  for  depart- 
ment headings.  He  studied  other  similar  productions  in  working 
out  a  plan  of  his  own.  This  plan  of  arrangement  and  grouping 
was  submitted  to  the  faculty  adviser  for  literary  matters,  and 
revised  in  some  details;  but  it  was  after  all  the  work  of  the  youth. 
He  held  meetings  of  different  groups  of  students  and  evinced  the 
possession  of  tact  in  handling  divergent  interests.  He  spoke  in 
assembly  in  such  a  way  as  to  arouse  interest  in  contributions. 
He  kept  after  the  members  in  charge  of  special  features,  so  that 
accounts  of  school  and  society  activities  were  submitted  in  time. 

One  result  of  his  exertions  is  worthy  of  note.  An  English 
teacher  was  with  difficulty  eliciting  any  effort  from  a  boy  in  the 
third  year  who  wrote  amusing  satirical  verse  out  of  school,  but 
slighted  nearly  every  piece  of  class  work  which  was  assigned.  He 
simply  took  no  interest  in  set  lessons.  But  a  remark  on  a  composi- 
tion read  in  dass,  that  it  ought  to  be  submitted  to  the  editor, 
aroused  him.  He  began  writing  with  zeal.  He  is  now  a  continual 
producer.    In  the  second-year  dasses  several  students  felt  the 
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creative  impulse  to  such  an  extent  that  they  besi^ed  their  English 
teacher  with  pleas  for  criticism  of  their  short  stories.  The  interest 
proved  so  general  that  he»  being  himself  young  and  enthusiastic, 
formed  a  short-story  dub,  with  meetings  twice  a  month.  It  reads 
short  stories.  It  writes  short  stories.  It  criticizes  the  short  stories 
of  the  members.  It  is  writing  a  serial  story  in  which  each  member 
is  to  furnish  one  instalment.  More  than  a  score  are  thus  actively 
producing,  because  of  the  audience  before  them,  in  the  pages  of 
the  school  paper.  The  teacher  avers  that  he  is  getting  ten  times 
as  much  work  out  of  them  as  he  had  dreamed  was  possible. 

To  return  to  the  editor.  He  selected  from  the  contributions 
those  which  he  thought  were  suitable,  and  arranged  them  as  he 
thought  they  ought  to  appear.  The  dummy  he  submitted  to  the 
literary  adviser.  This  teacher  spent  a  day  or  so  in  weighing  and 
oonsidering.  It  is  doubtful  whether,  during  the  whole  month,  the 
time  he  expended  as  adviser  amounted  to  fourteen  hours.  For 
when  the  proof  was  forwarded  by  the  printer  he  was  not  primarily 
responsible  for  the  reading.  The  editor  organized  from  among  the 
staff  a  corps  of  readers  who  each  went  over  the  whole  galley-proof. 
In  spite  of  these  four  or  five  separate  readings,  their  work  was 
defective,  of  course.  But  it  represented  student  ability,  not  the 
expertness  of  the  faculty.  The  next  number  they  will  revise  more 
successfully,  because  features  subject  to  improvement  were  pointed 
out  to  them,  and  they  have  been  made  to  feel  that  upon  them 
rests  the  responsibility  for  reaching  a  higher  level  of  attainment. 

Notwithstanding  shortcomings,  the  production  seems  more 
worth  while  than  some  magazines  with  fewer  imperfections.  It 
represents  student  initiative.  It  has  been  conducted  by  the  ingenu- 
ity and  enthusiasm  and  under  the  leadership  of  members  of  the 
student  body.  It  has  developed  or  at  least  given  room  for  the  play 
of  capacities  that  the  work  of  the  classroom  nowhere  provides  for, 
such  as  executive  ability  and  skill  in  handling  groups  of  one's 
fellows.  It  is  of,  for,  and  by  the  students.  It  consequently  raises 
some  questions.  Do  school  periodicals  attain  the  educational 
values  they  should  attain?  Do  they  provide  the  audience  for 
class  work  in  English  which  will  stimulate  pupils  to  their  best 
efforts  ?  Are  they  conducted  so  as  to  develop  the  various  capacities 
of  the  pupils  who  serve  on  the  staffs  ? 
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Everywhere  we  hear  the  cry  and  general  complaint  of  unpre- 
paredness  in  English.  We  complain  that  boys  and  girls  enter  high 
school  without  luiowing  the  fmidamentals  of  English  grammar;  or 
that,  if  they  know  them,  they  do  not  make  use  of  their  knowledge 
in  their  speech  and  in  their  composition.  They  have  failed  to  form 
habits  of  good  English.  Whose  fault  is  it  ?  What  have  the  high- 
school  teachers  of  English  done  to  prevent  this  unpreparedness  ? 
What  suggestions  have  they  made  to  the  grade  teachers  ?  What 
investigations  have  they  carried  on  ? 

The  fault,  if  there  be  one,  lies  not  only  in  the  teaching  but  also 
in  the  subject-matter.  Often  the  grade  teacher  realizes  the  short- 
comings of  her  course  of  study  in  grammar,  but  her  hands  are  tied; 
she  must  teach  what  is  given  her  to  teach.  Help  must  come  from 
another  source. 

Several  attempts  have  been  made  recently  to  solve  the  grammar 
problem.  Of  these  one  of  the  most  interesting  is  the  study  made 
in  Kansas  City  under  the  direction  of  Professor  W.  W.  Charters, 
who  believes  that  the  child  is  burdened  with  too  much  technical 
grammar.  When  we  study  the  history  of  language,  we  find  that 
grammar  came  late  in  its  development.  It  is  an  analysis  of  lan- 
guage made  by  the  scholars  not  during  its  growth  but  after  its 
growth.  The  student  of  English  appreciates  the  fine  dbtinctions 
of  grammar;  but  to  the  eleven-year-old  boy  and  girl  they  are  mean- 
ingless. However,  the  plea  is  not  to  abandon  all  technical  grammar, 
but  to  eliminate  what  the  child  does  not  need,  and  of  what  is  left  to 
emphasize  those  parts  that  he  needs  most. 

There  are  three  reasons  for  knowing  granmiar,  three  points  of 
view  from  which  grammar  may  be  considered  worth  while.    In  the 
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first  place,  grammar  may  be  worth  knowing  for  its  own  sake;  that 
is,  one  should  know  a  noun  when  one  sees  it.  Secondly,  one  may 
study  grammar  in  order  to  learn  how  to  discriminate  closely,  how 
to  think  clearly.  Or,  one  may  study  grammar  to  enable  one  to 
speak  correctly.  This  third  point  of  view  is  the  one  taken  in  this 
study.  To  find  out  what  the  child  needs  in  order  to  speak  correctly, 
it  is  necessary  to  find  out  what  mistakes  he  makes,  what  rules  of 
grammar  he  violates.  For  need  we  spend  time  teaching  the  child 
the  rules  that  he  never  breaks  ?  In  teaching  him  the  rules  that  he 
breaks  it  becomes  necessary,  also,  to  teach  him  those  other  rules 
that  he  needs  in  order  to  understand  the  rules  that  he  breaks.  If, 
for  instance,  he  says,  ''He  don't,"  he  must  be  taught  the  rule  of 
the  agreement  of  subject  and  verb  in  number  and  person.  This 
will  necessitate  knowing  what  a  subject  is,  what  a  verb  is,  what 
number  and  person  are,  and  what  the  present  tense  forms  of  the 
verb  "do"  are. 

To  find  out,  then,  the  child's  actual  errors.  Professor  Charters 
had  collected  in  Kansas  City,  Missouri,  every  bit  of  written  work — 
spontaneous  written  work  only— -of  all  the  children  of  the  third, 
fourth,  fifth,  sixth,  and  seventh  grades  in  the  dty,  for  a  period  of 
four  weeks.^  No  dictated  nor  corrected  work  was  handed  in.  The 
children  were  not  urged  to  be  extraordinarily  careful  or  neat;  they 
might  use  any  kind  of  paper,  and  either  pencil  or  pen.  The  diildren 
did  not  know  that  their  papers  were  collected  for  a  purpose. 
Besides  this  written  work,  the  teachers  and  principals  recorded  for 
a  week  all  oral  errors  heard  in  the  classroom,  in  the  hall,  or  on  the 
playground.  All  this  material  was  then  sent  to  Columbia,  Missouri, 
to  be  tabulated. 

We  shall  speak  of  the  oral  errors  first.  There  were  found  to  be 
twenty-one  different  classes  of  error  in  the  total  of  5,883  errors  col- 
lected; these  were  listed  by  Miss  Edith  Miller  in  Table  A  of  the 
complete  report. 

When  the  tabulation  of  the  written  errors  was  begun,  Miss 
Miller  and  her  assistants  soon  f  oimd  it  unnecessary  to  read  through 
the  many  himdred  pages  of  material  collected.  As  the  study  was 
to  be  of  the  grammar   grades   in  particular,  only   sixth-  and 

t  Kansas  City  has  no  eighth  grade. 
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seventh-grade  papers  were  read.  Furthermore^  the  papers  of  only 
twelve  schools  were  graded.  It  was  found  that  after  the  first  few 
schools  had  been  graded,  there  was  no  material  change  either  in  the 
number  of  classes  of  error  or  in  the  percentage.  The  study  of  the 
last  six  schools  served  chiefly  as  a  check  upon  the  work.  The  twelve 
schools  that  were  chosen  included  one  in  the  Polish  and  Russian- 
Jewish  quarter,  and  one  attended  by  many  children  of  Mexican 
parentage;  others  were  in  strictly  American  districts.  The  work, 
then,  was  representative. 

Table  E  of  the  report  shows  what  written  errors  in  grammar 
were  found.  The  first  twenty-one  are  the  same  as  are  listed  in 
Table  A;  the  six  that  are  added  are  errors  that  would  not  appear 
in  oral  work,  or  errors  that  are  not  easily  detected  in  conversation. 
Errors  in  capitalization  were  also  tabulated.  The  rules  that  should 
be  taught  were  found  to  be:  ^' Every  sentence  begins  with  a  capital 
letter,'*  and  "Proper  nouns,  and  adjectives  derived  from  them, 
should  begin  with  capital  letters.'' 

A  more  detailed  account  of  this  study  is  given  in  the  University 
of  Missouri  BuUeUn  of  January,  191 5,  Education  Series  9. 

A  continuation*of  this  study  was  undertaken  by  the  writers  of 
this  article  last  spring.  The  account  given  above  applies  to  the 
sixth  and  seventh  grades  only.  The  second  study  deals  with  the 
errors  in  grammar  and  in  composition  found  in  the  written  work 
done  in  the  third  grade.  Papers  were  collected  as  before  and  the 
errors  tabulated  as  before  with  perhaps  a  slightly  different  purpose. 
Whereas  in  the  first  study  the  object  was  to  find  out  both  what  errors 
were  made  and  the  relative  frequency  of  these  errors,  in  the  second 
study  it  was  chiefly  the  tabulation  of  the  noistakes  that  was  desired. 

Papers  were  examined  until  no  new  errors  appeared.  Only 
112  pages  of  written  material  were  read;  consequently  the  relative 
frequency  of  the  errors  may  be  inaccurate.  There  is,  however,  a 
striking  correspondence  between  the  first  report  and  the  second. 
This  tends  to  show  that  all  children  make  certain  mistakes  more 
frequently  than  others. 

The  entire  list  of  errors  was  divided  into  three  parts  and  classi- 
fied as  (i)  punctuation,  (2)  language,  and  (3)  grammar.    The  line 
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of  division  between  the  two  latter  Was  an  arbitrary  one;  grammar 

and  language  overlap^  and  some  points  may  belong  to  either  or  to 
both.  We  felt  that  the  line  of  division  was  of  no  great  importance 
in  this  case. 

PuNCTUAnoN:  55  Pee  Cent 

TbUl  Sab-toCal 

I.  Mistakes  in  the  use  of  capital  letters 22 

A.  Common  noims  capitalized 4.0 

B.  PronounB  capitalized o.  3 

C.  Verbs  and  other  words  wrongly  capitalized. . .  2.0 

D.  Capital  omitted  at  beginning  of  sentence 8.0 

£.  Capital  omitted  in  proper  names 4.0 

F.  Capital  omitted  in  titles 0.4 

G.  Capital  omitted  in  quotations o.  5 

H.  Pronoun  ''I"  not  capitalized o.  3 

I.  Capital  omitted  in  salutation . .  .* 

J.  Capital  in  middle  of  sentence 3.0 

II.  Mistakes  in  the  use  of  the  period zo 

A.  Period  omitted  at  end  of  sentence 8.0 

B.  Period  used  in  middle  of  sentence i .0 

C.  Period  omitted  after  titles  and  abbreviations  i .  o 
m.  Mistakes  in  the  use  of  the  comma 11 

A.  Comma  omitted  in  series  of  clauses o.  z 

B.  Comma  omitted  in  series  of  words 0.4 

C.  Comma  omitted  after  dependent  clauses 4.0 

D.  Comma  omitted  after  introductoiy  words o.  2 

E.  Comma  omitted  after  word  of  address 0.4 

F.  Comma  omitted  after  parenthetic  expressions   '  o.  z 

G.  Comma  omitted  before  a  quotation 3.0 

H.  Comma  used  when  not  necessary 0.7 

I.  Comma  used  at  end  of  sentence z.o 

J.  Comma  omitted  before  "for"  and  "so" 0.3 

K.  Comma  omitted  between  city  and  state 0.7 

L.  Comma  omitted  before  or  after  an  appositive..  z.o 

IV.  Mistakes  in  the  use  of  the  interrogation  point. . .  0.6 

A.  Interrogation  point  omitted o.  z 

B.  Interrogation  point  used  when  not  necessary . .  0.5 
V.  Mistakes  in  the  use  of  the  exclamation  point o.  z 

A.  Exclamation  point  omitted o.  z 

VI.  Mistakes  in  the  use  of  the  semicolon 3.0 

^Zi«iit]iaae.x  percent. 
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Total  Sob-total 

Percentage     Pecceatagc 

A.  Semicolon  omitted z.9 

B.  Semicolon  used  in  wrong  place o.  z 

VII.  Mistakes  in  the  use  of  quotation  marks a.  z 

A.  Quotation  marks  omitted 2.0 

B.  Quotation  marks  used  in  wrong  place o.  z 

Vin.  Mistakes  in  the  use  of  the  apostrophe 6.0 

A.  Apostrophe  omitted  in  possessive  nouns 3.9 

B.  Apostrophe  omitted  in  contractions z.9 

C.  Apostrophe  used  when  not  necessary 0.2 

IX.  Mistakes  in  the  use  of  the  colon 0.6 

A.  Colon  omitted 0.6 

X.  Mistakes  in  the  use  of  the  hyphen 0.6 

A.  Hyphen  omitted o.  z 

B.  Hyphen  used  in  wrong  place o.  5 

Language.    17  Per  Cent 

XI.  Violation  of  Unity 6.0 

A.  Sentences  too  short  for  unity: 

z.  A  dependent  clause  written  as  though  it 

wero  an  independent  clause z .0 

3.  A  phrase  written  as  though  it  were  a  sen- 
tence   o.  2 

3.  The  subject  of  one  sentence  given  in  the 

preceding  sentence o.  z 

B.  Sentences  too  long  for  unity 4.7 

Xn.  Lack  of  coherence  due  to 4.0 

A.  Omission  of  nouns o.  7 

B.  Omission  of  verbs z .0 

C.  Omission  of  relative  pronouns 0.7 

D.  Omission  of  prepositions 0.4 

£.  Omission  of  personal  pronouns. 0.4 

F.  Omission  of  conjunctions 0.5 

G.  Omission  of  adverbs o.  z 

H.  Omission  of  adjectives o.  z 

I.  Omission  of  the  article o.  z 

Xin.  Mistakes  in  paragraphing z.o 

A.  Lack  of  paragraph  division 0.8 

B.  Wrong  indention o.  z 

C.  Paragraph  for  every  sentence o.  z 

XIV.  Syntactical  redundancy 4.0 

A.  Double  construction 0.4 
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Total  Sob-total 

Pocentage     Pocntage 


B.  Double  prq>osition o.  7 

C.  "Has  got" 0.7 

D.  Miscellaneous 3.2 

XV.  Improprieties o.  5       0.5 

XVI.  Monotonous  sentence-stnictuie 0.3       0.3 

XVn.  Words  given  wrong  position  in  sentence 0.4 

A.  "Only"  in  wrong  place o.  i 

B.  First  personal  pronoun  placed  first  in  a  series  0.3 
XVm.  Mistakes  in  English  idiom 0.7       0.7 

XDC  Mistakes  in  logic o.  z       o.  i 

GsAiocAiL    38  Per  Cent 

XX«  Mistakes  in  verbs 13.0 

A.  Wrong  form  for  the  third  person  singular . ...  0.7 

B.  Mistakes  in  tense: 

1.  Present  for  past  tense 7.0 

2.  Wrong  form  of  past  tense o.  5 

3.  Confusion  of  past  tense  and  past  participle  a.o 

C.  Wrong  sequence 0.3 

D.  Wrong  verbs 3.0 

E.  Wrong  mode o.  i 

F.  Wrong  infinitive  form o.  x 

XXI.  Mistakes  in  nouns i.o 

A.  Singular  for  plural 0.6 

B.  Plural  for  singular o.  2 

C.  Wrong  formation  of  plural o.  2 

XXII.  Lack  of  agreement  of  subject  and  verb 2.0 

A.  Plural  subject  and  singular  verb x.8 

B.  Singular  subject  and  plural  verb o.  2 

XXm.  Mistakes  in  case 2.0 

A.  Mistakes  in  personal  pronouns z.6 

B.  Mistakes  in  relative  pronouns 0.3 

C.  Mistakes  in  possessive  nouns o.  i 

XXrV.  Mistakes  in  antecedents i.o 

A.  Indefinite  antecedents 0.8 

B.  Singular  pronoim  with  plural  antecedent o.  2 

XXV.  Double  n^ative 0.7       o.  7 

XXVI.  Mistakes  in  comparison  of  adjectives 0.3 

A.  Double  superlative o.  2 

B.  Wrong  comparative  form o.  i 
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ToUl  Sob-total 

PcKcntage      Paccntage 

XXVn.  confusion  of  parts  of  speech z.o 

A.  Adjective  for  advert) 0.5 

B.  Adverb  for  adjective o.  2 

C.  Pronoun  for  adjective 

D.  Preposition  for  conjunction 0.3 

E.  Conjunction  for  article . .  .* 

F.  Conjunction  for  adverb . .  .* 

G.  Adjective  for  noun . .  ,* 

XXVm.  Pxepositions  wrongly  used 2.0 

XXIX.  Mistakes  due  to  likeness  of  sound 5.0 

A.  "to'' for  "too" 0.7 

B.  "there"  for  "their" 0.5 

C.  "their"  for  "there" 0.4 

D.  "to"  for  "two" 0.2 

E.  "an"  for  "and" o.a 

F.  "where"  for  "were" 0.2 

G.  "new"  for  "knew" 0.2 

H.  "no"  for  "know" 0.2 

I.  "cause"  for  "because" 0.2 

J.  "too"  for  "to" o.  X 

K.  "the"  for  "they" o.i 

L.  "two"  for  "too" 0.1 

M.  MisceUaneous 2.0 

These,  then,  are  the  errors  that  the  diildren  in  the  third  grade 
make.  You  may  say  that  it  would  be  impossible  for  third-grade 
children  to  understand  enough  of  the  laws  of  grammar  and  compo- 
sition to  avoid  making  these  mistakes.  That  is  true.  At  the  same 
time,  this  catalogue  of  errors  should  guide  us  in  planning  a  course 
of  study  in  language  and  grammar  for  the  lower  and  for  the  inter- 
mediate grades.  The  errors  listed  should  be  arranged  in  the  order 
of  their  difficulty  and  apportioned  to  the  grades.  Every  point  of 
grammar,  after  being  taken  up  in  the  proper  grade,  should  be 
reviewed  constantly  in  the  succeeding  grades.  The  errors  that  the 
children  make  are  the  mistakes  that  we  should  strive  to  correct. 
The  errors  listed  here  are  in  the  main  the  errors  made  by  the  sixth- 
and  seventh-grade  children,  and  they  include  the  most  flagrant 
errors  made  by  high-school  Freshmen. 

What  is  to  be  done  ?  Does  this  study  help  to  point  the  way  ? 
Does  it  make  the  teacher's  duty  stand  out  more  clearly?    We 
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think  it  does.  If  it  does  nothing  more,  it  shows  where  to  place  the 
emphasis.  If  these,  once  more,  are  the  errors  that  the  children 
make,  then  the  lessons  that  will  tend  to  correct  these  mistakes,  and 
the  drills  that  will  prevent  their  occurrence  are  the  lessons  and  the 
drills  that  should  form  the  backbone  of  all  language  teaching. 
They  should  be  regarded  as  the  minimum  essentials  of  the  course, 
and  should  receive  the  emphasis  throughout  the  grades.  It  may 
be  interesting  to  note  in  this  connection  that  in  the  second  study  it 
was  found  that  over  half,  55  per  cent,  of  the  mistakes  made  were 
errors  in  punctuation. 

We  do  not  maintain  that  following  the  suggestions  given  above 
will  bring  about  such  a  transformation  in  the  children  that  enter 
our  Freshman  English  classes  that  we  shall  not  need  to  teach  them 
any  grammar;  but  we  do  afi&rm  that  it  will  do  much  to  improve 
their  speech  and  their  written  work.  They  will  have  a  more  ade- 
quate foundation  in  grammar,  which  will  show  itself  in  purer  speech 
and  in  better-organized  and  more  coherent  composition.  Should 
this  be  accomplished,  the  high-school  teacher  of  English  might  feel 
at  liberty  to  introduce  the  more  difficult  points  of  grammar  and 
composition,  both  oral  and  written.  Let  us,  then,  do  all  we  can 
to  bring  about  a  sane  grammar  course  for  the  elementary  school. 
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A  PROPOSED  COURSE  IN  ADVANCED  EXPOSITION  FOR 
COLLEGE  STUDENTS 

Some  years  ago,  while  serving  as  head  of  the  English  language  depart- 
ment of  Hamline  University,  I  had  occasion  to  open  a  new  course  in 
advanced  exposition  for  Sophomores,  Juniors,  and  Seniors,  which  yielded 
results  rather  better  than  I  had  expected.  The  proposed  course  I  am 
here  going  to  outline  is  substantially  the  same  as  that  I  offered  at  Ham- 
line,  with  a  few  modifications  suggested  by  experience.  The  course  is 
designed  to  cover  a  year  of  work,  with  a  dass  meeting  three  times  a 
week* 

For  the  first  semester  the  class  should  be  acquainted  with  and  made 
to  try  their  hands  at  the  various  kinds  of  expository  writing.  Fulton's 
Expository  WrUing  affords  some  good  modeb  and  excellent  comments; 
Lamont's  Specimens  of  Exposition  is  also  very  usef uL  The  dass  should 
write  ordinarily  two  themes  of  300  words,  with  occasionally  one  theme 
of  500  words,  each  week.  Especial  stress  can  profitably  be  laid  on  the 
paragraph,  because  in  expository  writing  proper  structure  of  the  para^ 
graph  and  proper  transition  between  paragraphs  are  markedly  necessary. 
Thomas'  Study  of  the  Paragrapky  although  useless  as  a  text,  will  supply 
hdpful  suggestions  to  the  teacher.'  For  the  checking  up  of  mechanical 
faults  Woole/s  Handbook  or  Bryan  and  Denton's  Manual  for  Theme 
Correction*  is  invaluable. 

As  the  second  semester  is  to  be  spent  entirdy  on  one  long  and  con- 
nected piece  of  exposition,  requiring  a  thorough  and  consistent  use  of 
the  library,  the  last  month  of  the  first  semester  should  be  devoted  to 
a  study  in  finding  of  references  and  the  like,  and  the  special  problems  of 

'  American  Book  Company. 

*  Banta  Pie»,  Menasha,  Wis.  This  Mammal  contains  much  the  same  material 
as  Wooley's  Handbookf  but  the  arrangement  of  material  is  novel:  the  errors  are  classi- 
fied according  to  a  decimal  system,  the  paragraph  numbers  being  thus  easQy  memo- 
rized by  the  teacher.  Then,  too,  the  student  can  be  made  to  discover  his  own  faults. 
AU  numbers,  for  example,  between  600  and  700,  deal  with  coherence;  if  a  student's 
attention  has  been  caUed  to  some  specific  number  several  times,  the  teacher  can  in 
future  refer  him  simply  to  No.  600. 

SOI 
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detailed  expository  writing.  The  card  catalogue,  PooWs  Index,  the 
Reader's  Guide,  and  the  like  shoidd  be  thoroughly  elucidated,  with 
appropriate  theme  assignments.  Teachers  who  have  used  Slater's 
Freshman  Rhetoric  as  a  first-year  text  can  omit  this  work,  as  Slater's 
book  contains  a  most  excellent  chapter  on  the  use  of  the  library,  with 
suggestive  theme  assignments.  In  order  to  study  properly  the  struc- 
ture and  methods  of  detailed  exposition,  a  good  model  will  be  necessary. 
If  sufficient  copies  of  the  specimen  booklet  of  the  Encyclopaedia  BrU- 
tanica  can  be  secured,  this  will,  I  think,  be  found  to  serve  the  purpose 
admirably.  If  not,  the  instructor  should  have  no  difficulty  in  securing 
other  modeb.  At  a  small  cost  mimeographed  copies  of  any  model 
selected  can  be  supplied  to  the  class. 

At  the  opening  of  the  second  semester,  each  student  should  hand  in 
a  list  of  three  topics,  any  one  of  which  he  would  be  willing  to  investigate 
and  make  the  subject  of  a  paper  o{  ten  thousand  words.  After  a  con- 
ference with  the  instructor,  the  student  is  to  be  assigned  a  subject, 
preferably  one  of  the  three  submitted,  or  a  cognate  subject,  for  the 
student  will  do  his  best  work  on  something  in  which  he  is  interested. 
From  this  time  on  until  within  three  weeks  of  the  end  of  the  semester 
the  student  will  be  at  work  getting  material  on  his  subject.  Twice  a 
week  he  will  submit  a  three  hundred-word  theme,  or  once  a  week  a  six 
hundred-word  theme,  on  some  phase  of  this  subject.  These  themes  are 
to  be  based  on  outside  readings,  never  with  less  than  three  authorities 
for  a  theme;  authorities  are  to  be  used  for  facts  only,  however,  not  for 
phrasing,  and  themes  must  show  a  real  assimilation  of  the  matter  con- 
sulted. Authorities  are  to  be  scrupulously  dted  in  footnotes;  the 
instructor  by  checking  these  up  occasionally  can  keep  fairly  accurate 
tabs  on  the  student's  honesty  and  thoroughness.  Of  course  it  is  under- 
stood that  a  source  once  utilized  for  one  phase  of  the  subject  may  again 
be  utilized  for  another  phase,  provided  there  be  no  illegitimate,  padding 
rq>etition.  If  a  student  is  ever  at  a  loss  for  material,  the  instructor  can, 
by  a  trip  with  him  to  the  library  open  up  for  him  new  possibilities  in  his 
field. 

The  last  three  weeks  of  the  semester  are  to  be  devoted  to  putting 
together  the  separate  themes  into  a  cogent  and  coherent  whole.  The 
student  should  first  submit  an  outline,  to  be  criticized  by  the  instructor 
in  a  conference;  for  much  readjustment  of  material  will  of  course  be 
necessary.  The  long  theme  should  have  as  meticulous  footnotes  as 
the  shorter  themes,  and  should  be  accompanined  by  a  complete  bib- 
Uography  in  proper  form. 
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It  is  neither  necessary  nor  desirable  that  I  give  a  list  of  available 
subjects,  for  the  students  will  largely  select  their  own,  and  each  instruc- 
tor has  his  own  hobbies;  but  I  shall  mention  a  few  subjects  that  I  found 
could  be  handled  very  satisfactorily.  One  chap,  with  literary  tastes, 
wrote  on  the  major  satires  of  the  eighteenth  century.  A  girl,  majoring 
in  economics,  discussed  the  origin  and  growth  of  trusts  and  anti-trust 
legislation.  A  young  man  with  similar  interests  treated  the  devdc^ment 
of  the  banking  system  of  the  United  States.  Another,  who  intended 
going  into  journalism,  prepared  a  very  illuminating  paper  on  the  dty 
daily,  taking  up  all  its  departments — editorial,  reportorial,  advertising, 
business,  press-room,  etc.  Another,  a  Senior,  now  at  Johns  Hopkins, 
performed  a  very  creditable  piece  of  work  on  heredity,  dealing  in  clear, 
non-technical  language  with  the  various  theories.  A  Junior,  a  girl, 
wrote  on  the  pre-Raphaelite  painters,  illustrating  her  paper  with  cuts 
from  art  dealers'  catalogues.  Not  a  single  one  of  the  more  than  forty 
papers  written  was  below  the  passing  standard,  and  students  whom 
I  had  at  first  thought  actually  stupid  did  work  well  above  mediocre. 

With  a  word  about  what  I  consider  the  advantages  of  such  a  course — 
particularly  the  work  of  the  second  semester,  which  could  readily  be 
offered  separately — ^I  shall  dose.  In  the  first  place,  the  student  is  stimu- 
lated to  his  best  efforts  because  he  is  at  work  on  something  in  which  he 
is  interested  and  about  which  he  has  some  desire  to  learn.  In  the  second 
place,  he  is  required  to  do  a  large  amount  of  useful  reading,  and  gets 
to  know  with  practical  completeness  a  limited  fidd.  In  the  third  place, 
he  becomes  acquainted  with  the  methods  and  standards  of  investigation 
— ^in  itself  a  valuable  training.  In  the  fourth  place,  he  learns  the  theory 
and  practice  of  connected  exposition.  Inasmuch  as  most  of  the  writing 
the  student  will  be  compelled  to  do  after  graduation  will  be  exposition 
of  a  detailed  sort,  this  knowledge  ought  to  be  deddedly  worth  while. 
Lastly,  the  student  learns  to  assimilate,  rearrange,  and  whip  into  coher- 
ence a  mass  of  heterogeneous  material.  This  is  thought  building  of  the 
highest  order.  And  withal  the  student's  practice  in  the  mere  mechanics 
of  writing — ^in  avoiding  the  Scylla  of  faulty  rderence  and  the  Charybdis 
of  fatuous  repetition,  and  all  the  shoab  and  reds  that  so  liberally  abound 
in  the  stormy  waters  of  English  speech — is  as  complete  and  effective  as 
any  course  in  composition  coidd  give  him.  And  moreover,  although 
writing  of  this  sort  is  not  creative  writing,  it  is  a  distinct  step  in  that 
direction — a  larger  step  than  many  courses  in  composition  afford. 

Lynn  Hasold  Hassis 
Umivxbsitt  or  Iixmois 
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No  member  or  friend  of  the  National  Council  will  forget  that 
the  annual  meeting  is  held  in  November.  This  year  it  will  be 
_       ^  domiciled  at  the  Hotel  Astor  in  New  York  City,  and 

inasmuch  as  Thanksgiving  has  become  the  open 
season  for  football  warriors  the  prudent  will  make  reservation  of 
sleeping-quarters  without  delay. 

Special  attention  is  called  to  the  conference  on  the  supervision 
of  English  teaching,  which  will  be  held  on  Thursday  afternoon, 
November  30,  at  two  o'clock,  and  to  the  conference  on  the  training 
of  teachers,  which  is  planned,  as  last  year,  for  Saturday  afternoon. 
The  delegates  will  gather  to  exchange  experiences  and  plans  on 
Thanksgiving  evening.  The  second  session  of  each  of  the  sections 
will  occur  on  Saturday  at  ten,  leaving  Friday  evening  free  for  con- 
viviality and  speech-making.  The  advance  annoimcements  fore- 
cast a  program  better  than  ever. 


The  appearance  from  time  to  time  of  articles  on  what  pupils 
can  enjoy  in  literature  at  certain  ages  indicates  that  reform  still 

moves  slowly.  The  fact  that  a  boy  of  twelve  cannot 
P^chotoffiod?  ^^^^  ^  ^'^^  critidsm  of  a  poem  by  Noyes,  say,  is  no 

reason  for  mapping  out  a  course  in  drills  on  words, 
figures,  and  meters  to  occupy  the  youth  until  the  happy  day  when  he 
can  perceive  the  full  meaning  of  what  he  reads.  The  reading  of 
children  and  that  of  adults  differ  in  degree  of  conscious  appraise- 
ment of  values  rather  than  in  kind  of  response  made  to  the  appeals 
of  verse  and  prose,  and  any  attempt  to  lay  out  a  course  on  a  purely 
logical  basis  will  surely  fail.  Something  of  form  and  something  of 
human  interest  will  and  should  attract  the  reader  at  every  stage. 
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THE  SUMMER  MEETING  OF  THE  CX)UNCIL 

The  special  meeting  of  the  National  Council  which  was  held  in  the 
Hotel  McAlpin,  July  5,  6,  and  7,  during  the  sessions  of  the  N.EA.,  was 
fully  equal  to  expectation.  Each  of  the  fifteen  speakers  announced 
was  ready  when  his  name  was  called,  and  the  ideas  advanced  were  most 
productive.  Space  forbids  even  brief  comment  upon  all  the  addresses. 
Abstracts  of  several  follow. 

On  motion  of  Mr.  Miles  it  was  voted,  '^That  it  is  the  sense  of  this 
body  that  every  English  classroom  should  be  equipped  in  accordance 
with  the  suggestions  of  Miss  Grandy." 

The  joint  meeting  with  the  Secondary  Department  of  the  N.E  A.  was 
very  largely  attended  and  the  rqx)rt  of  the  Committee  of  Thirty  aroused 
much  enthusiasm.  Two  points  were  especially  emphasized  in  the  discus- 
sion: The  advantages  of  separating  the  instrumental  aspects  of  English 
instruction  from  the  esthetic,  and  the  need  of  agreement  upon  the 
essentials  of  grammar  and  composition. 

Special  praise  b  due  to  those  who  planned  and  carried  out  the  exhibit 
of  library  aids  to  English  work.  A  large  room  in  the  Washington 
Irving  High  School  was  fitted  up  with  library  tables,  cases,  and  racks, 
and  upon  these  was  displayed  a  most  suggestive  collection  of  pictures, 
illustrated  books,  lists  of  readings,  outlines,  notebooks,  and  other 
similar  material.  The  Chairman  of  the  committee  in  charge,  Miss 
Mary  Hall,  had  the  unwearying  assistance  of  Miss  Ward,  of  Hunter 
College,  Miss  Cohen,  of  the  Irving  High  School  and  several  other 
workers  in  the  New  York  City  schools.  The  exhibit  has  been  made 
permanent  and  will  be  loaned,  under  conditions  to  be  announced,  to 
local  associations  of  teachers  of  English. 

The  Advance  Movement  in  English 
About  fifteen  years  ago,  Professor  G.  R.  Carpenter,  after  reviewing  the 
study  of  the  vemacular  in  the  chief  European  nations  and  the  steps  by  which 
the  study  of  English  has  devek>ped  to  an  important  place  in  American  educa- 
tion, said,  ''The  status  of  instruction  in  English  is  only  partly  satisfactory : 
the  condition  is  at  best  one  of  confusion  and  uncertainty."  A  few  brave  souls 
undertook  to  dispel  the  confusion  and  uiicertainty.  They  have  learned  that 
the  top  of  one  hill  is  but  the  base  of  another. 
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The  advance  movement,  which  we  think  of  as  having  begun  with  the 
organization  of  the  English  Council,  has  been  marked  by  a  distinct  effort  at 
co-operation.  This  effort  has  helped  us  to  see  the  problem  of  English  study 
as  a  unit:  grammar,  composition,  literature,  all  for  one  puipose  and  mutually 
helpful.  Out  of  co-operation  has  come  the  socialization  of  English  study  in 
which  the  means  is  held  to  be  as  important  as  the  end.  A  real  preparation  is 
the  result  of  doing  real  things.  Another  result  of  co-operation  is  the  popular- 
izing of  English  study  through  the  use  of  a  great  variety  of  activities  such  as 
dramatization,  journalism,  speech-making,  parliamentary  drill.  It  has 
resulted  too  in  a  better  professional  standing  for  the  English  teacher. 

The  new  movement  has  been  in  the  direction  of  standardizing  the  English 
requirement  and  the  methods  of  work.  This  has  meant  a  centralization  of 
influence,  and  a  growing  respect  for  the  scientific  aspects  of  the  matter.  Having 
achieved  certain  results  we  need  to  beware  of  polarization,  a  stagnant  condition 
that  will  weaken  the  spirit.  The  movement  still  needs  the  virility  of  the  for- 
ward look. 

Elmer  W.  Smuh 

Tbsl  Osal  Interpretation  or  Literature 

The  qiedal  difficulty  in  the  teaching  of  literature  arises  from  the  fact  that 
in  all  writing  deserving  to  be  caUed  literature  there  is  not  only  an  intellectual 
element  but  an  emotional  element;  and  emotion  cannot  be  tau^^t  and  cannot 
be  enjoined.  All  effective  aids  to  the  emotional  appreciation  of  literature  must 
be  in  some  way  indirect  or  incidental.  Of  such  aids,  the  oral  interpretation — 
or,  to  call  it  by  a  simpler  name,  reading  aloud— is  the  most  important. 

This  is  true  of  prose  as  well  as  of  poetry.  For  aU  good  prose  is  the  living 
voice  of  the  writer,  and  should,  therefore,  be  read  aloud.  Mentally,  at  all 
events,  it  must  be.  "The  best  test  of  good  writing/'  said  Hazlitt,  "is,  does  it 
read  well  aloud  ?"  In  no  way  can  a  pupil  so  well  be  taught  to  catch  not  oni^ 
the  meaning  but  the  temper  and  feeling  of  his  author  as  by  hearing  his  work 
read  aloud,  or,  better  yet,  by  being  required  to  read  it  himself. 

What  is  true  of  prose  is,  of  course,  still  more  obviously  true  of  drama  and 
poetry.  Drama  by  its  very  nature  must  be  read  aloud.  The  read-aloud  of 
drama,  especially  of  comedy,  is  an  exercise  of  imagination  and  sympathy  such 
as  hardly  any  other  form  of  academic  instruction  can  afford. 

Most  important  of  all  is  the  readiog  aloud  of  poetry.  For  it  must  be 
remembered  that  the  distinguishing  element  in  poetry  is  its  music,  and  this 
musical  quality  must  always  be  recognized  and  expressed  in  the  reading.  In 
good  poetiy  the  musical  values  are  no  less  important  than  in  music  proper; 
but  they  are  more  delicate  and  subtle,  and  therefore  need  moje  flexible  and 
sympathetic  rendering.  To  read  poetry  excellently  is  a  rare  and  delicate 
art  which  most  of  us  perhaps  cannot  hope  to  attain;  but  to  read  it  decently, 
"with  good  accent  and  discretion,"  as  Polonius  says,  is  an  accomplishment 
within  the  reach  of  all.    Doubtless  there  are  marked  differences  in  native 
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sensibility  to  this  musical  element  in  poetry;  but  the  sensibility  can  be  culti- 
vated for  poetzy  as  surely  as  for  music.  In  any  case,  the  reader  who  is  destitute 
of  it  must  inevitably  lose  a  laige  part  of  the  charm  of  all  good  verse. 

I  have  been  speaking  of  the  values  of  reading  aloud  as  an  aid  to  the  appre- 
ciation of  literature;  but  it  has  other  values.  I  will  barely  mention  two. 
(i)  It  is  one  of  the  most  useful  aids  in  learning  the  difficult  art  of  composition. 
We  do  not  care  to  "form  our  style,"  as  the  phrase  goes,  on  any  other  writer;  we 
must  write  like  ourselves.  We  must  talk  to  the  reader.  But  we  must  learn 
to  do  that  with  a  minimum  of  harshness  or  haggling.  There  is  no  better  way 
for  a  boy— or  a  man — ^to  do  that  than  to  read  aloud  a  good  deal,  not  from  one 
but  from  a  variety  of  good  writers.  He  thus  comes  to  have  an  instinctive 
feeling  of  how  his  own  writing  ou^^t  to  sound,  and  is  dissatisfied  if  it  does  not 
sound  so.  (2)  The  other  valuable  result  of  the  habit  of  reading  aloud  is  the 
influence  it  has  in  the  formation  of  a  dear,  distinct,  and  pleasing  utterance  in 
^)eech.  I  do  not  refer  to  public  speech;  but  the  conversational  voice,  the 
voice  of  the  classroom  and  the  drawing-room.  I  am  persuaded  we  often 
underestimate  the  influence  which  the  heaoring  of  good  reading  may  have,  even 
upon  quite  young  children,  hi  correcting  a  tendency  to  sluggish,  half -articulated 
speech. 

C.  T.  WiNGBESTEK 

English  CoMPOsmoN  m  the  High  School 

Composition  work  in  the  high  school  needs  to  be  reformed  in  three  direc- 
tions. In  the  seventh  and  eighth  grades  too  much  time  has  been  given  to  the 
study  of  grammar  and  not  enough  to  actual  ^)eaking  and  writing.  Many  topics 
in  the  textbook  on  grammar  should  be  ignored  altogether.  The  part  worth 
teaching  is  the  graimnar  of  use,  dealing  with  the  functions  of  words  in  sentences; 
the  part  to  be  passed  over  is  the  grammar  of  dassiflcationr-the  pigeon-holing 
by  definition. 

The  second  reform  needed  is  the  introduction  of  much  work  in  oral  composi- 
tion. Owing  laigely  to  the  influence  of  college  entrance  examinations,  the 
written  theme  has  too  bng  t3rrannized  over  English  instruction,  with  the  result 
that  pupils  are  painfully  trained  to  write,  and  their  speech  training  almost 
ignored.  The  slovenliness  of  American  speech  can  be  corrected  only  by  proper 
training  in  these  early  years. 

The  third  reform  is  in  the  nature  of  the  subjects  set  for  composition  writing. 
These  have  been  too  generally  drawn  from  the  texts  studied  m  literature. 
This  leads  pupils  to  thmk  of  composition  writing  as  a  sort  of  artificial  exercise. 
They  know  very  well  that  in  after  life  they  will  never  be  called  upon  to  write 
about  characters  in  books.  They  do  it  in  school  because  they  have  to,  but 
such  work  has  little  value.  The  subject  that  is  based  upon  the  pupil's  own 
e}q)erience,  or  arises  out  of  his  own  interests,  is  the  only  one  that  will  call  forth 
his  best. 

Benjaihn  a.  Heyduck 
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Two  Types  op  Criticism  for  CoMPosmoN  Work 
Wheic  oral  and  written  compositions  are  developed  in  a  socially  organized 
class  to  carry  out  real  projects  and  are  criticized  by  the  children  themselves 
in  a  ^irt  of  hearty  coK>peration,  the  surest  evolution  of  better  standards  and 
better  work  appears  to  be  along  two  distinct  lines:  First,  there  are  matters  for 
establishment  in  unconscious  habit — ^matters  of  correct  grammatical  usage, 
pimctuation,  spelling,  and  other  socially  requisite  forms;  and  second,  there  are 
matters  like  thotightful  organization  or  prevision  of  ideas,  clear  and  vigorous 
sentence  structure,  and  specific  force  and  artbtry  in  word-choices,  which  depend 
on  conscious  selection  of  the  best  means  and  must  therefore  be  approached  in 
different  fashion. 

For  establishing  essential  idioms,  for  example,  it  appears  evident  that  if 
wrong  habits  are  to  be  replaced  by  right,  a  long  and  vigorous  r«.mp»tign  must 
be  waged  for  each  individual  form.  The  stages  of  this  appear  to  be  (i)  dis- 
covery of  the  need  for  a  form,  as  for  example,  the  period  at  the  end  of  a  sentence 
— often  by  reprodudng  in  class  conditions  such  as  may  have  given  rise  to  the 
form  originally;  and  (2)  incessant  repetitions,  best "  made  sharp  by  the  presence 
of  motive,"  to  reduce  the  right  reaction  to  unconscious  habit.  This  must  con- 
tinue till  each  new  form  is  spontaneously  and  invariably  used — often  for  months 
of  daily,  brief  attention.  Dr.  Klapper  suggests  that  not  above  3  to  5  forms 
can  be  thus  established  in  an  average  school  grade  (Teaching  of  English,  p.  33). 
This  means  that  the  *' daily  and  hourly  correction  of  errors"  must  give  place 
to  concentration  upon  the  one  form  in  hand  and  resolute  inhibition  of  attention 
to  all  assaults  upon  pure  English  set  aside  for  later  study.  Indeed,  psycholo- 
gists now  suggest  that  calling  attention  to  an  error  before  the  time  comes  for 
constant  and  unremitting  drill  upon  it  can  have  no  other  effect  than  confusion 
and  loss  of  sureness  and  readiness  of  expression. 

Beyond  these  matters  for  establishment  in  habit,  of  coiurse,  there  are  a 
whole  host  that  are  requisite  for  effective  and  excellent  expression.  But  it  is 
suggested  that  these--powers  of  thought-organization,  of  sentence-building, 
and  of  true  and  apt  choice  of  words — are  not  to  be  established  as  habit — a  thing 
neither  possible  nor,  probably,  desirable;  they  must  always  remain  matters 
of  conscious  thought,  choice,  planning  and  reworking  for  more  true  effect. 
Thus,  the  essential  ability  to  plan  topics  of  themes  must  be  cultivated  throtigh 
realization  of  need  for  clearer  presentation  and  thotightful,  deliberate  search 
and  experimentation  to  find  effective  methods  for  every  case  individually.  We 
can  at  best  give  only  general  counsels,  like  pointing  out  the  value  of  the  plan 
sentence  for  each  unit  and  the  specific  effects  of  different  modes  of  arrangement, 
and  help  and  criticize  the  pupils'  success  in  applying  these  to  their  individual 
problems.  Similarly  with  sentence-structure  and  word-choices:  We  must 
discover  first  the  need,  then  derive  and  apply  in  many  varying  problems  the , 
most  smtable  principles  of  work.  These  applications  have  no  value  as  repeti- 
tions or  drills,  but  only  serve  by  their  variations  to  show  new  possibilities  and 
develop  powers  for  adapting  the  principles  involved. 
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Tlius,  white  oorrection  and  inculcation  of  right  habits  is  essential,  its 
proper  method  may  best  be  distinguished  from  suggestive  criticism  of  better 
and  worse  effect.  Definite  minimum  essentials,  however,  may  be  sought  in 
each  field. 

SlERUKG  A.  LeONASD 

Reading  Clubs  Instead  of  Literature  Classes 

Friends  of  mine  frequently  say,  ''Oh,  yes,  I  hear  you  just  turn  your  boys 
loose  in  the  library."  Unfortunately  that  would  eliminate  the  teacher.  The 
chief  difference  between  our  reading  clubs,  which  take  the  place  of  our  litera- 
ture classes  except  in  the  final  year,  and  turning  boys  loose  in  the  library  is 
that  we  give  the  teacher  a  part  to  play,  of  stimulating  and  suggestmg,  while 
the  classroom  becomes  a  sort  of  forum  for  the  exchange  of  information  and  ideas. 
But  we  do  have  this  similarity  to  the  library  scheme:  no  books  are  prescribed, 
and  no  two  boys  read  the  same  book  unless  they  want  to  or  unless  the  daas, 
with  the  advice  and  approval  of  the  teacher,  elects  a  particular  book  for  daas 
discussion.  No  boy,  in  other  words,  is  condemned  to  read  a  book  at  the  same 
time  as  other  boys  and  at  the  same  rate  of  q)eed — any  more  than  you  or  I,  in 
fonning  our  reading  habits,  confine  ourselves  to  a  standardized  routine  as  to 
quality,  quantity,  and  speed. 

There  is  nothing  new  in  the  idea  I  am  bringing  forward ;  but  we  have  carried 
it  farther  than  most  schools--carried  it,  I  hope,  to  a  more  logical  conclusion. 
The  first  thmg  to  do  is  to  throw  the  college  list  of  books  incontinently  out  the 
window,  instead  of  pretending  to  dignify  what  can  be  done  in  one  year  by 
spreading  it  thin  over  four  years.  The  pomt  is  to  meet  each  pupil  at  his  own 
level  and  to  lead  him  gradually  by  the  Hgki  Uierary  steps  for  kirn  to  a  hi|^er 
level.  Such  work  assumes,  of  course,  that  mental  discipline  is  not  the  object 
of  literature  dasses  and  that  a  set  body  of  literary  infoimation  is  far  less  im- 
portant than  the  habit  of  reading  good  books. 

The  main  method  employed  by  us  is  as  follows:  Each  boy  reports  on  a 
book  from  time  to  tune  to  the  class,  which  discusses  the  book  from  whatever 
angle  seems  profitabte.  The  teacher  is  there  to  prevent  irrelevant  and  haphaz- 
ard comment,  but  he  is  not  there  to  dictate  devitalized  or  meticulous  discussion. 
The  fact  that  he  is  never  qiute  prepared  is  one  of  the  most  educative  parts  of 
the  scheme.  Such  work,  moreover,  at  once  liberates  the  pupil,  the  teacher,  and 
the  subject  from  the  superstition  that  English  is  a  sort  of  Latin  made  easy, 
while  it  makes  possible  and  desirabte  discussions  which,  thotigh  really  vital, 
struck  with  dreadful  discord  into  the  solemn  dullness  of  the  old-style  literature 
dass.  No  longer  required  to  make  all  trees  grow  at  the  same  speed  and  m  the 
same  kind  of  soil,  we  find  it  reasonable  to  encourage  each  imder  its  best  con- 
ditions. 

So  far,  after  three  years'  trial,  the  results  have  been  gratifying.  We  find 
that  our  boys  read  about  two  and  a  half  times  as  much  as  they  did  under  the 
old  system  of  literature  dasses  and  required  outside  reading,  and  that  they  read 
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most  of  the  books  we  used  to  prescribe,  only  in  different  order.  Naturally,  a 
good  deal  of  trash  is  read — as  it  used  to  be,  inddentally-H^ut  it  is  now  possible 
to  handle  it  frankly  and  to  show,  with  some  measure  of  success,  its  real  relation 
to  good  literature.  Since  there  is  no  compulsion,  there  are  of  course  a  few 
shirkers,  but  the  number  is  surprisingly  small,  far  smaller  than  the  number  of 
those  at  the  top  who  profit  by  the  new  liberty.  After  all,  our  obligation  is  to 
the  best  as  well  as  to  the  worst;  and  the  worst  are  hardly  worse  off  reading 
nothing  than  when  they  took  the  "  classics '*  as  medicine.  With  the  larger 
backgroimd  acquired  from  the  reading  club,  boys  find  specific  preparation  for 
college  simple  in  the  last  year;  in  many  instances  they  have  already  satisfied 
the  group  requirements  without  knowing  it.  Finally — and  this  is  the  important 
thing-Hheir  reading  is  rationalized  till  it  seems  to  bear  some  vital  relation  to 
their  lives.    We  hope  they  are  developing  the  book  habit. 

Walter  S.  Hinchiian 

concesming  outsme  reading 

A  study  of  the  reading  habits  of  eight  hundred  students  in  the  Decatur 
High  School  shows  that  one-fourth  of  them  do  not  read  the  daily  papers, 
though  the  study  was  made  when  Congress  was  in  session,  most  of  Eiuope  was 
at  war  and  the  rest  of  it  compelled  to  preserve  an  armed  neutrality,  when 
treaties  were  being  broken,  ships  were  being  sunk  almost  daily,  and  when  waters 
disturbed  in  490  B.C.  and  again  in  453  a J>.  were  once  more  the  scene  of  great 
naval  encoimters.  Without  minimizing  the  importance  of  Greek,  Roman, 
mediaeval  or  modem  history,  the  high  school  cannot  justify  its  coiuse  if  it 
fail  to  use  the  daily  paper  to  vitalize  both  mediaeval  history  and  textbook 
modem  history. 

Seven  out  of  eight  students  regularly  read  one  or  more  magazines,  the 
Youth's  Companion  leading  in  popularity.  Seven  hundred  students  read  a 
total  of  one  hundred  seventy-eight  different  magazines,  but  sixty-five  of  them 
have  only  one  reader  each.  The  latter  list  includes  many  of  the  magazines 
most  widely  read  by  scholarly  adults. 

Almost  half  of  the  students  read  no  books  not  required  by  their  teachers. 
Though  four  hundred  students  had  volimtarily  read  a  list  including  fovi 
hundred  and  eighteen  different  titles,  it  is  significant  to  note  what  is  not  found 
in  the  list.  Dickens  with  his  long  array  of  novels  had  but  four  readers;  Haw- 
thome,  2;  Scott,  3;  Kipling,  i;  Cooper,  2;  Victor  Hiigo,  2;  Barrie,  i;  Milton, 
i;  Tennyson,  i;  Kingsley,  i;  Shakespeare,  i;  Stevenson,  none;  and  George 
Eliot,  none. 

In  the  eighth  grade  a  larger  percentage  of  pupils  read  the  daily  paper  and 
a  smaller  percentage  magazines.  There  was  also  more  voluntary  reading 
of  books  but  the  type  of  matter  read  is  less  commendable.  Only  thirty-two 
of  two  hundred  and  twenty-five  pupils  acknowledge  a  love  for  poetiy,  and  of 
these,  only  four  are  boys. 
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On  the  other  hand,  t)f  seventy-six  students  stating  their  fondness  for  stories 
of  inventions,  only  fourteen  are  girls.  In  other  words,  there  are  five  times  as 
many  boys  as  girls  in  school  enjoying  this  type  of  literature,  while  there  are 
seven  times  as  many  girls  as  boys  who  reaUy  like  poetry.  The  need  of  a  differ- 
entiation of  courses  in  literature  for  pupils  of  this  age  seems  to  me  a  reasonable 
deduction  from  such  evidence. 

J.  O.  Engleicak 

The  Size  op  the  Job 

Phonographs,  dictaphones,  projecting  lanterns,  and  a  stage,  should  be 
part  of  the  equipment  of  every  department  of  English.  Debates,  discussions, 
and  lectures  and  demonstrations  by  pupils  will  also  help  arouse  interest  and  will 
promote  facility  and  accuracy  in  ^)eech. 

Results  in  English  will  remain  unsatisfactory  as  long  as  the  school  has  no 
clear,  definite  aim  of  the  goal  to  be  reached.  If  all  school  authorities  should 
unite  in  an  endeavor  to  secure  the  habit  of  dear,  fluent  ezpressbn  from  piquls, 
making  the  informational  and  philosophical  content  of  the  course  subsidiary 
of  the  main  purpose,  the  schools  would  produce  graduates  better  equipped  for 
the  work  they  will  imdertake.  '^A  love  for  the  best  in  literature."  is  a  com- 
mendable objective  toward  which  to  work,  but  the  goal  is  elusive,  and  must  be 
reached  by  indirection.  Most  of  mankind  is  sufficiently  perverse  that  it  will 
not  love  what  authority  says  is  good  for  it.  Before  diplomas  or  certificates 
are  awarded  there  should  be  a  firm  insistence  upon  the  acquisition  of  a  habit 
of  adequate  and  reasonably  accurate  expression.  There  can  be  no  cultiue 
without  this.  Comi^etion  of  a  school  course  should  connote  at  least  a  modicum 
of  culture,  the  existence  of  which  a  habitual  misuse  of  language  seems  to 
deny. 

George  P.  Hitchcock 

Equipicekt  or  the  English  Classroom 

1.  A  room  of  good  size,  well  lighted,  and  used  exclusively  for  English. 

2.  Teacher's  desk,  with  drawers  for  filing. 

3.  Pupils'  chairs  with  arm  rest  for  writing.  (Movable  chairs  are  strongly 
advised  in  preference  to  fixed  desks.) 

4.  Reading  tables  in  the  rear,  or  at  side  of  room. 

5.  Bookcases,  preferably  about  4  ft.  6  in.  high,  at  rear  or  side  with  drawers 
for  storage. 

6.  Filing  cabinet  for  pupils'  themes. 

7.  Filing  cabinet  for  pictures,  periodicals  and  clippings. 

8.  Revolving  bookcase  near  teacher's  desk. 

9.  Wall  maps  and  charts. 

10.  Blackboards  and  crayons. 

11.  Bulletin  board,  possibly  two.  It  is  often  possible  to  have  a  small  one 
built  in  between  windows. 
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12.  Mimeograph. 

13.  Duplicator  and  supplies. 

14.  Stereoptioon,  curtain  and  slides. 

25.  Pxojectoscc^  (which  will  take  postal  cards.) 

16.  Dictionary-^unabridged— on  stand. 

17.  Reference  books.  (The  extent  of  this  will  dq)end  on  the  library 
scheme  in  the  individual  school.) 

18.  Lantern  to  throw  on  screen  a  page  of  theme  writing. 

19.  Pictures  to  be  used  in  coimection  with  the  work  tau^t  at  various 
times. 

30.  A  victrola  and  educational  records. 

21.  Rugs,  potted  plants,  pictures  on  the  walls,  busts,  vases  on  the  book- 
cases, newq>apers  and  magazines  on  the  tables. 

22.  Let  the  aiq[)earance  and  the  atmosphere  of  the  room  be  that  of  a 
library  or  dub  room,  rather  than  that  of  the  old  style  school-room. 

Adah  G.  Gsamdy 

THE  ASSOCIATIONS 
MEW  YOBK  cmr 

The  New  York  Association  brought  to  a  close  a  very  prosperous  year 
by  its  final  meeting,  May  20,  at  the  Washington  Irving  High  SchooL 
Tlie  present  administration  was  rejected  for  another  term,  as  is  our 
custom:  Dr.  Charles  R.  Gaston,  president;  Miss  Frances  H.  Abbot, 
vice-president;  and  Dr.  William  P.  Wharton,  secretary  and  treasurer. 

We  have  284  members  this  year,  including  some  from  the  elementary 
schools  and  some  from  the  ranks  of  the  high-school  librarians. 

Some  exceedingly  valuable  committee  reports  were  received  and 
ordered  printed  in  the  next  bulletin  of  the  association.  These  include 
a  report  by  Dr.  Dudley  H.  Miles  on  "Minimum  Standards  in  Written 
Composition  "  at  the  end  of  the  elementary  school,  at  the  end  of  the  third 
high-school  year,  and  at  the  end  of  the  fourth  year;  "Standards  of 
Estimating  Literature  Teaching,  by  Dr.  Roland  S.  Ke3rser,  of  the 
Jamaica  Training  School;  "More  Time  for  English,"  by  W.  L.  Mjrers, 
of  Eastern  District  High  School;  "  Spelling  Lists,"  Samuel  W.  Patterson, 
of  DeWitt  Clinton  High  School;  "Home  Reading  Lists,"  by  Miss 
Cordelia  Wendt,  of  Girls'  High  School;  and  "Commercial  English,"  by 
Frank  M.  Whitehall,  of  Stuyvesant  HSgh  School. 

The  association  went  on  record  as  being  opposed  to  the  Regents' 
examination  in  English  Granmiar,  which  is  now  a  prerequisite  to  gradua- 
tion from  the  city  high  schools. 

E.F. 
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ALABAMA 

In  the  person  of  Miss  Claudia  Cnimpton,  of  Montevalla,  Alabama 
has  found  a  leader  worthy  of  the  example  of  Mr.  Certain,  who  has  be- 
come head  of  the  English  department  in  the  Cass  Technical  High  School 
in  Detroit.  Miss  Crumpton  is  carrying  on  a  vigorous  campaign  of 
publicity  by  means  of  the  newspapers,  which  have  proved  both  willing 
and  intelligent.  Special  emphasis  is  being  laid  upon  the  movement 
for  better  speech,  and  speech-improvement  committees  have  been 
formed  in  several  communities. 

WEST  VIRGINIA 

A  very  successful  meeting  of  the  West  Virginia  Council  of  Teachers 
of  English  was  held  in  Clarksburg,  West  Virginia,  June  16.  All  the  talks 
dealt  with  the  general  subject,  "The  Relation  of  English  to  After-School 
Life."  The  topics  and  speakers  were  as  follows:  "The  Demands 
Psychology  Makes  on  Teachers  of  English,"  by  W.  G.  Chambers,  dean 
of  the  University  of  Pittsburgh,  Pittsbiurgh,  Pennsylvania;  "Literature," 
by  Robert  A.  Armstrong,  head  of  the  English  department.  West  Virginia 
University,  Morgantown,  West  Virginia;  "Composition,"  by  C.  W. 
Jackson,  Elkins,  West  Virginia;  "The  Maga2dne  as  a  Factor  in  English 
Teaching,"  by  P.  A.  Jones,  Principal,  Sharon,  Pennsylvania;  general 
discussion,  "The  Separation  of  Literature  and  Composition";  "Pro- 
posed Library  Legislation,"  by  L.  D.  Amett,  librarian,  West  Virginia 
University,  Morgantown,  West  Virginia. 

The  next  meeting  of  the  English  Council  will  be  held  on  October 
27-38  at  Charleston,  West  Virginia.  This  will  be  the  regular  annual 
meeting,  when  the  election  of  officers  will  be  held  and  other  routine 
matters  of  business  be  disposed  of. 

Ma&y  Meek  Atkeson 

new  orleans 
The  New  Orleans  Council  of  English  Teachers  was  formed  June  13, 
1916.  A  constitution  was  adopted  and  the  follo¥dng  officers  elected: 
president,  Miss  Marion  Brown,  vice-principal  of  Esplanade  Avenue  Girls' 
High  School;  vice-president,  Miss  Georgine  L.  McCay,  vice-principal 
of  New  Orleans  Normal  School;  recordmg  secretary.  Miss  Myrtilla 
Gwin,  McDonogh  School  No.  33;  correspondmg  secretary.  Miss  Isabel 
H.  Giefers,  Elruttschnitt  School;  financial  secretary,  Miss  Mary  M. 
Harrison,  Sophie  Wright  Girls'  High  School;  treasurer.  Miss  Ophelia 
Koppd,  Belleville  School.  Meetings  will  be  held  during  the  second 
week  of  October,  February,  and  April. 
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All  grades  of  English  teaching  are  represented  in  the  membership. 
The  plan  of  the  Executive  Conunittee  for  the  coming  year  will  be  to 
awaken  lively  interest  in  spoken  English,  and  to  obtain  some  kind  of 
definite  standards  for  promotion  in  English. 

IDAHO 

The  following  circular  letter  has  been  widely  distributed  in  Idaho. 
Other  states  not  yet  organized  may  well  take  notice. 

It  is  herewith  proposed  to  form  a  State  Council  of  Teachers  of  English, 
and  the  co-operation  of  all  teachers  of  the  subject,  throughout  Idaho,  b  earn- 
estly requested.  It  is  proposed:  (i)  that  English  teachers,  superintendents, 
and  principals  of  Idaho  be  eligible  to  membership  in  said  Council;  (2)  that  the 
annual  meeting  of  the  Council  be  held  in  conjunction  with  the  annual  meeting 
of  the  State  Association  of  Teachers;  (3)  that  the  Council  program  take  the 
place  of  the  present  discussion  and  papers  on  English  Problems  which  have 
previously  been  given  in  section  meetings. 

The  general  aims  of  the  proposed  coimdl  wfll  be:  (z)  to  promote  acquaint- 
ance, fellowship,  and  community  of  interest  among  English  teachers  and  others 
interested  in  the  teaching  of  English  in  secondary  and  normal  schools,  and  in  the 
colleges  and  university  of  the  state;  (3)  to  arouse  a  more  vital  interest  in  the 
problems  now  arising  in  the  teaching  of  English ;  (3)  to  consider  ways  and  means 
of  meeting  local  or  sectional  problems  of  English  teaching,  such  as:  (a)  abetter 
understanding  of  the  aims  of  t^achmg  English;  (&)  the  relation  of  English  to  the 
other  branches  of  the  curriculum,  and  to  the  interests  of  the  community; 
(c)  a  sequential  devek>pment  of  the  subject  throtigh  a  closer  articulation  of  the 
elementary,  the  secondary,  and  the  collegiate  courses  in  En^^ish;  (i)  the  evolu- 
tion of:  (i)  an  approximately  uniform  minimum  in  the  three  types  of  schools; 
(H)  an  approximately  uniform  standard  of  judgment  among  teachers  of  Eng- 
lidi.  («)  an  increasing  efficiency  in  the  teaching  of  English  subjects  throu^ 
the  stimulation  of  interest  aroused  by  the  discussion  of  problems  and  the 
exchange  of  opinions  in  the  proposed  council  meetings. 

It  is  further  proposed:  (i)  that  the  State  Council,  when  organized,  affiliate 
with  (a)  the  National  Coundl;  (b)  the  Inland  Emigre  Council;  (2)  that  all 
teachers  of  English  whom  this  circular  reaches  take  an  active  interest  in  the 
organizing  of  the  proposed  council,  and  manifest  their  interest  by  affixing  their 
signatures  to  the  inclosed  accompanying  blank,  which  signatures  shall  take 
the  place  of  application  blanks,  in  order  to  expedite  matters. 

ENGUSH  DEPARTMENT  OF  LOUISIANA  TEACHERS  ASSOCIATION 

The  English  department  of  the  Louisiana  Teachers  Association  held 
its  first  annual  meeting  at  Lake  Charles,  Loiiisiana,  April  13-15,  1916. 
The  following  program  was  presented:  ''Introductory  Address — ^Some 
Ideals  in  English  Teaching,"  by  Dr.  A.  G.  Reed,  professor  of  English 
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literature,  Louisiana  State  University,  Baton  Rouge,  Louisiana;  "How 
to  Teach  English  Composition  to  High-School  Pupils,"  by  Miss  Martha 
Barrow,  head  of  the  department  of  English,  Shreveport  High  School, 
Shreveport,  Louisiana;  "How  to  Supplement  the  Textbook  in  the  His- 
tory of  English  Literature,"  by  Mr.  O.  B.  Staples,  principal  of  the 
Demonstration  School,  Teachers  College,  Louisiana  State  University; 
"  Training  in  Languages  Desirable  for  High-School  Teachers  of  English," 
by  Dr.  James  Routh,  associate  professor  of  English,  Tulane  University 
of  Louisiana,  New  Orleans;  "Training  in  Literature  and  History 
Desirable  for  High-School  Teachers  of  Literature,"  by  Mrs.  L.  C.  McVoy, 
head  of  the  department  of  English,  State  Normal  School,  Natchitoches, 
Louisiana;  "Training  in  Psychology  and  Education  Desirable  for  High- 
School  Teachers  of  English,"  by  Dr.  C.  H.  Bean,  professor  of  psychology 
and  education  in  Teadiers  College,  Louisiana  State  University;  "How 
the  Teacher  of  Other  High  School  Subjects  May  Aid  in  the  Teaching  of 
English,"  by  Principal  A.  J.  Caldwell,  Hammond,  Louisiana,  and  Miss 
Margaret  Schoenbrodt,  Minden,  Louisiana. 

The  following  officers  were  elected  for  the  coming  year:  president, 
O.  B.  Staples,  Baton  Rouge;  vice-president,  Miss  Martha  Barrow, 
Shreveport;  secretary,  Miss  Edith  Dupre,  Lafayette.  The  1917  meeting 
will  be  held  in  Alexandria,  Louisiana. 

ASSOCIATION  70RMED  IN  LOUISIANA 

On  August  I  some  of  the  leading  English  teachers  in  Louisiana  met  at 
Baton  Rouge  and  organized  the  Louisiana  State  Association  of  Teachers 
of  English.  The  meeting  was  called  to  order  by  Dr.  A.  G.  Reed  of  the 
Louisiana  State  University,  and  Mr.  J.  G.  Ificks,  principal  of  the  hi^ 
school  at  Choudrant,  Louisiana,  was  elected  temporary  chairman.  Dr. 
Reed  explained  the  aims  and  scope  of  the  proposed  organization,  and  a 
number  of  brief  talks  were  given  in  support  of  the  movement.  It  was 
then  imanimously  voted  to  effect  an  organi2sation,  and  officers  were 
elected  as  follows:  president,  A.  G.  Reed,  professor  of  English  literature, 
Louisiana  State  University,  Baton  Rouge,  Louisiana;  vice-president, 
Nina  Shaw,  head  of  the  department  of  English,  Alexandria  High  School, 
Alexandria,  Louisiana  (chairman  of  the  committee  on  English  in  high 
schools);  secretary-treasiurer,  Margaret  Schoenbrodt,  department  of 
English,  Training  School  of  Teachers  College,  Louisiana  State  Univer- 
sity; chairman  of  Committee  on  English  in  Colleges,  Universities, 
and  Normal  Schools,  J.  C.  Hazzard,  department  of  English,  Louisi- 
ana State  Normal  School,  Natchitoches,  Louisiana;  chairman  of  the 
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Committee  on  Eng^  in  Elemeatary  Schook,  Bessie  Cdomb,  Central, 
Louifliaaa* 

After  the  election  of  officers  it  was  voted  that  the  president  i^ipoint 
a  committee  to  draft  a  constitaticm.  It  was  voted,  also,  that  the  newly 
dected  offioen  select  the  other  members  of  the  committees  and  decide 
upon  the  work  which  the  OMnmittees  should  attempt  during  the  year. 
Ilie  19x7  meeting  will  be  held  in  Baton  Rouge  during  the  first  week  in 
June. 

IN  HONOR  OF  SHAK£SP£AR£ 

Reports  have  come  in  from  all  quarters  concerning  successful  cele- 
brations of  the  tercentenary  of  Shak^peare.    The  following  is  typicaL 

Miss  LeOa  F.  Douthait,  head  of  the  English  dqiartment  of  the  Sjmsas 
City  (Kansas)  High  School,  and  twice  president  of  the  Kansas  Aaaociatbn  of 
the  Teachers  of  English,  staged  a  conspicuously  successful  original  Shakespeare 
pageant  as  the  leading  feature  of  ^^Education  Week,"  May  8  to  15,  19x6. 
King  Poet,  a  Pageantf  was  written,  coD[4>i]ed,  and  presented  by  ''Ye  Senior 
Class,"  under  the  direction  of  Miss  Douthart  and  her  assistant.  Miss  Woodard. 
Two  hundred  and  fifty  students  presented  the  pageant  on  an  outdoor  stage 
set  amid  huge  trees  against  a  hillside  background  covered  with  foliage  and 
flowers.  When  the  last  procession  had  passed  and  the  last  fantastic  dancers 
had  disappeared  in  the  shades  of  woodland  bowers,  the  audience  of  four 
thousand  stood  and  cheered  for  many  minutes.  Miss  Douthart  and  her  assist- 
ant were  called  to  the  stage  and  given  cheer  after  cheer  by  the  multitudes  wHo 
had  been  charmed  by  the  clever  spectacles  they  had  witnessed. 

The  text  of  the  pageant  is  of  commendable  literary  merit.  Apollo,  accom- 
panied by  muses  and  maidens,  awakens  the  sleeping  Shakespeare  and  requests 
him  to  call  back  to  life  the  distinguished  personages  of  his  time  and  the  leading 
characters  in  his  plays.  Thereiq>on,  the  bard  acknowledges  his  indd>tedness 
to  Apollo,  the  god  of  poetry,  and  grants  the  request.  He  summoned  the  great 
Queen  Elisabeth  and  her  court;  then,  for  her  delectation,  called  one  by  one 
his  "children"  and  groups  of  May-day  folk  of  Elizabethan  da3rs.  Scenes  from 
Macbeth,  Henry  V,  As  You  Like  It,  and  Midsummer  Night's  Dream  were  inter- 
spersed with  solos,  choruses,  and  fantastic  dances.  When  Father  Time 
entered  to  ''sweep  away  this  court  and  all  this  show,"  Apollo  prevented  him 
from  taking  the  great  bard  of  Avon,  and  proclaimed  confidently: 

Your  chanctcn  will  walk  the  path  of  all 
The  yean  that  lie  beyond,  and  keep  for  you 
The  gift  yoa  gained — Immortality. 

A  striking  feature  of  the  pageant  was  that  it  was  "home-made"  to  a  marked 
degree.  The  costiunes  were  designed  under  the  direction  of  the  teacher  of 
history,  and  further  planned  and  made  by  the  teacher  of  domestic  art.    The 
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stage  settings  were  all  carefully  studied  out  and  specially  designed  by  the  high- 
school  students  themselves.  Every  line  of  the  text  was  written  by  members 
of  the  Senior  dass,  and  much  of  the  music  was  arranged  by  them. 


THE  PERIODICALS 
THE  SOURCES  OF  EVANGELINE 

Elementary  teachers  of  English  would  find  the  leading  article  in  the 
PublicaUons  of  (he  Modem  Language  Association  of  America  for  June, 
1916,  full  of  interest  and  instruction.  It  is  entitled  ''Some  of  Long- 
fellow's Sources  for  the  Second  Part  of  'Evangeline.'"  The  writer, 
Mr.  Murray  Gardner  Hill,  has  had  access  to  unpublished  journals  of  the 
poet  and  has  traced  the  references  in  these  to  certain  books  which  Long- 
fellow was  reading  during  the  time  "Evangeline"  was  composed.  The 
three  principal  volumes  were  Freeman's  Expedition  of  the  Rocky  Moun- 
tains f  Sealfidd's  Life  in  the  New  Worlds  and  Kip's  Early  Jesuit  Missions 
in  North  America.  It  appears  that  Mr.  Longfellow  drew  heavily  on  the 
first  of  these  for  his  background  of  the  western  prairies  and  on  the  second 
for  the  pictiiresque  descriptions  of  the  lower  Mississippi  and  the  Creole 
life.  The  study  is  exceedingly  illuminating  as  to  the  methods  of  trans- 
muting prose  writing  into  poetry  and  as  indicating  something  of  the 
methods  of  authors  in  general. 

PHONICS  AND  EASLY  HEADING 

The  current  tendency  to  force  rapid  development  in  readihg  in  the 
case  of  yoimg  children  is  deplored  by  Miss  Mary  A.  Grupe  in  an  article 
entitled  "Phonics  in  Relation  to  Early  Reading,"  which  appeared  in  the 
Pedagogical  Seminary  for  June.  She  points  out  that  emphasis  upon 
phonics  leads  to  remarkable  feats  in  pronunciation  but  tends  to  unrefiec- 
tive  and  superficial  reading.  Words  should  be  met  and  mastered  in  a 
meaningful  context.  She  points  out  that  children  from  six  to  eight  are 
peculiarly  subject  to  diseases  of  the  eye  and  that  these  doubtless  are 
aggravated  by  the  attempt  to  focus  upon  the  printed  page.  She  con- 
cludes that  intensive  reading  has  little  place  in  the  first  two  years  of  the 
elementary  school;  that  the  analysis  of  words  should  not  come  at  the 
begmning,  but  later,  when  maturity  makes  the  process  natural.  Finally^ 
isolated  sounds  should  not  be  dwelt  upon  in  the  early  years  on  account 
of  the  fact  that  their  valu^  are  not  the  same  as  in  combination  and  that 
too  much  attention  to  them  may  cause  stuttering.    It  is  not  a  question 
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of  how  much  children  can  be  made  to  do  in  the  primary  grades,  but  a 
question  of  what  is  best  for  them  in  the  long  run. 

SOME  FALLACIES  CONCE&NING  BALLADS 

Two  views  with  regard  to  folk-poetry,  views  which  have  gained  some 
currency,  are  contested  by  Miss  Louise  Pound  in  an  article  contributed 
to  the  Mid-Wesi  Quarterly  for  April.  Writing  of  "New-World  Analogues 
of  British-Ballads,"  she  declares,  first,  the  songs  of  the  cowboys  and  the 
negroes  are  not,  as  Professor  Lomax  and  others  hold,  e3camples  of 
communal  verse-making,  but  rather  of  migration,  since  all  the  pieces 
having  any  distinctive  merit  can  be  traced  from  outside  sources;  sec- 
ondly, that  ballad-making  is  not,  on  the  other  hand,  to  be  r^^arded  as 
passed,  though  the  style  of  popular  poetry  in  the  future  will  naturally 
differ  from  that  of  the  past.  The  article  as  a  whole  is  a  stimulating  plea 
for  the  scientific  attitude,  which  does  not  jump  at  conclusions  or  prejudge 
the  case  by  reason  of  having  found  a  theory  supposed  to  be  imiversal  in 
its  scope. 

USEFUL  DOCUMENTS 
Mr.  M.  A.  Brown  is  author  of  an  interesting  monograph  on  The 
Measurement  of  Ability  to  Read,  which  is  published  as  Bulletin  No.  i 
of  the  Bureau  of  Research  of  the  New  Hampshire  Department  of  Public 
Instruction.  The  monograph  contains  directions  for  giving  and  scoring 
reading  tests  and  diagnosing  class  and  individual  needs.  A  very  com- 
plete and  sensible  outline  of  Suggestions  on  the  Teaching  of  Rjeading  has 
been  prepared  by  A^a  Reynolds,  inspector  of  grades  of  city  schools 
for  the  state  of  Wisconsin,  and  has  been  issued  by  the  State  Department 
of  Education.  Extension  Division  Bulletin  No,  i8  of  the  University  of 
Iowa  is  devoted  to  a  list  of  plays  suitable  for  production  by  high-school 
students.  The  list  was  prepared  by  Glenn  N.  Merry,  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  Public  Speaking.  The  Superintendent  of  the  Berkeley,  Cali- 
fornia, Public  Schools,  Mr.  Frank  F.  Bunker,  who  was  one  of  the  first 
to  reorganize  a  school  S3rstem  on  the  six-and-six  plan,  has  prepared  for 
the  Bureau  of  Education  at  Washington  a  very  complete  bulletin 
called  The  Reorganization  of  the  Public  School  System.  This  covers  every 
phase  of  the  movement  and  is  supplied  with  a  good  bibliography. 
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A  SPEECH  SYMPOS: 

The  editor  of  the  Journal  of  Opthalomology^  fSf^gy^  and  Laryngology 
has  recently  co-operated  with  the  Committee  on  American  Speech  of  the 
National  Council  of  English  in  a  novel  and  helpful  way.  He  devoted 
the  entire  number  for  April,  1916,  to  a  symposium  by  some  fourteen 
persons,  who  give  interesting  and  helpful  statements  of  their  special 
knowledge  and  experience  on  different  phases  of  the  problems  related  to 
speech,  voice,  and  hygiene  of  the  vocal  tract.  The  thousands  of  teachers 
of  English  in  the  high  schools  of  this  country  will  be  interested  to  learn 
of  this  co-operation  and  to  get  the  views  of  medical  men  and  others  on 
this  common  problem.'  It  is  noteworthy  and  commendable  that  a 
medical  journal  will  take  up  so  effectively  the  work  which  can  be  only 
partly  done  by  English  teachers. 

Interesting  and  effective  editorials  by  Drs.  G.  W.  Mackenzie  and 
Burton  Haseltine  are  followed  by  a  list  of  contributors  containing  many 
prominent  names.  After  a  general  stuvey  of  the  subject  by  Professor 
Clapp,  in  which  he  points  out  the  universal  importance  of  effective 
speech  as  the  chief  medium  of  human  intercourse  and  the  universal 
neglect  of  satisfactory  training  and  conditioning  of  the  speech  apparatus, 
induding  the  efforts  of  the  national  committee  to  effect  some  improve- 
ments in  our  speech,  we  come  to  a  group  of  papers  discussing  the  struc- 
ture and  hygiene  of  the  voice  apparatus  and  its  treatment  when  infected 
or  diseased.  The  authors  are  Dr.  Rice  of  Boston,  Dr.  Beck  of  Chicago, 
Dr.  Blanton  of  the  University  of  Wisconsin,  Dr.  Noyes  of  Chicago, 
representing  the  dentists,  and  Professor  Gandell  of  the  Cosmopolitan 
School  of  Music  of  Chicago. 

The  various  causes  of  speech  defects,  such  as  stuttering,  lisping, 
mumbling,  foreign  accent,  throaty  voice,  and  many  others,  are  dealt 
with  from  the  anatomical,  the  dental,  the  psychological,  and  the  edu- 
cational standpoints.  Numerous  plates  showing  the  effects  of  adenoids, 
enlarged  tonsils,  maloccukion  of  the  teeth,  the  character  of  the  organs 

*  Reprints  of  the  symposium  may  be  had  of  the  Nelson-Schram  Company, 
14  Devereuz  Street,  Utica,  New  York.    Price  25  cents. 
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of  speech,  and  others  are  to  be  found  in  this  section^  to  the  great  advan- 
tage of  the  reader. 

The  second  group  of  chapters  takes  up  the  relation  of  speech  truning 
to  industrial  and  social  efficiency.  A  number  of  large  business  firms 
in  this  coimtry  have  been  so  affected  by  the  faulty  speech  of  their 
employees  that  they  have  oiganized  and  experimentally  carried  on 
systematic  training  in  speech.  John  W.  Bradshaw,  who  is  division 
traffic  supervisor  of  the  Chicago  Telephone  Company,  and  W.  B. 
Towsley,  superintendent  in  charge  of  the  efficiency  and  welfare  dq)art- 
ment  of  Marshall  Field  &  Company  of  Chicago  contribute  interesting 
articles  on  this  commercial  phase  of  the  subject.  The  former  firm  uses 
six  thousand  operators,  who  carry  on  then:  great  work  of  connectiiig  up 
all  parts  of  a  great  city  and  surroundmg  towns  by  the  use  of  forty-five 
million  words  a  day.  In  their  operators'  school,  continuing  about  a 
month  for  each  candidate,  thirty  minutes  a  day  are  given  to  speech 
training,  and  afterward  constant  supervision  of  speech  is  given  those  who 
enter  the  service.  Interesting  photographs  illustrate  this  part  of  the 
work.  Dr.  Thompson,  who  has  an  article  on  ''The  Tdephone  Operators' 
Throat,"  shows  that  this  training  evidently  helps  the  ''telephone  girl" 
not  only  to  do  her  work  with  better  satisfaction  and  with  less  fatigue 
but  decreases  the  number  of  cases  of  ailments  of  the  throat  due  to  pro- 
longed misuse.  He  also  thinks  that  this  training  of  operators  helps  to 
improve  by  example  and  suggestion  the  speech  of  the  public  in  general. 
Mr.  Towsley  emphasizes  the  value  of  correct  speech  for  all  employees  of 
business  firms. 

Otis  Skinner,  the  actor.  Professor  Scott  of  Michigan,  Supervisor 
Bachrach,  and  Principal  McDade  represent  the  points  of  view  of  the 
school  and  the  stage  in  speech  development,  while  Dr.  Haseltine  shows 
the  results  of  scientific  study  of  voice  production,  by  the  use  of  photo- 
graphs, upon  living  subjects  actually  making  the  various  tones.  Our 
allotment  of  space  forbids  suitable  mention  of  the  many  excellent  ideas 
brought  forward  in  this  section. 

Altogether,  the  volume,  while  in  some  parts  hasty  and  inconse- 
quential, makes  an  organized  and  mass  attack  on  a  serious  problem 
in  this  coimtry.  Teadiers  of  English  from  the  mother  in  the  home 
up  through  the  kindergarten,  elementary  and  high  school,  and  college 
may  find  valuable  suggestion  in  its  pages. 

Louis  W.  Rafees 
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A  MANUAL  OF  SPEECH« 

With  an  entirely  commendable  distinction  Professor  Lewis  calls  his 
manual  a  Handbook  of  American  Speech,  Yliih  frankness  equally  praise- 
worthy he  asserts  in  his  preface  that  he  ''does  not  believe  that  a  book 
can  be  written  which  will  wholly  take  the  place  of  personal  instruction." 
He  does  think,  however,  ''that  it  is  not  impossible  for  an  untrained 
teacher  to  teach  some  of  the  fundamental  facts  of  correct  speech  from  a 
simple  text." 

Considering  this  modest  intention,  this  treatment  may  be  pronounced 
adequate.  One  hundred  and  thirty-five  of  the  two  himdred  and  forty 
pages  deal  simply  and  inf ormingly  with  the  definite  topic  of  American 
speech,  proceeding  systematically  from  the  physiological  production  of 
vowel  sounds,  through  combinations,  to  words;  then  considering  such 
wider  aspects  as  rate,  quality,  pitch,  inflections,  emphasis,  poetry  and 
concluding  with  practical  hints  for  eradicating  peculiarities  of  American 
dialect  speech,  both  those  of  the  changing  foreigner  and  the  imchanging 
sectionaUst,  whether  nasal  New  Englander  or  slurring  southerner. 
Several  diagrams,  drawings,  and  photographs  illustrate  the  discussions, 
and  comprehensive  sets  of  exercises  enforce  the  directions.  The  author's 
conclusions  are  sane.  He  would  not  eliminate  the  sound  of  r,  but 
modify  it.  He  offers  no  elocutionary  hard-and-fast  rules  for  emphasis; 
he  chooses  a  middle  manner  between  sense  stress  and  rhythmical  accent 
.  in  reading  poetry.  He  pleada,  together  with  the  Conunittee  on  American 
Speech,  that  attention  be  given  first  of  all  to  tone— that  it  shall  be  quiet, 
pleasant,  dear— and  to  distinctness.  "If  one  does  not  wish  to  be 
thought  a  fault-finder,  a  scold,  a  dolt,  or  a  pig  he  should  not  talk  like 
one."  Professor  Lewis  has  avoided  entirely  those  eyesores  of  "  speaking 
books"  diacritics  to  mark  emphasis  and  inflection,  using  instead  explana- 
tions based  on  thought,  and  in  the  exercises  for  tone  quality  a  few  scales 
comprehensible  to  the  least  musical  pedagogue.  But  Professor  Lewis 
would  never  approve  of  the  teacher  of  speaking  who  advised  his  pupils 
always  to  radiate  cheerfulness  by  exclaiming  "Good  morning"  in  five 
tones. 

Since  this  book  is  a  pioneer  it  canpot  leave  too  far  behind  the  accepted 
practices  of  the  day;  so  the  second  part  passes  from  speech  to  speaking. 
Of  the  three  chapters  here,  "Speaking  in  Public,"  "Oral  Composition," 

M  Handbook  of  American  Speech.  By  Calvin  L.  Lewis.  Chicago:  Scott 
Foresman  &  Co.,  Z916.    Pp.  242. 
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''Argument/'  the  second  is  eminently  the  best.  It  gives  evidence  of 
practical  methods  successfully  followed. '  To  many  a  bewildered  teacher 
whose  normal-school  training  had  so  many  methods  that  she  has  evolved 
no  personal  method  this  chapter  will  prove  a  salvation  in  oral  composi- 
tion, especially  as  so  few  teachers  ever  realize  that  speaking  even  merely 
in  conversation  is  an  agreeable  art. 

The  last  chapter,  ''Selections  for  Practice,"  has  very  much  the 
appearance  of  a  reading-book.  The  reviewer  would  respectfully  submit 
the  suggestion  that  in  order  to  make  a  pupil  read  well,  he  should  be 
taught  that  his  listeners  must  understand  through  hearing  alone,  and 
that  the  printed  page  should  not  be  before  their  eyes.  However,  the 
inclusion  of  such  selections  for  reading  may  be  explained  by  convenience. 

There  are  a  few  details  one  would  like  to  see  different.  On  p.  40  ^ 
is  classed  as  a  dental  consonant,  while  on  the  next  page  Bell's  table 
lists  it  as  distinct  from  teeth  formations.  Some  expressions  could  be 
better  worded,  such  as  "try  the  following  experiment"  (p.  92);  "words 
themselves  necessarily  larger  and  less  familiar  "  (words  longer,  or  meaning 
larger?  p.  93);  "commencement  crowd  of  people"  (p.  139).  Alfred 
Noyes,  Roosevelt,  and  Woodrow  Wilson  (pp.  129,  143)  are  mentioned 
with  no  titles. 

Clarence  Stratton 
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Shakespeare's  Theater,    By  Ashixy  H.  THOXia>iK£.    New  York:  Macmillan, 

X916.    Pp.473.    $3.50. 

A  compreheiisive  survey  of  present  information  concerning  the  theater  of  Shake- 
speare's time.  Illustrated  and  provided  with  full  bibliographical  notes.  A  work  of 
first  importance. 

A  Manual  of  the  WriUngs  in  Middle  English— ioso'1400.    By  John  Edwin 
Wells.    New  Haven:  Yale  University  Press,  1916.    Pp.  941.    $5.00. 
Intended  as  a  complete  manual  of  the  period.    Full  accounts  are  given  of  the 
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The  Student's  AnghhSaxon  Dictionary.    By  Jobs  R.  Clask  Hall.    Second 
edition  revised  and  enlarged.    New  York:  Macmillan,  1916.    Pp.  373 . 
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Shakspere^An    Address.    By    Geo&ge    Lyuan    Exttkedge.    Cambridge: 

Harvard  University  Press,  1916.    Pp.  54. 

Delivered  on  April  23, 19x6,  in  Sanders  Theater.  Vigorous  in  correcting  common 
misconceptions  concerning  Sliakespeare  and  his  art. 

CommunUy  Drama  and  Pageantry.    By  Mary  Lorter  Beegle  and  Jack 
Randall  Crawford.    New  Haven:  Yale  University  Press,  1916.    Pp. 
370.    $2.50. 
The  typical  problems  of  outdoor  production  are  discussed  at  length  by  acknowl- 

edged  authorities.    There  are  numerous  illustrations  and  an  extensive  bibliography. 

English  Literature.    By  Jxtlian  W.  Abermethy.    New  York:   Merrill  Co., 
X916.    Pp.  585.    Illustrated. 
Each  chapter  is  completed  with  a  detailed  "Program  of  Work." 

A  Selection  from  the  Life  of  Samuel  Johnson^  LLJD.    By  James  Boswell. 
Edited  with  Notes  and  an  Introduction  by  Max  J.  Herzberg.    New 
York:  D.  C.  Heath  &  Co.,  1916.    Pp.  280. 
The  apparatus  is  ezcdlent. 

The  Motivation  of  School  Work.    By  H.  B.  Wilson  and  G.  M.  Wilson.    Bos- 
ton: Houghton  Mifflin  Co.,  1916.    Pp.  265. 
An  outline  of  the  doctrine  of  interest  or  motive,  with  detailed  examples  of  its 

i^pplication  to  school  studies. 

The  Psychology  of  the  Common  Branches.    By  Frank  Nugent  Freeman. 
Boston:  Houghton  Mifflin  Co.,  1916.    Pp.  275.    $1 .  25. 
Partly  based  upon  caqieriment.    Composition  and  literature  are  omitted. 

Practical  English  for  High  Schools.    By  William  D.  Lewis  and  James  F. 

Hosic.    New  York:  American  Book  Co.,  1916.    Pp.415.    $1.00. 

Literary  composition  has  been  largely  omitted  and  oral  expression,  letter-writing, 
the  study  of  magazines,  etc.,  substituted.  Intended  for  the  first  two  years  of  high 
school 

English  for  Business.    By  Edward  Harlan  Webster.    New  York:  Newson 
&  Co.,  1916.    Pp.  440. 
Intended  primarily  for  the  high-school  pupil  who  does  not  go  on  to  college. 

Language  Work  in  Elementary  Schools.    By  M.  A.  Leiper.    Boston:  Ginn  & 
Co.,  1916.    Pp.  333. 
Much  excellent  material  concretely  presented. 

Composition  for  Elementary  Schools.     A   Child^s  Composition  Book.     A 
CompositionrGrammar.    By  James  F.  Hosic  and  C.  L.  Hooper.    Chicago : 
Rand  McNally,  1916.    Illustrated  with  original  color  drawings  by  Maud 
Hunt  Squires. 
Composition  as  a  process  of  thinking,  with  the  essentials  of  grammar  vitally 

related  to  speaking  and  writing  and  3ret  systematized.    A  new  type  of  book  in  this  field. 

The  Haliburton  Readers.  Primer,  First,  Second,  Third,  and  Fourth  Readers. 
Also  Drill  Cards.  New  York:  D.  C.  Heath  &  Co.  Pp.  132,  142,  176, 
232,  and  322. 
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The  bo(^  induda  all  the  subjects  of  the  triangular  dd>ates  between  Harvard,  Yate,  and  Prince- 
ton, and  gives  a  spedmen  brief  and  argument  with  the  author's  comments  and  criticism  in  detail. 
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THE  CLASSICAL  LOSS  IN  MODERN  ENGLISH 
DEMOCRATIC  RHETORIC 


KATHARINE  STEWART  WORTHINGTON 
Teachers  College,  New  York 


Modem  English  rhetoric  is  unconsciously  classic.  Passing 
through  the  hands  of  Cicero,  Dionysius,  Quintilian,  and  even  of  the 
eighteenth-  and  nineteenth-century  rhetoricians,  Campbell,  Whate^ 
ley,  and  Bain,  the  rhetorical  dogma  of  Aristotle  has  reached  the 
twentieth-century  masters  of  the  art  with  little  change  other  than 
a  shift  of  emphasis.  Suppression  or  development  of  different 
phases  of  rhetoric  in  different  ages  has,  indeed,  resulted  from  indi- 
vidual interest  and  local  need.  That  is,  at  one  time,  the  social, 
legal,  and  oratorical  phases  of  rhetoric  were  stressed  above  the 
philosophical  and  ethical;  again  the  educational  phase  was  em- 
phasized combined  with  the  technical;  and  later  the  philosophical 
and  ethical  reappeared  together  with  the  elemental  principles; 
while  in  the  nineteenth  century  a  practical  manual  came  to  light 
shorn  of  its  philosophy  and  of  its  ethics.  This  manual  was  the 
embryo  of  the  modem  rhetoric  text.  All  this  was  but  a  shift  of 
emphasis,  while  the  dogma  remained  unchanged.  Now  sodal 
demands  have  caused  the  function  of  rhetoric  to  expand.  Its 
influence  has  extended  in  the  effort  to  answer  the  increasing  calls 
for  democratic  education.  The  demand  that  a  modem  republic 
furnish  a  liberal  education  to  every  child  has  laid  upon  the  schools 
the  obligation  of  providing  imiversal  training  in  composition,  and 
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has  concentrated  attention  upon  the  democratic  phase  of  rhetoric. 
In  this  expansion,  however,  there  has  been  no  evolution  of  the 
fundamental  dogma. 

But  during  this  broadening,  although  rhetoric  has  remained 
classic  in  its  outlines,  it  has  lost  its  classic  spirit.  This  spirit  lay 
in  the  method  which  brought  the  individual  into  such  relation  to 
his  work  that  oratory,  as  a  pursuit,  inspired  the  student.  To  the 
Roman  student,  through  this  training,  were  related  all  human 
interests.  By  bringing  all  subject-matter — ^history,  geography,  law, 
philosophy — ^to  bear  through  rhetoric,  the  tutor  enlarged  the 
student's  personality  by  stimulating  his  desire  for  expression. 
Through  expression,  the  student  trained  himself  directly  for  leader- 
ship. Since  leadership  was  his  fixed  purpose,  expression  became 
his  highest  aim.  And  while  this  pursuit  was  followed  by  only  a 
few,  to  those  few  it  became  the  business  of  life.  Composition  was 
not  a  task  to  be  completed,  but  a  means  to  expression  in  its  widest 
sense. 

Today,  though  composition  as  one  phase  of  education  has  been 
extended  to  the  whole  democratic  society,  it  has  been  so  separated 
from  other  parts  of  education  that,  in  spite  of  its  broadening,  its 
separation  has  brought  drudgery  and  compulsion.  The  word 
"composition"  is  synonymous  with  unpleasant  obligation,  and  the 
life  is  lost.  Composition  has  been  reduced  to  a  small  fraction  of 
the  school  routine.  It  has  become  a  separate  department,  highly 
organized;  has  developed  in  a  path  parallel  with  those  of  other 
departments,  but  unrelated;  and  is  an  enforced  requirement. 
Meantime,  other  subjects,  which  in  Roman  days  furnished  life 
and  subject-matter  to  composition,  have  today  developed  into 
complex  departments,  whose  object  is  the  imparting  of  content 
for  the  sake  of  that  content.  Rather,  we  need  to  bring  the  subject- 
matter  of  all  courses  into  the  student's  composition.  In  short,  the 
rhetoric  classroom  should  become  the  platform  for  all  departments. 
Then  history,  law,  biology,  philosophy,  and  household  economics 
would  lend  their  content  to  make  real  the  composition  of  the  stu- 
dent, to  insure  his  interest,  and  to  give  his  work  &e  needed  vitality. 
If  our  highly  organized  departments  worked  in  conjunction  with 
the  department  of  rhetoric,  communicated  their  content  for  the 
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sake  of  oratory,  held  the  highest  of  all  aims,  that  of  increasing  the 
student's  capacity  to  live,  believed  in  the  possibility  of  developed 
personality  through  extended  vision,  and  looked  upon  their  students 
as  in  training  for  leadership,  they  could  broaden  the  student's 
outlook,  could  enlarge  his  grasp  on  life,  and  could  stimulate 
his  ambition.  But  instead,  each  department  lives  apart  from 
rhetoric.  Rhetoric,  standing  without  subject-matter  of  its  own, 
lacks  the  united  aid  of  other  departments.  Modem  composition  is 
imrelated. 

And  this  need  for  related  composition  in  modem  training  limits 
the  possibility  of  leadership.  The  student  coming  forth  from  the 
modem  school  with  the  power  of  leadership  owes  this  power,  not 
to  his  training,  but  to  his  individual  ability;  while  the  student 
passing  from  the  Roman  school  with  the  power  of  leadership,  owed 
this  power,  not  only  to  his  individual  ability,  but  to  his  training. 
The  Roman  method  developed  leaders.  We  have  replaced  the 
Roman  aitn  to  traia  for  general  leadership  by  the  modem  idea  of 
preparing  for  special  work.  And  the  result  is  that  the  student  finds 
himself  at  the  end  of  schooling  partially  developed.  Modem 
increased  specialization  has  tended  to  confine  the  student's  inter- 
est to  one  field  of  knowledge  at  a  time.  He  has  studied  one  subject 
to  the  exclusion  of  others.  The  result  has  been  a  process  of  receiving 
and  holding  special  knowledge  rather  than  of  getting  a  store  of 
general  ioformation.  This  concentration  has  tended  to  narrow  his 
horizon.  To  the  degree  of  this  specialization,  the  student  has 
weakened  his  broad  interest  and  practice  in  expression.  What 
composing  he  has  done,  outside  of  that  in  his  special  subjects,  has 
been  unrelated  and  hence  irksome.  The  student's  disadvantage 
is  that  he  uses  only  a  technical  vocabulary  and,  as  a  result,  lacks 
the  power  to  write  in  clear,  popular  English.  The  modem  student, 
told  to  write  a  composition,  asks,  "What  shall  I  write  about  ?"  We 
fancy  the  Roman  student  saying,  "I  have  this  subject  at  heart. 
How  can  I  so  express  it  as  to  make  you  feel  it  ?"  The  Roman's 
first  thought  was  the  interest;  his  second  was  the  communication 
of  that  interest.  The  modem  student  lacks  what  Roman  training 
inspired — motive.  And  with  the  absence  of  motive,  is  lacking 
Inspiration,  and,  in  the  final  sense,  the  power  of  leadership. 
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In  the  effort  to  adjust  classical  rhetoric  to  modem  English 
democratic  needs,  the  spirit  has  failed  to  carry  over.  The  difference 
lies  in  the  modem  school.  The  schools  of  Greece  and  Rome  fore- 
shadowed an  arena ;  they  held  as  their  aim  one  life-purpose,  oratoiy ; 
and  they  worked  toward  this  through  the  development  of  person- 
ality. Today  the  aim  in  the  democratic  school,  despite  modem 
specialization,  is  centrifugal;  the  life-purpose  of  the  student  is  less 
decided;  the  call  to  expression  is  less  general,  and  lacking  inspira- 
tion. Besides,  the  Roman  prepared  for  leadership  through  the 
careful  development  of  the  whole  man.  He  placed  the  student  on  a 
firm  physical,  intellectual,  and  moral  base.  And  so  it  was  that  the 
message  which  the  Roman  had  to  give  became  himself.  Instead, 
the  modem  school  teaches  subjects  rather  than  the  student.  When 
all  has  been  said  and  done,  the  student  is  still  unarmed  for  moral 
warfare.  The  modem  school  does  not  make  its  business  the  stu- 
dent's all-round  development.  As  it  trains  in  technicalities,  it 
works  immindful  of  the  future  demands  of  family,  business,  and 
social  life.  But  in  the  whirl  of  business  ambitions  the  mass  of 
school  dogma  will  be  swept  away.  Only  the  technician  and  profes- 
sional wage-eamer  carries  technical  formulae  throxigh  life.  Even 
by  the  man  who  has  been  the  most  brilliant  student,  chemical 
formulae  will  soon  be  misstated,  and  sines,  cosines,  tangents  and 
cotangents  will  be  confused.  In  life  the  chemical  laboratory  is 
replaced  by  the  practical  business  oflBlce;  the  gymnasium  trapeze 
is  discarded  for  the  world-champion  baseball  diamond;  and  the 
half-serious  activity  of  the  cookery  classroom  lengthens  into  the 
imbroken  strain  of  the  family  kitchen.  And  what  if  the  school  has 
disregarded  character  development? 

Nevertheless,  what  was  offered  the  imdemocratic  Roman  can 
today  be  given  to  the  most  democratic  child  of  any  birth.  The 
opportunity  of  the  favored  Roman  can  be  made  the  birthright  of 
the  American  citizen.  The  Roman  motive  for  expression,  the  mo- 
tive that  knit  a  close  relation  between  other  subjects  and  rhetoric, 
can  be  made  the  motive  of  the  westem  world.  The  meaning  of 
oratory  in  classic  rhetoric  must  be  translated  into  modem  terms 
and  adjusted  to  modem  needs.  The  oratorship  of  modem  rhetoric 
must  be  discovered. 
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In  our  new  dvic  life  the  world  oratory  suffers  distinct  modernity 
in  connotation.  By  training  for  oratory  we  mean  practice  in 
studied  and  extempore  speaking,  in  which  the  personally  gifted 
win  out  through  eloquent  and  persuasive  speech.  In  contrast  to 
the  Roman  significance  we  limit  the  scope.  We  emphasize  the 
personal  talent  and  the  practice.  Rather,  the  Roman  meant  the 
power  of  effective  appeal  through  a  well-developed  body,  a  mind 
carefully  trained  to  moral  and  intellectual  acuteness,  a  personality 
stimulated  and  strengthened,  a  man  impelling  respect,  and  well- 
informed.  The  emphasis  was  upon  training  which  created  a  spirit 
of  leadership.  Today  we  do  not  need  so  much  to  develop  the 
modem  type  of  orator,  nor  yet  to  enact  an  entire  reproduction  of 
the  classic  orator.  Instead,  we  need  to  catch  the  spirit  which 
imderlay  the  classic  training,  and  to  apply  this  spirit  not  only  to  a 
select  social  class,  but  to  the  rank  and  file  in  modem  education. 
We  need  to  draw  from  the  schools  and  colleges  leaders  moved  by 
the  same  spirit  which  inspired  the  classic  orator.  All  phases  of 
social  and  business  life  are  in  need  of  organizers,  men  and  women 
able  to  lead  others,  to  imderstand  the  constituency  of  a  conmiunity , 
to  speak  with  effectiveness  to  even  the  smallest  gathering.  We  do 
not  need  the  toga-clad  orator  remote  from  the  masses,  nor  yet  the 
"silver-tongued "politician,  but  the  everyday  student,  possessed 
of  poise,  personality,  and  insight,  together  with  the  power  of  clear 
effective  speech.  Such  is  the  ancient  classic  spirit  needed  to 
motivate  modem  rhetoric. 
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STANLEY  P.  CHASE 
Union  CoUege,  Schenectady,  New  York 


It  is  superfluous,  in  such  a  gathering  as  this,  to  remark  that  a 
division  of  the  subject  under  such  headings  as  "technique,"  "emo- 
tional content,"  and  "intellectual  content"  is  only  a  formal 
division,  adopted  for  reasons  of  convenience.  I  need  not  remind 
you  that  form,  emotion,  idea,  are  no  more  separable  elements  in 
any  literary  or  artistic  production  than  memory,  imagination,  and 
will  are  in  the  human  personality;  and  that,  if  we  separate  them  for 
puriK)ses  of  discussion,  it  is  with  a  clear  recognition  of  their  inter- 
penetration  and  indissolubility  in  actual  experience.  But,  to  take 
an  example  from  another  field,  in  viewing  a  stretch  of  coimtry  one 
may  dwell  on  the  features  of  geological  significance — driver-valleys 
and  terraces  and  lake-basins — or  again  on  its  adaptability  to  human 
settlement  and  industry,  or,  if  one  choose,  on  the  purely  pictorial 
features  which  catch  and  hold  the  eye.  We  know  that  the  whirr  of 
the  mill-wheels  along  the  river,  the  anchoring  of  the  ships  in  the 
harbor,  the  movements  of  commerce  and  of  travel,  all  have  a  con- 
nection with  vast  natural  processes,  that  in  turn  the  marks  of  human 
habitation  and  industry  are  often  sources  of  the  purest  charm;  yet 
it  is  possible  to  separate  these  elements  of  landscape,  to  look  at  a 
scene  with  the  point  of  view,  successively,  of  the  geologist,  the 
economist,  and  the  artist.  Just  so,  in  reflecting  upon  literature,  it 
is  possible,  and  frequently  desirable,  to  disengage  and  isolate  such 
aspects  of  it  as  are  represented  by  these  terms  "technique,"  "emo- 
tional content,"  "intellectual  content." 

Offhand,  I  suppose  we  should  say  that  any  piece  of  writing  has 
intellectual  content  if  there  have  gone  into  the  making  of  it  the 

'  A  paper  read  at  the  College  Conference  on  English  in  the  Central  Atlantic  States, 
in  Philadelphia,  November  27,  1915.  The  general  subject  of  discussion  was  ''What 
Phases  of  English  Literature  Can  and  Shall  Be  Taught  in  College  Courses?"  This 
subject  was  subdivided  as  follows:  (z)  "The  Literary  Background  of  the  Student"; 
(2)  "  Technique  in  Literature — ^Form  and  Structure  " ;  (3)  "  Aesthetic  Values  in  Litera- 
ture— Emotional  Content";  (4)  "Ideasr— The  Intellectiud  Content  of  Literature." 
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characteristically  intellectual  processes  of  classification,  induction 
and  deduction,  hypothesis  and  verification,  analysis  and  synthesis. 
I  would  not,  of  course,  reduce  the  entire  operations  of  the  mind  to 
the  level  of  merely  syllogistic  reasoning,  nor  fail  to  recognize  the 
importance  of  that  higher  "sagacity"  which,  in  the  words  of  Sir 
Joshua  Reynolds,  "does  not  wait  for  the  slow  process  of  deduction, 
but  goes  at  once,  by  what  appears  a  kind  of  intuition,  to  the  con- 
clusion." Still,  whether  it  be  through  dialectic  or  by  a  seeming 
intuition,  I  think  we  shall  agree  in  calling  "intellectual"  only 
that  in  which  there  is  felt  a  movement  of  the  mind  from  the  parts 
to  the  whole,  or  vice  versa;  an  effort  to  comprehend  some  phe- 
nomenon by  disclosing  its  structure  or  by  relating  it  to  a  larger 
series  in  which  it  stands.  And  it  will  be  generally  admitted, 
unless  one  is  willing  hopelessly  to  confuse  terms,  that  there  are 
literary  productions  of  high  excellence  in  which  this  intellectual 
element,  if  not  negligible,  is  plainly  subordinate.  Among  poems, 
such  are  Byron's  "Mazeppa,"  Keats's  "La  Belle  Dame  Sans 
Merci,"  Bums's  "My  Luve's  Like  a  Red,  Red  Rose,"  Heywoods' 
"Pack,  Clouds,  Away,"  and  how  many  more  exquisite  l3rrics? 
Among  novels,  such  are  Captain  Singleton  and  Treasure  Island; 
among  dramas.  Midsummer  Nighfs  Dream  and  The  Shoemakers^ 
Holiday,  Is  it  imcommon,  indeed,  to  meet  a  man  who  can  tell  a 
capital  story  (surely  an  estimable  literary  gift)  and  yet  whose 
processes  of  thought  are  most  elementary  ?  If  one  sets  over  against 
the  works  I  have  mentioned  as  relatively  lacking  in  intellectual 
content,  such  poems  as  Donne's  sonnet  "Death"  or  Tennyson's 
"Higher  Pantheism,"  such  dramas  as  Hamlet  or  Ghosts,  such  tales 
as  Candide  or  Rassdas,  such  novels  as  The  Ordeal  of  Richard  Feverel 
or  Robert  Elsmere — ^whatever  the  value  of  the  ideas  contained — 
one  will  recognize  in  them  the  predominance  of  an  intellectual 
intention,  and  will  grasp  with  sufficient  clearness  the  distinction  I 
aim  to  draw. 

But  here  I  am  confronted  with  a  difficulty.  If  we  mean  by 
"intellectual  content"  merely  that  element  which  has  resulted  from 
the  processes  of  the  reasoning  faculty,  surely  one  of  the  most 
intellectual  pieces  of  English  literature  is  Poe's  story  "The  Gold 
Bug."    Here  the  interest  is  almost  exclusively  in  the  operations  of 
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the  mind;  yet  I  think  "The  Gold  Bug"  scarcely  answers  to  our 
notion  of  intellectual  writing.  Is  it  not  because  the  reasoning 
employed  leads  to  nothing  outside  the  story  itself,  the  goal  of  the 
intellectual  e£Fort  being  reached,  as  in  an  algebraic  exercise,  when 
the  specific  problem  is  solved  ? — ^because  the  mind  is  neither  thrown 
back  uix)n  any  enveloping  conditions  of  life,  of  which  this  is  a 
representative  part,  nor  carried  forward  to  any  probable  conse- 
quences? The  performance  seems  to  me  comparable  to  some 
intricate  physical  exercise,  demanding  suppleness  and  control, 
but  leading  to  no  useful  employment  in  the  world  of  action.  Surely 
an  "intellectual  content,"  in  our  meaning  of  the  term,  must  be  one 
which  is  not  thus  self-inclosed,  which  has  relations  with  wider 
spheres  of  life,  and  which  leads  us  on  to  thoughts  beyond  the 
accustomed  reaches  of  our  minds.  But  this  idea  of  the  intellectual 
life  has  been  expressed  with  imapproachable  precision  and  delicacy 
by  Cardinal  Newman.    He  says: 

There  is  no  enlargement  unless  there  be  a  comparison  of  ideas  one  with 

another,  as  they  come  before  the  mind,  and  a  systematizing  of  them 

And  therefore  a  truly  great  intellect,  and  recognized  to  be  such  by  the  conmion 
opinion  of  mankind,  ....  is  one  which  takes  a  connected  view  of  old  and  new, 
past  and  present,  far  and  near,  and  which  has  an  insight  into  the  influence  of  all 
these  one  on  another;  without  which  there  is  no  whole  and  no  centre.  It 
possesses  the  knowledge,  not  only  of  things,  but  also  of  their  mutual  and  true 
relations;  knowledge,  not  merely  considered  as  acquirement,  but  as  phi- 
losophy.* 

This  familiar  passage  may  serve  as  a  criterion  of  what  we  mean  by 
"intellectual  content." 

If  it  is  the  emotional  content  which  imites  literature  to  the 
other  arts,  it  is  the  intellectual  content  which  supplies  the  bond 
between  literature  and  philosophy.  Incidentally,  I  may  remark 
(though  I  have  no  doubt  this  has  been  pointed  out  before)  that 
Newman  has,  in  the  chapter  from  which  I  have  quoted,  drawn  with 
fineness  that  distinction  which  DeQuincey  recognized,  but  bimgled 
by  his  use  of  the  unfortunate  terms  "literature  of  knowledge"  and 
"literature  of  power." 

There  has  of  late  been  a  distinct  and,  I  think,  altogether  salutary 
reawakening  among  college  teachers  of  English  to  the  importance 
of  this  intellectual  aspect  of  literature.    More  and  more  the 

»  The  Idea  of  a  University,  Discourse  VI,  section  5. 
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tendency  has  been  to  lay  stress  in  our  courses  upon  those  works 
which  are  primarily  or  in  large  degree  the  vehicles  of  ideas.  Oddly 
enough,  the  most  striking  movement  in  this  direction  has  con- 
cerned itself  with  the  work  in  Freshman  English.  I  refer,  of  course, 
to  the  many  books  of  representative  essays  by  various  authors, 
dealing  with  some  of  the  important  results  and  guiding  principles 
of  human  speculation  and  endeavor,  the  aim  being  to  provide  a 
basis  for  composition  and  to  arouse  in  the  undergraduate,  at  the 
outset  of  his  coUege  course,  a  genuine  enthusiasm  for  the  things 
of  the  mind.  Usually  some  principle  of  orderly  grouping,  on  the 
basis  of  similarity  or  contrast  in  the  point  of  view,  is  observed. 
To  his  surprise,  the  Freshman  is  shot  into  an  atmosphere  of  high 
intellectual  pressure.  Here  is  a  "  conflict  of  ideas  "  as  vigorous  and 
challenging  as  he  encounters  in  his  debating  societies,  but  purged 
of  the  factitious  quality,  conducted  in  a  himiane  spirit,  and  guided 
by  higher  motives  than  the  winning  of  a  ''decision."  Of  the 
underl3dag  theory,  in  so  far  as  it  concerns  the  pedagogy  of  composi- 
tion, I  do  not  speak,  except  to  express  my  conviction  of  its  essential 
soimdness  and  to  offer  the  personal  testimony  that  my  least  dis- 
heartening experiences  in  the  teaching  of  composition  have  residted 
from  foUowing  this  method.  The  credit  for  the  most  conspicuous 
championing  of  this  theory  belongs,  I  think,  to  members  of  our 
association.  Professors  Steeves  and  Ristine,'  who  convinced  many 
of  us  that  we  had  imderestimated  the  potential  interests  and  the 
intellectual  capacities  of  college  Freshmen. 

But  of  course  our  reawakened  interest  in  "the  cultivation  of 
ideas  "  brought  its  own  excesses.  Possibly  we  came  to  overestimate 
the  powers  of  the  Freshman;  perhaps  the  diet  we  offered  him  con- 
tained too  many  "  irritant "  ingredients.  And  it  may  be  that,  in  the 
presence  of  the  wide  expanse  of  human  knowledge  which  spread  itself 
in  these  pages  before  our  astonished  eyes,  we  ourselves  gained  a  new 
and  becoming  hmnility.  The  province  which,  \mder  the  authority 
of  Bacon,  we  had  taken  for  our  own,  proved  inconveniently  spacious 
and  surprisingly  well  populated;  and  the  thought  of  being  trailed 
in  our  explorations  of  this  delightful  region  by  Ijoix-eyed  colleagues 

'  See  Professor  Steeves's  article,  **  Cultivation  of  Ideas  in  the  College  Writing 
Course,"  in  the  Educaiioncl  Review,  June,  19x2,  and  Representative  Essays  in  Modem 
Thought,  edited  by  H.  R.  Steeves  and  F.  H.  Ristine  (American  Book  Co.). 
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from  other  departments  cast  a  shadow  over  the  brightness  of  our 
days.  At  least,  it  was  well  that  we  should  have  been  reminded 
by  Professor  Lane  Q)oper*  that,  after  all,  we  probably  could  not 
speak  with  authority  upon  the  subject  of  "geysers"  or  "the 
functioning  of  the  digestive  organs."  I  think  I  have  observed  in 
later  collections  of  essays  or  "prose  of  ideas"  a  somewhat  more 
conservative  principle  of  selection.  The  reaction  has  led  us  to 
consider  more  closely  the  kind  or  order  of  ideas  which  constitute 
the  intellectual  content  of  literature. 

But  before  I  venture  an  answer,  such  as  it  is,  to  this  weighty 
question,  let  me  correct  a  possible  misapprehension.  I  have 
seemed  latterly  to  limit  my  discussion  to  the  "prose  of  ideas" — 
prose  of  the  type  of  Swift's  and  Burke's  and  Newman's  and  Arnold's. 
While  that  is  imdoubtedly  the  most  convenient  example  of  a  kind 
of  literature  marked  by  intellectual  power,  I  woidd  not  be  under- 
stood to  imply  that  an  equal  inteUectual  power  may  not  find 
utterance  in  the  poetic  manner.  {Hamlet  is  an  example.)  Follow- 
ing Aristotle,  we  have  learned  to  regard  as  the  test  of  greatness,  not 
only  in  tragedy,  but  in  comedy  or  fiction  or  even  satire  as  well,  its 
"imiversalizing"  power.  And  what  is  this  imiversalizing  power 
but  an  instance  (to  describe  it  by  its  effect)  of  that  enlargement  or 
enlightenment  of  the  mind  of  which  Cardinal  Newman  spoke  ? 

To  revert  to  the  previous  question:  Of  what  kind  or  order  are 
the  ideas  which  we  find  in  literature  ?  Frankly,  I  think  that  this 
question  is  one  of  extraordinary  complexity,  and  I  offer  the  follow- 
ing observations  with  the  greatest  diffidence.  It  seems  to  me  that 
this  philosophical  illimaination  may  result  from  the  realization  of 
ideas  which  are  altogether  foreign  to  literature.  Take,  for  instance, 
the  idea  of  time.  Poincar6,  in  his  fascinating  book  La  Valeur  de  la 
Science,  discriminates  two  varieties  or  conceptions  of  time:  one, 
mathematical  time,  which  is  objective,  susceptible  of  measurement, 
independent  of  consciousness;  and  one,  psychological  time,  which 
is  subjective,  conditioned  by  memory,  constituting  an  element 
of  consciousness.  His  chapter  on  the  measurement  of  time,  which 
deals  with  the  problems  of  transforming  psychological  into  mathe- 
matical time  and  of  finding  a  common  measure  for  time-flows  expe- 
rienced by  mutually  impenetrable  minds,  affords  me,  for  one, 

'  See  the  introduction  to  his  Theories  of  Style, 
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just  that  sense  of  inteUectual  expansion  which  Newman  has 
described  so  precisely.  Yet,  notwithstanding  the  clarity  of  the 
exposition,  I  should  never  think  of  these  pages  as  possessing  literary 
power,  in  the  sense  in  which  passages  of  Sainte-Beuve  or  Renan 
possess  it,  nor  shoidd  I  be  willing  to  admit  that  the  substance  of  the 
chapter  belongs  to  literature  at  all.  I  question,  in  fact,  whether 
this  conception  of  mathematical  time  would,  in  any  handling,  be 
suitable  for  literary  purposes;  I  think  that  the  conception  itself 
lies  outside  the  pale  of  literature.  Observe  how  a  great  poet,  medi- 
tating upon  the  idea  of  time,  keeps  closely  to  what  Poincar6  would 
call  its  psychological  aspect. 

Fly,  Envious  Time,  till  thou  run  out  thy  race: 

Call  on  the  lazy  leaden-stepping  Hours, 

Whose  ^)eed  is  but  the  heavy  plummet's  pace; 

And  glut  thyself  with  what  thy  womb  devours, 

Which  is  no  more  than  what  is  false  and  vain, 

And  merely  mortal  dross; 

So  little  is  our  loss, 

So  little  is  thy  gain! 

For,  when  as  each  thing  bad  thou  hast  entombed, 

And,  last  of  all,  thy  greedy  self  consumed, 

Then  long  Eternity  shall  greet  our  bUss 

With  an  individual  kiss. 

And  Joy  shall  overtake  us  as  a  flood; 

When  every  thing  that  is  sincerely  good 

And  perfectly  divine, 

With  Truth,  and  Peace,  and  Love,  shall  ever  shine 

About  the  supreme  throne 

Of  Him,  to  whose  happy-making  sight  alone 

When  once  our  heaveiily-guided  soul  shall  climb, 

Then,  all  this  earthy  grossness  quit. 

Attired  with  stars  we  shall  for  ever  sit. 

Triumphing  over  Death,  and  Chance,  and  thee,  O  Time  I 

The  conclusion  I  would  suggest  is  that  where  the  mental  illimii- 
nation  is  accompanied  by  the  effect  of  specifically  literary  power, 
the  intellectual  content  has  some  obvious  connection  with  actualities 
of  himian  experience.  Bacon,  it  will  be  remembered,  found  that, 
of  all  his  works,  his  essays  had  been  most  current  '^for  that,  as  it 
seems,  they  come  home  to  men's  business  and  bosoms."  Thus 
we  are  enabled  to  recognize  a  philosophical  knowledge,  in  the  broad 
sense  of  Newman's  definition,  embracing  all  knowledge,  in  whatever 
field,  that  yields  mental  illimiination;  but  we  are  saved  from  the 
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error  (which,  I  cannot  help  thinking,  taints  the  criticism  of  Matthew 
Arnold)  of  usurping  for  literature  all  the  good  things  of  the  intel- 
lectual life.  The  intellectual  content  of  literature,  then,  consists 
of  ideas  which  not  only  enlarge  the  mental  vision  but  also  have  to 
do,  not  too  remotely,  with  the  conditions  of  human  life — ^if  I  may 
employ  a  word  dulled  by  usage  but  still  indispensable,  with  the 
spiritual  side  of  human  life.  In  other  words,  there  is,  in  my  view, 
an  intellectual  content,  a  kind  of  thought,  which  belongs  specifically 
to  literature.  Though  this  content,  being  so  majestical,  may  not 
be  susceptible  of  precise  definition,  it  has  its  center  in  the  ioner 
nature  and  destiny  of  man — "  the  doubtful  doom  of  human  kind." 

Perhaps  I  have  made  the  matter  needlessly  abstruse,  but  I 
think  it  has  a  very  practical  bearing.  Is  not  our  selection  of  texts 
to  be  studied  determined  by  some  such  conviction  or  intuition  of 
the  demands  of  the  himian  spirit  ?  It  is  to  be  observed  that  Hux- 
ley's essays  "On  a  Liberal  Education"  or  "Science  and  Culture" 
appear  more  frequently  in  English  texts  than  his,  to  me,  equally 
stimulating  essay  "On  a  Piece  of  Chalk."  It  is  true,  one  may 
advocate  substituting  for  Freshman  English,  or  any  other  unit,  a 
course  in  something  else — elementary  science  or  philosophy  or 
(save  the  mark!)  "college  life."  But  it  would  seem  reasonable  to 
engage  other  persons  than  professional  litt6rateurs  to  teach  such 
courses.  Some  of  us  are  convinced  that  su£Gicient  stimulus  to 
soimd  thinking  for  all  kinds  of  students  is  to  be  found  in  what 
is  indubitably  literature. 

What  are  the  special  values  of  this  intellectual  part  of  litera- 
ture for  the  undergraduate  ?  We  may  distinguish  three  such  values 
for  three  different  types  of  students.  A  course  in  Bacon  and  Burke 
and  Newman  and  Thoreau — or,  with  the  proper  emphasis,  in 
Shakespeare,  Milton,  Wordsworth,  and  Shelley — ^is  the  best  possible 
antidote  for  the  vulgar  notion  that  literature  is  merely  an  elegant 
pastime  for  men  and  women  of  leisure  (especially  women) — ^a  diver- 
sion which  serious-minded  young  men,  with  work  before  them, 
can  very  well  forego.  We  must  enforce  the  elementary  truth 
that  if  students  wish  to  know  anything  about  himian  life,  beyond 
what  their  own  narrow  experience  gives  them,  they  must  read  books. 
Is  it  not  preposterous  that  suchanaxiomaticpreqeptshouldbeneeded 
in  what  we  euphemistically  call  our  "institutions  of  learning"? 
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The  misconcepdon  just  described  may  be  called  the  Philistine 
fallacy  about  literature.  It  probably  represents  the  attitude  of  the 
majority  of  our  scientific  and  technical  students.  There  is  a 
second  mistaken  attitude,  less  prevalent,  but  more  insidious — 
the  attitude  of  the  dilettante.  His  interest  in  certain  phases  of 
literature  is  genuine;  but  it  is  a  purely  emotional  interest,  seeking 
only  an  indulgence  of  the  sensibilities,  lacking  contact  with  the 
healthy  activities  of  market,  church,  and  street.  The  dilettante  is 
a  sentimentalist,  but  there  may  be  some  tougher  fiber  in  him,  as  yet 
undeveloped.  The  problem  is  to  save  him  from  the  disaster,  the 
bitter  disillusion,  which  his  weak  emotionalism  invites.  Said  a 
writer  in  the  Naiion  some  years  ago: 

We  all  lament  the  venal  and  weak-kneed  joumalism  for  which  we  are  so 
celebrated.  Do  our  English  teachers  make  any  concerted  attempt  to  catch 
the  embryo  journalist,  and  stiffen  his  knees,  and  supply  him  with  ideas  too 
costly  for  even  the  multimillionaire  proprietor  to  purchase  ?  Some  of  us  are 
sorxy  that  our  literary  critics  have  no  standards;  that  our  versifiers  are  so 
vapid,  so  destitute  both  of  thought  and  of  feeling;  that  our  novelists  are  so 
sensational  and  so  fond  of  launching  theories  that  were  exploded  a  hundred 
years  ago.  Do  our  English  teachers  make  any  concerted  attempt  to  impreg- 
nate contemporary  literature  with  the  ideas  of  which  they  are,  or  ought  to  be, 
the  custodians  ?' 

Recently  I  heard  a  description  of  a  "study"  occupied  by  two 
yoimg  aesthetes  at  one  of  our  eastern  colleges.  A  marble  bust  of 
Apollo  stood  on  the  mantle;  etchings  by  Aubrey  Beardsley  hung 
on  the  wall;  and  an  edition  de  luxe  of  the  writings  of  Oscar  Wilde 
adorned  the  expensive  bookcase.  I  know  that  these  surroundings 
are  very  far  from  representative  of  the  life  of  our  literary  youths, 
but  think  of  their  existing  anywhere  in  the  year  of  the  world -war! 

Thirdly,  for  the  rather  uncommon  young  person  whose  mind  is 
of  an  excessively  metaphysical  type,  no  experience  could  be  more 
wholesome  than  a  course  in  literature  heavily  weighted  with 
thought.  I  do  not  know  how  else  he  could  learn  that  to  think 
soundly  about  human  life,  it  is  necessary  to  think  in  the  terms 
of  himian  experience.  I  do  not  know  where  else  he  could  get  that 
experience  of  life  which  alone  will  give  his  thought  vitality  and 
save  him  from  the  pitfalls  of  purely  a  priori  speculation. 

'  Stuart  P.  Sherman,  in  the  NaHon,  May  14, 1908. 
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But  aside  from  these  particular  benefits  accruing  to  certain 
types  of  students,  there  is  a  general  contribution  of  the  study  of 
literature  to  the  intellectual  life  of  all.  Most  college  teachers,  I 
think,  recognize  that  the  primary  needs  of  the  average  under- 
graduate are  a  first-hand  acquaintance  with  a  fair  amount  of 
really  great,  enduring  literature,  and  secondly,  proceeding  from, 
and  formed  by,  such  orientation  in  ''  the  best  that  has  been  thought 
and  known  in  the  world,"  a  sense  of  values,  of  standards,  by  which 
sophistry  may  be  discriminated  from  argument,  mere  rhetoric 
from  eloquence,  pseudo-mystical  enthusiasm  from  insight,  pretti- 
ness  from  poetry.  I  realize,  of  course,  that  any  sound  presentation 
of  literature  will  not  disregard  the  historical  aspects  of  literary 
development,  and  that  questions  of  historic  origin,  of  influence,  of 
the  growth  and  modification  of  genres^  may  be  handled  in  the  class- 
room with  fruitful  results.  If  they  open  the  student's  eyes  to  the 
phenomenon  of  continuity  in  the  history  of  ideas,  if  they  make  him 
perceive  the  relative  element  which  enters  into  all  our  judgments, 
if  they  quicken  his  sense  of  perfect  form,  such  discussions  are 
useful,  indeed  indispensable.  But  there  is  a  danger  that  these 
methods,  if  pressed  too  far,  may  leave  the  student  with  the  impres- 
sion that  the  validity  of  any  idea  is,  for  the  enlightened  litt6rateur, 
a  matter  of  slight  consequence.  They  may  make  it  difficult  for 
him  to  approach  a  work  in  the  frame  of  mind  in  which  the  author 
desired  it  should  be  read.  Wordsworth's  view  of  nature  was 
simply  the  sentimentalism  of  the  eighteenth  century,  mixed  with 
Platonic  ideas  of  pre-existence:  we  will  remember  that  formula, 
and  we  won't  bother  to  inquire  how  general  is  the  Wordsworthian 
attitude,  how  far  it  is  sanctioned  by  experience,  or  to  what  ideals 
of  conduct  it  would  lead.  Everything  grew  out  of  something  else, 
and  in  turn  gives  birth  to  new  "tendencies."  It  is  a  merry  pro- 
cession, and,  though  we  don't  quite  know  what  it  is  all  for,  we 
follow  it  blithely.  This,  of  course,  is  only  an  abuse  of  the  historical 
method.  We  shall  not  allow  it  to  obscure  for  us  the  importance  of 
that  insistent  question  which  youth  puts,  so  crudely  sometimes,  but 
so  earnestly — "Is  it  true?"  Nor  shall  we  forget  that,  as  WilUam 
James  said  in  one  of  his  latest  essays,  the  enH  of  all  education  is 
the  cultivation  of  a  sense  of  values,  the  ability  to  distinguish  work 
well  done  from  work  ill  done,  the  genuine  from  the  meretricious. 
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The  most  intangible,  and  consequently  the  most  difficult, 
phase  of  English  for  definite  and  permanent  results  is  literature. 
It  is  doubtless  in  the  teaching  of  this  art  that  the  teacher  most 
often  and  most  keenly  feels  the  need  of  help.  Probably  the  most 
neglected  of  easily  accessible  resources  in  vitalizing  the  teaching  of 
this  subject  is  the  use  of  pictures.  No  other  art,  with  a  few  specific 
exceptions  in  favor  of  music,  makes  such  a  complement  to  the 
art  of  literature.  Painting  and  literature  are  companion  arts, 
each  complete  within  itself,  yet  each  supplying  beauties  not  pos- 
sessed by  the  other. 

For  clearness  and  brevity  I  shall  discuss  the  subject  under 
three  heads:  (i)  specific  values  in  the  use  of  pictures,  (2)  class- 
room use  of  pictures,  and  (3)  sources  of  picture  supply. 

I.      SPECIFIC  VALUES  IN  THE  USE  OF  PICTURES 

I.  Pictures  aid  in  making  literature  appeal  to  pupils  as  a  reality, — 
Here,  just  where  literature  is  weak  in  its  appeal  to  the  mass,  pic- 
tures are  strong.  Most  pupils  of  secondary  grade  think  of  litera- 
ture as  a  dream — often  a  beautiful  one — ^but  a  dream.  Poe's 
Annabel  Lee  and  Coleridge's  Ancient  Mariner  are  often  considered 
fanciful  images  of  dreamers  imtil  they  are  anchored  in  the  mind  by 
the  substantial  form  of  pictures.  The  teacher  must,  above  all 
things,  overcome  this  attitude  toward  literature.  Literature's 
thoroughgoing  truthfulness  and  reality  must  be  accepted  without 
reserve  on  the  part  of  the  pupil  if  its  spirit  is  to  enter  into  and 
inspire  his  life.  The  sdene  of  the  departure  of  the  Acadians  from 
Grand  Pr6  may  mean  little  to  the  unimaginative  pupil  who  reads 
Evangeline;  but  when  he  looks  at  the  picture,  his  whole  interest 
is  concentrated  upon  the  tragic  situation;  and  the  buildings  on  fire, 
the  ships  on  the  ocean,  and  Evangeline's  beautiful  form  thrown 
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in  agony  across  the  lifeless  body  of  her  father  arouse  a  feeling 
of  reality  which  causes  him  to  accept  the  poem  as  truth.  Nothing 
vitalizes  literature  study  more  than  this  feeling  of  reality.  Pic- 
tures are  here  the  best  of  handmaids;  they  transform  leaden 
words  into  glowing  realities. 

2.  Pictures  give  a  sense-impression  of  the  literary  situation  through 
the  eye. — So  closely  related  is  this  with  the  preceding  point,  that  it 
may  be  considered  a  subdivision  of  it.  Psychological  experiments 
have  proved  that  impressions  received  through  the  eye  are,  for 
most  persons,  far  stronger  than  those  received  through  any  other 
sense  avenue.  Especially  with  pupils  the  visual  images  are  the 
most  permanent.  Oral  or  verbal  impressions  shoidd  be  deepened 
and  strengthened  by  the  visual.  The  scene  of  little  Ernest  at  his 
mother's  feet,  gazing  thoughtfully  upon  the  great  stone  face,  may 
be  vague  and  indistinct  to  the  little  reader,  but  let  his  eye,  upon 
turning  a  page,  fall  upon  the  picture  with  its  clear  figures,  its  inter- 
minglJQg  of  lights  and  shadows,  and  the  glow  of  the  sunset,  and 
then  the  situation  will  sink  indelibly  into  his  life,  to  be  a  constant 
pleasure  and  inspiration.  For  economy  of  teaching  power  the 
picture  is  invaluable,  for  it  enlivens  literature  by  giving  the  most 
permanent  and  most  interesting  sense  impressions — ^those  of  the  eye. 

3.  Details  of  pictures  supplement  suggestive  description  of  litera- 
ture.— Most  pupils  who  find  literature  uninteresting  find  it  so 
because  they  do  not  read  with  active  imagination.  Works  of 
richest  imagery  often  fall  fruitlessly  upon  deaf  ears  or  blinded  eyes. 
Even  when  the  spiritedness  of  the  production  arouses  a  response, 
the  pupils  are  usually  content  with  a  skeleton  image  and  do  not 
give  it  life  completeness.  Vagueness  characterizes  their  imagery. 
Here,  again,  the  picture  is  of  the  greatest  service.  Bryan  t's  "  plashy 
brink"  or  Wordsworth's  "host  of  golden  dalBfodils"  is  vested  with  a 
content  of  beauty  when  seen  in  pictures.'  By  carefid  use  of  pictures 
the  teacher  may  enable  the  pupil  to  read  literature  with  active 
imagination  that  renders  the  best  descriptive  passages  a  constant 
revelry  of  beautiful  images.  Such  training  will  aid  the  pupil 
greatly  in  entering  the  spirit  of  literature. 

4.  The  aesthetic  appeal  of  pictures  enhances  that  of  literature. — 
"A  thing  of  beauty  is  a  joy  forever,"  whether  a  poem  or  a  picture; 
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and  a  one  genuinely  enjoys  a  painting  of  Hester  Piynne  or  a  por- 
trait of  Annie  Laurie,  the  enjoyment  of  the  literature  in  which 
those  characters  appear  will  be  accelerated.  The  painter's  interpre- 
tation has  its  message,  and  it  often  reveals  beauties  overlooked  in 
literature.  The  companion  art  of  painting  should  avail  much  in 
stimulating  aesthetic  appreciation  of  the  beauties  of  descriptive 
literature. 

The  specific  values  of  making  literature  appeal  as  a  reality, 
of  visual  impressions,  of  detailed  supplement,  and  of  aesthetic 
enjoyment,  render  pictures  an  invaluable  aid  in  vitalizing  the 
teaching  of  literature. 

n.      CLASSROOM  USE  OF  PICTtJSES 

How  should  pictures  be  used  in  the  classroom  in  order  to  obtain 
these  values?  The  sole  aim  or  principle  of  the  classroom  use  of 
pictures  is  to  obtain  a  reaction  on  the  part  of  the  pupils  that  insures 
a  vitalization  of  the  production  illustrated.  In  order  to  secure 
such  reaction  a  few  prerequisites  must  be  observed. 

1.  Interest  must  be  stimulated  in  the  production  illustrated  before 
the  illustration  is  considered. — ^A  pupil  whose  interest  has  not  been 
aroused  in  our  Puritan  forefathers  will  see  little  in  Boughton's 
fascinating  picture  of  "The  Return  of  the  Mayflower *'  to  engage 
his  attention.  But  a  few  introductory  words  will  enable  him  to 
enter  into  its  spirit  and  beauty.  The  eagerness  with  which  pupils 
revel  in  the  pictures  of  a  favorite  production,  as  Evangeline  or 
Enoch  Arden,  is  a  source  of  gratification  to  the  interested  teacher. 
Acquaintance  and  knowledge  must  precede  such  appreciation. 
The  teacher  should  be  assured  of  the  psychological  moment  before 
introducing  the  picture.    This  will  guarantee  a  class  reaction. 

2.  Pupils  must  be  given  time  to  see  the  picture  individually,  group 
aroimd  it  associated  ideas  gleaned  from  the  subject-matter,  and 
reach  a  feeling  of  completeness  that  comes  from  satisfying  curiosity 
and  personal  interest.  Pictures  must  not  merely  be  held  up  before 
the  class,  or  passed  hurriedly  among  them,  or  placed  somewhere 
for  students'  future  reference;  but  they  must  be  seen  individually  by 
the  pupOs  while  interest  is  at  its  height.  Only  at  this  time  and  by 
this  means  can  the  greatest  reaction  be  secured. 
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3.  While  the  pupils  are  thus  considering  the  picture,  the  teacher 
should  provohe  discussion  in  order  to  correct  wrong  ideas  or  reveal 
unobserved  points  and  beauties.  Skilful  questions  should  stimulate 
pupils  to  discover  in  the  picture  differences  from  and  likenesses  to 
the  original  in  the  literature. 

The  time  spent  in  these  stages  of  securing  a  reaction  will  be 
highly  compensated  for  by  the  permanency  of  the  impression  and 
by  the  heightened  interest  in  the  production. 

m.     SOURCES  OF  PICTDEE  SUPPLY 

Varied  and  easily  accessible  sources  of  pictures  make  it  possible 
for  every  teacher  to  obtaii^  an  extensive  collection  for  personal 
gratification  and  for  the  interest  and  enlightenment  of  his  pupils. 

1.  There  are  valuable  illustrations  in  most  of  our  texts — ^too  often 
neglected  or  ignored.  Yet  we  all  know  from  experience  and  obser- 
vation that  a  child  upon  opening  a  new  book  will  hurriedly  turn  its 
pages  to  find  its  pictures,  and  if  none  are  foimd,  the  child  in  dis^ 
appointment  will  lay  the  book  aside  as  "dry"  or  uninteresting. 
Elementary  readers  are  usuaUy  well  illustrated,  but  the  advanced 
ones  rarely  so.  One  of  our  otherwise  excellent  sets  of  adopted 
readers  is  laddng  in  this  respect.  It  has  not  a  single  picture. 
Texts  should  be  well  illustrated,  and  teachers  should  be  intent  upon 
utilizing  the  whole  teaching  power  of  the  illustrations. 

2.  The  most  fruitful  source  for  the  teacher  is  found  in  the  pictures 
of  newspapers,  magazines,  book  catalogues,  and  postcards. — A  large 
collection  should  be  made  from  these.  Only  a  few  days  ago  I 
found  in  a  newspaper  a  most  interesting  illustration  of  the  popular, 
but  fallacious,  idea  of  the  setting  of  "Coming  through  the  Rye," 
and  the  original,  correct  one  of  the  song.  The  popular  idea  is  that 
of  two  lovers  meeting  in  a  rye  field,  while  the  original  setting  is  that 
of  coming  throxigh  the  shallow  Rye  River.  These  pictures  were 
far  more  powerful  in  replacing  the  original  setting  than  many  words 
could  have  been.  Many  such  pictures  can  be  secured  by  the  alert 
teacher.  Moreover,  the  teacher  should  possess  scores  of  postcards 
illustrating  literary  scenes  and  places. 

3.  But  probably  the  most  effective  source — due  to  personal  interest 
views  of  literary  places  taken  by  the  teacher  himself. — ^His  fresh- 
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ness  of  enthusiasm  is  then  communicated  to  the  pupils,  and  the 
picture  becomes  a  living  reality.  All  teachers  of  literature  who 
have  the  opportunity  should  take  their  own  views  of  literary  places. 

4.  Illustrated  editions  of  literature  studied  in  schools  are  numerous 
and  should  be  possessed  by  the  teacher. — ^They  are  worth  far  more 
than  the  outlay. 

5.  Regular  sets  of  pictures  are  furnished  by  companies. — ^In  addi- 
tion to  prints  these  coiisist  of  stereopticon  views  and  lantern  slides. 
Both  are  very  helpful.  But  the  most  effective  of  this  class  is  the 
motion  picture.  One  hour  spent  by  the  teacher  and  dass  in  wit- 
nessing Rip  Van  Winkle  will  mean  more  than  many  hours  of  dass 
study.  Motion  pictures  are  beginning  to  make  their  appearance 
in  the  schools  and  are  powerful  agendes  in  teaching  literature,  as 
well  as  other  subjects. 

6.  Another  source  of  illustration  thai  should  not  be  neglected  is 
thai  of  the  pupils  themselves, — ^Pupils  are  highly  interested  in  their 
own  drawings  and  paintings  and  are  interested  in  those  of  their 
classmates.  They  may  thus  be  trained  to  see  the  defidendes  and 
merits  of  illustrations.  The  teacher  should  take  a  personal  interest 
in  these  and  request  copies  for  preservation  and  future  reference. 

A  teacher  who  gathers  an  extensive  collection  from  these  sources 
will  find  his  own  interest  in  literature  deepened  and  enriched. 
How  much  greater  will  be  the  pupils'  increase  of  interest!  Litera- 
ture will  then  be  a  reality,  and,  being  so,  it  wfll  bring  richness, 
pleasure,  and  inspiration  to  the  lives  of  the  pupils. 
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The  purpose  of  this  article  is  not  to  suggest  a  prescribed  reading- 
course,  but  to  show  how  one  school  is  encouraging  its  pupils  to  read 
more  and  better  books  by  giving  credit  for  work  done  outside  of 
class  requirements.  In  view  of  the  fact  that  students  here  have 
been  inclined  to  scatter  their  work  and  to  elect  semester  subjects,  the 
number  of  credits  reqtured  for  graduation  has  been  raised  to  17,  or 
85  hours.  This  allows  credit  to  be  given  for  outside  music,  athletics, 
dramatics,  military  drill,  etc.,  to  a  maximum  of  2  credits  or  10 
hours.  In  order  to  make  it  possible  for  those  who  have  no  interest 
in  any  of  the  above-mentioned  activities  to  make  the  added  5  hours, 
an  ''Outside  Reading"  course  has  been  opened  under  the  direction 
of  the  English  department. 

The  head  of  the  department  asked  teachers  of  other  subjects 
to  suggest  books  from  their  departments,  and  thus  he  secured  a 
varied  list  from  which  he  reqtured  each  pupil  to  select  a  certain 
nimiber.  The  total  list  contained  about  three  himdred  books, 
nearly  one-third  of  which  were  on  special  subjects  which  would  not 
interest  those  outside  that  particular  department,  as  for  instance 
books  on  pedagogy,  books  for  the  students  taking  the  normal  course 
and  for  those  studying  domestic  arts.  Care  also  had  to  be  taken  to 
see  that  no  book  was  given  if  it  came  under  the  required  reading- 
list  for  a  regular  English  class.  The  students  were  allowed  to  offer 
books  not  on  the  list,  but  not  many  did  so.  A  maximimi  of  one 
hour  per  semester  is  allowed  in  credit  and  for  this  the  student  must 
read  from  four  to  seven  books,  according  to  the  nature  of  the 
material  he  selects.  Each  student  must  keep  a  notebook  ("  Reading 
Notes,"  published  by  Ginn  &  Co.)  and  at  the  end  of  the  semester 
will  make  an  oral  report. 

At  present  53  students,  or  about  9  per  cent  of  the  total  number 
in  the  school,  are  enrolled  in  ''Outside  Reading,"  the  total  number 
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of  books  to  be  read  numbering  354.  An  examination  of  these  titles 
shows  that  the  students  have  selected  far  better  literature  than  we 
might  expect  from  some  of  the  assertions  we  hear  about  the  reading 
habits  of  high-school  pupils.  It  was  thought  at  first  that  some  of 
the  books  were  selected  because  the  pupil  knew  the  story  and  felt 
that  it  would  be  easy  to  pass  the  test,  but  this  has  been  disproved 
and  we  are  confident  that  everyone,  with  possibly  two  exceptions, 
is  doing  conscientious  reading.  Table  I  shows  the  nineteen  most 
popular  books,  and  the  percentage  of  students  selecting  them. 

TABLE  I 
Nineteen  Most  Populae  Books 


Titles 

Number 
Sdectiag 

Percentage 
Sdecting 

I.  Huckleberry  Finn 

14 
14 
13 

X2 
XX 
XX 

xo 

xo 

9 

9 

1 

8 
8 
7 
7 
7 

43 
11 

2.  The  Iron  Woman 

^.  Tom  Sawver 

4.  The  Call  of  the  Wild 

36 

5.  Black  Rock 

24 
32 
30 

6.  Short  History  of  Oregon 

7.  Tx>ma  Poone 

8.  Last  of  the  Mohicans 

30 

0.  The  Little  Minister 

x8 

xo.  Kidnapped .  , 

x8 

XI.  Story  0;  a  Bad  Boy 

x6 

12.  Tom  Brown's  School  Days 

i^.  White  Fangs 

16 
x6 

14.  Robinson  Crusoe 

Xd 

15.  Captains  Courageous 

14 
14 

X3 
X3 

16.  House  of  the  Seven  Gables 

X7.  Tragedy  of  Mary  Stuart 

18.  The  Spy 

19.  The  Jungle  Book 

X2 

When  the  plan  was  announced  in  faculty  meeting  and  to  the 
student  body  one  of  the  reasons  given  for  the  introduction  of  the 
course  was  the  opportunity  it  alBForded  for  the  reading  of  vocational 
literature.  Students  were  advised  regarding  certain  books,  if 
they  were  in  doubt,  but  most  of  them  made  their  own  selections. 
Probably  most  of  them  chose  their  material  for  "pleasure,"  but 
Table  III  will  show  that  some  selected  for  both  "pleasure  and 
profit."  In  other  words,  the  vocational  books  are  being  read  to 
some  extent.  The  list  from  which  the.  students  chose  their  reading 
did  not  contain  as  many  vocational  books  as  was  intended,  partly 
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TABLE  n 

Total  Number  ov  Individual  Books,  Asxanged  accosdikg  to  the  Number  ov 

Times  Selected 


TiiMt 
Sdacted 

Atttkon 

TitlH 

I 

2 

11 

Clemena 
Ddand 

Huckleberry  Fuin 
The  Iron  Woman 

3 

14 

Oemens 

Tom  Sawyer 

4 

14 

London 

The  Call  of  the  Wild 

s 

13 

Connor 

Black  Rock 

6 

12 

Johnson 
Blackmore 

Short  ICstoiy  of  Oregon 

7 

II 

Loma  Doone 

8 

IX 

Cooper 

Last  of  the  Mohicans 

9 

10 

Barrie 

Uttk  Minister 

xo 

XO 

Stevenson 

Kidnapped 

II 

9 

London 

White  Fangs 
Story  of  a  Bad  Boy 

la 

9 

Aldrich 

13 

9 

Hughes 

Tom  Brown's  School  Days 

14 

8 

De  Poe 

Robinson  Crusoe 

15 

8 

Kipling 

16 

8 

Hawthorne 

House  of  the  Seven  Gables 

17 

Schiller 

Tragedy  of  Mary  Stuart 

18 

19 

Cooper 
Kipting 

The  Spy 

The  Jungle  Book 

ao 

Weaver 

Vocations  for  Girls 

21 

V.  V.'s  Eyes 

22 

Wcscott 

David  Harum 

23 

Kipling 

The  Light  That  Failed 

24 

Dinsmore 

Teaching  a  District  School 

25 

Bunyan 

Pilgrim's  Progress 

26 

Earle 

^  Chad  Life  m  Colonial  Days 

27 

Black 

Princess  of  Thule 

28 

Andn 

Promised  Land 

29 

Wiggins 

Rebecca  of  Sunnybrook  Farm 

30 

Dickens 

Oliver  Twist 

31 

Anderson 

Arabian  Nishts 
Bob,  Son  of  Battle 

32 

OUivant 

33 

3 

Wise 

Recollections  of  Thirteen  Presidents 

34 

3 

Berry 

Problems  of  the  Elementary  School 

35 

3 

Custer 

Boots  and  Saddles 

36 

3 

Dickens 

Tale  of  Two  Qdes 

37 

3 

Hugo 

Ninety-Three 

38 

39 

3 
3 

Eggieston  and  Bruere 
Parkman 

Work  of  the  Rural  School 
Oregon  Trail 

40 

3 

Rowe 

Romance  of  Irish  History 

41 

2 

Irving 

Knickerbocker's  Hbtory  of  New  York 

42 

2 

Bronte 

Jane  Eyre 

Wood  Carver  of  Xympus 

43 

2 

WaUer 

44 

2 

Hawthorne 

Marble  Faun 

45 

2 

Shinn 

Biography  of  a  Baby 

46 

2 

Lytton 
Thwaitcs 

Last  Days  of  Pompeii 

47 

2 

How  George  Rogers  Chirk  Won  the 

North  West 
Colonel  Carter  of  Cartersville 

48 

2 

Smith 

49 

2 

Eggieston 

A  Rebel's  Recollection 
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Tim« 
Sckcted 

Anthore 

Titles 

50 

2 

Bairie 

Peter  and  Wendy 

SI 

Dressier 
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Twenty-six  students,  or  50  per  cent  of  the  number,  are  reading 
along  this  line,  and  of  the  12  books  selected  eight  are  in  the  field  of 
education.  The  pupils  reading  the  latter  belong  to  the  normal 
training  classes  and  are  preparing  to  teach  in  rural  schools. 

Another  year  will  see  the  work  greatly  extended,  with  the  voca- 
tional aspect  uppermost.  It  is  hoped  that  we  may  be  able  to  intro- 
duce pictures  showing  conditions  in  various  occupations  and  to 
secure  vocational  lectures.  It  will  doubtless  be  foimd  necessary 
to  have  more  supervision  of  the  work  and  to  give  everyone  two  or 
more  individual  conferences  before  the  course  is  completed. 
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GEORGE  K.  PATTEE 
Westminster  College,  Wilmington,  Pennsylvania 


If  the  teaching  of  Freshman  rhetoric  in  American  colleges  and 
universities  may  properly  be  said  to  be  in  a  state  of  transition  and 
experimentation,  then  the  teaching  of  advanced  rhetoric  can  be 
characterized  as  in  a  condition  only  little  short  of  chaotic.  It  is 
generaUy  admitted  that  college  students  other  than  Freshmen  do 
need  instruction  in  how  to  use  the  English  language,  but  just  what 
the  nature  of  such  advanced  composition  courses  should  be  is  a 
problem  that  has  not  yet  met  with  any  entirely  satisfactory  solution. 
In  many  institutions  advanced  composition  courses  have  consisted 
of  '*  essay  writing,"  "  the  short-story,"  "  the  forensic,"  "journalism." 
The  general  trend  at  present  seems  to  be  more  and  more  toward 
"expository  writing,"  but  if  there  are  any  broad,  fimdamental 
principles  that  should  govern  the  teaching  of  advanced,  non- 
technical courses,  they  are  not  in  evidence.  Each  teacher  of 
advanced  rhetoric  is  to  a  large  extent  blazing  out  a  path  for  himself 
— and  sometimes  the  path  is  both  narrow  and  purposeless. 

Unless  some  genius  arises  and  points  out  at  a  single  stroke  the 
most  effective  way  to  teach  students  how  to  use  their  mother 
tongue,  this  desired  end  can  be  reached  only  by  slow  and  halting 
experiment,  only  by  a  careful  comparison  and  correlation  of  the 
methods  attempted  in  himdreds  of  classrooms  during  a  long  period 
of  time.  For  this  reason  the  following  brief  account  of  a  somewhat 
imusual  procedure,  carried  on  in  a  college  which  I  shall  not 
mention,  may  be  of  value. 

The  particular  course  in  which  we  conducted  our  experiments 
was  Rhetoric  3,  advanced  composition,  required  of  all  Sophomores. 
At  the  first  meeting  of  the  English  department  in  the  fall,  the  head 
of  the  department  annoimced  that  from  a  careful  survey  of  many 
Sophomore  classes  he  was  convinced  that  they  contained  a  very 
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small  percentage  of  Addisons,  Ruskins,  and  Stevensons.  Accord- 
ingly he  had  decided  that  for  one  year  at  least  the  department 
should  cease  attempting  to  teach  Sophomores  to  imitate  writers 
of  the  classical  school.  The  course  for  that  year,  he  said,  was  to 
be  essentially  practical;  it  must  teach  the  students,  just  as  far  as 
possible,  the  kind  of  writing  that  they  would  be  most  likely  to  do 
after  leaving  college.  Incidentally,  he  hoped  that  the  course  in 
itself  could  be  made  interesting. 

I  do  not  mean  to  say  that  these  objects  were  wholly  or  to  any 
noteworthy  extent  accomplished;  but  after  we  once  got  started 
we  did  arouse  more  interest  than  we  had  ever  aroused  before,  and  we 
believe  that  we  taught  something  really  useful. 

Getting  started  was  the  great  difficulty.  We  were  so  tied  down 
to  textbooks,  to  classical  models,  and  to  precedent  that  we  could 
scarcely  see  beyond  the  limits  of  the  classroom.  The  first  ray  of 
light  came  to  us  at  a  faculty  meeting.  When  the  president  an- 
nounced that  he  was  writing  a  report  which  he  believed  would  give 
the  alumni  a  comprehensive  view  of  the  work  of  the  college  and 
impress  upon  them  very  forcefully  the  need  of  a  greater  endowment, 
the  junior  member  of  the  department  had  an  inspiration:  Why 
not  let  the  students  in  Rhetoric  3  work  up  such  a  report  ? 

That  is  just  what  we  did.  The  Sophomores  took  hold  of  the 
work  eagerly.  Conmiittees  appointed  by  the  students  secured 
alumni  reports  from  other  institutions,  and  laid  them  before  the 
class  sections  for  examination,  criticism,  and,  to  some  extent, 
imitation.  Other  committees  interviewed  the  various  college 
officers  and  secured  the  necessary  statistics  concerning  enrolment, 
income,  expenditures,  and  such  matters.  Still  other  conmiittees 
contributed  information  and  ideas  about  the  activities  and  possi- 
bilities of  all  the  departments  of  the  college.  This  material — ^and 
there  was  an  enormous  quantity  of  it — ^was  freely  discussed  in 
class,  and  every  student  was  encouraged  to  have  an  opinion  of  his 
own  regarding  the  worth  of  each  idea,  provided  only  that  it  was 
based  on  reason. 

After  throwing  away  the  matter  that  was  indisputably  irrelevant 
or  imimportant,  we  took  up  the  question  of  arrangement.  Here, 
too,  were  many  differences  of  opinion,  but  we  did  without  difficulty 
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discover  that  certain  methods  of  arrangement  were  coherent,  while 
other  methods  were  iUogical.  In  fact,  unity,  coherence,  proportion, 
and  emphasis  were  all  applied,  though  we  did  not  alwa}rs  mention 
these  principles  by  name. 

Finally,  after  each  step  had  been  discussed  thoroughly  and  a 
careful  outline  of  the  whole  work  had  been  constructed,  came  the 
writing  of  the  finished  report.  The  students  were  at  this  point 
keyed  up  to  do  their  best  work  by  the  knowledge  that  the  ten 
reports  which  seemed  most  satisfactory  to  the  department  would 
be  turned  over  to  the  president  for  examination.  It  may  be  inter- 
esting to  know  that  the  president  praised  these  ten  reports  highly 
and  made  use  of  one  of  them  after  changing  only  three  statements. 

The  influence  exerted  on  the  class  by  this  piece  of  composition 
was  great.  Each  man  felt  that  he  had  been  doing  something  worth 
while,  something  not  purely  academic.  He  could  see  the  usefulness 
of  the  task  and  realize  that  it  was  practical.  He  was  writing  be- 
cause he  had  ideas  to  express,  and  he  had  an  object  in  expressing 
them  well.  He  did  not  feel  that  he  was  merely  juggling  with  words ; 
he  was  weighing  ideas  in  the  light  of  his  best  judgment  and  expres- 
sing them  so  that  they  would  appeal  to  the  men  whose  names 
appeared  in  the  alumni  directory.  English  composition  had 
actually  become  interesting. 

Our  second  innovation  was  an  outgrowth  of  the  first.  The 
printing  and  circulation  of  the  alumni  report  created  in  the  students 
a  desire  to  see  their  work  in  print.  "Now  that  we  have  aroused 
their  interest  we  must  hold  it,"  the  head  announced  emphatically. 
"If  the  hope  of  getting  their  writing  into  print  will  serve  as  a 
stimulus,  then  our  duty  is  obvious." 

Yes,  our  duty  was  plain  enough,  but  for  a  long  time  nothing  else 
was  plain.  What  could  the  boys  write  that  any  editor  would 
publish  ?  Local  items  about  athletic  and  social  affairs  would  not 
do  for  two  reasons:  such  work  would  afford  little  practice  in  com- 
position, and  in  addition  the  reportorial  field  was  abready  covered. 

For  several  weeks  we  groped  in  the  dark,  but  at  length  we 
discovered  that  many  papers  in  the  large  towns  and  small  cities 
were  willing  to  publish,  each  week,  one-column  articles  of  an  educa- 
tional or  semi-scientific  nature.   These  papers  wanted  nothing  from 
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us  commonly  called  college  news — ^nothing  about  football  scores,  or 
class  scraps,  or  rah-rah  celebrations.  They  were  eager,  however, 
for  popular  expositions  of  such  matters  as  agricultural  and  engineer- 
ing experiments,  sdentific  management  as  applied  to  the  farm  and 
the  workshop,  discoveries  of  all  sorts,  methods  for  preventing 
accidents,  and  new  and  improved  methods  for  doing  all  kinds 
of  work. 

Since  many  of  the  students  in  this  college  were  enrolled  in 
technical  courses,  they  had  little  difficulty  in  obtaining  material 
for  compositions  of  this  kind;  in  fact,  they  most  frequently  wrote 
about  some  subject  that  they  had  already  investigated  in  other 
classes.  Several  of  the  subjects  used  by  the  students  in  the  agri- 
cultural course  were  "How  to  Prune  Fruit  Trees,"  "Balanced 
Rations  for  Dairy  Herds,"  "The  Work  of  the  County  Agent." 
One  student  in  the  engineering  course  discussed  the  relative  merits 
of  dust  preventives;  he  had  himself  seen  the  four  strips  of  road 
fronting  the  campus  treated  respectively  with  tar,  emulsion,  oil, 
and  water,  and  he  showed  in  his  article  which  method  was  the 
cheapest  and  which  the  most  satisfactory.  Some  very  successful 
subjects  used  by  students  in  the  classical  course,  the  material  for 
which  they  had  derived  largely  from  their  collateral  reading  in 
literature,  history,  economics,  and  allied  subjects,  were  "Methods 
of  Finding  Lost  Heirs,"  "The  Origin  of  Proper  Names,"  "The 

Settlement  of County,"  "Interesting  Facts  about  the  State 

Constitution,"  Three  typical  subjects  chosen  by  students  in  the 
mining  course  were  "Miners'  Superstitions,"  "The  Relation 
between  Dust  and  Explosions  in  Mines,"  and  "Safety  Lamps." 

One  Sophomore  who  was,  strictly  speaking,  taking  no  course 
at  all  unless  it  was  the  athletic  course,  presented  a  problem  which 
seemed  unsolvable  imtil  he  at  length  suggested  that  he  might  be 
able  to  treat  the  football  situation  in  the  state  in  much  the  same 
manner  that  Christie  Mathewson's  popular  articles  were  treating 
baseball;  his  aim,  he  said,  would  be  not  to  write  news,  but  to 
discuss  the  methods  of  the  various  coaches,  captains,  and  graduate 
managers,  compare  present  systems  with  former  ones,  call  attention 
to  celebrated  players  both  past  and  present,  and  inject  a  plentiful 
spice  of  anecdote  about  all  concerned.    He  was  told  to  go  ahead, 
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and  much  to  everyone's  surprise  his  writing  was  from  a  pecuniary 
point  of  view  the  most  successful  newspaper  work  done  that  year. 
Yes,  many  of  dur  articles  were  actually  sold,  some  at  the  rate  of  a 
dollar  a  colunm. 

The  taste  of  money,  even  in  small  amounts,  was  very  agreeable, 
and  Rhetoric  3,  instead  of  being  one  of  the  most  hated  courses  in 
college,  soon  became  one  of  the  most  popular.  The  students 
themselves  began  to  offer  suggestions  for  work  that  they  thought 
would  sell.  We  tried  advatisements,  editorials  for  the  metro- 
politan dailies,  jokes,  funny  stories,  and  feature  articles  for  Sunday 
supplements.  Not  all  that  was  written  was  published — ^far  from 
it — but  enough  got  into  print  to  keep  the  students  interested  and 
to  urge  them  on  to  do  their  best  work. 

Many  subjects  came  up  in  a  most  unexpected  manner.  One 
day  the  humorist  of  the  Sophomore  class  annoimced  that  he  had 
received  replies  in  answer  to  an  advertisement  offering  sermons 
and  religious  addresses  for  sale.  At  first  the  department  was 
inclined  to  be  indignant,  but  when  several  serious-minded  workers 
in  the  Y.M.C.A.  indicated  their  eagerness  to  fill  this  demand,  they 
were  given  permission.  As  a  result,  eleven  addresses  were  written, 
and  six  of  them  were  sold  on  terms  satisfactory  to  the  writers.  It 
is  needless  to  say  that  the  names  of  the  purchasers  were  kept  a 
carefully  guarded  secret. 

Another  subject  of  more  than  passing  interest  was  suggested 
by  the  Anti-Cigarette  Society.  This  organization  was  offering  the 
students  of  all  the  colleges  in  the  state  a  money  prize  for  the  best 
essay  of  a  thousand  words  dealing  with  the  evils  of  cigarette 
smoking.  According  to  the  law  of  opposites  so  noticeable  in  col- 
leges, this  subject  appealed  especially  to  the  habitual  users  of 
tobacco.  In  fact,  the  most  notorious  "cigarette  fiend"  of  the  class 
did  the  best  piece  of  work.  A  short  time  before,  a  tobacco  company 
had  given  a  motorcycle  to  the  student  who  had  been  voted  the  most 
popular  man  in  the  college,  the  votes  being  cigarette  coupons. 
The  "fiend"  of  whom  I  have  spoken  constructed  his  essay  aroimd 
this  incident.  He  called  attention  to  the  nimiber  of  votes  cast  and 
the  number  of  cigarettes  they  represented.  He  emphasized  his 
statement  by  estimating  how  many  years  it  would  have  taken  the 
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winner  of  the  motorcycle  to  smoke  all  these  cigarettes  by  himself, 
and  how  many  men  would  be  required  to  smoke  such  an  enormous 
number  in  a  single  day.  Then  he  annoimced  the  results  of  a  few 
laboratory  experiments  that  he  had  performed.  Among  other 
things  he  estimated  the  amount  of  nicotine  the  cigarettes  contained, 
and,  after  discussing  the  virulence  of  nicotine  as  a  poison,  showed 
how  many  men  this  amount  would  have  killed  outright  if  it  had 
been  administered  in  larger  doses — and  so  on  to  the  extent  of  a 
thousand  words.  Evidently  this  composition  was  considered  to 
be  of  some  worth,  for  it  received  the  prize. 

The  largest  single  piece  of  work  that  we  attempted  came  to  us 
through  an  instructor  in  civil  engineering.  He  had  been  surveying 
house  lots  in  the  outskirts  of  the  dty  where  a  new  residence  dis- 
trict, known  as  the  Sunshine  Extension,  was  being  laid  out,  and 
he  suggested  that  the  English  department  write  the  prospectus 
which  the  company  intended  to  distribute.  The  idea  attracted 
both  department  and  students.  Although  the  president  of  the 
company  was  skeptical  as  to  our  ability  to  satisfy  him,  he  readily 
promised  to  give  us  all  the  data  required,  and  in  addition  he  agreed 
to  pay  us  a  modest  sum  for  our  work  if  by  any  chance  it  should 
please  him. 

We  handled  this  matter  in  much  the  same  way  that  we  had 
previously  handled  the  alunmi  report.  First,  modeb  were  secured 
and  criticized;  then  the  students,  who  were  for  the  most  part 
prospective  engineers,  or  farmers,  or  architects,  or  landscape 
gardeners,  visited  the  groimd  and  examined  its  possibilities.  They 
looked  for  desirable  features — and  they  fotmd  them.  I'll  guarantee 
that  the  promoters  themselves  never  dreamed  of  half  the  good 
points  about  Sunshine  Extension  until  they  read  the  prospectus 
that  we  submitted  to  them.  At  any  rate  they  accepted  our  work 
and  professed  to  be  satisfied  with  it. 

The  prospectus  brought  the  course  to  a  close.  From  the  stand- 
point of  the  teacher  the  semester's  work  had  been  difficult  but 
satisfying.  It  had  been  difficult  because  many  types  of  composition 
had  been  taught,  and  each  kind  had  first  to  be  studied  and  then 
explained  to  the  class  without  the  aid  of  a  textbook.  Moreover, 
the  task  of  criticism  had  been  enonnous;  practically  every  piece 
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of  writing  that  was  published  had  to  be  corrected  and  rewritten 
time  and  again.  Had  not  the  classes  been  small  and  the  scheduled 
hours  of  the  instructors  few,  this  kind  of  teaching  would  have  been 
impossible.  Also,  since  manuscripts  must  always  be  sent  to  a 
publisher  in  typewritten  form,  the  department  stenographer  had 
been  indispensable.  The  work  had  been  satisfying  because  each 
instructor  felt  that  he  was  actually  teaching  more  about  English 
composition  than  he  had  ever  taught  before. 

The  objection  may  be  raised  that  all  this  was  not  literary  work. 
Certainly  it  was  not.  Nor  had  the  compositions  of  previous  years 
been  literary  work.  The  fact  is  that  writing  with  a  literary  flavor 
is  very,  very  seldom  produced  in  Sophomore  classes.  There  was 
nothing  about  the  course,  however,  to  clip  the  wings  of  genius; 
there  was  no  letting  down  of  the  bars  to  admit  slangy  diction  or 
slipshod  expression.  Perfection  of  form  and  detail  was  sought  as 
diligently  as  ever. 

The  main  point  is  that  the  course  was  practical.  It  taught  the 
student  something  about  the  kind  of  writing  that  he  is  lik.ely  to 
wish  to  do  after  graduation.  It  encouraged  him,  crudely  perhaps, 
but  nevertheless  to  a  greater  extent  than  any  other  course  we  had 
ever  given,  to  think,  to  investigate,  to  express  himself;  and  because 
it  did  these  things  we  believe  that  the  course  was  a  success. 
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LOUISE  SPILMAN 
Madiflonville  High  School,  Cindnnad,  Ohio 


In  the  agitation  that  is  taking  place  with  reference  to  the  teach- 
ing of  English,  composition  seems  to  occupy  the  storm  center. 
Dr.  Judd  in  his  discussion  of  it  becomes  a  veritable  cyclone — or 
perhaps  the  better  word  would  be  undertaker.  In  that  burial 
groimd  he  speaks  of,  he  has  carefully  laid  away  in  their  little  graves 
not  only  the  children's  human  interests,  but  the  English  teacher 
as  well,  and  stamped  down  the  dirt.  ''There!"  said  the  innkeeper 
when  he  had  himg  the  devil. 

But  with  women  constituting  so  overwhelming  a  majority  of 
the  teachers  of  English  in  the  high  school,  Dr.  Judd  surely  did  not 
expect  to  have  the  last  word.  We  do  not  think  that  English  com- 
position is  in  the  hopelessly  bad  way  in  which  Dr.  Judd  represents 
it  to  be.  We  maintain  that  it  is  entirely  possible,  not  only  to 
develop  reasonable  correctness  of  expression  in  the  children,  but 
to  make  them  eager  searchers  after  the  true  and  the  beautiful,  and 
we  shall  attempt  to  prove  it. 

Let  us  first  state  definitely  what  the  problem  of  the  high-school 
teacher  of  composition  is.  Constant  repetition  of  the  conditions 
with  which  she  has  to  contend  has  made  it  almost  imnecessary  to 
state  that  the  chief  difficulties  are  two.  The  majority  of  the  pupils 
enter  the  first  year  of  high  school,  not  ignorant  of  what  constitutes 
good  usage  in  writing,  but  indifferent;  they  seem  to  lack  any  ideas 
worth  expressing.  The  problem  is  to  break  down  this  indifference 
to  good  usage,  and  to  reach  the  store  of  childish  ideas  that  lie  back 
of  the  apparently  blank  consciousness  of  the  average  child.  That 
this  can  be  done  by  basing  the  compositions  in  the  first  two  years 
on  personal  experience  developed  by  means  of  specific  detail  is  the 
text  of  this  paper. 
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In  the  very  beginning  it  is  necessary  to  differ  from  those  who 
consider  exposition  the  only  practical  form  of  composition,  and 
who  see  in  description  and  narration  only  a  means  to  increase  the 
appreciation  of  literature,  or  an  over-ambitious  attempt  to  train 
for  a  literary  career  the  few  at  the  expense  of  the  many.  If  narra- 
tion and  description  had  no  other  value,  this  attitude  would  be 
justifiable,  but  their  function  is  of  far  greater  importance  than  this. 
The  first  step  in  the  high-school  course  must  be  to  get  at  the  ideas 
of  the  children  and  bring  them  to  the  surface.  This  can  be  done 
satisfactorily  only  by  basing  the  compositions  on  personal  experi- 
ence in  the  form  of  narration  and  description.  This  does  not  mean 
narration  and  description  technically  developed  with  an  eye  to  the 
production  of  literary  masterpieces.  It  does  mean  that  the  com- 
positions for  the  first  two  years  should  be  a  record  of  sense  impres- 
sions, and  not  of  the  results  of  such  mental  processes  as  analysis 
or  generalization.  In  other  words,  narration  and  description  are 
not  an  end  in  themselves  but  a  means  of  arousing  the  children,  by 
developing,  their  observation,  to  feel  a  conscious  pleasure  in  what 
they  see  and  hear  and  feel  in  the  world  around  them. 

As  the  initial  step  in  justifying  this  position,  it  is  necessary  to 
make  clear  exactly  what  is  meant  by  the  terms  "narration"  and 
"description."  Simple  narration  is  the  form  of  discourse  the  pur- 
pose of  which  is  to  present  the  sequence  of  events.  Simple  descrip- 
tion is  the  form  of  discourse  the  purpose  of  which,  as  we  intend  to 
narrow  down  the  term,  is  to  present  a  picture.  Narration,  however, 
is  often  piresented  as  a  series  of  pictures;  description  often  contains 
a  great  deal  of  action.  The  only  distinction  it  is  possible  to  make 
between  the  two  is  that  in  the  one  the  interest  lies  in  the  course  of 
events,  in  the  other  in  the  picture  presented.  The  source  of  the 
two  is  identical.  Broadly  speaking,  the  only  mental  process  neces- 
sary to  produce  narration  and  description  is  to  receive  sense  im- 
pressions and  reproduce  them.  You  look  at  the  scene,  object,  or 
incident,  and  reproduce  what  you  see  and  hear.  The  process 
partakes  of  the  nature  of  the  equation,  1  =  1. 

Between  narration  and  description  on  the  one  hand,  however, 
and  exposition  and  argumentation  on  the  other,  there  is  a  sharp 
distinction.    The  terms  exposition  and  argumentation  are  applied 
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to  those  forms  of  discourse  which  are  records  of  generalizations 
and  conclusions.  This  means  a  less  simple  mental  process  than  is 
involved  in  description  and  narration,  for  it  requires  one  more  step. 
Broadly  speaking  again,  we  first  receive  mentally  our  sense  impres- 
sions and  then  come  to  conclusions  concerning  them.  What  we 
express  is  no  longer  our  impressions  but  our  conclusions.  This 
makes  necessary  not  only  clear  seeing  but  dear  thinking.  Our 
equation  becomes  1+3,  or  1-5-3,  or  1X3,  =4  or  \  or  3,  according 
to  the  way  in  which  3  enters  into  the  calculation.  In  other  words, 
narration,  description,  exposition,  and  argumentation  are  both 
forms  of  discourse  and  modes  of  thought. 

It  is  this  distinction  between  the  mental  processes  involved  that 
is  the  psychological  basis  for  the  teaching  of  narration  and  descrip- 
tion in  the  first  two  years  of  high  school.  The  children  are  still  at 
the  narrative-descriptive  stage  of  their  mental  development.  His- 
tory substantiates  this.  It  is  iUustrated  in  the  history  of  every 
nation  that  has  a  literature  in  the  successive  steps  by  which  that 
literature  developed.  Early  stages  of  literature  have  alwasrs  been 
narrative.  The  great  epics  belong  to  the  childhood  of  the  nations 
that  produced  them.  No  expository  prose  has  developed  that  is 
interesting  otherwise  than  historically  till  a  nation  has  reached 
maturity. 

Experiment  offers  additional  proof.  It  shows  that  the  children, 
if  they  are  given  an  opportunity  to  choose,  prefer  narration  and 
description.  In  the  English  Journal  for  January,  1913,  Mr.  James 
H.  Harris,  superintendent  of  schools  at  Dubuque,  Iowa,  gives  an 
accoimt  of  a  very  interesting  experiment  along  these  lines.  The 
article  is  entitled,  "An  Inquiry  into  the  Compositional  Interests 
of  Pupils  in  the  Seventh  and  Eighth  Grades."  The  fact  that  the 
experiment  did  not  deal  with  high-school  pupils  does  not  lessen  the 
value  of  its  application  in  this  connection,  for  it  is  hardly  necessary 
to  state  that  the  children  of  the  first  two  years  of  high  school  are 
far  more  like  the  seventh-  and  eighth-grade  children  in  their  inter- 
ests, point  of  view,  and  mental  processes  than  they  are  like  the 
children  of  the  eleventh  and  twelfth  grades.  Mr.  Harris'  experiment 
showed  that  the  order  of  choice  was  as  follows:  (i)  narrative; 
(2)  descriptive;  (3)  reasoning;  (4)  explanatory.    In  his  own  words. 
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''The  demonstration  that  narrative  and  descriptive  topics  are 
largely  preferred  was  conclusive." 

All  this  only  substantiates  experience.  It  seems  to  explain  very 
completely  why  so  much  of  the  composition  seems  to  offer  insur- 
moimtable  difficulties.  We  all  know  that  when  the  compositions 
take  the  form  of  exposition  in  the  first  two  years,  the  results 
are  never  satisfactory.  There  is  lacking  the  active  and  sponta- 
neous interest  that  is  the  breath  of  life  to  composition.  My 
own  experience  has  been  that  the  teaching  of  narration  and 
description  produces  an  ever-widening  horizon  of  interest  and 
pleasure. 

Determining  the  form  that  composition  shall  take,  however, 
only  clears  the  ground  for  a  beginning,  for  the  secret  of  teaching 
narration  and  description  is  to  develop  them  by  means  of  specific 
detail.  That  is,  the  compositions  are  to  contain  no  vague  con- 
clusions or  glittering  generalities,  but  the  details  of  what  the 
children  actually  saw,  or  heard,  or  felt,  that  led  to  the  conclu- 
sions or  justified  the  generalities.  The  practical  value  of  this  is 
that  it  gives  the  children  command  of  an  ahnost  imlimited 
amoimt  of  material.  Instead  of  a  single  imsatisfactoiy  simmiary 
sentence,  they  write  half  a  page  or  a  page  of  detail.  How  important 
it  is  that  this  should  be  possible,  every  teacher  of  composition 
knows. 

The  next  step  forward  comes  when  the  children  learn  that  the 
use  of  specific  detail  gives  them  an  infallible  means,  easily  handled, 
of  arousing  and  holding  the  interest  of  their  audience.  They  come 
to  understand  from  their  own  experience  that  what  lies  back 
of  the  use  of  specific  detail  is  the  fact  that  it  makes  their  readers 
or  listeners  see  a  mental  picture  and  that  the  direct  result  of 
this  is  to  arouse  immediate  interest.  There  is  now  established 
for  the  children  the  motive  of  an  interested  appreciative 
audience  and  this  is  the  greatest  stimulus  there  is  for  composition 
writing. 

The  third  value  of  specific  detail  is  the  fact  that  when  the  chil- 
dren have  learned  its  full  significance,  their  powers  of  observation 
begin  to  grow  by  leaps  and  boimds.  They  begin  to  see  what  they 
never  saw  before,  to  hear  what  they  never  heard  before,  to  feel 
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what  they  never  felt  before.  They  develop  a  conscious  pleasure  in 
the  world  around  them  that  deepens  and  intensifies  with  the  very 
fact  of  its  existence.  When  the  children  have  reached  this  point, 
there  are  no  difficulties  left  worth  the  name.  They  have  disappeared 
over  night.  One  of  the  most  interesting  and  most  astoimding  facts 
connected  with  the  teaching  of  composition  is  this  strange  truth, 
that  while  accuracy  of  expression  can  never  be  attained  if  the  aim 
is  directly  for  it,  it  suddenly  appears  as  a  by-product  in  the  realiza- 
tion of  some  broader  purpose. 

However,  important  as  all  this  is,  nothing  is  so  important  as 
the  fact  that  the  children  learn  to  appreciate  sincerity.  They 
learn  that  the  great  essential  is  to  tell  the  truth.  They  are  quick 
to  recognize  and  appreciate  a  really  truthful  presentation  of  a 
familiar  experience,  and  hand  in  hand  with  this  comes  an  under- 
standing of  the  futility  of  insincerity  and  make-believe.  The 
compositions  in  which  they  take  the  most  enthusiastic  interest 
are  the  successful  presentations  of  the  commonplace  everyday 
experiences  that  are  familiar  to  all.  Among  the  compositions 
reproduced  below,  none  was  received  with  more  surprised  delight 
than  was  ''Doc  and  the  Farmer  Boy,"  which  described  a  situation 
familiar  to  all,  even  in  some  cases  from  direct  participation.  I  am 
sure  that  it  is  not  claiming  too  much  to  say  that  that  little  com- 
position gives  a  dignity  and  feeling  to  the  occupation  of  ploughing 
that  is  realized  by  everyone  who  reads  it,  or  hears  it  read.  In  the 
words  of  Mr.  Chubb,  and  I  wish  I  had  said  them  first,  "Work  in 
description  or  narration  involves  much  more  than  mere  observance 
of  the  rules  of  grammar  and  rhetorical  construction:  it  is  at  once  a 
training  of  the  eye  to  see,  the  mind  to  discriminate  its  objects  and 
impressions,  the  heart  to  report  its  feelings  of  beauty  and  delight, 
the  conscience  and  memoiy  to  be  true  to  fact." 

The  group  of  compositions  offered  below  in  illustration  is  not 
comprehensive.  Space  has  limited  the  choice.  They  are  typical 
examples,  however,  of  childish  effort,  not  to  produce  a  literary 
masterpiece,  nor  a  series  of  faultless  sentences,  but  to  reproduce  the 
truth.  They  have  been  printed  as  they  were  written,  with  faulty 
spelling,  punctuation,  and  awkward  wording.  I  sincerely  hope 
that  others  will  find  them  interesting. 
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First  Year.   Narration 

One  of  the  early  assignments  solely  for  the  purpose  of  developing  specific 
detail.  Choice  of  subject:  (i)  The  milkman  brought  in  the  milk.  (2)  The 
grocery  boy  brought  in  the  groceries;  or  any  kindred  topic.  All  K>ecial  inci- 
dents barred  to  center  the  interest  in  the  commonplaceness  of  the  happening. 

THE  CONDUCTOR 

As  the  car  stopped,  with  the  hiss  of  the  air-brake,  the  conductor  leaned  out, 
with  his  left  hand  on  the  bell-rope,  and  helped  a  lady  to  mount  the  steps  with 
his  right.  After  he  had  jerked  the  bell-rope,  he  slowly  foUowed  the  lady  into 
the  car.  She  was  engaged  in  conversation  with  a  friend  and  did  not  notice  him 
approaching.  He  said,  "Fare  please,"  in  a  polite  tone;  the  lady  looked  up, 
said,  "Oh!"  and  b^gan  fumbling  in  her  purse.  The  conductor,  his  hand  grasping 
a  strap,  gazed  obligingly  out  of  a  window.  The  lady,  having  foimd  a  dollar, 
handed  it  to  him  and  murmured,  "2kK>-£den-Avondale,  please."  The  con- 
ductor began  dealing  out  change  from  his  money-belt.  He  handed  her  the 
ninety-five  cents  and  asked  the  name  of  the  transfer,  which  he  punched  carefully 
in  three  places.  The  little  bits  of  paper  from  the  punch  fluttered  down  on  the 
lady's  dress.  She  gave  her  dress  three  consecutive  brushes,  indignantly.  The 
conductor,  meantime,  had  sauntered  out  on  the  platform,  after  he  had  rung  up 
the  fare,  and,  leaning  back,  he  adjusted  the  trolleys  with  infinite  skill. 

THE  GROCERY  BOY 

The  grocery  boy  drove  up  to  the  house  in  a  rattling  old  wagon  which  looked 
as  if  it  needed  a  good  coat  of  paint.  The  boy  jumped  down  from  his  perch  on 
the  seat  and  jerked  the  basket  off,  little  caring  whether  the  eggs  broke  or  not. 
He  had  a  mop  of  hair  which  reminded  one  of  carrots.  It  was  surmounted  by 
an  old  cap  rakishly  set  on.  His  face  was  generously  covered  with  large,  brown 
freckles,  in  the  midst  of  which  gleamed  two  very  meny  blue  eyes. 

He  perched  the  basket  on  one  shoulder  and  went  whistling  loudly  around 
the  house  to  the  kitchen.  He  rattled  the  door-knob  and  lustily  called  out, 
"Gros-a-riesl"  When  the  door  was  opened,  he  thumped  across  the  floor 
to  the  table  and  set  the  groceries  down  with  a  bang.  The  door  was  given  a 
hard  slam  and  he  was  oft  to  his  wagon  whistling  a  merry  tune. 


Assignment. — ^Subject:  A  game.  Composition  must  contain  details  of 
action.  The  incident  must  be  narrowed  down  to  a  single  incident  with  a  center 
of  interest.    Explanatory  beginning  to  be  avoided. 

A  HUNT  IN  THE  PLAYHOUSE 

After  all  were  safely  inside  the  dingy  one-room  playhouse  crouching  and 
lying  in  various  uncomfortable  positions  the  nearest  one  tied  the  door  by 
means  of  a  strong  cord.   Behind  the  barrel,  behind  the  gasoline  can,  under  the 
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bench  and  in  dark  comers;  all  were  favorite  and  hasty  resorts  of  the  ezdted 
participants.  Presently  a  loud  thud  was  heard  at  the  door  foUowed  by  sup- 
pressed giggles  from  within.  Then  all  was  silence.  Before  we  realized  what 
was  happening  the  outside  covering  of  the  shattered  remnant  of  the  window 
was  ripped  off.  Then  came  a  hard  struggle  by  those  inside.  After  much  tug- 
ging and  pulling  a  voice  from  without  was  heard  to  say  "I'm  not  going  to  play. 
It  is  not  fair  to  tie  the  door  and  I  shan't  try  any  more."  Whereupon  the  door 
burst  open  and  out  rushed  a  laughing  group. 


AssignmefU. — Choice  of  subject:  At  the  bam.  At  the  pond.  In  the  play- 
house.   The  composition  to  begm  with  description. 

FUN  IN  THE  PLAYHOUSE 

Smoke  poured  out  of  the  hut  in  Johnny's  back-yard.  It  was  thick,  grey, 
pungent  smoke.  It  came  through  every  crack  and  crevice  in  the  walls  and 
these  were  many.  A  great  belch  of  it  came  out  as  the  board  which  served  as  a 
door  was  thrown  rudely  open. 

Two  very  small  boys  rushed  out.  Their  faces  were  streaked  with  soot  and 
dirt.  A  grimy  fist  was  in  each  eye  from  which  water  washed  dean  streaks  on 
their  faces.  They  were  sneezing  and  gasping  for  breath  and  if  they  had  been 
yoiu:  own  sons  you  would  not  have  recognized  them. 

Johnny  was  the  first  to  find  his  voice.  He  said,  "It's  most  quit  now. 
Lets  go  back  in." 

"  All  right,"  said  little  Jim,  and  turning  they  re-entered  the  hut  from  which 
soon  came  the  exdted  chatter  of  voices. 


Assignment. — Subject:  Small  children  at  play.  Composition  to  contain 
conversation. 

INDIAN  TIMES 

"There  is  a  pale  facel"  cried  one  of  Indians,  pointing  at  a  smaller  boy 
than  any  in  the  tribe. 

"Capture  him  1   Capture  him  1 1,"  cried  several  Indians,  at  once. 

The  small  band  crossed  the  street,  waveiog  ropes  and  dubs  as  they  ran, 
and  giving  the  fiercest  warhoops,  that  you  ever  heard. 

They  seized  the  dazed  boy  before  he  had  time  to  mn.  Paying  no  attention 
to  his  protests,  they  bore  him  to  a  large  empty  lot. 

"Better  let  me  go,"  said  the  white  captive. 

"  Shut  up  I   The  worst  is  yet  to  come,"  said  one  of  the  red  men. 

The  band  stopped  at  a  small  tree,  and  began  to  tie  their  captive  to  it. 
Seeing  what  they  were  doing  the  little  fellows  face  puckered  up,  and  he  began 
to  cry. 
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When  he  began  to  cry,  the  hard  hearts  of  the  Indians  softened. 

"Ah!  Let  him  go,"  said  one  of  them. 

''Sure.    We  don't  want  a  cry-baby,  anyway,"  said  another. 


Two  compositions  satisfactorily  rewritten  by  adding  specific  detail.  The 
special  interest  of  these  compositions,  contradictory  as  it  may  seem,  lies  in  their 
mediocrity. 

THE  GAME  IN  THE  BARN 


Original  Composition 

One  rainy  day  we  played  a  game 
of  Grey  Wolf  in  a  large  bam.  The 
wolf  was  hiding.  We  all  climbed  up 
the  long  latter  into  the  smothering 
hay-loft  and  slid  down  a  dusty  hay- 
chute.  The  wolf  heard  us  so  we 
crawled  through  a  hole,  through  many 
iq>ider  webs,  into  a  separator  room 
and  locked  the  door. 


In  one  comer  of  the  room  there 
was  a  very  large  table  covered  with 
thick  dust  and  cob-webs.  There  was 
some  hay  hftnging  from  the  ceiling 
over  the  table.  In  another  comer 
there  was  a  very,  large  tank  and  also 
dusty,  with  a  small  hole  in  it  allowing 
a  ray  of  light  into  the  darkness. 

The  wolf  came  and  tried  to  open 
the  door.  He  said,  "I  won't  play. 
That  is  not  fair."  We  opened  the 
door  and  mshed  out,  and  went  run- 
ning after  him. 


Corrected  Composition 

The  wolf  put  his  head  in  his  arms 
and  leaned  against  the  door  and 
started  to  count  loudly.  Helen, 
Edith,  and  I  climbed  up  the  ladder 
very  hurriedly,  stepping  on  each 
others  fingers  and  jumped  into  the 
hay.  The  wolf  caUed,  "Ready?" 
He  heard  our  steps  in  the  hay  so  we 
all  rushed  for  the  hay  chute  and  slid 
down  very  quickly  and  crawled 
through  many  spider  webs,  into  a 
separator  room  and  locked  the  door. 

Helen  scrambled  into  one  comer 
and  sat  on  a  dusty  table  overhimg 
by  hay,  Edith  into  another  comer 
and  climbed  into  a  large,  dark  tank 
with  a  small  hole  allowing  a  ray  of 
light  into  the  darkness.  I  stood  in 
front  of  the  door  with  my  feet  on  the 
separator,  so  that  the  wolf  could  not 
get  in  should  the  lock  come  open. 

The  wolf  came  and  tried  the  door 
but  it  would  not  come  open.  He 
rattled  the  knob,  pounded  on  the  door 
with  his  tightly  folded  fists,  kicked  it, 
but  still  it  would  not  come  open.  We 
were  very  much  pleased  to  see  that 
he  could  not  get  it  open  and  we  all 
laughed  aloud.  The  wolf  called, 
"That  is  not  fair.  I  won't  play." 
We  broke  open  the  door  and  went 
running  after  him. 
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A  SATURDAY  MORNING 


Original  Composition 

One  morning  about  eight  odock 
I  heard  my  friend  call  for  me.  I  went 
to  the  door  and  he  said,  "Come  on 
out  and  play/'  I  told  him  I  would 
be  out  in  a  minute  and  went  in  the 
house  and  put  my  coat  and  hat  on. 


We  walked  down  to  the  comer 
where  the  other  boys  were.  All  of 
us  wanted  to  play  a  different  game, 
but  finally  we  all  decided  to  play 
"Go,  Sheepie,  go." 


We  chose  two  captains  and  they 
each  chose  a  side.  We  then  pitched 
up  a  nickel  to  see  which  side  should 
go  out  first. 

The  side  I  was  on  won  and  got 
to  go  out  first.  Our  captain  took  us 
up  the  street  and  hid  us  in  some  lady's 
yard.  Before  he  went  we  decided  to 
have  three  signals,  red,  blue  and 
green.  Blue  ment  the  other  side  was 
coming,  red  ment  they  were  dose  and 
it  was  dangerous.  Green  ment  that 
they  were  far  away  and  for  us  to 
watch  for  the  signal  to  nm. 

After  a  little  while  had  passed  we 
heard  our  captain  call,  "Blue."  In 
a  little  while  he  called,  ''Ked,''  and 
we  crouched  back  farther  in  the  yeard. 

After  a  little  while  more  we  heard 
him  call,  "Green,"  and  we  crouched 
ready  to  nm  at  the  word. 

In  a  few  minutes  we  heard  him 
cry,  "Go,  Sheepie,  go."  and  we  ran 
out  of  the  yard  and  away  like  fright- 
ened deer.    We  could  hear  the  other 


Corrected  Composition 

Our  side  was  the  first  to  go  out 
in  a  game  of  "Go  Sheepie,  Go."  We 
went  up  the  street  whistling  merrily 
and  bound  for  a  good  time.  We  went 
around  the  comer  and  then  sneaked 
back  and  hid  in  some  lady's  yard. 
We  hid  in  a  laxge  coal  shed  and  shut 
the  door. 

We  dedded  to  have  three  signals 
red,  blue  and  green.  Blue  meant  that 
the  other  side  was  coming,  red  meant 
that  they  were  dose  and  that  is  it  was 
dangerous,  green  meant  that  the 
other  side  was  far  away  and  for  us  to 
listen  for  the  signal  to  run. 

We  were  talking  when  all  at  once 
we  heard  our  captain  call,  "Blue," 
and  that  silenced  us  at  once.  Soon 
he  called,  "Red,"  and  we  crouched 
in  the  shed  like  frightened  mice. 


In  a  little  while  we  heard  him 
call,  "Green,"  and  we  opened  the 
door  and  slipped  around  the  house 
ready  to  run  at  the  signal. 

"Go,  Sheepie,  go  I"  The  sound 
was  as  fast  as  that  of  a  pistol  and  we 
sprang  away  like  frightened  deer. 
We  ran  swiftly  down  the  street,  and 
we  could  hear  the  other  side  coming 
down  another  street  and  that  made 
us  run  the  faster.     We  won  by  a 
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side  coming  down  another  street  and 
that  made  us  nm  the  faster.  We  got 
in  to  the  base  just  a  second  or  so 
before  the  other  side  came  in  and 
were  happy  to  think  we  would  get  to 
go  out  again. 

Second  Year* 


narrow  maxgm 
very  happy. 


Description 


and  that  made  us 


One  of  the  early  assignments. — ^Subject:  A  building.  Special  problem,  to 
avoid  giving  information  and  to  make  the  composition  purely  descriptive  by 
making  the  time  definite^  The  description  must  have  a  stationary  point  of 
view.  Test  question  for  each  detail:  Is  this  true  all  the  time  (information), 
or  only  at  the  time  represented  (description)  ? 

THE  WALNUT  HILLS  BRANCH  LIBRARY 


Original  Composition 
The  bright  electric  light  streamed 
from  the  windows  and  doors,  and  from 
the  tall  carved  iron  lamps,  which 
stood  up  like  sentinek  on  each  side  of 
the  six  steps  leading  to  the  vestibule. 
At  the  top  of  the  steps  were  two  large 
fluted  columns  with  carving  at  the 
tops.  From  each  side  of  the  vestibule 
were  two  square  half  columns.  At 
the  background  were  the  doors,  half 
glass  and  wood.  The  main  part  of 
the  building  stood  up  high  with  a 
triangular  shaped  roof  silhouetted 
against  the  dark  blue  grey  sky.  The 
wings  on  each  side  of  the  building 
were  plain  and  square  in  shape,  not 
as  high  as  the  main  part  with  three 
windows  in  each  section.  The  color 
was  a  white  grey  ornamented  with 
squares  of  darker  bricks,  and  relief 
carvings.  


Corrected  to  Make  the  Time  Definite 
The  bright  electric  lights  streamed 
from  the  windows  and  doors,  and  from 
the  tall  carved  iron  lamps,  which 
stood  up  like  sentineb  on  each  side  of 
the  six  steps  leading  to  the  vestibule. 
At  the  top  of  the  steps  two  fluted 
carved  columns  cast  pale  shadows 
between.  At  the  background  the 
glass  doors  glimmered  brightly  and 
crystal-like.  The  main  part  of  the 
building  stood  up  high  with  a  tri- 
angular shaped  roof  silhouetted 
against  the  dark  bluish  grey  sky. 
The  square  wings  on  each  side  stood 
out  a  dtdl  white  grey  with  the  soft 
light  from  the  three  windows  in  each 
iUuminating  the  scene. 


One  of  the  early  assignments. — Choice  of  subject:  Driving  through  a  cov- 
ered bridge.  Passing  imder  an  electric  light  at  night.  A  wave  breakijig  on 
shore.  Puipose  of  assignment,  to  reproduce  the  real  truth  of  the  circumstance 
(soimd,  shadow,  etc.),  without  a  previous  hint. 

THE  SLEIGHING  PARTY 

The  moon  flooded  the  clear,  cold  night  with  a  bright  light,  making  the 
valley,  and  the  long,  gray,  covered  bridge  as  light  as  in  day. 
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The  music  of  the  sleigh-bells  sounded  in  the  distance  growing  nearer  and 
nearer,  until  it  was  accompanied  with  the  ring  of  horses'  hoofs'  and  the  meny 
laughter  of  the  sleighing  party.  Louder  and  nearer  skinmied  the  sleigh  until 
the  tramp  of  the  horses'  told  that  they  had  entered  the  covered  bridge. 

Then  the  air  was  filled  with  the  screeching  and  screaming  of  the  runners 
over  the  bare  boards  and  the  loud  tramp  of  the  horses.  First  the  tramp  was 
loud  then  fainter  telling  that  they  had  neared  the  middle,  then  loud  again 
until  the  air  was  filled  with  the  music  of  the  bells  and  the  music  of  the  sleighing 
party  floated  fainter  until  it  faded  away  on  the  other  side  of  the  hill. 

A  SNOWSTORM 

The  old-fashioned  gas  street  lamp  flickered  and  guttered  as  the  wind 
drove  little  particles  of  snow  into  the  flame.  The  snow  fell  softly  and  heavily 
and  already  the  bare  limbs  of  the  trees  stretched  white  and  ghostly  in  thelittle 
circle  of  light  thrown  by  the  lamp. 

The  soft  scrunch  I  scrunch  1  of  footsteps  grew  louder  and  louder  and  a 
man  came  quickly  within  the  light.  He  was  walking  swiftly  and  carefully, 
his  hands  thrust  deep  into  his  pockets  and  his  collar  turned  up  about  his  ears. 
Hb  hat  and  shoulders  were  already  thickly  powdered  with  the  feathery  snow. 
His  shadow,  growing  shorter  and  shorter  as  he  neared  the  li^t  moved  jerkily 
behind  him.  Then  suddenly  as  the  man  passed  the  lamp,  his  shadow  switched 
around  in  front  of  him,  bobbing  and  lengthening  grotesquely  as  the  man  passed 
into  the  semi-darkness  beyond  the  lamp. 

THE  WAVES  ON  THE  SEA  SHORE 

The  long  stretch  of  sandy  beach  was  washed  incessantly  by  the  roaring 
foaming  waves  of  the  ocean.  They  came  splashing  and  foaming  up  the  sbping 
beach,  then  finally  exhausted  went  rippling  back  filling  up  little  holes  on  the 
shore  and  making  a  dark  wet  outline  on  the  hot  sand  of  thk  beach. 

They  flowed  back  into  the  ocean  just  in  time  to  meet  another  tide  of  rushing 
foaming  waves  which  broke  roaring  and  tumbling  over  each  other  and  then 
with  a  rippling  soimd  ran  up  the  sloping  beach  farther  than  the  tide  before  it. 


The  writer  of  the  following  composition  b  a  coimtry  girl  whose  father 
is  a  truck  farmer.    She  often  helps  him  in  the  field. 

AssignmetU. — Choice  of  subject:  A  person  at  work.  Composition  must 
contain  no  explanation. 

DOC  AND  THE  FARMER  BOY 

The  farmer  boy  threw  the  harness  on  old  Doc,  hung  the  water  jug  on  the 
hames,  and  springing  to  his  back  slowly  started  towards  the  cornfield  to  plow. 
He  hitched  the  horse  to  the  plow  and  with  a  loud,  ''Get-Upl  there!"  started 
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down  one  of  the  long  rows  of  dew  kden  com.  The  boy  with  the  lines  about  his 
neck,  fixed  the  plow  at  the  right  depth  in  the  ground  and  urged  old  Doc  on  a 
little  faster.  The  green  blades  parted  and  let  the  old  horse  and  the  plower 
throtigh,  then  closed  again.  The  horse  nibbled  at  the  blades  of  com  and  they 
flew  back  and  hit  the  boy  in  the  face  and  sprinkled  his  shoulders  with  dew. 
They  piled  the  damp  earth  close  around  the  roots  of  the  com  for  it  was  to  be 
the  final  plowing.  The  rustling  of  the  com  blades  knd  the  muffled  steps  of  the 
horse  were  the  only  sound  made  as  they  passed  through  the  row.  The  merry 
whistling  of  the  boy  ceased  and  with  a,  ^*  Whoa  I  Ha-aw/'  the  horse  was  turned 
around  and  they  were  ready  to  start  back,  across  the  field. 


The  boy  who  wrote  the  following  composition  was  an  excellent  runner. 
He  afterwards  became  one  of  the  champion  swimmers  of  the  city. 
Assignment, — ^Same  as  above,  "Person  at  work." 

THE  MILE  RUN 

"Last  lap.  Sprint!"  came  from  the  throats  of  all.  A  man  with  a  red  C 
on  his  shirt  held  the  lead,  working  hard.  He  tried  to  sprint,  but  had  no  wind. 
Some  persons  in  the  crowd  shouted  encouragement,  but  he  heard  nothing. 
The  crowd  was  a  dtdl  blur.  All  that  he  could  see  was  the  track  which  tilted  or 
seemed  to  tilt  up  ahead  of  him.  Half  way  around  he  stumbled,  and  almost 
fell,  from  sheer  exhaustion.  He  was  staggering  wildly,  his  breath  coming  in 
queer  gasps.  He  dug  his  shoes  into  the  resin  and  tried  to  regain  his  stride. 
By  the  time  he  had  succeeded  in  this,  he  heard  the  dtdl  thud  of  foot-steps 
behind  him.  His  eyes  turned  and  the  muscles  of  his  legs  and  chest  jerked  and 
tugged.  He  kept  his  eyes  on  the  track  and  counted  to  keep  his  stride.  When 
he  came  upon  the  stretch  his  feet  sometimes  hit  the  track  too  soon;  sometimes 
the  track  dropped  down,  almost  out  of  reach.  Now  he  was  still  in  the  lead, 
running  with  mouth  wide  open,  and  eyes  half  shut,  close  to  the  finish.  There 
was  one  awful  second  when  the  tape  seemed  to  fade  in  the  distance.  When 
he  was  least  expecting  it,  he  felt  it  break  across  his  chest.  He  dropped  exhausted 
to  the  side  of  the  track.   He  had  won  the  race  I 


Written  in  an  advanced  dass  but  too  good  an  example  of  specific  detail 
to  omit.  It  tells  exactly  what  the  writer  saw  and  not  what  she  knew  from 
what  she  saw. 

GOING  UP  TO  CONEY  ISLAND 

(On  the  Ohio  River  near  Cincinnati,) 

Thro'  the  window  of  the  dancing  salon  showed  the  back  of  a  piano.  Over 
it  bobbed  the  light  hair  of  the  strenuous  banger,  at  one  side  a  pair  of  hands 
beat  a  rapid  tattoo  on  an  unseen  drum.    Above,  slowly  revolved  the  heads 
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and  arms  of  the  dancers,  held  as  stiffly  as  possible,  either  rigidly  extended  or 
cramped  dose  to  their  shoulders.  Still  farther  above,  the  highly  polished  ceiling 
reflected  the  hats  or  bare  heads  of  the  crowd  below;  another  room  of  people 
dancing  on  their  heads.  The  piano  groaned  out  the  seventh  rq)etition  of  a 
popular  tune,  the  drum  pounded  out  a  deafening  accompaniment.  A  profusion 
of  blond  curls  passed  leaning  on  the  shoulders  of  a  green  and  brown  checked 
coat  and  in  the  ceiling  above  a  blue  feather  danced  with  a  head  of  brown  hair. 
A  black  ostrich  plumed  hat  waltzed  by  with  a  fiery  mop;  in  the  ceiling  their 
doubles  hopped  and  glided.  The  music  banged  on;  red,  purple,  green  and 
orange  hats  passed  with  black,  brown  or  yellow  heads,  and  the  ceiling  was 
covered  with  red,  black,  yellow  and  purple  moving  spots.  The  dancers  hitched 
into  view,  jerked  around  in  a  turn,  and  hitched  away  to  appear  and  reappear 
again.  The  piano  at  last  stof^ped,  the  drum  gave  its  ending  beat,  the  heads 
slowly  ceased  to  revolve  and  in  a  few  seconds  the  ceiling  reflected  only  the 
lights  and  the  polished  floor  below. 
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BETTER  SPEECH  WEEK  AT  MONTEVALLO 

We  teachers  of  English  had  labored  industriously  for  correctness  in 
writing  and  speaking.  We  had  accomplished  something  on  the  side  of 
writing  by  persuading  the  faculty  to  consider  themselves  teachers  of 
composition  as  well  as  ourselves.  We  found  the  problem  of  speech 
habits  almost  baffling.  In  spite  of  regular  explanation  and  drill  in  class, 
in  spite  of  frequent  round-table  discussions  among  older  classmen, 
speech  defects  would  prevail.  In  order  to  enlist  the  wills  of  the  students, 
to  supplement  the  class  instruction,  we  established  last  spring  Better 
Speech  Week.  We  purposely  had  it  follow  Better  Babies  Week,  Health 
Week,  Fashion  Week,  upon  all  of  which  we  modeled  our  plan. 

First,  we  requested  each  of  our  fifteen  sections  in  English  to  choose 
a  representative  whom  they  considered  best  in  spoken  English.  Need- 
less to  say,  these  students  considered  themselves  highly  complimented 
and  they  began  immediately  to  improve  their  speech  habits.  With  these 
representatives  as  a  council,  we  fa^oned  and  conducted  our  Week.  We 
planned  several  posters  to  appear  successively  upon  a  bulletin  board 
placed  for  this  purpose.  The  first  poster  was  an  announcement  of  the 
Week  and  its  plan.  Another  had  at  the  top,  in  colors,  the  ''Dutch 
Cleanser"  woman,  with  dictionary  in  hand  and  this  underneath  the 
picture:  "Webster's  Unabridged  chases  ainH.*'  Another,  called 
"Swat  the  fly,"  represented  a  hand  with  a  fly-swat  about  to  strike 
several  flies  named  "I  am  so  enthused,"  "Has  die  bell  rang?"  "I  have 
got  a  book,"  etc.  Still  another  poster  had  the  word  "cute "  in  the  center 
with  arrowheads  leading  from  it  to  pictures  of  various  things  to  which 
"cute  "  is  applied — clothes,  a  boy,  a  cabin,  an  automobile,  etc.  Another 
bit  of  preparation  was  the  collection  from  all  the  students  during  the 
week  preceding  of  observations  of  current  mistakes  in  English,  selecting 
the  most  common  and  posting  the  list  on  the  bulletin  board. 

Throughout  the  Week  the  classes  represented  dramatically  on  the 
campus  during  recreation  hour  some  of  the  expressions  on  the  list 
mentioned  above.  Each  class  was  represented  twice;  for  instance,  the 
Seniors  appear  Monday  and  Thursday;  the  Sophomores,  Monday  and 
Friday.    At  the  end  of  each  performance,  an  opportunity  of  guessing  was 
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given.  Some  of  the  mistakes  were  represented  thus:  ^'I  was  well  raised" 
— a  girl  lifted  on  a  see-saw  arrangement;  ''She  carried  me  to  the  moving 
picture  show" — a  small  girl  in  a  large  girl's  arms;  "She  sat  on  me." 
At  the  end  of  the  Week,  a  chapel  hour  was  devoted  to  the  subject,  with 
only  students  in  charge.  At  the  close  of  the  discussion,  the  class  which 
had  been  most  clever  was  given  honorable  mention,  and  the  student 
who  had  guessed  the  most  mistakes  was  given  a  dictionary  for  a  prize. 

Now  what  were  the  results  ?  For  the  first  time  our  students  as  a  body 
considered  this  matter  seriously.  For  the  first  time,  also,  we  touched 
that  most  difficult,  delicate  problem — the  faculty's  English.  Afterward 
several  teachers  and  officers  questioned  me  about  certain  expressions  and 
invited  me  to  examine  their  notices  on  the  bulletin  boards. 

We  hope  to  accomplish  more  next  year.  We  shall  begin  earlier, 
organize  the  English  department  loosely  into  a  Speech  Council,  com- 
posed of  active  and  associate  members,  the  former  being  those  who 
promise  to  use  every  opportunity  to  improve  their  ability  to  speak,  the 
latter  being  those  who  promise  to  be  careful  as  to  their  speech.  We  shall 
retain  the  council  of  representatives  to  conduct  early  in  the  year  Better 
Speech  Week  and  to  formulate  other  such  devices  for  keeping  this 
subject  before  the  students.  We  hope  to  send  out  to  the  parents,  who 
represent  all  parts  of  the  state,  circular  letters,  perhaps  from  this  council, 
which  will  insure  among  them  a  thoroughly  S3nnpathetic  attitude  toward 
speech  improvement  and  any  activity  which  we  may  devise  on  the  order 
of  Better  Speech  Week. 

Claudia  E.  Cbumpton 

Girls  Technical  Institute 

MONTEVALLO,  AlA. 


THE  TASK  OF  THE  ENGLISH  TEACHER 

Discussions  as  to  the  teaching  of  English  generally  center  about  the 
problem,  '*How  can  we  make  this  subject  interesting  to  our  pupils?" 
Interest  is  indeed,  today,  the  keynote  for  all  educational  theories.  But 
I  believe  that  teachers  who  discuss  the  problem  with  this  idea  in  mind 
miss  the  real  difficulty  which  one  who  guides  younger  minds  has  to  meet. 
That  problem  is,  "How  can  we  make  our  subject  truthful  to  the 
present  ?" 

The  reading  of  the  literary  masterpieces  commonly  studied  in  the 
four  years  of  the  high  school,  endeavors  to  teach  literary  art,  as  well  as  the 
intellectual  and  moral  contents  of  the  particidar  work  studied.  These 
classics,  however,  reveal  the  intellectual  and  moral  concepts  of  the  age 
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or  generation  in  which  they  were  written.  Young  people,  who  especially 
see  only  the  present  and  future,  lack  sympathy  with  the  ideas  which 
thrilled  other  generations,  and  regard  the  study  of  them  as  drudgery. 

The  teachers,  who  are  prone  to  become  atrophied  by  a  too  long 
seclusion  in  the  study  of  the  past,  must  study  the  present  as  it  is  revealed 
in  the  magazines  and  writings  of  all  descriptions  which  crowd  the 
bookstands.  And  in  this  study  our  powers  are  taxed,  for  no  all-knowing 
critic  has  placed  here  a  guide-post  for  us. 

The  age  is  marked  to  some  extent  in  the  field  of  literature  by  a 
divorce  of  art  and  life.  These  two  terms,  of  course,  need  definition,  as 
art  must  seem  of  necessity  to  be  a  representation  of  life.  However,  by 
art  I  mean  polish,  elegance,  and  restraint.  Democracy  is  the  cry  of 
our  time  and  it  is  this  same  democracy  which  has  caused  the  rupture 
between  the  two  forces,  both  of  which  are  necessary  for  the  production  of 
the  greatest.  Literature  is  today  in  America  written  for  the  people — 
the  people  who  have  not  come  to  a  reali2ation  of  the  finenesses  of  life. 
And  so  we  observe  on  the  one  hand  literary  standards  as  adopted  by  such 
magazines  as  Harpers  and  the  AUanHc  and  on  the  other  hand,  if  I  may 
mention  that  very  popular  expression  of  the  people's  tastes,  the  Saturday 
Evening  Post.  In  the  former  magazines  we  may  observe  elegance, 
grace,  and  refinement.  The  heroes  and  heroines  (to  use  somewhat  obso- 
lete terms)  come  from  the  cultured  classes,  generally  the  professional. 
But  the  spirit  of  our  times  is  not  so  expressed.  One  misses  in  the  litera- 
ture of  this  type  that  zest  for  all  things,  coarse  and  common  though  they 
may  be,  which  young  and  old  are  showing.  Gaiety  is  the  humor  of  the 
age.  Movement  is  the  spirit  of  the  age.  Bergson  expresses  this  idea 
when  he  defines  life  as  change.  Today  nothing  is  secluded  or  sheltered, 
elegant  or  refined — all  is  huge  en jo3anent  of  every  experience  which  can 
be  encountered.  The  cheaper  magazines,  cheaper  in  tone  as  well  as  in 
price,  have  caught  this  spirit,  and  much  as  we  may  condemn  the  Muses, 
we  may  never  say  of  them  that  they  are  dead.  The  business  class,  whose 
members  are  the  movers  in  the  world's  history  of  today,  are  the  characters 
in  the  tales  of  the  latter  kind  of  magazines. 

Youth  is  intuitive  of  the  spirit  of  the  times.  We  find  the  young 
people  flocking  to  the  movies  and  devouring  the  popular  magazines.  It 
is  of  no  avail  for  the  teacher  to  say,  '*Thou  shalt  not  touch."  Instead 
he  must  recognize  the  essential  truths  in  these  delineations  of  the  people 
and  yet  point  out  the  art  of  the  finer  things.  It  is  the  task  of  the  teacher 
to  make  his  students  understand  that  all  that  is  must  be  depicted  with  the 
fineness  of  perfect  understanding. 

Margaset  Thomson 

AxsLSY,  Minn. 
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The  summer  of  1916  brought  with  it  a  large  increase  both  in 
the  number  of  courses  offered  in  the  collies  and  normal  schools 
Svnuner  ^^^  teachers  of  English  and  in  the  number  taking 

Cotsrses  in  the  those  courses.    This  was  doubtless  due  to  the  growing 
Teaching  of      demand  for  professional  training^  which  seems  likely 
^^  soon  to  compel  all  applicants  for  high-school  positions 

to  have  had  it,  and  to  the  deepening  interest  of  teachers  themselves 
in  the  problems  of  educational  aims,  methods,  and  organization. 
The  time  has  come  apparently  when  exchange  of  experience  and 
opinion  as  to  the  character  and  value  of  the  coiu-ses  in  the  teaching 
of  English  which  are  being  offered  should  be  active  and  general. 
As  a  beginning  the  Journal  offers  in  the  news  colmnns  this  month 
a  note  from  the  director  of  the  sumjner  school  at  Dartmouth. 
Similar  accounts,  as  well  as  discussions  for  the  Roimd  Table  and 
leading  articles,  are  invited. 


The  appearance  of  such  a  compilation  of  '^ standard  tests''  as 
Starch's  Educational  Measurements  indicates  the  progress  that  the 

efficiency  movement  is  making.  Scales  are  now 
dueationai      available  for  attempting  to  measure  results  of  school 

work  in  spelling,  English  composition,  reading,  and 
English  granmiar,  and  they  are  beginning  to  be  used  by  super- 
visors of  instruction.  The  near  future  will  imdoubtedly  witness 
their  general  introduction  into  educational  procedure.  This  being 
the  case,  it  is  the  part  of  wisdom  for  English  teachers  to  familiarize 
themselves  with  "standard  tests  in  English,"  discover  their  possi- 
bilities and  limitations,  and  bring  to  bear  their  expert  knowledge 
of  English  and  English  teaching  so  as  to  provide  that  sympathetic 
and  judicial  criticism  which  is  needed.  The  present  is  not  a  good 
time  to  play  the  ostrich. 
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NEWS  AND  NOTES 


THE  NOVEMBER  MEETING  OF  THE  CX)UNCIL 

The  complete  program  of  the  annual  meeting  of  the  National  Council 
is  reserved  for  publication  in  the  November  issue.  By  way  of  preliminary 
announcement  it  may  be  stated  that  the  meeting  will  satisfy  the  most 
sanguine  expectations.  As  headquarters  and  meeting-place  the  Hotel 
Astor  is  unsurpassed.  Rooms  of  all  sizes  will  be  available.  The  intro- 
duction of  a  conference  on  supervision  will  make  it  worth  while  to  arrive 
early  Thursday  afternoon.  For  this  conference  speakers  of  wide  reputa- 
tion, both  in  English  and  in  education,  have  been  secured.  As  usual, 
the  representatives  of  local  associations  will  deal  with  current  problems, 
problems  which  need  solution  and  can  find  it  through  the  teamwork  of 
the  several  organizations  of  English  teachers.  Among  these  is  that  of 
examinations  and  objective  measurements.  Professors  Hopkins,  Scott, 
and  Nielson  will  make  the  opening  session  on  Friday  notable. 

The  elementary-  and  normal-school  sections  will  consider  chiefly  the 
problem  of  essentials  and  proper  organization  of  the  course  of  study. 
The  high-school  section  will  take  up  some  of  the  principal  issues  defined 
in  the  Report  of  the  Committee  of  Thirty ^  which  is  now  in  the  hands  of 
the  printer.  The  college  section  will  discuss  the  preparation  of  teachers, 
graduate  work  in  rhetoric,  and  required  work  in  linguistics.  The  public- 
speaking  section  has  chosen  the  topic  of  the  educational  values  and 
organization  of  oral  work.  The  library  section  will  have  an  elaborate 
exhibit.  Doubtless  all  will  welcome  a  return  to  after-dinner  speaking, 
if  it  is  to  the  point,  and  the  conference  on  training  high-school  teachers, 
appointed  for  Saturday  afternoon,  will  provide  a  fitting  close. 

Of  course,  everyone  is  eager  to  see  the  attendance  at  this  first  annual 
meeting  in  the  East  fully  equal  to  that  of  former  years.  Whether  it  is 
to  be  or  not  depends  upon  the  zeal  and  enterprise  of  the  leading  members 
of  the  Council.  If  all  those  who  know  by  experience  what  this  gathering 
of  several  hundred  teachers  of  English  from  widely  separated  communi- 
ties offers  in  the  way  of  suggestion  and  comradeship  will  do  their  duty, 
the  New  York  meeting  of  1916  will  surpass  all  previous  meetings  in 
attendance. 
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SUMMER  COURSES  AT  DARTMOUTH 
At  the  Dartmouth  Sununer  Session  thirty-six  teachers  from  various 
sections  of  the  coimtry  enrolled  in  the  courses  in  the  teaching  of  English 
Literature  and  Composition,  which  were  organized  under  Mr.  Samuel 
Thurber,  teacher  of  English  at  the  Technical  High  School,  Newton, 
Massachusetts,  on  the  seventeenth  of  J\ily.  These  two-week  courses 
which  were  introduced  this  year  as  an  experiment,  proved  very  practical 
and  helpful. 

The  literature  course  included  discussions  of  such  problems  in  the 
high-school  classrooms  as  the  teaching  of  the  short  story,  the  drama, 
the  novel,  and  the  poem;  the  value  of  teaching  the  history  of  literature; 
the  use  of  annotated  textbooks,  and  the  relation  of  English  work  to 
other  departments. 

In  the  course  in  teaching  EngUsh  composition  the  topics  were  the 
problems  of  oral  composition,  the  correcting  of  themes,  spelling,  gram- 
mar, and  co-operation  among  the  different  departments.  The  special 
feature  of  this  course  was  the  correcting  of  actual  high-school  themes 
and  comparing  opinions  of  them. 


USEFUL  DOCUMENTS 
Bulletin  No.  44  of  the  Department  of  Public  Instruction  of  Manila, 
Philippine  Islands,  is  called  Libraries  far  Public  Schools  and  consists  of 
an  introduction  dealing  with  the  problem  of  the  organization  of  school 
libraries,  followed  by  excellent  lists  of  books  and  pictures  for  primary 
grades,  with  publishers  and  prices.  The  list  of  pictures  includes  those 
suitable  for  framing.  Superintendent  James  H.  Harris,  of  Dubuque, 
Iowa,  is  the  author  of  a  neat  pamphlet  called  Measuring  Primary  Reading. 
The  scales  used  were  the  Starch  Reading  Tests  and  the  conclusions  are 
interesting  as  indicating  that  a  particular  system  of  teaching  reading 
seemed  to  secure  better  results  than  the  other  systems  in  use.  Charles  A. 
McMurry,  of  the  George  Peabody  College  for  Teachers,  continues  his 
excellent  Type  Studies  and  Lesson  Plans  by  issuing  as  No.  6  of  Vol.  I 
four  studies  in  sanitation,  being  accoimts  of  '*The  Rebuilding  of  Vienna," 
"Hamburg's  Water  Supply,"  '*  Berlin  and  Sewage  Disposal,"  and  "Paris, 
the  Modem  City."  The  New  York  City  schools  are  well  started  in  the 
field  of  educational  measurements,  as  is  evidenced  by  the  Yearbooks  of 
Educational  InvesHgations  issued  by  the  Division  of  Reference  and 
Research  for  the  years  1915  and  1916.  These  include  a  number  of 
standard  texts  such  as  the  Thomdike  Handwriting  Scale,  the  Ayres 
Spelling  Scale,  the  Courtis  Arithmetic  Tests,  and  the  Harvard-Newton 
Composition  Scale. 
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THE  PERIODICALS 

THE  REPRINTING  OF  EARLY  AMERICAN  LITERATURE 

In  The  Nation  for  May  4  there  appeared  an  interesting  contribution 
from  Professor  Percy  H.  Boynton,  of  the  University  of  Chicago,  on 
"The  Neglect  of  American  Literature  in  American  Colleges."  He 
declared  that  it  is  the  duty  of  the  American  professor  to  make  university 
training  contribute  to  American  nationalism  and  American  consciousness. 
Now  comes  Professor  Carl  Holliday,  of  the  University  of  Montana,  with 
a  definite  suggestion  as  to  how  this  can  be  done.  He  explains  in  School 
and  Society  for  August  5  that  he  would  have  "a  fund  for  the  reprinting 
of  American  literary  eflForts  previous  to,  say,  1835."  He  thinks  that 
the  sum  of  ten  to  twenty  thousand  dollars  co\ild  provide  for  the  reprint- 
ing of  every  book  of  social,  literary,  or  political  importance  written 
during  the  first  two  centuries  of  our  national  existence.  This  material 
co\ild  be  supplied  to  the  schools  at  cost  and  thus  all  the  pupils  could  be 
familiarized  with  this  original  material  and  thus  come  to  know  the 
character  of  those  who  foimded  the  nation. 

THE  TRAINING  OF  UNIVERSITY  TEACHERS 

In  School  and  Society  for  September  16  Professor  A.  B.  Wolfe,  of  the 
University  of  Texas,  sets  forth  some  interesting  views  with  regard  to 
''The  Graduate  School,  Faculty  Responsibility,  and  the  Training  of 
University  Teachers."  He  hopes  that  the  American  Association  of  Uni- 
versity Professors  will  consider  not  only  how  academic  freedom  can  be 
obtained,  but  also  what  the  college  teachers  will  do  with  it.  "  Democracy 
of  control  will  work  no  better  in  an  imeducated  university  faculty  than 
it  does  among  the  uneducated  masses  in  civic  affairs."  At  present 
college  instructors  know  all  too  little  concerning  the  purposes  and 
organization  of  higher  institutions.  Professor  Wolfe  would  require  a 
broader  training  in  the  graduate  school,  including  at  least  one  course 
in  the  general  theory  and  poUcy  of  education,  one  course  in  the  peda- 
gogical and  educational  relations  of  his  own  subject,  and  a  course  on 
college  and  imiversity  problems  of  the  present  day.  '*The  whole  spirit 
of  graduate  instruction  should  undergo  radical  change,  under  a  frank 
recognition  of  the  fact  that  scholarship  is  not  an  end  in  itself,  but  is  a 
means,  which  should  be  subject  to  constant  adaptation,  to  social  ends." 

PROS  AND  CONS  OF  THE  DEWEY  PHILOSOPHY 

The  editors  of  School  and  Home  Education  in  the  number  for  Sep- 
tember announce  that  because  of  its  great  importance.  Professor  Dewey's 
book  on  Democracy  and  Education  will  be  discussed  at  length  in  forth- 
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coming  numbers  of  that  perio(}ical.  By  way  of  b^ginningy  Professor 
Bagley  reminds  his  readers  in  the  editorial  colunms  that  he  criticized 
some  time  ago  Dewey's  Schools  of  Tomorrow  on  the  ground  that  it  gave 
small  place  for  the  S3rstematic  mastery  of  race  experience  in  education 
and  because  of  its  attempt  to  reconcile  all  the  dualisms  of  philosophy. 
Some,  at  least,  of  the  schools  operated  upon  the  basis  of  Dr.  Dewey's 
theories  can  be  convicted  of  weak  discipline  and  other  expressions  of 
soft  pedagogy. 

In  the  same  number  of  School  and  Home  Education  appears  a  com- 
parison by  T.  S.  Henry  of  Dewey's  Democracy  and  Education  with 
Yocimi's  CuUure,  Discipline^  and  Democracy^  which  appeared  in  1913. 
The  writer  finds  both  volumes  somewhat  difficult  to  read,  though  for 
different  reasons,  and,  on  the  whole,  is  inclined  to  regard  the  contribution 
of  Yocum  as  greater  than  that  of  Dewey  on  the  ground  that  Yocum  has 
approached  the  subject  from  the  point  of  view  of  the  science  of  education 
and  has  pointed  out  the  need  of  requiring,  on  the  part  of  children,  the 
mastery  of  certain  knowledge  and  skill  because  of  their  value  to  the 
community.  He  thinks  the  Dewey  philosophy  incomplete  and  also 
overemphatic  on  the  side  of  immediate  interest. 

OUR  OLD  FHIEMD,  THE  EXAMINATION 

Whatever  Associate  Superintendent  William  McAndrew,  of  the  New 
York  City  schools,  has  to  say  is  listened  to  with  delight  because  of  its 
concreteness  and  pungency.  This  is  true  of  his  address  delivered  before 
the  Secondary  School  Department  of  the  N.E.A.  in  July  on  the  subject, 
''Our  Old  Friend,  the  Examination,"  and  published  in  American  Educa- 
tion for  September.  Mr.  McAndrew  began  by  marshaling  numerous 
examples  of  noted  men,  such  as  Thomas  A.  Edison,  Booker  T.  Wash- 
ington, Charles  W.  Eliot,  Henry  Ward  Beecher,  and  Herbert  Spencer, 
who  could  not  pass  examinations.  He  then  passes  in  review  the  argu- 
ments usually  advanced  in  support  of  the  examination.  The  first  is 
that  it  is  a  test  of  the  student's  ability.  On  the  basis  of  the  evidence 
this  does  not  hold  for  the  examination  given  by  someone  on  the  outside. 
Secondly,  that  it  is  a  test  of  effective  teaching.  The  truth  is,  however, 
that  it  leads  to  cramming.  Thirdly,  that  it  is  a  stimidus  to  industry 
and  accuracy.  On  the  whole,  however,  it  must  be  regarded  as  a  poor 
Incentive.  Mr.  McAndrew  proposes  to  get  from  the  examining  authori- 
ties a  complete  statement  of  the  purpose  of  examinations  and  then  to 
find  out  whether  the  advantages  claimed  for  them  cannot  be  better 
secured  in  some  other  way. 
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SHAKESPEABEAN  SCHOLAItSHIP  OF  THE  LAST  TWENTY-FIVE  YEASS 

Following  its  established  custom.  The  Nation  issued  on  September  7 
a  Special  Autimm  Educational  Supplement  containing  articles  on  educa- 
tion and  reviews  of  educational  books.  The  most  important  article  is 
that  by  Professor  Ashley  H.  Thomdike,  of  Columbia  University,  on 
"Shakespearean  Scholarship  of  the  Last  Twenty-five  Years."  He  notes 
that  as  the  study  of  a  subject  spreads  and  multiplies  it  is  confronted 
with  the  large  task  of  organization.  In  the  case  of  Shakespearean 
scholarship  this  is  the  chsuacteristic  feature  of  the  progress  made  in 
the  last  quarter-century.  Notable  contributions  have  been  made  in 
the  field  of  interpretative  criticism  based  upon  scholarship  by  A.  C. 
Bradley  and  others.  C.  W.  Wallace  has  discovered  new  material  in  the 
field  of  biography.  W.  A.  Neilson  has  improved  the  Cambridge  text 
of  Clark  and  Wright.  A.  W.  Pollard  and  W.  W.  Gr^g  have  corrected 
the  dates  of  two  Shakespearean  quartos.  The  New  Variorum  is  pro-^ 
ceeding  under  the  editor^p  of  the  son  of  its  founder.  Fruitful  studies 
have  been  made  in  the  relations  of  the  plays  to  preceding  and' contem- 
porary literature  and  in  the  characteristics  of  the  Elizabethan  theater. 
On  the  whole,  the  new  studies  approach  Shakespeare  with  an  interro- 
gation mark  instead  of  an  exclamation  point.  We  should  be  proud  in 
America  of  the  progress  which  has  been  made  by  our  scholars,  working 
under  direction  in  the  graduate  schools  and  also  independently. 

BETTER  SCHOOL  LIBRARIES 

The  campaign  for  better  school  libraries  is  being  waged  earnestly  in 
several  quarters.  Attention  was  paid  to  the  subject  by  the  Secondary 
Department  of  the  N.E.A.  in  July.  As  a  result  we  have  in  School  and 
Society  for  September  9  the  address  of  Charles  Hughes  Johnston  on 
"The  Need  for  an  Aggressive  Campaign  for  Better  School  Libraries." 
Professor  Johnston  thinks  that  teachers  and  librarians  do  not  press  their 
demands  with  sufficient  aggressiveness.  The  authorities  at  present  are 
iU  informed  as  to  the  needs.  A  survey  of  the  library  situation  in  Illinois, 
which  may  be  regarded  as  fairly  typical,  shows  that  both  in  the  cities 
and  in  the  schools,  the  conditions  are  poor. 

In  the  same  spirit  Miss  Florence  M.  Hopkins,  librarian  of  the  Central 
High  School  in  Detroit,  Michigan,  makes  "A  Plea  for  the  Library  in 
Public  Schools"  in  Education  for  September.  She  compares  the  equip- 
ment provided  for  commercial  departments  of  our  day  with  the  scanty 
materials  of  the  past  and  draws  the  conclusion  that  in  the  same  way 
the  library  of  the  time  should  stand  out  because  of  its  completeness. 
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She  notes  especially  the  necessity  of  organizing  the  school  library  under 
the  control  of  the  trained  librarian  so  that  its  wealth  of  materials  will 
be  made  available  to  the  immature  and  untrained  high-school  pupQ. 

A  NEW  WAY  TO  CHOOSE  YOUR  LIBRARY 

Moved  to  revolt,  doubtless  by  the  appearance  from  time  to  time  of 
essays  on  the  hundred  best  books,  Mr.  Gilbert  Payson  Coleman  indulges 
in  a  bit  of  pleasantry  with  regard  to  the  choice  of  library  books  in  The 
Bookman  for  August.  Writing  of  "One  Way  to  Choose  Your  Library," 
he  suggests  the  ingenious  method  of  selecting  according  to  color.  This 
would  be  simple.  It  would  be  necessary  merely  to  pick  out  books  with, 
say,  red  in  the  title  or  some  suggesting  that  color.  An  amusingly  varied 
list  of  titles  results  from  the  application  of  this  scheme. 


Sherwin  Cody,  writing  in  System  for  August,  imder  the  title  of  "  Tests 
to  Use  When  You  Hire,"  sets  forth  the  nature  and  results  of  a  series  of 
tests  given  to  elementary-school  graduates,  high-school  graduates,  and 
employees  of  commercial  houses — ^4,169  in  all.  The  tests  were  arranged 
and  carried  out  by  the  Associated  Schools  of  Scientific  Business,  which 
are  now  preparing  to  give  more.  The  pamphlets  containing^  the  tests 
were  distributed  by  the  U.S.  Bureau  of  Education,  and  a  report  was  made 
in  its  Vocational  Education  Letter  No.  5  (March  20,  1916).  The  signi- 
ficance of  the  tests  lies  (i)  in  the  objective  comparison  of  school  and 
commercial  efficiency,  and  (2)  in  the  comparison  of  high  and  elementary 
schools. 

Five  of  the  sixteen  items  tabulated  in  System  belong  to  the  English 
department.  In  them  the  elementary  graduates,  high-school  graduates, 
and  employed  persons  scored,  respectively,  as  follows:  elementary 
grammar,  61.6,  81.25,  90.85;  advanced  grammar,  68.09,  7709f  84.4; 
elementary  spelling,  84.35,  9S»  90  85;  advanced  spelling,  74,  75.97, 
84.62;  punctuation,  60.8,  73.11,  73.12. 

Mr.  Cody  finds  weak  spots  in  the  theoretical,  technical  grammar  of 
the  upper  grades  and  in  all  our  teaching  of  letter-writing. 

''Li  general,  high-school  graduates  showed  themselves  well  up  to 
business  employees  of  experience  in  most  subjects,  above  them  in  some, 
and  inferior  only  in  the  matter  of  making  errors." 
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A  NEW-FANGLED  TEXT  IN  fflGH-SCHOOL  ENGUSH 

About  once  in  a  generation  there  appears  an  epoch-making  textbook. 
Perhaps  "epoch-ffiofifcing"  would  be  a  more  accurate  term,  for  the 
publication  of  the  new  text  does  not  so  much  beget  a  new  theory  and 
practice  as  certify  that  a  new  theory  and  practice  have  been  bom. 

It  has  been  evident  for  almost  a  decade  that  an  epoch-marking 
textbook  in  high-school  English  was  due.  The  old  formal  rhetoric, 
dealing  exclusively  with  forms  and  types  of  written  discourse,  with 
figures  of  speech,  with  literary  style,  literary  models  and  traditions,  had 
died  a  stubborn  death;  but  dead  it  was,  dead  as  a  doornail,  in  the  belief 
and  teaching  of  the  modem  English  teacher.  We  felt  sure  that  the 
painstaking — and  painsgiving — study  of  perfect  specimens  of  literature, 
of  the  convention^  beauties  and  charms  of  Addisonian  English  was  not 
having  a  noticeable  effect  on  the  language  of  the  average  high-school 
student  We  conceded  that  it  had  influence  on  the  one  student  deeply 
imbued  with  literature  and,  like  Stevenson  and  Franklin — ^that  famous 
pair  of  "sedulous  apes" — ^keenly  zealous  for  literary  proficiency.  But 
what  of  the  ninety-and-nine,  blessed  with  no  Uterary  ambitions,  with 
no  taste  for  literary  attainment?  What  of  those  who  did  not  expect 
to  be  authors,  lecturers,  preachers,  reporters,  followers  of  any  phase  of  the 
literary  craft  ?  We  were  sure  we  were  not  contributing  appreciably  to 
the  future  life  and  living  of  these.  Dimly  and  uncertainly  we  began  to 
perceive  that  the  textbook  in  high-school  English  ought  to  provide  a 
minimum  of  the  most  fundamental  and  practical  theory  and  the  maxi- 
mum of  educative  practice  in  those  forms  of  expression  most  usual, 
therefore  most  useful,  in  the  common  walks  of  life. 

And  with  this  idea,  vaguely  and  doubtfully  perceived,  started  the 
new  movement  in  English  teaching.  The  elimination  of  most  of  the 
purely  formal  in  grammar  and  rhetoric,  of  the  study  of  classic  models, 
of  "purity,  propriety,  and  precision,"  of  "mass  and  balance,"  of  the 
''literesque"  essay  and  description,  the  heaven-kissing  oration,  and  the 
short  story  compounded  strictly  according  to  the  Poe  recipe — ^the  elimina- 
tion of  all  this  and  a  heap  of  other  glorious  rubbish  has  given  us  space 
for  training  in  the  oral  forms  of  English,  such  as  conversation,  informal 
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speech  or  argument,  explanation^  and  anecdotes,  and  in  the  practical 
written  forms  of  everyday  life,  including  social  and  business  letters, 
telegrams,  recipes,  and  directions — all  arising,  whenever  feasible,  out  of 
the  situations  and  experiences  and  needs  of  high-school  boys  and  girls. 
Instead  of  facility  in  discriminating  between  the  simile  and  the  metaphor, 
we  expect — and  sometimes  get — ^facility  in  discriminating  between  the 
conmia  and  the  semicolon.  Instead  of  sp)ending  time  on  ^'I  love,  thou 
lovest,  he  loves,"  we  spend  it  on  '*lie"  and  "lay,"  "sit"  and  "set." 
Instead  of  mouthing  out  Mark  Antony's  speech,  we  endeavor  to  train 
in  pronouncing  "program"  and  "mischievous."  Instead  of  scanning 
verses  or  diagramming  sentences,  we  try  to  teach  the  spelling  of 
"separate"  and  "disappoint." 

The  movement  toward  making  English  an  intensely  practical  sub- 
ject has  been  slow  and  hesitating,  but  it  has  been  gradually  developing 
and  defining  itself.  Almost  every  text  for  the  last  fifteen  or  twenty 
years  has  shown  the  influence  of  the  new  theory  and  practice.  In 
general,  each  new  text  has  ventured  a  little  farther — ^but  slowly,  for 
teachers,  authors,  and  publishers  were  feeling  their  way.  It  has  been 
evident  for  the  last  decade  that  a  new  textbook  in  high-school  English 
was  due — a  book  that  would  intrepidly  cut  loose  from  the  old  and  r^dly 
represent  the  new.  Such  a  text  is  Lewis  and  Hosic's  Practical  English  for 
High  Schools.^ 

If  the  reviewer  may  trust  a  judgment  established  only  upon  a  careful 
examination  of  the  book  and  some  insight  into  present-day  movements 
in  English  teaching,  it  is  the  best  and  most  complete  representative  of  the 
new  school  of  pedagogy  in  English.  It  is  the  most  daring  departure  from 
the  past  and  the  most  sensibly  balanced  and  finely  executed  piece  of 
work  in  this  particular  field  of  English  that  the  present  has  produced. 

To  prove  that  the  book  is  what  it  claims  to  be — "practical"  and 
specifically  "for  high  schools" — ^requires  only  a  study  of  the  seven 
articles  of  belief  in  the  preface  and  a  glance  through  the  415  pages  of  the 
book.  Here  is  a  condensed  statement  of  the  articles:  that  a  text  should 
be  primarily  a  laboratory  guide;  that  a  method  of  work  is  more  impor- 
tant than  theory;  that  practice  in  expression  must  grow  out  of  real 
situations  and  involve  personal  experience  and  creative  imagination; 
that  good  speech  and  writing  are  matters  of  habit  and  must  be  attained 
by  repetition  of  interesting  and  inspiring  activities;  that  the  material  in 
the  text  must  not  be  too  mature  and  academic;  that  the  text  should 
emphasize  certain  practical  material,  such  as  the  writing  of  letters  and 
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the  reading  of  periodicals;  that  the  compositional  work  must  grow  out 
of  real  social  situations  in  the  classroom  and  attempt  to  solve  real  prob- 
lems. 

The  chapters  deal  with  such  subjects  as  the  analysis  and  organization 
of  material  for  speech  and  writing,  the  paragraph,  the  sentence,  the  parts 
of  speech,  vocabulary  and  spelling,  punctuation,  telling  stories,  letters, 
and  reading  of  periodicals. 

Throughout,  the  authors  have  kept  in  mind  the  principles  upon  which 
the  text  is  based.  The  work  is  all  practical  (with  the  possible  exception 
of  a  little  of  the  chapter  on  granmiar)  and  it  is  all  adapted  to  high-school 
pupOs.  The  subjects  for  composition  are  concrete,  practical,  and 
interesting,  and  they  arise  naturally  out  of  the  discussions  of  the  text; 
there  is  constant  demand  for  co-operation  and  team  work;  the  oral 
work  bears  a  reasonable  proportion  to  the  written  work;  drill  on  non- 
essentials is  eliminated  and  drill  on  essentials  is  well  motivated;  the 
models  are  chosen  from  pupils'  themes  and  modem  writers;  well-phrased 
principles  of  expression  are  scattered  throughout  the  book,  and  the 
discussions  and  series  of  questions  are  stimulating,  educative,  and  free 
from  both  pedantry  and  condescension;  the  appeal  is  continually  to 
average  boys  and  girls,  to  the  natural  and  proper  interests  and  activities 
of  boys  and  girls  living  in  America  in  this  present  time  and  attending 
an  American  high  school. 

The  reviewer  is  looking  forward  to  the  time  when  he  shall  be  able  to 
subject  this  new  book  to  the  acid  test  of  a  textbook — classroom  practice. 
He  believes  that  it  will  stand  this  test  and  that  it  will  prove  the  best 
high-school  text  for  the  English  teacher  who  believes  in  the  new  purpose 
and  method  of  English  teaching. 

Walter  Barnes 
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Representative  English  Plays.     Edited,  with  Introduction  and  Notes,  by 
John  S.  P.  Tatlock  and  Robert  G.  Martin.   New  York:  Century  Co., 
1916.   Pp.  838.   $2 .  50  net. 
Twenty-one  plays,  beginning  with  the  miracle  plays  and  ending  with  Browning 

atjkd  Oscar  Wilde,  are  included.    Convenient  for  survey  coiuses. 

Dante:  Haw  to  Know  Him.  By  Alfred  M.  Brooks.  Indianapolis:  Bobbs- 
Merrill  Co.,  1916.    Pp.  387.    $1.25. 

An  excellent  introduction  is  followed  by  a  synopsis  of  all  the  important  cantos 
of  the  Hell,  Purgatory,  and  Paradise.    A  \iseful  popular  treatment. 

Selected  English  Short  Stories.    With  an  Introduction,  by  Hugh  Walker. 
New  York:  Oxford  University  Press,  1915.    Pp.  486.    15. 
Remarkable  value  for  the  price. 

Illustrations  of  Medieval  Romance  on  Tiles  from  Chsrtsey  Abbey.  By  Roger 
Sherman  Loomis.  University  of  Illinois  Studies,  Vol.  II,  No.  2,  May,  1916. 

Thomas  Warton:  A  Biographical  and  Critical  Study.  By  Clarissa  Rinaker. 
University  of  Illinois  Studies  in  Language  and  Literature,  Vol.  II,  No.  i, 
February,  1916. 

Studies  in  the  Milton  Tradition.  By  John  Walter  Good.  University  of 
Illinois  Studies  in  Language  and  Literature,  Vol.  I,  Nos.  3  and  4,  August- 
November,  191 5. 

A  study  of  the  "undercurrents  of  national  feeling  for  Milton  through  the  medium 
contemporary  literature." 

An  Essay  on  Metaphor  in  Poetry.   With  an  Appendix  on  the  "  Use  of  Metaphor 
in  Tenn3rson's  'In  Memoriam.'"    New  York:    Charles  £.  Merrill  Co., 
1916.    Pp.96.    $1.00. 
Examples  are  dted  from  Aristotle,  Quintilian,  Viigil,  Coleridge,  Shelley,  Arnold, 

and  other  masters. 

English  LiteraturefromWidsith  to  the  Death  of  Chaucer.  By  Allen  R.  Benham. 

New  Haven,  Conn.:  Yale  University  Press.    Pp.  634.    $2.50. 

A  book  of  original  sources  from  which  the  student  may  gain  for  himself  a  knowl- 
edge of  the  life,  ideals,  and  spirit  of  each  of  the  ages  represented. 

lacob  and  losep:  A  Middle  English  Poem  of  the  Thirteenth  Century.  Edited 
by  Arthur  S.  Napier.  Oxford:  Clarendon  Press,  1916.  Pp.  41. 
25.  6d.  net. 
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American  Prose  {1607-1865).     Selected  and  ekiited,  with  Illustrative  and 
Explanatory  Notes  and   a   Bibliography,    by  Walter   C.  Bronson. 
Chicago:    The  University  of  Chicago  Press,  1916.    Pp.  737.    $1.50. 
A  companion  to  the  author's  American  Poems  by  the  same  publishers. 

Types  of  News  Writing.  By  Willaed  Grosvenor  Bleyer.  Boston:  Hough- 
ton Mifflin  Co.,  1916.    Pp.  265.    $1.50. 
Cunent  examples  preceded  by  an  outline  for  analysis. 

A  Study  of  English  and  American  Writers— Volume  III.   By  J.  Scott  Clark. 
With  additions  by  John  Price  Odell.    Chicago:  Row,  Peterson  &  Co., 
1916.    Pp.  645. 
Analytical  studies  of  style,  accompanied  with  biographical  notes  and  referenced 

Workmanship  inWords.  By  James  P.  Kelley.  Boston:  Little,  Brown  &  Co., 
1916.    Pp.  333. 

The  author's  views  on  grammatical  propriety,  clearness,  ease,  and  force,  with 
copious  illustrations. 

American  Debate.    Vols.  I  and  II.    By  Marion  Mills  Miller.    New  York: 

Putnam,  1916.  .Pp.  467  and  417.    $1.00  each. 

A  history  of  American  politics  arranged  by  subjects,  with  analyses  and  summaries 
of  the  great  debates  and  hberal  excerpts  from  the  speeches  of  the  leaders. 

Selections  from  the  Prose  of  Macaulay.    Edited  by  Lucius  Hxtdson  Holt. 
Boston:  Ginn  &  Co.,  1916.    Pp.454.    $1.25. 
AU  of  Macaulay's  prose  works  except  the  speeches  are  represented. 

How  to  Use  Reference  Books.    By  Leon  O.  Wiswell.    New  York:  American 
Book  Co.,  1916.    Pp.  162.    $0.60.    Illustrated. 
Intended  to  enable  parents  and  teachers  to  help  the  children. 

Educational  Measurements.    By  Daniel  Starch.    New  York:    Macmillan, 
1916.    Pp.  202. 
A  compilation  of  most  of  the  standard  tests  now  in  use  and  a  good  bibliography. 

Supervised  Study.    By  Alfred  Lawrence  Hall-Qxtest.    New  York:   Mac- 
millan, 1916.    Pp.  433. 
"A  discussion  of  the  study  lesson  in  high  school."   A  timely  survey. 

Experimental  Education.     By  Frank  N.  Freeman.     Boston:    Houghton 
Mifflin  Co.,  1916.    Pp.  220.    $1.30. 
A  laboratory  manual,  with  summaries  of  typical  results  and  with  references. 

Economy  in  Secondary  Education.     By  Wiluam  F.   Russell.     Boston: 
Houghton  Mifflin  Co.,  Pp.  74. 
In  the  ''Riverside  Educational  Monographs''  series. 

The  Study  of  the  Behaviour  of  an  Individual  Child:  A  Syllabus  with  Bibliog- 
raphy. By  John  T.  McManis.  Baltimore:  Warwick  &  York,  1916. 
Pp.  54. 
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A  Report  on  the  Iniermediate  or  Junior  High  Schools  of  the  United  States. 
Compiled  by  C.  C.  Bingamam.  Pp.  67.  $0. 50.  Paper.  For  sale  by  the 
author  at  Goldfidd,  Iowa. 

A  Practical  Course  in  Touch  Typewriting.  By  CHiUtLES  E.  Smith.  New  York: 
Isaac  Pitman  &  Sons,  1916.    Pp.  74.    $0.60.    Paper. 

Casuals  of  the  Sea.  By  William  McFee.  New  York:  Doubleday,  Page  &  Co., 

1916.     Pp.  470. 

A  very  striking,  though  somewhat  amorphous,  novel  by  a  highly  educated 
engineer. 
Manual  for  the  Use  of  Pictures  in  the  Teaching  of  English^  Latin,  and  Greeh. 

By  Cornelia  Cakhart  Ward.   Newton,  Mass.:  The  University  Prints. 

$0.25.    Paper. 

The  Granta  Shakespeare— The  Tempest  and  Julius  Caesar.    Edited  by  H.  J. 
LoBBAN.    New  York:   Putnam,  1916.    Pp.  138  and  156.    is.  each. 
Neat  and  conservative  in  editing. 

Goldsmith's  ''The  Deserted  Village*'  and  ''The  Traveller"  and  Gray's  "Elegy  in 
a  Country  Churchyard. "  Edited  with  Introduction  and  Notes  by  Louise 
POTTMD.   Boston:  Ginn  &  Co.,  1916.   Pp.86.   $0.25. 

America  First.    By  Jasper  L.  McBrien.    New  York:  American  Book  Co., 
1916.    Pp.  288.    $0.64. 
A  patriotic  anthology,  prefaced  with  a  diamatlgation  of  the  Continental  Congress. 

The  Haliburton  Fifth  Reader.  By  M.  W.  Hauburton.  New  York:  D.  C. 
Heath  &  Co.,  1916.   Pp.  469. 

Peter  Pan.    Retold  from  Sir  James  M.  Barrie's  famous  pky.    Edited  and 
arranged  by  FkEDERiCK  Orville  Perkins.    Boston:  Silver,  Burdett  & 
Co.,  1916.    Pp.  73.    $0.50. 
Channingly  illustrated  and  supplied  with  musical  motives. 

A  City  Reader  for  the  Fourth  Year.    By  Abby  Porter  Lelamd.    New  York: 
Charles  E.  Merrill  Co.,  1916.    Pp.  288.    $0.56.    Illustrated. 
Selections  made  with  reference  to  the  experience  of  city  children.    Not  so  novel 

as  the  tide  suggests. 

Country  Life  Reader.    By  O.  J.  Stevenson.    New  York:    Scribner,  1916. 
Pp.  418. 
Arranged  by  seasons  and  illustrated.    Both  informational  and  inspirational 

Treasure  Trove.-  Edited  by  Richard  Wilson.    New  York:  E.  P.  Button  & 

Co.,  1916.    Pp.  256.    $0.60.    Illustrated. 

Brief  selections  intended  to  induce  '' browsing '*  among  the  standard  authors. 
The  Legacy  of  the  Exposition—San  Francisco,  IQ15. 

A  collection  of  comments  on  the  permanent  influence  of  the  Panama-Pacific 
International  Exposition. 
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A  SHAKESPEARE  FESTIVAL  IN  TIME  OF  WAR 

BiPRESSIONS  OF  MARTIAL  AND  DRAMATIC  ENTHUSIASM  IN 
STRATFORD  WHEN  THE  EUROPEAN  WAR  BROKE  OUT 


CLARENCE  STRATTON 
Central  High  School,  St.  Louis,  Missouri 


In  Cologne  the  news  that  Russia  would  fight  Austria  and  that 
Germany  must  ally  herself  with  the  latter  was  enthusiastically 
received,  and  the  cafes  that  night  were  crowded  with  perspiring 
stein-shifters  who  shouted  themselves  hoarse  in  ''Die  Wacht  am 
Rhein."  During  the  next  week  Belgium  began  to  mobilize  for 
what  we  regarded  then  as  a  comic-opera  war,  yet  Brussels  was  as 
gay  as  ever.  Only  later  did  any  misgivings  assail  me  as  I  tried  to 
secure  in  all  the  offices  a  stateroom  on  the  steamer  for  which  we 
had  passage  from  Hook  of  Holland  to  Harwich,  and  was  repeatedly 
advised  to  get  it  on  the  boat.  The  misgivings  became  apprehensions 
as  I  waited  in  vain  on  the  station  platform  in  Rotterdam  for  through 
boat  trains  from  Berlin  and  Cologne,  and  was  finally  sent  down  in 
a  special  made  up  along  the  Dutch  Railway.  On  the  boat  there 
were  over  a  thousand  passengers;  that  was  her  last  regular  night 
crossing.  We  steamed  down  between  long  lines  of  dark-gray 
cruisers  and  destroyers;  matters  were  looking  serious. 

They  were  more  so  in  London  next  morning.  Crowds  were 
beseiging  banks  and  express  offices,  tourists  were  demanding  gold  and 
being  assured  that  only  a  prescribed  percentage  could  be  supplied. 
We  needed  only  a  little,  and  left  at  once  for  the  Shakespeare 
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festival  at  Stratford-on-Avon.  (Inddentally,  I  left  my  overcoat 
in  a  London  taxicab,  resulting  in  so  much  official  correspondence 
with  Scotland  Yard  that  I  was  suspected  of  being  a  secret  service 
man.    But,  as  Kipling  remarks,  that's  another  story.) 

It  was  August  I.  Quiet  little  Stratford  was  buzzing  with  two 
intense  feelings — one  the  Shakespeare  festival;  the  other,  the  tense 
war  doubt.  While  the  young  Chicago  school  teacher  was  patron- 
izing the  quaint  tearooms,  and  the  more  experienced  traveler  was 
turning  up  his  nose  at  the  blatantly  advertised  and  disagreeably 
named  launch  on  the  Avon,  the  "  George  Washington,'*  the  English 
themselves  were  awaiting  news  from  Downing  Street  where  the 
Cabinet  was  deliberating. 

In  this  strange  atmosphere  the  summer  festival  began.  Strat- 
ford is  the  one  place  in  the  world  where  Shakespeare  should  be 
most  enthusiastically  celebrated.  As  far  back  as  the  great  actor 
Garrick,  a  commemorative  series  of  events  was  arranged,  including 
everything  from  drama  through  horse-racing  to  fireworks.  It 
became  apparent  in  subsequent  years  that  the  only  way  to  com- 
memorate a  dramatist  was  to  perform  his  plays.  Intermittent 
seasons  were  attempted  until  1873  when  the  Memorial  Theatre 
was  erected  beside  the  charming  littie  Avon,  on  which  the  youngster 
Shakespeare  must  have  sailed  his  chip  boats. 

Every  spring,  in  April,  the  festival  opens  with  the  unfurling 
in  High  Street  of  the  flags  of  the  various  nations  by  their  ambas- 
sadors. Then  follows  the  floral  procession  to  the  church.  Thou- 
sands of  visitors  walk  to  the  littie  graveyard,  enter  the  chancel  of 
Trinity  Church,  and  drop  upon  the  grave  some  flower  lovingly 
mentioned  by  the  poet.  The  series  of  plays  which  follows  has  been 
gradually  extended  imtil  now  it  covers  practically  four  weeks. 
Some  four  years  ago  the  August  season  was  inaugurated  to  continue 
the  entire  month. 

In  August,  19 14,  the  littie  Memorial  Theatre  (it  seats  only  950, 
counting  even  the  peculiar  littie  window-seats)  had  been  sold  out 
for  every  performance,  but  with  the  prospect  of  war,  cancellations 
began  to  pour  in  until  the  box-office  reminded  one  of  fimeral  parlors. 

Twelve  plays  had  been  announced — six  comedies,  three  his- 
tories, three  tragedies.    This  surprising  versatility  is  really  nothing 
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to  what  the  company  can  do  and  has  done.  It  has  produced  all 
the  plays  of  Shakespeare  except  three.  The  altogether  disagreeable 
AWs  Well  That  Ends  WeU,  the  slaughter-house  Titus  Andronicus, 
and  the  peculiar  Trolius  and  Cressida  have  not  been  given.  Thirty- 
four  out  of  thirty-seven  plays!  How  many  of  the  entire  number 
have  most  Americans  read  ?  A  dozen?  That's  putting  the  average 
rather  high,  though  it  should  be  soon  reached  because  of  the  interest 
stimulated  by  the  Shakespeare  tercentenary  celebration  here. 

One  year  the  company  inserted  Marlowe's  Edward  II  in  its 
proper  chronological  place,  and  gave  all  the  plays  on  English 
history.  From  the  troubles  of  King  John  down  to  the  baptism  of 
the  infant  Elizabeth  in  Henry  VIII,  English  history  passed  before 
the  audiences  in  glorious  poetry  and  noble  acting.  The  spectators 
may  have  found  variety  in  the  contrasting  characters,  in  the  comic 
relief,  but  the  people  behind  the  footlights  suffered  from  the 
monotony  of  royal  life.  They  were  stiff  from  kingly  strides  and 
sore  from  wearing  armor.  The' scene-shifters  grew  just  as  tired, 
for  they  received  no  applause,  not  even  a  glimpse  of  the  audience. 
Finally,  toward  the  end  of  the  series,  as  some  thwarted  sovereign 
sank  to  his  eternal  sleep,  one  disgusted  stage-hand  fervently 
exclaimed,  "Thank  Gawd,  Bill,  there's  another  bloomin'  king 
dead." 

A  comedy  and  a  history  had  been  performed  when,  on  August  4, 
England  declared  war  against  Germany.  The  Merry  Wives  of 
Windsor  was  scheduled,  but  in  its  place  was  substituted  the  most 
glorious  outburst  of  patriotism  the  stage  has  ever  offered  a  nation, 
Henry  V. 

When  Richard  Mansfield  offered  this  chronicle  in  America, 
there  were  two  features  in  the  play — the  glorious  poetry  of  the 
choruses  before  the  acts,  and  the  spectacular  conqueror  element 
of  the  king  himself.  At  Stratford,  to  the  general  disappointment, 
these  bursts  of  patriotism  were  omitted  entirely.  This  was  a 
greater  loss  than  ever  before,  for  English  patriotism  was  surging 
high,  and  the  martial  calls  of  Shakespeare  would  have  thrilled  the 
blood.  As  it  was,  the  house  was  tense  when  Mr.  Frank  R.  Benson, 
since  knighted,  appeared  before  the  curtain,  begging  the  audience 
not  to  transfer  the  utterances  of  the  sixteenth  century  to  our 
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times,  not  to  apply  to  a  sister  nation  and  ally  the  sentiments 
uttered  by  an  invader  in  1415,  but  to  wait  until  the  end  of  the 
evening  for  the  expression  of  Britain's  true  feeling  for  France. 
That  last  scene  came.  Gallant  King  Henry  had  wooed  and  won 
the  pert  and  coy  Katherine;  the  Queen  of  France  delivered,  with 
more  feeling  than  she  had  ever  experienced  before,  the  prayer,  to 
which  every  listener  added,  "Amen." 

So  be  there  'twixt  your  Kingdoms  such  a  spousal, 
That  never  may  ill  offence,  or  fell  jealousy, 
Which  troubles  oft  the  bed  of  blessed  marriage, 
Thrust  in  between  the  faction  of  these  Kingdoms, 
To  make  divorce  of  their  incorporate  league; 
That  English  may  as  French,  French  Englishmen, 
Receive  each  other.    God  speed  this  Amenl 

Naturally  the  histories  would  contain  more  appeals  to  martial 
and  patriotic  feelings  than  the  comedies.  One  would  declare  on 
general  ideas  that  the  tragedies  would  offer  none  at  all.  In  this  he 
would  be  entirely  mistaken.  Another  mistake  was  significantly 
corrected  at  Stratford.  So  many  people  know  passages  from  the 
plays  that  frequently  they  watch  the  acting  and  take  the  words 
for  granted.  Hamlet  gave  the  surprise.  We  had  speculated  on 
the  "cuts"  that  would  be  made.  Mr.  E.  H.  Sothem  once  told 
me  that  every  omission  from  his  Hamlet  had  been  objected  to  by 
letter  from  all  over  this  Continent,  '*but,"  he  continued,  "what 
shall  I  do  ?   We  can't  keep  people  out  of  their  beds  all  night." 

At  Stratford  the  long  speech  by  Polonius  advising  Laertes  of 
how  to  act  in  Paris  was  retained  intact.  No  actor  expects  applause 
until  he  reaches  the  end — for  everyone  has  recited  the  proverbs  in 
school  and  knows  them  perfectly.  "Neither  a  borrower,  nor  a 
lender  be,"  "Give  every  man  thine  ear,  but  few  thy  voice,"  "The 
apparel  oft  proclaims  the  man."  But  that  week  England  had 
declared  war,  after  a  long  and  anxious  wait.  So  when  old  gray 
beard  Polonius  delivered, 

Beware 
Of  entrance  to  a  quarrel;  but  being  in 
Bear't,  that  the  opposed  may  beware  of  thee. 
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like  a  thunder-clap  came  the  applause,  rocking  the  theater  with  its 
unanimity  and  power,  and  startling  the  actor  out  of  his  part 
completely. 

As  the  days  passed  the  dramatic  interest  became  more  and  more 
merged  into  the  military.  It  is  true  that  lectures  were  delivered 
and  listened  to.  English  folk-dandng  by  Mr.  Cecil  Sharp  was  still 
studied  by  the  attractive  yoxmg  girls  who,  in  their  blue  and  brown 
knee-length  tunics,  unaffectedly  walked  the  Stratford  streets  in 
such  mmibers  that  one  newly  arrived  American  asked  me  where 
the  bathing-beach  was.  The  plays  were  given  almost  as  announced. 
But  we  all  felt  that  more  serious  matters  would  call  soon.  One 
performance  was  omitted  entirely  to  let  the  theater  be  used  for  a 
mass-meeting.  Money  was  offered  the  seat-holders,  but  no  one 
claimed  the  refund,  and  the  money  was  forwarded  to  the  Red 
Cross  Society.  Since  Stratford  is  the  center  of  the  hunting  district, 
cavalry  troops  began  to  arrive  every  night  to  move  on  "some- 
where" next  day.  Thousands  of  horses  were  purchased  for  later 
distribution.  A  breeded  hunter  ridden  in  by  its  mistress  was 
commandeered  by  the  officials,  a  sum  paid  over,  and  the  former 
owner  drove  back  home  in  a  green  grocer's  cart. 

The  young  Englishman  home  from  China  suddenly  changed 
his  route  so  that,  instead  of  going  across  Russia  and  Siberia,  he 
should  come  over  on  oiu:  steamer  and  rush  to  San  Francisco  with  a 
few  hours'  margin  to  board  a  ship  for  Japan;  visitors  from  the 
Continent  reported  for  identification  to  the  Town  Hall;  Americans 
became  panic-stricken  as  sailing  after  sailing  was  canceled;  the 
Stratfordians  looked  ruefully  at  the  departures,  entirely  unbalanced 
by  the  arrivals,  for  the  little  village  exists  entirely  on  the  April 
and  August  dramatic-season  visitors;  Mr.  Benson,  star  of  the 
company,  came  rushing  in  to  Sunday  breakfast  with  me  from  rifle 
practice,  and  was  reminded  during  the  meal  that  ''service  at  the 
barracks  was  to  be  at  eleven,  sir." 

It  was  a  transformed  Stratford-on-Avon, 
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STANDARD  FOR  THE  MEASUREMENT  OF  ENGLISH 
COMPOSITION  IN  THE  BLOOMINGTON,  INDIANA, 
SCHOOLS  

EARL  HUDELSON 
Indiana  University 


Whoever  experiments  today  with  standards  for  measuring 
efficiency  in  composition  is  a  pioneer.  Standards  for  even  such 
mensurable  subjects  as  mathematics,  spelling,  and  writing  are  yet 
young;  while  measurements  for  such  a  subject  as  composition,  into 
which  certain  immensurable  qualities  enter,  are  literally  new. 
Until  yesterday,  teachers  of  English  believed  that  the  only  compe- 
tent standard  by  which  to  measure  composition  was  the  Golden 
Rule.  To  some  extent,  indeed,  those  teachers  of  yesterday  were 
right.  There  is  at  least  one  element  in  discourse  which  should  be 
measured  by  no  baser  standard.  Personality,  originality,  apprecia- 
tion, individuality — call  it  what  you  will — that  quality  which 
stamps  the  product  with  the  peculiarities  of  the  producer — can 
never  be  scientifically  measured;  and  any  attempt  to  do  so  will 
only  confuse  the  teacher  and  stifle  the  enthusiasm  of  the  pupil. 
There  are,  however,  fundamental  qualities,  such  as  spelling,  punctu- 
ation, and  rhetorical  principles,  which  can  be  measured;  and 
whereas  we  were  formerly  satisfied  to  rely  upon  our  individual 
tastes  for  judging  all  qualities,  we  now  are  coming  to  believe  that 
the  more  elements  we  apply  to  a  definite  standard  and  the  fewer 
we  leave  to  our  several  temperaments,  the  fairer  will  be  our  reckon- 
ings. It  is  the  judging  of  these  mensurable  qualities  for  which  we 
feel  the  need  of  a  scale,  and  which  we  are  today  attempting  to 
reduce  to  a  scientific  basis. 

To  see  that  such  a  scale  is  needed  requires  but  a  glance  at 
such  results  as  are  pictured  in  Chart  I. 

The  bent  lines  trace  ten  themes  through  the  rankings  of  three 
teachers  who  did  not  use  a  scale.    It  will  be  seen  that  no  one  of 
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these  compositions  received  a  concurrent  rating.  Theme  No.  604, 
which  was  ranked  furst  by  one  reader,  was  placed  tenth  by  another 
reader  and  fourth  by  a  third. 

U         605^  604  609 


8. 

607 

609 
\ 

60^ 

60S 

608 

600 

601 

608 

10. 


604 


Table  I,  which  i:ecords  the  grades  of  eight  compositions  by  ten 
graders  each,  shows  that,  while  the  average  is  not  so  bad,  in  one 


TABLE  I 


706 
709 

713 
726 
740 
761 
762 
794 


55 

88 

71 

80 

60 

90 

86 

85 

90 

70 

«9 

78 

90 

83 

94 

85 

85 

92 

40 

84 

85 

76 

50 

95 

82 

70 

75 

80 

94 

75 

92 

80 

88 

91 

90 

95 

75 

87 

79 

90 

70 

70 

81 

79 

85 

40 

92 

72 

86 

75 

92 

80 

80 

60 

25 

75 

50 

42 

30 

45 

40 

40 

30 

30 

75 

62 

38 

40 

45 

45 

35 

45 

70 
70 

65 

90 

75 
75 
35 
40 


case  the  same  theme  was  ranked  at  40  per  cent  by  one  grader  and 
at  95  per  cent  by  another.    One  grader  passed  all  eight  of  the 
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pupils,  while  another  passed  only  two  of  them.  The  pupil  who 
was  graded  all  the  way  from  40  per  cent  to  95  per  cent  was  given, 
by  the  four  teachers  who  failed  him,  an  average  of  56  per  cent, 
while  the  other  six  graders  allowed  him  an  average  grade  of 
83  per  cent. 

A  moment's  introspection  will  convince  us  that  we  do  not  grade 
compositions  according  to  mathematical  laws;  that  we  do  not 
give  ICO  per  cent  to  the  theme  which  is  twice  as  "good"  as  the  one 
to  which  we  give  50  per  cent;  and  that  we  do  not  visit  a  30  per  cent 
grade  up>on  the  pupil  whose  comp>osition  is  one-third  as  good  as  the 
theme  we  grade  90  per  cent. 

I  am  not  sure  that  we  should  immediately  take  upon  ourselves 
the  whole  blame  for,  or  to  be  surprised  at,  these  chaotic  conditions. 
Until  we  have  evolved  a  standard  by  which  to  measure  om:  concep- 
tions of  "good"  and  "bad,"  we  can  no  more  hope  to  reduce  this 
chaos  to  order  than  to  compute  the  distance  from  east  to  west. 
Were  an  Eskimo  and  a  Brazilian  to  meet  in  Chicago,  the  former 
would  complain  of  the  heat  while  the  latter  would  insist  that  he 
was  freezing.  Two  English  teachers  meeting  over  the  same  set 
of  compositions  will,  because  of  opposite  former  conditions,  dis- 
agree up>on  the  quality  of  the  pupils'  work.  A  teacher's  ideal  is  a 
personal,  individual  one,  and  there  are  as  many  different  ideals  in 
composition  as  there  are  of  heaven. 

Realizing  these  chaotic  conditions.  Miss  Kerr,  principal  of  the 
departmental  building,  and  I  gave  two  tests  to  800  pupils  of  the 
sixth,  seventh,  eighth,  ninth,  and  tenth  grades  in  the  Bloomington, 
Indiana,  schools.  These  tests  were  based  upon  the  Harvard- 
Newton  standard.  The  first  one,  held  in  February,  1915,  was  a 
test  in  description,  and  the  report  appeared  in  Vol.  XIII,  No.  11, 
of  the  Indiana  University  Bulletin.  The  second  test,  given  in 
May  of  the  same  year,  was  in  exposition.  In  both  cases  we 
substituted  for  the  topics  in  the  original  scale,  subjects  as  nearly 
equivalent  as  possible,  but  more  suitable  to  our  locality.  We  did 
not  think  it  fair,  for  instance,  to  ask  our  pupils  to  describe  a  storm 
in  a  fishing  village,  when  the  angling  of  most  of  them  had  been  con- 
fined to  yearning  for  mud-cat  in  Beanblossom  Creek.  The 
topics  offered  for  the  two  tests  were: 
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DESCRIPTION 

1.  A  Body  of  Water. 

2.  Some  Person  in  Bloomington. 

3.  Grandmother. 

4.  An  Old-Fashioned  House. 

5.  A  Picture. 

6.  A  Public  Building  in  Bloomington. 

7.  A  Wreck. 

EXPOSITION 

1.  Our  Grading  System. 

2.  How  Stone  Is  Quarried. 

3.  How  to  Make . 

4.  How  to  Play . 

5.  Why Is  My  Favorite  Book. 

6.  Why Is  My  Favorite  Study. 

7.  How  an  Asphalt  Street  Is  Made. 

8.  How  Bloomington  Should  Dispose  of  Its  Garbage. 

9.  How  Bloomington  Can  Be  Made  a  Really  "Dry''  Town. 
10.  How  to  Use  a  Dictionary. 

Ten  minutes  were  given  for  choosing  and  organizing  the  subjects, 
and  thirty  minutes  were  allowed  for  writing  the  compositions. 
Upon  the  first  sheets  were  written  only  the  subject,  name,  sex,  age, 
grade,  school,  teacher,  and  date. 

Regulation  paper  and  ink  were  used,  and  no  means  of  identi- 
fication were  allowed  on  any  but  the  first  pages,  which  were  later 
removed  from  the  comp>ositions  proper.  These  800  themes  were 
then  jumbled  into  eight  equal  sets  and  each  paper  in  each  set  was 
graded  twice  by  each  of  three  graders,  no  grader  reading  more  than 
one  set.  The  first  reckoning  was  made  independent  of  any  scale; 
the  second  with  reference  to  the  Harvard-Newton  standard.  The 
grading  was  done  by  the  English  teachers  of  the  departmental  and 
high  schools  of  Bloomington  and  by  ex-teachers  and  prospective 
teachers  in  my  university  class  in  the  teaching  of  high-school 
English. 

In  both  tests  the  girls  generally  outdid  the  boys.  The  latter 
did  their  best  work  on  such  outdoor  or  violently  emotional  subjects 
as  "A  Body  of  Water"  or  *'A  Wreck,"  while  the  girls  excelled  in 
gentle    sentiment    about    "Grandmother."    In    exposition    the 
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boys  were  best  in  constructive  themes,  such  as  "How  to  Do 

,"  or  "How  to  Make  ,"  or  "How  to  Play 

,"  and  left  the  piurer  reasoning  of  such  topics  as  "Our 

Grading  System,"  or  "Why Is  My  Favorite  Study,"  or 

"Why Is  My  Favorite  Book,"  to  the  gentler  sex.    They 

were  all  resp>onsive  to  the  crying  need  of  making  Bloomington  a 
really  dry  town. 

The  most  interesting  result  for  us,  however,  was  our  finding  that 
while  the  graders  were  usually  almost  unanimous  on  the  best 
and  poorest  compositions  and  at  wide  variance  on  the  mediocre 
ones,  yet  in  some  cases  the  same  theme  was  marked  best,  poorest, 
medium.  As  we  have  seen,  one  composition  received  grades  of 
40  per  cent  and  95  per  cent  without  the  use  of  a  scale.  This  is 
pretty  convincing  evidence  that  something  is  wrong;  and  when  the 
use  of  a  scale  reduces  the  divergence  of  this  and  himdreds  of  other 
compositions,  it  is  another  sign  that  a  standard  will  do  no  harm, 
and  will  probably  do  good. 

We  found  that  the  use  of  the  Harvard-Newton  scale  reduced 
variance  in  a  teacher's  grades  on  the  same  theme  from  one  time  to 
another.  Moodiness,  or  temperament,  too  often  decides  Johnnie's 
fate.  If  a  teacher  gets  up  on  the  wrong  side  of  the  bed,  she  may 
grade  a  composition  10  per  cent  lower  than  she  would  have  had  she 
been  in  a  merrier  mood.  If  Johnnie  is  near  the  danger-line,  his 
chances  depend  upon  his  teacher's  mood.  While  a  standard  can 
hardly  be  expected  to  eliminate  temperament  entirely,  it  will 
minimize  the  evils  flowing  therefrom. 

Our  experiments  indicate  that  a  scale  will  correct  the  injustice 
done  to  good  students  by  teachers  without  the  courage  of  their 
convictions.  Without  a  standard,  such  teachers  tend  to  inflate 
the  grades  of  poor  themes,  to  keep'  their  writers  within  sight, 
at  least,  of  the  passing-mark.  This  works  a  hardship  at  all  times 
on  the  pupils  who  really  have  good  compositions;  and  when,  because 
of  a  grouch,  the  teacher  fails  to  augment  the  poor  student's  grade, 
that  student  feels,  perhaps  rightly,  that  an  injustice  has  also  been 
done  him. 

Table  U,  typical  of  most  cases,  reveals  a  tendency  to  telescope 
the  lower  end  of  the  class  up  around  the  passing-mark.    With  the 
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use  of  a  scale  the  percentage  of  poor  grades  is  properly  increased 
and  a  more  normal  curve  denoted. 

TABLE  n 
(Based  upon  ninety-five  papers) 


Percentagi 

I      With  Scale 

Without  Scak 

WithScate 

Without  Scale 

With  Scale 

Without  Scale 

lO-  20. . 

0 

0 

0 

3.3 

0 

7.3 

20-  30.. 

3.1 

3.1 

4-2 

I.I 

2.0 

5. a 

30-  40. . 

10.7 

4-2 

2.1 

2.1 

30 

6.2 

40-  SO.. 

II. 0 

53 

2.1 

15.0 

4.2 

14.0 

50-  60. . 

16.0 

2.1 

10. 0 

iS-7 

6.0 

157 

60-  70.. 

13.0 

6.3 

21.7 

ns 

16.8 

20.0 

70-  80.. 

22.0 

24.0 

22.0 

24.0 

40.0 

20.0 

80-  90.. 

20.0 

36.6 

29.0 

18.0 

26.0 

10. 5 

90-100. . 

4-2 

18.0 

8.^ 

7.3 

2.0 

I.I 

By  classes,  the  range  of  grades  should,  on  the  contrary,  tend 
toward  a  reduction.  After  the  standard  for  a  class  is  once  care- 
fully established,  the  teacher's  purpose  should  be  to  try  to  keep  the 
majority  of  pupils  around  or  above  that  standard.  Then  if  a 
pupil  is  not  within  a  reasonable  distance  above  or  below  that  ideal 
minimimi,  he  is  either  too  good  or  too  poor  for  that  class  and  should 
be  placed  in  another. 

This  I  take  to  be  the  happiest  function  of  a  standard  of  measure- 
ment. We  must  start  somewhere,  and  rather  than  go  through  all 
that  has  been  done  to  work  out  established  scales,  we  can  use  such 
standards  as  the  Hillegas  or  the  Harvard-Newton  to  fix  our  units 
of  measurement,  much  as  the  zero  and  boiling-p>oints  are  established 
on  a  new  thermometer  by  measuring  it  with  an  authentic  one.  In 
composition,  by  establishing  one  or  two  points  we  can,  from  them, 
derive  the  other  degrees.  These  need  not  be  fixed  upon  a  per- 
centage basis;  in  fact,  my  belief  is  that  a  standard  should  be  made 
to  rim  from  10  to  120  in  point  or  degree  of  difficulty;  and  the  ideal 
minimum  for  the  first  grade  would  then  be  10,  for  the  second  20, 
for  the  third  30,  and  so  on,  up  to  120  for  the  twelfth  year.  With 
this  as  a  basis,  our  problem  would  then  become  one  of  choosing 
typical  models  for  each  year.  These  models  should  be  made  acces- 
sible to  the  pupils,  that  they  may  learn  just  what  is  considered  a 
fair  theme  for  them.  Then,  I  repeat,  the  promise  of  promotion  will 
induce  them  to  excel  the  model. 
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One  shortcoming  of  the  Harvard-Newton  standard  is  its  lack  of 
variety  of  models.  Practically  all  of  the  average  pupil's  writing 
after  he  is  through  school  will  be  in  epistolary  form;  and  no  one 
sticks  to  a  single  discourse.  Yet  the  Harvard-Newton  scale  con- 
tains no  samples  of  letters  and  no  intentional  types  of  mixed  dis- 
course. 

The  minimum  grade  in  the  Harvard-Newton  test  in  description 
is  about  44  per  cent  and  in  exposition  about  39  per  cent.  Before  this 
standard  should  be  used  permanently,  or  another  established  from 
it,  it  should  be  completed  downward.  Otherwise  conscientious 
teachers  who  imdertake  to  grade  below  the  minimum  of  the  scale 
will  feel  their  supports  knocked  out  from  under  them,  as  it  were, 
and  will  tend  to  keep  their  grades  within  purview  of  the  scale. 

No  standard,  probably,  will  ever  be  made  that  will  be  equally 
suited  to  all  schools.  Just  as  we  foimd  it  advisable  to  substitute 
topics  in  our  tests  at  Bloomington,  so  I  believe  each  school  should 
have  essentially  its  own  standard,  in  order  that  compositions  typical 
of  the  locality  may  be  used  in  the  scale. 

A  common  tendency  in  work  of  this  kind  is  to  discontinue  the 
experiment  just  when  results  are  imminent.  We  then  grumble,  like 
the  stingy  farmer  who  gradually  decreased  his  horse's  rations  in 
hopes  that  he  might  finally  eliminate  this  expense.  The  farmer, 
in  reporting  the  project,  said,  "I  got  along  beautifully  till  I  got  to 
the  place  where  Dobbin  didn't  need  any  more;  then  the  old  fool 
died!" 

No  one  can  reasonably  say  he  is  familiar  with  the  scale  until  he 
has  used  it  assiduously  for  months;  and  experiments  based  upon 
any  shorter  acquaintance  with  the  standard,  however  sincere, 
cannot  be  called  strictly  reliable. 

"But,"  the  average  teacher  will  ask,  "how,  with  English  club, 
high-school  paper,  annual,  literary  societies,  debates,  plays,  com- 
positions, notebooks,  library  work,  outside  reading,  tests,  examina- 
tions, and  a  few  classes  a  day — to  say  nothing  of  three  bolted  meals 
and  a  few  hours  of  sleep — can  I  find  time  to  pursue  these  investiga- 
tions, however  badly  they  are  needed?"  It  is  a  problem.  The 
grading  of  papers  in  such  tests  is  the  least  of  the  problem,  too, 
because  teachers  are  about  the  only  ones  who  are  capable  of  rating 
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compositions  reliably.  It  is  not  necessary,  however,  that  teachers 
do  the  compiling  of  statistics;  indeed,  it  is  better  for  them  not  to, 
for  there  are  others — eflSciency  experts — ^who  are  trained  to  do  such 
work  quickly  and  accurately,  and  who  are  needed  in  every  city, 
the  size  of  Bloomington  and  larger,  to  put  the  results  of  any  tests 
into  a  form  that  can  readily  be  used  by  anyone  who  desires  the 
results.  * 

Our  investigations  have  convinced  us  that  a  standard  of 
measurement  is  needed  in  composition;  that  each  school  should 
have,  in  the  main,  its  own  scale;  that  this  scale  should  be  generous 
but  typical;  and  that  it  will  then  organize  the  grading  of  composi- 
tions scientifically,  minimizing  unequalization  and  variability,  and 
giving  Johnnie  an  equal  chance,  under  whatever  teacher  he  may 
happen  to  be. 
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I  wish  to  present  some  suggestions  toward  a  method  of  criticizing 
children's  oral  and  written  compositions  where  such  compositions 
are  the  presentation  of  their  real  ideas  to  interest  their  classmates 
or  another  audience.  First  of  all,  it  appears  necessary  that  criticism 
should  start  always  from  the  imbiased  valuing  of  each  child's 
spontaneous  speech  or  writing  by  his  classmates,  who  hear  it.  We 
need  to  begin  with  the  children's  own  crude  expression  of  their 
ideas,  and  with  their  own  raw  and  genuine  appreciations;  for  this  is 
our  sole  means  of  knowing  what  they  are  capable  of,  our  starting- 
ground  from  which  to  guide  them  to  better  expression.  Our  first 
aim  in  direction  of  the  spontaneous  class  criticism,  then,  may  well 
be  simply  the  attempt,  by  example  and  suggestion,  to  see  that  the 
class  attitude  is,  so  far  as  may  be,  constructive  and  co-operative 
instead  of  picking  and  finical.  From  such  a  beginning  we  may  pro- 
ceed most  effectually  to  sharpen  the  class  discriminations,  to 
develop  standards  and  principles  of  effective  work  and  of  criticism. 

Upon  this  basis  of  free  expression  and  evaluation  the  chief 
point  I  should  like  to  make  is  that  we  need  to  discriminate  sharply 
what  we  may  for  convenience  label  (I)  matters  for  correction  and 
(II)  matters  for  criticism.'  The  first  type,  matters  for  correction, 
includes  all  the  form-conventions  of  written  and  spoken  English 
which  we  can  establish  in  practically  unconscious  habit — essentials 
of  correct  grammatical  usage,  spelling,  pimctuation,  and  the  like 
decencies  of  social  communication.  The  second  type  includes 
matters  just  as  essential  as  the  form-conventions — command  of 

» Given  before  the  National  Council  of  Teachers  of  English,  New  York  City, 
July  7, 19 16.  Adapted  from  chaps,  iii  and  iv  of  English  Composition  as  a  Social 
ProMem,  in  publication  as  a  Riverside  Educational  Monograph,  Houghton  Mifflin  Co. 

'  See  list  of  essentials  at  the  end  of  this  paper,  p.  603. 
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effective  organization  of  ideas,  of  strong  and  dear  sentence  struc- 
ture, and  of  true  and  apt  wording.  These,  however,  are  probably 
never  achieved  as  habitual  and  unconscious  reactions;  they  can  be 
developed  only  through  maturing  skill  and  nimbleness  of  conscious 
choice  in  meeting  many  varied  problems  of  expression.  They 
need,  also,  to  be  handled  by  suggestive  criticism,  not  by  pre- 
scriptive correction. 

To  make  this  clearer,  we  may  examine  in  turn  the  two  types 
thus  discriminated  and  the  probably  successful  mode  of  dealing  with 
each.  First,  as  to  forms:  It  is  clear  that  the  only  useful  attain- 
ment here — ^in  correct  use  of  "lie"  and  "lay,"  for  instance,  in 
correct  spelling  of  necessary  conunon  words,  in  correct  use  of 
periods — ^is  full  and  final  establishment  in  habit  of  each  point  that 
is  really  worth  attempting.  There  is  no  room  in  any  of  these 
matters  for  a  standard  of  60  or  of  90  per  cent;  a  youngster  either 
has  mastered  an  essential  point  of  form  or  has  not;  he  has,  then, 
100  per  cent  or  zero.'  Matters  beyond  the  small  range  of  p>ossible 
mastery  in  this  fashion  cannot  be  subject  to  prescriptive  correction, 
but  must  be  considered  under  suggestive  criticism  (11)  later. 
I  believe  that  if  we  once  accept  such  a  standard  of  full  attainment 
as  a  test  both  for  judging  the  work  of  each  child  we  consider 
eligible  for  promotion  and  likewise  for  estimating  his  teacher's 
performance  in  this  one  field,  there  will  be  less  futile  and  scattering, 
nagging  correction  and  more  attainment  of  a  few  essentials. 
Merely  as  a  tentative  sketch,  and  with  no  idea  of  prescription  in 
these  matters — they  must  obviously  be  settled  by  careful  study 
and  experiment  in  each  school  or  school  system — I  venture  to  sug- 
gest at  the  end  of  this  article,  under  (I),  a  tentative  list  of  possible 
minima  by  grade  groups  in  grammar,  spelling,  pimctuation,  and 
the  like.  It  is  intended  that  the  forms  for  each  group  be  divided 
among  the  teachers,  so  that  each  one  shall  be  responsible  for  only 
three  or  four  points  in  granmiar,  one  rule  in  pimctuation,  and  so  on; 
the  list  is  made  up  on  the  assumption  that  so  much  is  quite  p>ossible 
of  100  per  cent  attainment  imder  normal  conditions.* 

'Cf.  Dr.  Reynolds,  ''For  Minimum  Standards  in  English,"  English  Journal^ 

IV,  349. 

'  Cf .  Klapper,  Teaching  of  English,  pp.  33  ff . 
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Our  eternally  criticized  failure  to  achieve  satisfactory  results  in 
this  region  of  form-conventions  is  due  chiefly,  I  have  maintained, 
to  our  having  attempted  too  much.  There  may  be  possible  a 
further  gain  in  our  method  of  attaining  our  ends.  Two  suggestions 
from  the  work  of  successful  teachers  may  be  worth  attention.  In 
the  first  place,  we  might  pay  more  heed  than  we  have  often  done  to 
a  child's  realization  of  need  of  the  form  we  are  to  help  him  estab- 
lish. This  realization  may  be  gained  for  punctuation  marks,  for 
example,  by  having  each  child's  theme  read  aloud  by  another  child; 
by  the  inevitable  stumblings  and  hesitations  we  may  show  the  writer 
that  he  has  not  ^  provided  it  with  periods  or  commas  as  to  make  it 
quite  readily  and  fully  clear.  Where,  as  we  have  assiuned,  the  child 
has  actually  wanted  to  express  his  own  ideas  for  a  social  purpose, 
we  may  safely  trust  that  realization  thus  gained  will  have  effect. 
Again,  for  discovering  suitable  forms  of  manuscript  or  of  oral 
address,  we  may  let  the  members  of  the  class  experiment,  compare 
their  way  with  someone  else's,  and  decide  what  they  prefer  and 
will  accept.  No  one  who  has  tried  both  methods  needs  to  be  told 
how  far  more  effective  this  may  be  made  than  mere  rule-of-thimib 
prescription.  It  is  true  that  in  many  matters  of  grammar  and 
spelling  we  can  simply  note  the  correct  form  and  make  clear  that  it 
alone  is  right  and  acceptable;  some  kind  of  realized  need  of  a  given 
form,  in  any  event,  is  the  first  essential  step. 

For  success  in  establishing  these  forms,  it  is  further  necessary 
to  restore  the  ''lost  art  of  drill";  we  must  work  unceasingly  with 
countless  examples  of  a  single  right  form,  and  ''suffer  no  excep- 
tions to  occur,"  until  we  get  the  form  so  firmly  drilled  in  and  fixed 
that  it  can  never  again  come  up  wrong  end  to.  Certainly  teachers 
have  not  lacked  conscientiousness  in  this  matter,  but  apparently 
we  have  both  tried  too  many  things  at  a  time  and  failed  to  make 
our  drills  short  and  sharp  with  motive.'  We  need  to  concentrate 
and  work  patiently  on  one  form  only;  and  we  need,  so  far  as  we 
can,  to  provide  normal  social  situations  for  the  use  of  this  right 
form,  whether  in  games  or  in  working  out  communal  projects.  We 
need  further  to  insist  on  more  thoroughgoing  proofreading  of 
written  work,  point  by  point,  for  every  form-matter  actually 

'  McMurry,  Hcfw  to  Study,  p.  zgi,  etc 
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determined  upon,  and  resolutely  inhibit  prescription  and  cor- 
rection beyond  these  narrow  limits.  Only  so  can  we  hope  for  the 
loo  per  cent  attainment  which  we  should  aim  for  in  these  matters. 

The  suggestion  of  a  list  of  minimum  essentials  for  each  grade  and 
of  proscription  of  all  attempts  at  points  beyond  that  list,  imtil 
so  much  is  secured,  undoubtedly  seems  pretty  rigid  and  radical. 
Many  teachers  will  fear  that  hosts  of  impossibly  bad  forms  beyond 
the  list  for  any  year  will  fix  themselves  irremovably  in  habit.  The 
point  I  would  make  is  simply  that  very  few  form-habits  indeed  are 
really  possible  of  achievement  in  a  given  time,  and  probably  no 
more  than  one  of  a  kind  at  one  time.  We  had  better  hold  resolutely, 
then,  to  attempting  no  more  than  we  can  do.  When  we  have  our 
minima  perfectly  achieved,  it  will  be  time  enough  to  attempt  other 
points.  The  idea  seems  more  reasonable  the  more  one  thinks 
about  it:  that  merely  to  correct  a  fault  without  setting  to  work  with 
patient  zeal  to  fix  a  good  habit  in  its  place  can  have  no  possible 
result  save  unsettling,  confusion,  and  loss  of  joy  and  readiness  in 
children's  expression  of  their  ideas. 

So  much  for  the  achievement  of  form-minima.  The  matters 
for  suggestive  criticism  (II)  are  equally  essential  and  are  to  be  as 
untiringly  worked  for.  It  is  indeed  for  the  purpose  of  leaving 
room  for  proper  attention  to  these  important  matters  that  I  believe 
the  form-conventions  to  be  drilled  in  should  be  very  few.  The 
more  these  latter  can  be  handed  over  to  the  *' effortless  custody  of 
automatism,"  the  more  children  can  be  free  to  devote  conscious 
attention  and  judgment  to  other  essentials.'  But  the  matters  for 
suggestive  criticism  appear  to  be  amenable  to  an  entirely  different 
attack.  For  ways  of  thought-organization  and  of  clearness  and 
vigor  and  artistry  in  sentences  and  words  are  not  reducible  to 
unconscious  habits;  and  such  a  result  would  scarcely  be  desirable 
if  it  were  possible.  A  child  must  of  course  discover  that  he  needs 
firmer  prevision,  or  stronger  sentences,  or  more  expressive  and 
fitting  words.  But  while  we  will  initiate  as  long  and  carefully 
ordered  campaigns  for  gaining  minimum  essentials  here  as  in  the 
matter  of  forms,  their  end  will  not  be  habit-formation.  It  must 
be  in  every  case  simply  increasing  skill  in  adapting  means  to  given 

'  Cf .  James,  Principles  of  Psychology ,  I,  chap.  iv. 
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specific  ends.  And  this  must  be  always  a  conscious  process,  a 
determined  experimenting  and  deciding  what  arrangement,  relation 
of  ideas,  or  wording  best  fits  the  immediate  need. 

Effective  organization,  for  example,  is  always  an  affair  of 
adapting  ideas  to  a  purpose.  It  consists  of  selecting,  grouping,  and 
arranging  subject-matter  with  a  view  to  its  clearness  and  interest 
for  a  particular  audience,  and  to  its  value  in  informing  or  amusing 
or  influencing  them.  The  problem  is  one,  not  mainly  of  logic, 
but  of  psychology,  as,  indeed,  Aristotle's  Rhetoric  was  largely  con- 
cerned in  pointing  out.  Sentence  structure  likewise  is  a  product, 
not  of  rhetorical  rules,  but  of  the  attempt  to  fit  ideas  into  ludd  and 
forceful  relation  and  effect  a  purpose.  Word-choices,  whether  for 
exactness  or  artistry,  are  pre-eminently  governed  by  this  same 
principle  of  adaptation.  Study  in  these  fields,  then,  can  evolve 
useful  general  principles  and  give  practice  in  applying  them  to 
nimiberless,  varying  situations;  and  this  may  result,  not  in  fixing 
habits,  but  in  increasing  skill  and  readiness  in  meeting  other  like 
problems. 

I  would  then  suggest  for  work  in  bettering  children's  speech 
and  writing  a  definite  attention  to  two  sorts  of  matters.  The 
teacher  or  supervisor  can  best  judge  composition  teaching  by  this 
two-branched  standard:  First,  most  objective  and  simple,  do  all 
the  children  who  should  be  passed  to  a  higher  grade  possess  the 
few  solid  form-habits  suggested  (I)  for  attainment  in  the  given 
year — entirely  mastered,  not  60  or  90  per  cent  achieved  ?  Second, 
and  not  so  open  to  exact  and  easy  judgment,  do  they,  in  the  equally 
few  specific  matters  determined  upon  for  suggestive  criticism  and 
betterment,  show  reasonable  growth  in  sureness  and  readiness,  with 
at  the  same  time — ^perhaps  the  most  essential  criterion — ^no  loss 
in  their  spontaneous  joyousness  in  expression  ? 
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A  SUGGESTED  LIST  OF  MINIMUM  ESSENTIALS  IN  ENGLISH 

INTENDED  AS  A  BASIS  OF  FXTKTHER  STX7DY  AND  ADAPTATION  TO  THE  CONDinONS 
IN  INDIVIDUAL  SCHOOL  SYSTEMS 

/.  Matters  for  estahUskment  in  unconscious  habHr—fotm-essentials,    The 
aim  with  these  should  be  full  loo  per  cent  attainment,  not "  a  namby-pamby  achieve- 
ment of  about  75  per  cent**: 
A. — ^Requisite  Grammatical  Forms 

Grades  I-III:  I  did,  I  have  done,  I  saw,  I  have  seen,  Who's  been  lying 
in  my  bed  ?  I  haven't  any,  you  were,  may  I  ?  he  plays  well. 

Grades  IV-VI:  1  have  gone,  I  came,  I  have  come,  he  (etc.)  doesn't,  an 
apple,  with  you  and  me,  do  as  we  do,  let  it  go,  there  were  six  men,  those  hats. 

Grades  VII-IX:  If  I  were  you,  if  I  had  been,  I  wish  he  had  been,  if  he 
should  come,  I  shall  drown;  with  (i)  the  principal  parts  of  9  or  10  most  trouble- 
some verbs  (cf.  the  Boise  list),  especially  lie,  sit,  rise,  and  (a)  agreement  of 
pronouns  with  a  person  and  everybody;  he  would  have  liked  to  go. 

For  the  later  high-4chool  years,  there  should  remain  little  of  this  type  of 
study  besides  further  needful  systematizing  of  points  learned,  such  as  the 
subjunctives. 
B. — ^Necessary  Punctuation 

Gfades  I-VI:  Unfailing  end-punctuation  of  sentences  through  a  developed 
sentence-sense — an  enviable  achievement;  probably  also  pointing  of  undivided 
quotations,  direct  address,  and  simplest  letter-headings. 

Grades  VII-IX:  Pointing  the  series,  the  compotmd  sentence  (in  Grade  DC, 
without  conjunction),  and  grammatically  independent  elements. 

Grades  X-XII:  Punctuation  of  non-restrictivesr— adjective,  adverbial, 
appositional,  phrase  or  clause;  probably  of  adverbial  clauses  before  the 
sentence-subject. 

C. — ^Spelling  and  Pronunciation 

Full  mastery  of  a  small  i«5«-vocabulary  (cf.  the  Ayers  and  Jones  lists); 
the  "too  demons"  by  Grade  VI;  troublesome  contractions  and  possessives; 
see  also  Mr.  Lester's  900  words  for  high-school  age  (the  Hill  School). 

D. — ^Further  Necessary  Courtesies 

Of  speech  and  writing— clear  speech,  good  posture,  neat  manuscript  forms 
determined  by  the  class. 

//.  Matters  for  conscious  attention  always,  aided  by  suggestions  of  more 
effective  modes  of  expression: 

A. — Organization  or  Prevision  of  Ideas 

Grades  IV-VIII:  •  Ability  to  plan  a  single-topic  (or  paragraph)  narrative 
or  explanation  in  time  order  by  telling  what  shall  happen  first,  what  next,  etc. 

Grades  IX-XII:  Ability  (i)  to  plan  a  single  topic  giving  facts  grouped 
about,  or  supporting,  a  central  interpretive  or  topic  sentence;   (2)  to  apply 
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the  ftindamental  arrangement  principles;  particularly ,  to  go  from  what  is 
known  or  simple  to  the  reader  to  what  is  difficult,  and  to  place  striking  details 
first  and  reserve  the  significant  to  the  last;  and  (3)  to  organize  a  number  of 
topics  (3  or  4)  upon  a  broader  theme. 

B. — Clearness  and  Force  in  Sentences 

Grade  VII  or  VIII:  Clearness  of  pronouns  and  modifiers— attention 
only  to  qmte  obvious  cases. 

Grade  VIII  or  IX:  Holding  to  the  "sentence-plan"  (cf.  Baldwin,  Writing 
and  Speakingy  pp.  4-6). 

Grade  IX:  Clear  and  strong  relation  in  sentences,  with  major  ideas  in 
separate  sentences  or  in  the  main  propositions,  and  minor  ones  in  clauses  or 
phrases. 

Grade  X  or  XI:  Putting  important  ideas  in  striking  places — chiefly,  out 
of  their  usual  sentence-order. 

Grade  XI  or  XII:  Building  like  ideas  alike  in  such  simple  and  definite 
cases  as  words  or  phrases  in  series  or  joined  by  and. 

C. — ^Accuracy  and  Aptness  in  Word-Choices 

A  matter  of  gradually  developing  appreciation  and  conmiand  of  wording 
that  is  true  and  specific  and  fitted  to  the  audience  and  the  purpose  in  hand; 
this  is  to  be  secured,  not  by  prescribing  accepted  word-choices,  but  by  discover- 
ing need  of  gaining  better  effects  and  by  definitely  studying  expression  that  is 
dear  and  pleasing,  whether  the  work  of  other  children  or  more  finished  prose 
and  poetry. 
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REA  McCain 

Bowling  Green,  Ohio 


My  class  had  been  two  years  out  of  high  school,  was  drawn 
from  the  respectable  middle-class  homes  of  one  of  our  smaller  cities 
and  was  probably  typical  of  that  great  mass  of  American  people 
who  have  library  cards  frequently  used,  go  every  few  nights  to  the 
picture  shows,  and  by  their  industry  perform  the  body  of  the  world's 
work. 

As  illustration  in  an  English  lesson  I  had  used  a  book  published 
a  few  years  ago.  It  had  been  a  ''best  seller"  and  was  possessed  of 
more  than  average  merit.  The  members  of  the  class  did  not  xmder- 
stand  my  remark;  they  had  never  heard  of  the  book.  "Polly- 
anna  ?  "    All  hands  were  raised  and  all  the  faces  lighted  up. 

I  placed  upon  the  board  the  following  titles:  The  Iron  Woman, 
Mettle  of  the  Pasture,  The  Lady  of  the  Decoration,  Queed,  The  Tides 
of  Bamegat.  At  that  time  the  authors  of  these  books  were  all 
living;  the  publication  of  each  can  be  remembered  by  people  still 
yoimg.  The  best  seller  of  last  year  my  students  read.  The  books 
of  five  years  ago  were  forgotten  and  the  titles  on  the  board  were 
entirely  unknown  to  most  of  them. 

There  came  mockingly  to  my  mind  a  sentence  read  several  times 
with  high-school  classes:  ''Each  age  must  write  its  own  books; 
or  rather  each  generation,  for  the  next  succeeding."  I  remembered 
how  heartily  we  applauded  the  idea  and  how  modem  we  felt  our- 
selves in  studjdng  the  plea  for  interest  in  our  own  day.  That 
sentence  about  Cicero  and  Locke  being  yoxmg  men  in  libraries 
when  they  wrote  came  glibly  from  boyish  lips.  I  had  not  thought 
of  it  then,  but  now  I  remembered  that  three  generations  had 
entered  upon  their  life-work  since  Emerson  read  that  address. 
Good  faith!  Had  we  idly  applauded  his  keen  words  and  was  this 
our  result  ? 

Up  to  that  day  I  had  been  fairly  well  satisfied  with  the  list  of 
books  used  in  our  schools  and  had  hoped  the  results  were  as  good 
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as  could  be  expected  in  unselected  classes.  Since  then  I  have  never 
entered  a  recitation  room  without  wondering  exactly  what  I  was 
trying  to  do,  and,  worse,  whether  it  was  worth  doing. 

Speaking  broadly,  all  English  classes  have  one  of  two  aims :  com- 
prehension and  expression.  The  second  is  taken  care  of  in  com- 
position courses  and  with  that  I  have  no  present  concern.  The 
books  read  are  quite  enough  to  engross  one  for  a  time,  to  the  exclu- 
sion of  the  other  work,  which  in  many  colleges  is  handled  by  a 
separate  department. 

Briefly,  then,  the  best  examples  of  each  type  of  literature  are 
sought  out  and  given  to  the  student  as  models.  Right  here  has 
come  the  difficulty.  To  be  sure  the  meaning  is  not  missed;  we 
outline  and  analyze  and  emphasize  the  major  points  imtO  an 
entire  class  is  able  to  interpret  and  explain  in  exactly  the  same 
manner. 

If  the  knowledge  were  valuable  in  itself  this  would  be  all  veiy 
well,  but  it  is  not.  The  fact  that  Antony's  speech  is  the  turning- 
point  in  the  play  will  not  help  the  student  in  later  life.  The  keen 
feeling  for  the  power  of  personality,  the  ability  to  sense  the  turn 
of  events  and  assign  to  each  its  cause  would  be  of  the  greatest 
assistance,  but  that  is  just  what  we  do  not  achieve.  Not  by  reading 
the  book  and  interpreting  the  words  of  the  author  does  the  pupil 
obtain  his  treasured  bit,  but  from  a  footnote.  Those  notes — 
representatives  of  the  various  firms  come  to  me  and  explain  that 
such  and  such  a  man  has  edited  the  text  they  are  exploiting,  that 
his  scholarship  is  imquestioned,  and  the  result  imdeniably  accurate. 
As  if  that  were  the  question ! 

There  is  a  little  sentence  in  the  Horace  Mann  High  School  cur- 
riculima  which  is  illuminating:  '^ Annotated  school  texts  are  in  the 
main  avoided."  It  is  not  that  they  are  faulty  as  a  piece  of  literary 
criticism.  That  is  hardly  possible.  They  have  been  done  and 
redone  so  many  times  that  a  broad  and  easy  path  has  been  made 
and  explorers  can  but  go  into  useless  questions  of  word  derivation 
and  hair-splitting  technicalities  which  are  absurd  as  a  matter  for 
presentation  to  immature  students. 

There  has  been  quite  a  fad  lately  for  studying  all  books  as  expres- 
sions of  the  life  of  the  time  when  they  were  written.    The  notion 
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is  admirable,  only  why  must  that  life  be  of  the  past  ?  The  stu- 
dent of  history  may  spend  long  hours  delving  among  the  writings 
of  Jonathan  Edwards,  Strachey,  and  Captain  John  Smith.  The 
average  boy  or  girl  is  interested  in  this  only  when  the  alert  personal- 
ity of  the  teacher  causes  a  half-hypnotic  response.  This  may  be 
a  valuable  proof  of  the  power  of  personality;  it  may  develop  the 
instructor,  if  it  does  not  exhaust  him,  but  it  is  not  the  best  thing 
possible  for  the  class.  Pick  up  at  random  any  half-dozen  high- 
school  texts  on  American  literature  and  coimt  the  pages  devoted 
to  authors  before  the  time  of  Cooper.  Always  more  than  a  fourth, 
frequently  more  than  a  third,  given  to  writers  whose  literary  merit 
is  negligible,  whose  topics  have  long  ceased  to  be  a  matter  of 
general  interest! 

Ask  the  representatives  of  the  firms  publishing  these  why  they 
do  not  give  us  something  nearer  our  own  day  and  the  answers  are 
illuminating:  "Have  you  seen  our  new  Tennyson  or  Browning?" 
or  "Have  you  had  a  copy  of  So-and-so's  Rhetoric?"  "I  don't 
know.  There  are  a  score  of  books  which  have  come  only  this 
spring  and  I  have  barely  glanced  at  them.  I  am  looking  for  modem 
works."  One  bolder  than  the  others  may  say,  "You  are  all  asking 
for  that.  We  know  it  is  needed  but — ^we  can't  do  it."  "Why? 
Copyrights  ?  If  that  is  the  only  difficulty,  it  is  easily  overcome. 
Give  us  some  critical  material  and  we  can  get  the  books  from  the 
libraries,  read  them  by  special  assignments — anything  to  be  nearer 
the  literary  life  of  the  day."  The  same  harrassed  representative 
of  a  school  publishing  house  said,  "We  can't  do  it.  The  fellows 
who  can  write  that  stuff  charge  so  infernal  much  that  we  can't 
get  out  the  book  for  thirty-five  cents,  and  that  is  all  we  could  ask 
for  it."    The  objection  was  imanswerable. 

What  is  the  result  of  all  this  ?  There  are  many,  many  people 
who  know  that  the  life  of  today  is  expressed  by  the  writers  of  today, 
who  read  with  interest  Mr.  Galsworthy's  new  play  or  story.  I 
know  there  must  be  many  who  watch  for  Mr.  Allen's  stories,  for 
I  could  never  find  the  Century  in  the  rack  as  long  as  the  "  Sword  of 
Youth"  was  running.  I  coiild  go  to  the  library  only  at  certain 
hours,  and  the  magazine  was  always  in  use.  I  asked  for  each  num- 
ber as  soon  as  the  next  issue  was  out  and  read  the  entire  story  in  the 
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Reference  Room,  whose  kindly  attendant  produced  the  magazine 
from  the  closet  where  it  had  been  put  to  await  binding. 

If  pupils  were  not  able  to  appreciate  the  great  living  authors, 
it  would  be  easier  to  say,  "So  be  it.  There  must  always  be  the 
cultured  and  the  crude.  Go  to  your  Roe's  for  amusement  and  take 
up  your  painstaking  conning  over  of  Carlyle  or  Emerson  to  prove 
that  you  are  intellectual."  But  that  is  not  the  case.  I  have  many 
times  tried  recommending  the  better  books  of  the  living  writers 
to  my  students,  and  in  only  one  instance  have  I  foxmd  the  book 
fail  of  appreciation.  They  do  enjoy  these  things,  but  they  know 
nothing  of  authors  and  never  hear  of  their  books  when  they  pass 
from  the  list  of  best  sellers. 

There  is  a  sentence  in  the  Prayer  Book  rubric  which  quaintly 
explains  that  for  ''he  descended  into  hell"  may  be  substituted 
"he  went  into  the  place  of  departed  spirits,  which  are  considered  as 
words  of  the  same  meaning  in  the  creed."  The  minds  of  a  cultured 
few  must  be  the  resting-place  in  which  great  books  abide  until 
that  resurrection  day  when  the  great  writers  of  a  period  are  classified 
and  reissued  for  the  world  at  large. 

The  whole  situation  has  its  humorous  aspects.  Just  see  how  it 
divides  our  people.  Here  is  the  group  which  in  the  high  school 
has  studied  the  most  brilliant  authors  of  the  Elizabethan,  Romantic, 
and  Victorian  periods.  Literary  criticism  has  no  terrors  for  them. 
Why  should  it?  They  are  skilled  in  dissection.  The  more  suc- 
cessful of  these  students  may  be  heard  to  boast  that  they  have  no 
time  for  the  books  of  today.  An  attitude  of  scorn  toward  the 
poor  writers  now  living  is  accepted  as  the  most  dignified,  and  I 
have  many  times  been  amused,  almost  beyond  the  power  of  polite- 
ness to  conceal  the  fact,  by  some  student  who  gravely  assures 
me  that  the  teachers  have  always  warned  her  against  reading 
modem  trash.  Did  not  Roger  Ascham  give  the  same  advice  in 
the  days  of  Shakespeare  ? 

What  have  these  people  done  by  their  diatribes  ?  On  the  one 
hand  stands  the  anaemic,  overworked,  self-conscious  product  who 
reads  the  books  of  the  day  sneakingly  and  rises  with  a  glow  of 
virtue  from  the  hours  spent  with  Dickens,  Scott,  and  Ruskin. 
On  the  other,  are  arrayed  the  group  who  want  a  "good  story," 
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who  are  frankly  skeptical  as  to  the  ability  of  a  teacher  to  recom- 
mend anything  which  can  be  enjoyed.  UndiscrimiDating,  both; 
shut  off  by  the  very  nature  of  their  attitudes  from  any  real  advance- 
ment, these  types  form  the  bulk  of  our  school  product. 

There  is  a  significant  paragraph  in  the  Recommeadations  of  the 
National  Conference  on  Uniform  Entrance  Requirements:  "That 
schools  should  recommend  a  supplementary  list  for  additional 
reading.  This  list  may  well  include  suitable  selections  from  con- 
temporary literature  and  books  of  local  interest."  The  back  door 
at  least  has  been  opened  by  those  schools  which  follow  this  advice. 
Progress  in  teaching  English  is  made  in  leap-frog  fashion.  For  a 
long  time  nothing;  then  this  plain  statement  which  will  be  ignored 
by  over-worked  or  ill-prepared  teachers.  Ten  years  from  now  there 
will  be  a  whole  section  of  new  writers  added  and  the  advice,  if 
retained,  will  then  refer  to  names  now  xmknown. 

"We  may  make  mistakes  in  estimates  of  current  literature?" 
Of  course  we  may  and  do.  The  athlete  training  for  the  race  or 
vaulting  over  high  gates  is  not  always  successful;  we  do  not  even 
walk  with  perfect  grace;  sometimes  we  stumble,  but  we  are  not 
content  to  sit  down  to  total  inaction  because  the  muscles  are  not 
absolutely  true  in  response  to  our  demands.  We  may  txunble, 
but  we  rise  and  try  again. 

Do  the  same  thing  with  the  books  we  read.  Make  a  false 
judgment;  find  what  you  once  thought  true  is  false.  Get  the  thrill 
of  feeling  that  here  is  some  man  living  in  the  same  world  you  are 
living  in  who  sees  the  meaning  in  the  juggling  of  the  motley-clad 
who  throng  the  market-place. 

As  my  maclune  clicks  off  the  words,  it  comes  to  me  that  perhaps 
I  seem  to  decry  the  old  writers.  I  did  not  intend  to.  What  they 
have  written  has  been  the  glory  of  their  ages  and  will  be  both 
pastime  and  intellectual  stimulus  for  generations  yet  imbom.  I 
am  asking  rather  for  help  in  something  I  have  never  yet  been  able 
to  accomplish,  that  our  pupils  may  first  of  all  know  what  is  being 
done  about  them,  and,  second,  that  they  may  take  their  pleasure 
honestly,  reading  what  they  will  and  measuring  it  by  the  truth 
that  is  in  it,  imdeterred  by  the  silly  mob  cry  of  the  would-be 
cultured:  "I  have  no  time  for  the  trash  which  is  published  today." 
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C.  J.  THOMPSON 
West  Tedmical  High  School,  Clevdand,  Ohk> 


The  conventional  way  of  speaking  and  writing  is  in  topics; 
that  is,  in  paragraphs  developed.  A  topic  is  a  particular  assertion 
made  of  a  subject.  For  example,  take  the  term  "war"  and  the 
statement,  "War  is  destructive  to  human  life":  "war"  is  the 
subject;  "is  destructive  to  human  life"  is  the  topic — ^the  particular 
tViing  said  about  the  subject.  A  topic,  therefore,  is  always  a 
thought;  the  development  of  it,  a  paragraph. 

This  is  a  practical  point  of  view  to  take  of  a  paragraph,  for  by 
stressing  it,  it  is  possible  to  set  forth  a  method  of  teaching  thought- 
building  that  is  designed  to  accomplish  the  following  purposes: 
(i)  to  give  the  pupils  mastery  over  the  elementary  principles  and 
processes  of  thought-building;  (2)  to  teach  them  to  interpret, 
evaluate,  and  relate  their  experiences;  (3)  to  bring  them  face  to 
face  with  the  mechanics  and  principles  of  paragraph-writing  in 
such  a  way  that  they  shall  master  them  naturally;  and  (4)  to 
lead  the  pupils  into  self-cultivation  in  English.  The  devices  that 
are  used  are  intended  to  relate  the  whole  process,  as  much  as  is 
possible,  to  the  experiences  of  the  pupils. 

In  order  to  accomplish  the  foregoing  purposes  economically  and 
efficiently,  pupils  must  be  required  to  speak  and  write  paragraphs 
out  of  their  own  experiences.  The  general  method  of  procedure  is 
as  follows: 

1.  Formulate  a  working  thought  or  belief. 

2.  Qdl  to  mind  and  tabulate  all  the  ideas,  thoughts,  facts,  experiences, 
illustrations,  analogies,  and  so  on,  that  relate  to  the  central  piurpose  of  the 
paragraph. 

3.  Exanune  these  materials  in  the  light  of  the  common  element  that  must 
run  through  all  that  are  chosen,  in  order  to  secure  unity. 

4.  Choose  only  the  best  materials;  compare  them  in  order  to  detemiine, 
first,  how  to  group  them;  secondly,  in  what  sequence  and  proportion  to  set 
forth  the  sei^ences  and  groups  of  sentences. 
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5.  Having  detennined  what  method  of  paragraph  development  is  best 
suited  to  the  materials  and  purposes,  set  forth  the  working  thought  in  terms 
of  a  fitting  topic  statement. 

6.  Amplify  the  topic  statement,  and  in  the  meantime  give  attention  to 
the  mechanics  and  princ^>les  of  writing,  punctuating,  etc. 

Since  this  method  of  procedure  is  fundamental,  I  shall  go  some- 
what into  detail  in  regard  to  it. 

The  working  thought  or  belief  consists  of  two  parts:  the  gram- 
matical subject,  which  is  generally  the  logical  subject;  and  the  as- 
sertion, the  particular  thing  that  is  said  about  the  subject.  The 
working  thought  is  analogous  to  a  proposition  in  geometry. 
The  subject  or  hypothesis  is  the  stimulus  that  should  arouse  in  the 
minds  of  the  pupils  ideas,  thoughts,  facts,  experiences,  illustrations, 
analogies,  and  so  on,  as  subject-matter  from  which  to  choose  mate- 
rial for  the  paragraph.  The  assertion  or  conclusion  suggests  or 
sets  forth  the  common  element  which  must  run  through  the  material 
chosen,  in  order  to  have  unity.  It  is  necessary,  then,  for  the  pupils 
to  word  their  working  thoughts  early  in  the  process,  although  they 
may  feel  free  to  modify  them  when  they  choose. 

There  are  two  types  of  working  thoughts:  first,  those  that  have 
already  taken  shape  in  the  pupil's  mind  in  the  nature  of  judgments, 
beliefs,  or  statements  that  have  not  been  tested  or  amplified,  as, 
"War  is  destructive";  secondly,  those  that  must  be  formulated 
from  concrete  material.  In  this  case,  the  common  element  is 
predicated  of  an  appropriate  subject.  For  example,  a  pupil  may 
examine  his  knowledge  and  experience  that  pertain  to  fall,  and 
conclude  that  fall  brings  with  it  a  tinge  of  melancholy. 

When  the  pupil  has  tested  his  listed  materials  for  the  common 
element  necessary  for  paragraph  unity,  he  is  ready  to  determine 
just  what  subject-matter  will  contribute  most  to  his  purpose,  to 
choose  his  method  of  paragraph  development,  and  to  set  forth 
his  working  thought  as  a  topic  statement.  An  explanation  of  how 
to  set  forth  a  topic  statement  and  of  how  to  use  the  various  methods 
of  developing  paragraphs  may  be  foimd  in  almost  any  textbook 
on  composition. 

If  one  is  inclined  to  think  that  these  steps  are  too  formal  and 
wooden,  he  needs  to  consider  only  that  they  are  in  keeping  with 
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the  principles  and  laws  of  rational  thinking.  In  following  these 
steps  is  found  the  possibility  of  helping  the  pupils  to  master  the 
technique  of  elementary  thinking.  This  technique,  I  take  it,  is  of 
as  much  importance  to  the  pupil  learning  to  think  as  finger  exer- 
cises are  to  the  pupil  learning  to  play  the  piano;  for  only  the  genius 
can  do  it  without  learning  how.  In  each  case,  moreover,  the  right 
kind  of  freedom,  ease,  and  resourcefulness  will  follow  the  mastery 
of  proper  technique. 

There  are  three  stages  of  growth  in  developing  the  paragraph 
as  I  have  outlined  the  method:  first,  the  stage  of  imitation; 
secondly,  the  stage  of  suggestion;  and,  thirdly,  the  stage  of  origi- 
nality. So  far  as  teaching  goes,  perhaps  the  most  important  of 
these  is  imitation,  of  which  there  are  two  divisions:  the  model 
paragraph,  wisely  chosen  to  show  how  writers  have  developed 
paragraphs,  and  demonstration  lessons,  in  which  the  instructor, 
by  means  of  blackboard  devices,  thinks  with  the  pupils  and  shows 
them  how  to  build  their  thoughts  into  paragraphs. 

There  seems  to  be  a  growing  feeling  among  teachers  of  compo- 
sition against  the  use  of  model  paragraphs.  The  trouble,  I  think, 
is  not  with  the  models,  but  with  the  kind  which  is  chosen  and 
the  way  in  which  they  are  used.  There  should  be  a  suitable  course 
in  reading  to  go  with  the  study  of  composition — 2l  series  of  essays 
so  chosen  as  to  illustrate  the  writing  of  good  paragraphs.  For  my 
own  part,  I  now  teach  such  prose  compositions  as  Macaulay's 
Essays  and  Burke's  Speech,  not  as  real  literature,  but  as  models 
for  composition. 

To  illustrate  what  I  mean  I  shall  use  Macaulay's  "Life  of 
Johnson."  In  this  essay  there  are  many  paragraphs  that  should 
be  studied;  some  of  them  are  nimibers  5,  10,  12,  23,  24,  26,  33,  34, 
38,  39,  42,  44,  and  49.  To  be  specific,  take  paragraph  5,  in  which 
the  topic  statement  is,  "His  life,  during  the  thirty  years  which 
followed,  was  one  hard  struggle  with  poverty."  The  pupil,  analyz- 
ing this  statement,  finds,  "His  life  during  the  thirty  years  which 
followed"  is  the  hypothesis,  the  stimulus  which  suggests  vaguely 
what  may  follow.  Furthermore,  he  finds  that  "was  one  hard 
struggle  with  poverty"  is  the  conclusion  which  sets  forth  the  com- 
mon element  that  should  run  through  all  the  sentences  in  the 
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paragraph.  As  he  reads  the  paragraph  to  trace  this  common  ele- 
ment, "one  hard  struggle  with  poverty,"  he  looks  out  for  any 
other  common  element.  When  he  has  finished,  he  should  be  able 
to  write  a  topic  statement  of  his  own,  in  which  he  makes  an  assertion 
setting  forth  a  common  element  from  some  point  of  view  and 
predicated  of  a  proper  subject.  Frequently,  the  pupil  should  write 
summaries  of  paragraphs  in  single  sentences  and  amplify  them  by 
using  material  that  has  the  common  required  element. 

To  illustrate,  take  paragraph  10  in  Macaulay's  "Life  of  John- 
son." The  pupil,  having  analyzed  the  topic  statement,  reads  the 
paragraph  in  order  to  follow  the  common  element  through  and  to 
discover  a  different  point  of  view  from  which  to  set  it  forth  in  a 
sentence  of  his  own.  Having  done  this,  he  very  likely  would  write 
some  such  sentence  as  this:  "At  no  worse  time  could  Johnson 
have  gone  to  London  expecting  to  make  a  living  by  writing."  He 
then  re-reads  the  paragraph  to  note  the  method  of  construction 
and  to  take  notes  on  the  material  used,  meanwhile  adding  such 
material  from  his  own  knowledge  as  he  thinks  will  add  to  his 
purpose  in  developing  the  paragraph  in  his  own  way. 

The  following  paragraph  is  what  one  Senior  wrote: 

At  no  worse  time  could  Johnson  have  gone  to  London  expecting  to  make  a 
living  by  writing.  It  was  a  dreary  interval  between  two  periods  of  prosperity. 
Had  JohjQson  gone  to  the  metropolis  of  England  in  the  preceding  age,  he  would 
iiave  received  help  and  aid  from  the  nobility;  for  that  was  the  time  when  nobles 
patronized  literary  men.  Bacon  and  Milton  are  examples  of  men  who  received 
such  patronage.  On  the  other  hand,  had  he  gone  as  late  as  the  nineteenth 
century,  he  would  have  received  help  and  encouragement  from  the  people,  and 
would  have  thus  made  money.  As  it  was,  even  authors  who  had  already  made 
a  reputation,  such  as  Pope,  had  to  struggle  for  existence.  It  is  easy,  then,  to 
see  from  a  comparison  of  Johnson's  age  with  the  century  that  preceded  and  the 
one  that  followed  that  Johnson  lived  in  a  time  when  literature  was  not  a  gainful 
calling. 

This  work  should  be  followed  up  by  oral  recitations  in  which 
the  pupils  make  significant  statements,  the  predicates  of  which 
set  forth  common  elements  that  run  through  a  part  of  their  knowl- 
edge of  the  essay.  Then  they  should  amplify  them.  In  this  way 
the  pupils  are  taught  how  to  speak  coherent  paragraphs. 
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Finally,  the  pupils  should  be  required  to  read  some  good  essays 
and  magazine  articles  for  the  purpose  of  continuing  the  study  of 
the  paragraph.  This  kind  of  work  will  go  far  toward  solving  the 
problem  of  getting  the  thought  out  of  the  printed  page. 

The  second  kind  of  imitation  is  the  demonstration  lesson. 
Since  descriptive  paragraphs  seem  to  defy  this  method  of  thought- 
building,  I  shall  show  how  easily  they  yield  to  such  a  treatment. 
One  of  the  subjects  that  I  frequently  use  is  "An  Untidy  Room.'* 

First,  I  ask  the  pupils,  after  they  have  thought  through  the 
material  that  the  subject  calls  up  in  their  minds,  to  suggest  working 
thoughts — statements  in  which  the  assertions  made  of  the  subject 
shall  suggest  a  common  element  that  shall  run  through  the  para- 
graph. One  will  say,  "I  once  saw  a  very  imtidy  room'*;  another, 
"I  once  saw  a  room  that  showed  evidences  of  carelessness  and 
untidiness  '* ;  a  third  will  suggest  that  these  are  not  specific  enough — 
why  not  say,  "A  week  ago  I  saw  a  very  untidy  sitting-room"? 
All  of  these  suggestions  I  write  on  the  blackboard.  And  so  the 
suggestions  come  and  the  discussion  continues  imtil  perhaps  we 
decide  on  this  working  thought:  "I  once  visited  a  student's  room 
in  which  there  were  evidences  of  carelessness  and  untidiness." 
Thus  we  have  completed  the  first  step  in  our  process — that  of 
setting  up  a  working  topic  for  a  guide  in  selecting  material  for  the 
paragraph. 

Our  next  problem  is  to  stimulate  the  flow  of  implied  details 
that  shall  prove  the  working  topic  in  the  sense  that  we  use  proof 
in  amplifying  a  paragraph;  for  it  is  apparent  that  the  method  of 
implied  details  is  the  one  to  be  used.  To  do  this,  we  ask  the  pupils 
to  think  of  the  working  thought  as  a  theorem  in  geometry.  Thus 
they  discover  that  the  hypothesis,  "thing  given,"  the  subject,  the 
thing  talked  about,  the  expression  that  should  stimulate  the  flow 
of  implied  details,  is  "a  student's  room";  and  that  the  conclusion, 
the  definite  thing  said  about  the  subject,  the  expression  that  sug- 
gests the  common  element  required  for  unity,  is  "there  were 
evidences  of  carelessness  and  untidiness." 

Now  each  pupil  contributes  in  the  form  of  statements  what  he 
or  she  thinks  is  good  material  out  of  which  to  build  a  paragraph. 
I  list  them  on  the  blackboard  as  follows: 
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I.  The  soiled,  tattered  curtains  were  ill-adjusted. 
3.  The  air  was  close  and  stale. 

3.  To  one  side  there  was  a  bookcase,  in  the  wide-open  door  of  which 
dangled  a  bunch  of  keys. 

4.  The  window  shades  were  faded. 

5.  Books  and  magazines  were  strewn  about  a  chair. 

6.  In  the  room  there  stood  a  rickety  table. 

7.  On  the  arm  of  a  Morris  chair  dangled  a  crumpled  crimson  shoestring. 

8.  On  the  table  were  a  baseball,  a  glove,  a  broken  package  of  cigarettes, 
the  stub  of  a  partly  used  cigar,  and  some  ends  of  burned  matches. 

9.  On  the  floor  were  an  open  shoe  box,  two  discarded  shoes,  and  a  soiled 
collar. 

xo.  The  once  weil-made  bed  was  littered  with  sections  of  daily  papers  and 
clothes. 

11.  There  were  no  pictures  on  the  walls. 

12.  There  were  no  pennants  in  the  room. 

13.  And  so  on. 

Our  next  problem  is  that  of  selecting  from  our  subject-matter 
what  we  should  put  in  the  paragraph  and  of  setting  forth  the  work- 
ing thought  as  a  topic  statement.  Here  the  pupil  should  learn 
the  great  importance  of  selection.  As  our  guide  in  selecting 
we  have  the  common  element,  "evidences  of  carelessness  and 
untidiness."  Testing  the  material,  then,  by  examining  each 
statement  for  the  required  element,  we  strike  out  11  and  12  as 
irrelevant  material. 

In  this  part  of  the  discussion  the  pupils  not  only  learn  how  to 
select  material  but  they  also  discover  for  themselves  the  principles 
of  unity  in  a  natural  way.  One  will  say,  "I  cannot  see  any  unity 
in  a  group  of  things  so  different  as  books,  baseballs,  window  shades, 
shoestrings,  etc."  After  some  discussion  I  ask,  "What  method 
of  paragraph  development  is  appropriate?"  "Implied  particulars 
and  details,"  says  John.  "  Very  well;  what  are  the  details  to  prove 
— that  is,  what  is  the  common  element  to  run  through  the  details  ?" 
After  some  hesitation  Mary  ventures  this  answer:  "The  effect  of 
seeing  the  things  that  are  mentioned  would  be  the  belief  that  care- 
lessness and  imtidiness  existed  in  the  room."  Thus  the  pupils 
discover  that  a  feeling  or  mood,  as  well  as  a  thought,  may  be  the 
common  element  that  runs  through  a  paragraph  or  a  whole  com- 
position. 
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Next,  we  examine  the  working  thought  again  to  see  if  it  is 
suflBiciently  limited  and  definitely  enough  stated  to  be  the  topic 
thought  of  what  we  have  decided  to  say;  that  is,  does  what  we 
have  decided  to  put  into  the  paragraph  adequately  prove  the  work- 
ing thought  ?  It  was  generally  agreed  that  we  should  write  the 
topic  statement  thus:  "Last  spring  I  visited  a  student's  room  in 
which  there  were  many  evidences  of  carelessness  and  untidiness." 

Then  I  ask  the  pupils,  "Is  this  statement  sufficiently  limited 
and  clear?"  They  are  of  the  opinion  that  it  is;  so,  "Now,  what 
is  our  problem  ?"  I  inquire.  "How  to  group  the  ideas  and  in  what 
order  to  set  them  forth  so  as  to  prove  the  assertion  that  there  were 
evidences  of  carelessness  and  untidiness,"  answers  Catherine.  So 
we  set  to  work,  and  the  result  is  the  paragraph  which  we  construct 
together  and  which  I  write  on  the  board: 

Last  spring  I  visited  a  student's  room  in  which  there  were  many  evidences 
of  carelessness  and  untidiness.  The  faded  window  shades  and  soiled,  tattered 
curtains  had  been  carelessly  adjusted,  as  if  with  no  thought  of  their  appearance. 
Old  and  used  smells  filled  the  room.  To  the  left  there  stood  a  bookcase,  in  the 
wide-open  door  of  which  dangled  a  btmch  of  rusty  keys.  Near  the  middle  of 
the  room,  but  against  the  farther  wall,  stood  a  rickety  old  table,  on  the  bare 
surface  of  which  there  were  a  baseball  and  a  glove,  a  broken  package  of  ciga* 
rettes,  some  ends  of  burned  matches,  a  checkered  cap,  a  shaving  set,  and  a 
brush  and  comb  from  which  the  hair  had  not  been  removed  for  some  time. 
On  one  arm  of  a  Morris  chair  near  the  table  dangled  a  crumpled  crimson  shoe- 
string. On  the  bare  floor,  in  front  of  the  chair,  near  the  table,  lay  an  open 
shoe  box,  two  discarded  shoes,  and  a  soiled  collar.  To  the  right  stood  a  once 
well-made  bed,  littered  with  sections  of  a  daily  newspaper  and  with  clothes. 

Meanwhile  we  encountered  the  problems  of  the  length  of 
descriptive  paragraphs,  of  coherence,  sequence,T>roportion,  and  the 
mechanics  of  writing.  Together  we  went  through  the  various 
processes  of  attacking  and  solving  them.  The  pupils  were  delighted 
with  their  work,  for  they  knew  that  they  had  really  learned 
something. 

For  the  next  lesson  I  assigned  the  following  subjects:  (a)  "A 
Typical  Country  Store";  (b)  "My  Friend's  Study";  (c)  "The 
Old  Blacksmith  Shop";  (d)  "My  Friend's  Workshop";  (e)  "A 
Glimpse  of  an  Old  Attic";  (J)  "A  Typical  Boy's  Room";  (g) 
"A  Typical  Girl's  Room";  (A)  "A  Typical  College  Boy's  Room"; 
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(0  "A  Typical  College  Girl's  Room."  From  these  each  pupil  was 
to  select  one  subject  and  write  one  paragraph. 

Let  it  not  be  understood  that  the  pupil  is  always  to  begin  his 
paragraph  with  a  topic  statement,  or  that  it  is  necessary  for  him 
to  incorporate  it  bodily  anywhere.  It  would  be,  of  course,  too 
mechanical,  and  would  show  the  pupil  to  be  sadly  lacking  in 
resourcefulness.  Nevertheless,  he  should  be  permitted  to  use  the 
topic  statement  as  a  guide  until  he  becomes  familiar  with  the 
process,  then  he  will  naturally  vary  his  composition. 

Typical  demonstration  lessons  should  be  worked  out  to  illus- 
trate all  the  common  ways  of  developing  the  paragraph,  as  well  as 
the  common  thought-processes.  Demonstration  lessons  on  the 
following  assignments  will  help  to  attain  the  desired  results: 
(i)  sequence  and  time  relation;  (2)  dting  incidents  or  examples; 
(3)  cause  and  effect;  (4)  comparison;  (5)  contrast;  (6)  various 
kinds  of  illustration;  (7)  testimony;  (8)  implied  particulars,  test- 
ing the  truthfulness  of  general  statement;  and  (9)  analogy.  In 
mastering  the  thought-processes  involved  in  these  assignments, 
due  consideration  will  have  been  given  to  induction  and  deduction. 

The  two  types  of  imitation  should  be  followed  by  a  great  deal 
of  work,  both  written  and  spoken,  in  which  the  part  that  the  teacher 
plays  is  suggestion.  The  test  of  whether  the  pupil  is  getting  hold 
of  the  work  is  his  inclination  to  use  it  in  his  oral  recitations;  for 
if  our  teaching  of  composition  does  not  carry  over  in  ordinary 
recitations,  it  fails. 

There  are  two  types  of  suggestions:  the  first  consists  of  what  the 
teacher  should  do  in  assigning  composition  lessons;  the  second 
consists  of  suggestions  that  should  be  given  to  keep  the  pupils 
working  on  the  problem  of  redting  in  paragraphs. 

Much  may  be  said  on  what  the  teacher  should  do  in  assigning 
subjects  for  compositions.  What  I  shall  say  must  be  very  general. 
Early  in  the  course,  perhaps,  the  teacher  should  make  the  assign- 
ments in  well-worded  working  thoughts  that  crystallize  the  conmion 
experiences  of  the  pupils  definitely  enough  to  serve  as  topic  state- 
ments. Later  he  ^ould  assign  subjects  or  topics.  In  dther  case 
the  student  should  feel  free  to  modify  the  suggested  topics  or 
subjects  to  fit  his  own  experiences.    In  all  cases  the  teacher  must 
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make  sure  that  there  is  interest  in  the  assignments.  If  an  interest 
does  not  exist,  he  must  create  it;  he  must,  if  possible,  make  the 
pupils  feel  that  there  is  a  fascination  about  the  subjects.  Again, 
he  may  consider  with  them  appropriate  materials;  he  may  discuss 
with  them  the  choice  of  methods  for  development,  such  as  analogy, 
details,  illustrations,  cause  and  effect,  contrast,  and  so  on. 

Pupils  should  as  a  rule  recite  in  topics.  This  means  that  they 
must  develop  paragraphs  orally  every  day.  Whatever  the  teacher 
does  to  assist  them  in  this  process  is  the  second  type  of  suggestion. 
Here  the  teacher  must  be  skilful  and  resourceful.  He  may  fre- 
quently say,  "Tomorrow,  come  to  class  prepared  to  recite  in 
paragraphs,  to  make  statements  that  shall  set  forth  a  central 
thought;  imply  particulars  and  details;  suggest  contrast,  compari- 
son, analogy;  call  for  illustrations;  set  forth  a  common  element  that 
runs  through  a  part  of  the  lesson;  express  a  thought  interesting 
to  you;  set  forth  the  contribution  of  the  lesson  to  you;  suggest 
time  and  relation  or  cause  and  effect,  and  so  on.  We  shall  develop 
such  statements  into  paragraphs."  By  using  suggestions  neces- 
sary to  carry  out  this  kind  of  assignment  in  class  recitation  the 
teacher  will  vary  the  pace  so  that  he  shall  get  the  best,  the  very 
best,  that  each  student  can  do. 

The  next  and  last  stage  in  the  progress  of  teaching  the  para- 
graph is  the  stage  of  originality.  In  this  stage  the  pupil  is  able 
to  select  his  own  subjects,  set  up  his  own  working  thoughts,  organize 
and  choose  his  own  materials,  and  otherwise  develop  his  paragraphs 
without  assistance. 

These  three  stages  of  progress  in  developing  the  paragraph — 
namely,  the  imitation  stage,  the  stage  of  suggestion,  and  the  stage 
of  originality — ^are  not  mutually  independent.  I  have  treated  them 
separately  for  convenience.  One  may  use  all  three  in  one  month's 
work  or  in  three  successive  assignments. 

The  question  of  teaching  thought-building  in  the  paragraph, 
the  topic  developed,  the  conventional  way  of  writing  and  speaking, 
should  be  interesting  to  other  teachers  than  those  of  geometry  and 
composition;  for  certainly  every  teacher  should  contribute  some- 
thing to  the  pupils'  ability  to  build  thought  paragraphs.  John 
Dewey  has  said  that  the  real  business  of  education  is  to  teach  pupils 
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to  think.  Moreover,  the  time  has  come  when  all  recitations  should 
be  conducted  in  the  English  language  and  not  in  spasmodic, 
ejaculatory  fragments.  The  method  herein  set  forth  may  be  used 
so  informally  that  the  pupils  may  discover  and  solve  in  a  natural 
way  the  problem  of  elementary  thinking  and  of  composition  induc- 
tively. There  is,  however,  enough  of  the  mechanical  in  the  process 
to  make  the  whole  operation  definite  and  tangible;  guided  by  it, 
the  pupils  should  always  know  where  they  are  and  what  they  are 
doing.  If  for  no  other  reasons  than  these,  they  will  welcome  a 
sane  presentation  of  this  method  with  open  arms. 
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Li  my  opinion,  rhetoric  is  taught  the  engineering  student  for  two 
reasons:  (i)  so  that  he  may  be  able  to  express  himself  accurately 
and  concisely  in  other  courses  throughout  his  college  career,  and 
(2)  so  that  he  may  get  some  preparation  for  later  writing  in  his 
profession.  In  other  words,  I  believe  that  he  needs  to  relate  and 
to  carry  over  the  practice  in  rhetoric  to  his  general  course,  and  that 
he  should  be  led  to  see  that  there  is  a  demand  in  his  profession  for 
accurate  writing.  Indeed,  were  it  possible,  I  should  like  to  have 
rhetoric  considered  as  an  auxiliary  course  to  all  others  which  the 
engineering  student  takes  throughout  his  four  years  in  college. 
Since  the  problem  has  seemed  to  me  one  of  arousing  and  of  main- 
taining in  the  student  a  desire  to  write,  one  way  of  securing  this 
wish  might  be  to  use  hb  own  knowledge  and  his  special  interests 
as  a  point  of  departure. 

The  inmiediate  reason,  however,  which  led  me  to  gather  a  list 
of  subjects  which  were  related  to  engineering  was  the  great  amount 
of  time  which  students  are  forced  to  spend  in  collecting  material 
and  in  writing  the  three  or  four  long  themes,  varying  from  600  to 
2,000  words,  which  are  required  during  the  year's  course  in  rhetoric. 
These  themes,  upon  which  the  student  spends  an  average  of  four- 
teen hours  each,  ought,  in  my  opinion,  to  give  him  something  more 
than  practice  in  writing.  They  should  be  of  such  a  nature  that  the 
student  will  have  some  purpose  in  getting  the  information.  True, 
any  subject  ought  to  be  worth  while,  but  its  worth  is  not  alwa3rs 
evident  to  the  student.  And  certainly  it  is  not  hard  to  imderstand 
why  an  instructor  gets  better  results  if  he  makes  his  assignments 
concrete  than  if  he  makes  them  abstract.  Li  order  to  save  the 
student  some  time  as  well  as  to  arouse  him  perhaps  to  attack  his 
theme  with  enthusiasm,  (i)  because  he  knew  something  about  it 
before  he  began  to  investigate  and  wished   to   inform  himself 
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further  and  to  organize  his  information;  or  (2)  because  he  was 
given  the  opportunity  to  inform  himself  upon  an  unfamiliar  sub- 
ject connected  in  some  way  with  his  specific  course — that  subject 
which  he  intended  to  look  up  when  he  had  the  time — ^I  have  con- 
sidered it  valuable  to  assign  theme  topics  which  were  related  to 
his  individual  interests.  For  it  is  my  opinion  that  we  have  ap- 
proached from  the  wrong  entrance  the  teaching  of  rhetoric  to 
students  with  special  interests.  We  have  allowed  a  student  to 
declare  his  intentions,  whether  he  will  be  a  civil,  an  electrical,  or  a 
mechanical  engineer,  the  very  first  day  he  enters  the  imiversity. 
Yet  we  straightway  proceed  to  tell  him  that  he  must  not  consider 
his  choice  or  any  interests  especially  allied  to  it  during  the  first 
two  years  of  his  course.  We  harp  on  general  culture  until  it  seems 
to  him  that  he  delves  everywhere  but  into  his  chosen  field;  and 
that  problems  in  this  field  are  to  be  avoided  as  the  plague.  Small 
wonder  it  seems,  therefore,  that  he  should  be  opposed  to  rhetoric. 
Li  my  opinion,  we  must  advance  toward  broader  culture  through 
specialization;  consequently  we  must  not  fail  to  recognize  its 
demands  and  its  rights.  And  an  appeal  to  the  student's  special 
interests  can  be  made  the  means  of  approach  if  the  instructor  in 
rhetoric  is  able  to  point  out  skilfully  the  broader  aspects  which 
may  lead  to  this  much-desired  general  culture. 

The  purpose  of  a  Freshman  course  in  rhetoric,  I  take  it,  is  to 
awaken  in  the  student  a  desire  to  express  himself — to  have  some- 
thing to  say  that  just  must  be  told;  that  is,  besides  giving  the 
student  a  knowledge  of  correct  written  and  spoken  English,  to  get 
him  to  express  himself  because  he  has  something  to  say.  Thus  it 
seems  to  me  that  imless  the  instructor  studies  the  interests  of  his 
students,  and  makes  the  approach  to  rhetoric  through  these 
avenues,  he  cannot  hope  for  more  than  a  perfunctory  fulfilment 
of  the  requirements  of  the  course.  This  latter  spirit  cramps  and 
retards,  rather  than  stimulates  and  develops,  the  student. 

To  overcome,  if  possible,  the  half-hearted  interest  on  the  part 
of  engineering  students,  I  have  adopted  the  plan,  even  in  the  short 
themes,  of  including  some  subjects — one  or  two — that  have  some 
relation  to  their  interests;  for  instance,  "The  Value  of  the  Engi- 
neering Lecture,"  "My  Ideal  Engineer,"  "My  Favorite  Engineering 
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Magazine/'  etc.  The  assigning  of  such  subjects  has  never  precluded 
any  student  from  selecting  another  subject  unrelated  to  engineering 
if  he  wished,  and  if  he  talked  it  over  beforehand  with  the  instructor. 
It  is  very  rare,  however,  for  a  student  to  select  an  unrelated  subject, 
because  he  does  have  some  special  interest  about  which  he  is  willing 
to  talk.  Yet  one  is  not  to  understand  that  a  discussion  of  some 
special  interest  means  a  narrowly  technical  discussion,  though  one 
will  discover  a  few  narrowly  technical  subjects  in  the  list.  What  I 
mean  by  the  discussion  of  some  special  interest  is  the  handling, 
within  the  capabilities  of  the  writer,  of  the  broad  aspects  of  his 
profession.  Granted  that  the  students  who  take  rhetoric  are 
usually  Freshmen  and  Sophomores  whose  experience  and  reading 
are  very  limited,  yet  within  their  limitations  they  are  able  to  dis- 
cuss in  a  rather  animated  fashion  their  interests,  and  are  willing 
to  take  time,  if  given  the  opportunity,  to  develop  them  further. 

I  asked,  therefore,  that  each  one  who  suggested  subjects  should 
submit  simple,  non-technical  themes  that  would  be  of  interest  to 
Freshman  and  Sophomore  engineering  students  and  within  the 
range  of  their  experiences  and  desires.  The  response  from  members 
of  the  engineering  faculty  has  been  very  gratifying.  I  have  grouped 
these  subjects  under  the  various  forms  of  discourse  rather  than 
under  the  various  courses  in  engineering.  I  believe  that  the  rela- 
tion of  the  subjects  to  the  specific  course  in  engineering  is  apparent 
enough  to  require  no  special  arrangement.  My  reasons  for  assem- 
bling these  subjects  imder  the  various  forms  of  discourse  were  two: 
first,  I  wished  the  students  to  realize  that  these  subjects  were  con- 
sidered as  forms  of  discourse  which  were  referred  to  in  their  text- 
book; secondly,  I  wished  them  to  see  that  there  was  a  reason 
for  studying  how  to  use  effectively  these  forms  of  discourse — 
a  reason  which  was  appreciated  by  members  of  the  faculty  of  the 
College  of  Engineering.  This  list  of  subjects  naturally  represents 
the  individual  tastes  of  those  who  submitted  them,  and  also  sug- 
gests what  they  think  ought  to  be  stressed  by  those  who  teach 
engineers  non-technical  subjects.  Some  of  these,  perhaps,  are  too 
difficult  to  be  treated  adequately  by  the  average  student;  yet  it 
has  not  seemed  to  me  that  they  should  be  struck  out.  Some 
subjects,  even  though  they  may  be  beyond  the  student,  are  stimu- 
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lating,  for  they  often  suggest  to  him  some  phase  of  a  complex 
subject  which  he  is  capable  of  handling.  Some  may  seem  too 
technical;  yet  I  believe  that  the  handling  of  even  one  or  two  of 
these  technical  subjects  is  not  going  to  make  or  keep  a  student  a 
narrow-minded  man.  Few  students,  however,  have  the  desire  to 
select  a  narrowly  technical  subject.  If  a  student  does  so,  the  in- 
structor can  treat  the  case  as  an  individual  one,  for  my  experience  has 
been  that  the  student  who  makes  such  a  selection  is  the  one  who  is  not 
widely  read  and  never  will  be;  one  who  has  a  hard  time  in  meeting 
the  lowest  requirements  of  the  course.  If  the  use  of  the  technical 
subject  can  be  made  a  means  of  sustaining  his  interest,  it  should 
be  allowed.  He  would  not  gain  broadness  by  a  non-technical 
subject,  for  he  would  be  utterly  at  sea,  and  no  amount  of  sending 
him  to  discussions  of  general  subjects  would  ever  make  him  a  man 
with  vision.  But  even  if  a  technical  subject  is  not  chosen,  the 
general  effect  of  offering  it  when  the  student  is  making  the  selection 
of  his  subject  for  a  theme  on  which  he  is  to  spend  from  four  to 
eighteen  hours  is  not  to  be  ignored.  He  has  more  respect  for  a 
course  which  suggests  that  he  is  interested  in  his  profession  by 
submitting  for  his  consideration  topics  which  are  thought  worthy 
of  attention  by  men  who  lead  in  his  own  college.  Thus  some  con- 
nection is  established  with  his  specific  interest  at  a  time  when  he 
is  likely  to  feel  that  there  is  none. 

Besides  the  psychological  effect  which  these  subjects  exert  on 
the  student  there  is  the  effect  that  they  may  have  upon  the  in- 
structors in  various  engineering  courses.  The  very  fact  that  they 
have  taken  time  to  consider  the  simplest  problems  in  their  own  field 
has  made  them  more  interested  in  establishing  a  connection  between 
their  work  and  that  of  a  subject  which  is  often  quite  unrelated,  but 
which  may  be  made  a  strong  factor  in  increasing  interest  in  their 
courses. 

From  the  point  of  view  of  the  teacher  of  rhetoric  it  is  profitable 
to  use  these  subjects,  because  they  may  create  an  interest  and  a 
willingness  to  write,  a  result  that  he  would  otherwise  find  it  impos- 
sible to  get,  especially  with  the  more  mature  students.  He  wins 
the  good-will  of  his  students  because  he  respects  their  interests 
enough  to  give  them  recognition.    These  are  the  reasons  why  I 
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believe  that  teachers  of  engineering  students  can  be  helped  by 
referring  to  the  following  subjects  when  announcing  topics  for 
themes.  In  some  cases  I  have  left  the  topic  as  it  was  submitted 
to  me;  in  others,  I  have  rephrased  it  to  suit  my  needs. 

In  conclusion,  I  wish  it  imderstood  that  my  purpose  in  collecting 
these  subjects  was  not  to  make  engineers  narrow  specialists,  but 
to  build  upon  something  which  the  student  already  had,  a  super- 
structure which  would  supply  more  than  his  professional  needs. 
An  attempt,  therefore,  to  keep  students  within  their  own  field 
does  not  necessarily  make  them  narrow  specialists.  Indeed,  it  is 
my  opinion  that  it  is  likely  to  create  the  opposite  effect.  For  by 
their  interest  in  their  own  work  they  are  led  to  recognize  its  rela- 
tion to  other  professions  and  to  gain  thereby  that  quality  which 
professional  critics  of  the  coUege-bred  engineer  think  he  lacks — 
breadth  of  view. 

EXPOSITION 

1.  What  is  ore? 

2.  The  story  of  the  Davy  safety  lamp. 

3.  A  short  history  of  the  various  methods  used  in  illuminating  a  mine. 

4.  Proper  illuminating  of  factories,  residences,  buildings. 

5.  Significant  discoveries  and  inventions. 

6.  Lumbering. 

7.  The  railroads  of  South  America. 

8.  Business  opportunities  in  South  America. 

9.  The  continental  railroad 

10.  Building  materials  of  South  America. 

11.  The  uses  of  the  motion  picture. 
13.  SuQuner  military  camps. 

13.  The  organization  of  the  army. 

14.  Military  map  making. 

15.  Map  reading. 

16.  Trench  construction. 

17.  Field  engineering. 

18.  Military  bridges  (see  Manual  of  FiM  Engineering). 

19.  The  development  of  the  iron  industry;   its  history  and  economic  sig- 
nificance. 

30.  The  development  of  the  steel  industry;  its  history  and  economic  sig- 
nificance. 

31.  The  machine  tool  industry. 

33.  The  development  of  cotton  spinning  and  weaving. 
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23.  The  development  of  the  cotton  gin. 

24.  The  development  of  the  manufactuie  of  the  agricultural  implement. 

35.  A  histozy  of  the  development  of  the  harvester,  of  the  reaper,  etc. 

36.  The  development  of  high-speed  steels  and  its  effect  upon  manufacturing 
industries. 

27.  The  development  of  transportation  by  land  and  sea  in  America. 
38.  Methods  for  the  payment  of  labor. 

29.  The  developments  in  aviation  during  the  past  ten  years. 

30.  Some  simple  causes  for  mine  explosions. 

31.  Mine  ventilation. 

33.  How  to  use  the  Engineering  Record. 

33.  Systematic  timbering  as  a  means  for  preventing  mine  accidents. 

34.  How  can  haulage  accidents  in  mines  be  prevented  ? 

35.  The  foreigner  as  an  asset  to  industrial  commimities. 

36.  Hollow-tile  floor  construction. 

37.  Flood  prevention. 

38.  Recent  slides  in  the  Panama  Canal. 

39.  Concrete  construction  in  cold  weather. 

40.  New  forms  of  brick  pavements. 

41.  Methods  of  study. 

43.  The  new  New  York  terminals. 

43.  Recent  methods  of  velocity  measurement  in  closed  conduits. 

44.  The  construction  of  the  Elephant  Butte  dam. 

45.  The  Arrowrock  dam. 

46.  What  is  the  effect  of  a  year  of  drought  on  the  prosperity  of  the  people  of 
Illinois? 

47.  What  methods  do  the  engineers  propose  for  the  regulation  or  control  of 
floods? 

48.  Who  owns  the  water  which  flows  in  a  natural  stream? 

49.  What  is  irrigation  and  how  is  it  practiced  ? 

50.  How  axe  irrigation  and  water-power  developments  related  ? 

51.  In  what  way  should  an  engineer  repay  any  obligations  to  the  people  who 
have  contributed  to  his  education  ? 

53.  Relative  merits  of  railroads  and  inland  waterways. 

53.  What  is  the  value  of  pure  water  for  domestic,  municipal,  and  manufac- 
tiiring  purposes? 

54.  Social  problems  in  construction  camps. 

55.  The  ideals  of  an  engineer. 

56.  The  engineer  as  a  citizen. 

57.  Opportunities  of  the  engineer,  aside  from  purely  technical  pursuits. 

58.  Colonel  Goethals — ^the  ideal  type  of  engineer. 

59.  The  business  side  of  engineering. 

60.  Why  have  you  chosen  engineering  as  a  profession? 
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6i.  What  qualifications  have  you  for  a  successful  engineer  ? 

62.  What,  in  your  opinion,  is  the  fonnula  for  success  in  engineering  ? 

63.  Why  is  imagination  an  asset  to  the  engineer  ? 

64.  In  what  respects  has  your  college  course  failed  to  give  you  an  all-round 
engineering  training? 

65.  Why  is  the  bright  fellow  without  a  college  training  able  to  con^)ete 
successfully  with  the  average  college  man  ? 

66.  Why  is  George  W.  Goethals  a  successful  engineer  ? 

67.  Why  does  the  world  in  general  consider  that  the  collie  man  is  "  technical '* 
or  "theoretical"  rather  than  "practical"? 

68.  What  is  the  ultimate  object  of  engineering  ? 

69.  Is  the  opinion  of  an  engineer  twenty  years  out  of  college  of  more  value 
than  that  of  the  yoimg  graduate  ?    If  so,  why  ? 

70.  Is  it  necessary  for  the  technical  graduate  to  "  start  at  the  bottom  "  ?  Why  ? 

BIOGRAPHIES 

71.  Bessemer,  Sir  Henry.  A  versatile  inventor  noted  chiefly  for  his  dis- 
covery of  the  Bessemer  process  of  making  steel.  Among  his  noted 
inventions  were:  the  process  of  making  bronze  powder;  a  perforating 
machine  for  canceling  revenue  stamps.  Among  his  ignoble  failures  are: 
an  attempt  to  keep  the  cabin  of  an  ocean-going  steamer  level  by  means 
of  pistons  working  in  cylinders  containing  oil  or  water;  an  attempt  to 
keep  the  cabin  of  an  ocean-going  steamer  level  by  the  use  of  the  principles 
of  the  gyroscope. 

72.  Cooper,  Peter.  A  man  of  great  versatility  who  is  perhaps  not  properly 
called  an  engineer,  but  who  deserves  the  attention  of  engineers  because 
of  three  works  in  which  he  had  a  leading  part:  the  rolling  of  the  first 
I-beam,  a  form  of  material  much  used  in  structural  work;  the  making 
with  his  own  hands  of  the  first  locomotive  to  run  in  America,  in  connec- 
tion with  which  are  a  niunber  of  very  interesting  facts;  he  was  very 
influential  in  the  work  of  laying  the  first  Atlantic  cable. 

73.  Eads,  JaicesB.  Noted  as  the  builder  of  the  steel  arch  bridge  at  St.  Louis, 
the  first  bridge  in  which  steel  was  used,  and  the  first  bridge  in  America 
founded  upon  pneumatic  caissons;  the  builder  of  the  first  jetties  at  the 
mouth  of  the  Mississippi  River.  In  some  respects  his  most  noted 
achievement  was  the  building  of  six  or  eight  entirely  new  types  of  river 
gunboats  during  the  Civil  War  in  an  inconceivably  short  time.  He  is 
noted  for  one  great  failure,  viz.,  the  proposal  to  carry  ocean-going  ships 
across  the  Isthmus  of  Tehuantepec  upon  a  cradle  supported  upon 
innimierable  car  trucks  on  many  railroad  tracks. 

74.  Ericsson,  John.  A  Swede  of  great  precocity,  and  an  inventor  of  many 
important  engineering  devices,  chief  among  which  was  the  invention  of 
the  "Monitor, "  which  destroyed  the  "Merrimac, "  during  the  Civil  War. 
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75.  FutTON,  Robert.  An  artist  and  an  engineer.  Usually  asserted  to  be 
the  first  to  run  a  steamboat.  Really  he  was  the  first  to  commercialize  the 
steamboat,  but  certainly  two  or  three  others  ran  steamboats  before  he  did. 

76.  HoLLEY,  Alex.  L.  A  very  brilliant  engineer  who  deserves  great  credit 
for  his  work  in  applying  power  to  the  various  manipulations  in  the 
manufacture  of  Bessemer  steel.  Without  him  the  Bessemer  process 
would  have  been  much  longer  in  reaching  its  zenith. 

77.  Macadam,  John  L.  A  noted  British  road-builder  who  lived  in  New 
York  City  during  the  American  Revolution.  He  should  be  commended 
for  his  ability  as  a  road-builder  and  for  his  unrequited  public  service. 
It  ^ould  be  interesting  if  the  essay  could  give  some  information  about 
the  condition  of  roads  in  England,  and  the  effect  when  Macadam  began 
to  study  roads. 

78.  Stevens,  Col.  John,  and  Two  o;  His  Sons.  A  brilliant  family  noted 
for  many  important  inventions  in  various  engineering  fields. 

79.  Watt,  Jakes.  A  prolific  inventor,  chiefly  in  connection  with  the  steam- 
engine.  An  engineer  writing  a  biography  of  this  man  should  tell  something 
about  the  condition  of  the  steam-engine  when  Watt  began  his  inventions 
and  also  something  of  the  relative  conditions  of  the  steam-engine  now 
and  as  Watt  left  it. 

80.  G.  W.  GOETHALS.  ' 

81.  Alva  V.  Edison. 

82.  C.  P.  Steinmetz. 

83.  D.  L.  BUXNHAM. 

84.  Westinghouse. 

85.  The  Weight  Brothers. 

86.  George  S.  Morrison.  References:  Snule,  Lives  of  Engineers;  Andrew 
Carnegie,  Life  of  James  WaU;  Roe,  "American  Engineers,''  American 
Machinisty  1913-15. 

DESCRIPTION 

87.  Catskill  Aqxteduct  of  New  York  City.  The  aqueduct  consists  of  an 
impounding  reservoir  in  the  Catskill  Mountains  and  a  conduit  something 
like  ninety  miles  long.  The  reservoir  in  the  Catskill  is  made  by  a  gigantic 
dam  known  as  the  Ashokan  Dam.  Along  the  aqueduct  are  two  or  three 
other  reservoirs  with  large  dams.  An  especiaUy  noteworthy  feature  of 
the  work  is  the  deep  inverted  siphon  under  the  Hudson  River  near 
Storm  King. 

88.  Keokuk  Water-Power  Development.  The  largest  water-power  devel- 
opment in  the  world.  The  dam  is  situated  between  Keokuk,  Iowa,  and 
Hamilton,  Illinois. 

89.  United  States  Reclamation  Service.  How  is  the  money  obtained 
for  the  engineering  construction  required?    How  is  the  United  States 
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government  reimbuned  for  its  ezpeaditures  ?  Enumerate  some  of  the 
projects,  and  describe  whether  the  water  is  obtained  by  Hftrnming  a 
stream  or  by  pumping.  Also  describe  the  dam  and  tell  whether  it  is 
masonry  or  earth,  and  give  some  of  its  dimensions.  Describe  the  method 
of  leading  the  water  from  the  reservoir  to  the  land. 

90.  Saltom  Sea  and  Inflow  of  the  Colorado  River.  Describe  the  eight 
or  i&ine  attempts  made  to  compel  the  Colorado  River  to  flow  again  in 

.  its  banks  after  it  had  esaq[>ed  through  an  opening  made  in  them  to 
obtain  water  for  irrigation.  Describe  the  location  and  peculiar  feature 
of  the  Salton  Sea  and  the  efifect  of  the  inflow  of  the  Colorado  River.  If 
the  story  is  well  told,  it  can  be  made  as  ezdting  as  an  Indian  tale. 

91.  WooLWORTH  Building,  New  York  City.  Describe  this,  the  highest 
structure  in  the  world,  remarkable  for  the  quantity  of  material  in  it 
and  the  rapidity  with  which  it  was  constructed. 

93.  My  own  idea  of  the  steps  necessary  to  select  the  preliminary  location  of 
a  line  for  a  raihroad. 

93.  My  own  idea  of  the  things  which  must  be  taken  into  consideration  in 
locating  the  site  for  a  water-power  development. 

94.  Describe  the  complete  construction  of  a  railroad  from  the  beginning. 

95.  Describe  the  complete  construction  of  water-power  development  from  the 
beginning. 

96.  Give  a  description  of  the  experiences  you  may  have  had  in  a  surveying 
party. 

97.  Give  a  description  of  the  experiences  you  may  have  had  on  a  canoeing 
trip. 

98.  Give  a  description  of  the  experiences  you  may  have  had  working  in  a 
machine-shop. 

99.  Write  an  explanation  which  would  be  dear  to  a  non-technical  man  of 
what  actually  takes  place  from  the  time  you  crank  an  automobile  until 
you  are  driving  along  the  road  in  high  gear.  (Use  sketches  when  ne- 
cessary.) 

100.  Give  your  own  idea  of  what  drives  a  locomotive;  that  is,  from  the  time 
the  fireman  builds  the  fire  in  the  boiler  until  the  locomotive  is  in  operation. 
(Use  sketches  if  necessary.) 

loi.  Outline  what  would  constitute  a  good,  complete,  and  economical  equip- 
ment for  two  boys  to  take  on  an  automobile  trip  in  a  five-passenger 
touring  car  from  Urbana,  Illinois,  to  Boston,  Massachusetts.  Equipment 
must  be  complete  for  camping  at  night  and  preparing  meals  along  the 
road.    Give  estimate  of  cost  of  equipment  and  trip. 

102.  The  same  as  No.  loi,  from  Urbana,  Illinois,  to  Denver,  Colorado. 

103.  If  you  were  delegated  to  show  a  prominent  engineer  (dvil,  mechanical, 
electrical,  architectural,  or  mining)  the  points  of  interest  at  the  University 
of  Illinois  in  one-half  day,  describe  in  detail  what  you  would  show  him. 
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Z04.  Describe  the  processes  involved  in  the  preparation  of  the  drawing-room 
plates  received  from  your  instructor  in  G.E.D.  2,  under  the  heading: 
"How  a  plate  of  problems  in  descriptive  geometry  is  prepared." 

X05.  Three  themes  to  be  presented;  about  500  words  each;  serially  arranged 
under  following  subtitles: 
a)  Raw  material  up  to  the  pi^r-mill  doors. 

X06.  b)  Conversion  into  pa;per. 

107.  c)  Preparation  of  etchings  and  printing. 

References  to  be  secured  from  the  G.E.D.  instructor,  and  handed  to 
the  rhetoric  instructor  to  be  supplemented  if  insufficient. 

X08.  These  three  themes  should  then  be  read  by  a  fourth  student  and  a  500- 
1,000  word  summary  made  by  him.  Some  shorter  themes  made  to  fill 
in  the  chain  of  processes  might  be  profitable.  These  themes  might  well 
take  the  form  of  reports  to  a  chief  and  his  report  to  the  instructor. 

ARGXJMENTATION 

09.  Army  versus  civil  engineers. 

xo.  What  can  one  learn  from  a  foreign  student  ? 

iz.  Is  it  wise  for  an  engineer  to  know  Latin-American  literature  ? 

12.  The  things  of  most  value  to  be  obtained  from  an  engineering  education. 

13.  Our  ignorance  of  the  geography  of  neighboring  countries. 

14.  The  value  of  a  foreign  language  to  a  technical  student. 

15.  Should  engineers  be  licensed  by  the  state  ? 

16.  Should  the  river  and  harbor  improvements  made  by  the  United  States 
government  be  under  the  direction  of  the  army  engineers  or  of  civilian 
engineers? 

17.  Who  should  bear  the  expense  of  first-aid  training  ? 

18.  The  disadvantages  of  foreign  miners. 

XQ.  Should  the  government  permit  pooling  of  operators  to  control  the  selling 

price  of  coal  ? 
20,  Is  welfare-work  a  financial  success  ? 
2X.  The  advantages  of  industrial  education  for  miners  who  work  at  the  face. 

22.  Is  engineering  a  lucrative  profession? 

23.  To  what  extent  is  the  engineering  student  justified  in  engaging  in  student 
activities  ? 

24.  What  are  requisite  essentials  for  success  in  engineering  ? 

25.  Should  the  engineering  student  work  for  high  grades  ? 

26.  Engineering  education  as  a  preparation  for  life. 

27.  Is  it  essential  that  engineers  should  be  able  to  handle  men? 

28.  Why  should  students  join  student  societies  ? 

29.  Why  a  foreman  or  a  superintendent  must  be  a  teacher, 

30.  Why  engineering  appeals  to  me. 
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131.  Why  rhetoric  is  useful  to  the  engineer. 

132.  Is  the  hardship  of  searching  for  gold  in  Alaska  compensated  by  the 
reward? 

Z33.  What  is  the  effect  of  the  nationality  of  mine  employees  on  accidents  in 
mining? 

134.  Is  it  advisable  for  a  state  to  educate  its  mine  employees  ? 

135.  What  is  the  justification  for  saving  only  about  50  per  cent  of  the  coal 
in  the  ground  by  present  mining  methods  ? 

136.  Should  gasoline  locomotives  be  prohibited  in  mining  ? 

Z37.  Is  it  necessary  to  prq>are  as  many  sizes  of  coal  as  is  ordinarily  done  at 
the  present  time? 

138.  Should  the  present  mining  code  of  the  United  States  be  revised  ? 

139.  Is  it  wise  to  use  a  bonus  system  of  payment  in  mining  ? 

140.  Does  it  pay  to  make  coal  briquets  ? 

X41.  Is  the  "jitney  bus"  a  satisfactory  substitute  for  the  street  car ? 

X43.  Should  the  "jitney  bus"  companies  be  required  to  meet  the  same  fran- 
chise and  tax  regulations  as  are  imposed  upon  a  competitive  street 
railway? 

143.  What  is  the  effect  of  the  interurban  railway  in  developing  farming  land 
in  Illinois? 

Z44.  Should  the  railways  be  placed  under  government  control  in  time  of  war? 

145.  Would  a  system  of  canals  and  waterways  in  the  Mississippi  Valley  prob- 
ably pay  for  their  cost  ? 

146.  Will  the  competition  of  the  parcel  post  with  the  express  companies  result 
in  the  long  run  in  benefits  to  the  public  ? 

147.  Is  our  public-school  system  doing  what  it  should  to  train  men  for  railway 
service? 

148.  Does  a  career  in  the  railway  service  offer  adequate  opportunities  and 
satisfactions  ? 

149.  Do  forests  have  an  influence  on  rainfall,  or  on  the  water  flowing  in  streams 
coming  from  forests? 

150.  Is  rainfall  in  Illinois  increasing  or  decreasing  year  by  year  ? 

151.  Is  irrigation  useful  in  Illinois  ? 

152.  What  are  the  benefits  of  drainage  ? 

153.  The  duty  of  an  engineer  as  a  citizen— has  he  larger  moral  obligations  to 
the  state  because  his  education  is  obtained  laigdy  at  public  expense? 

154.  Should  an  underclassman  be  obliged  to  attend  the  meetings  of  the  student 
mining  society  ? 

Z55.  Should  a  student  be  required  as  part  of  his  school  experiences  to  take 
inspection  trips  to  points  of  interest  in  his  future  profes9ion? 

156.  In  foreign  countries  all  coal  and  minerals  are  the  property  of  the  govern- 
ment and  a  source  of  income  to  all  the  people.  In  the  United  States  they 
belong  to  the  individual  owner.    Whidi  is  better  ? 
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157.  Should  the  government  license  mining  engineers? 

158.  The  value  of  mineral  products  in  the  United  States  is  greater  than  any 
other  class  of  commodities,  excepting  only  agricultural.  Should  the 
United  States  government  cabinet  not  have  a  secretaiy  of  mines  as  well 
as  a  secretary  of  agriculture  ? 

159.  A  mining  company  starts  operations;  immediately  a  town  springs  up 
near  the  place.  Subsequent  mining  operations  damage  the  town  or  the 
great  stirface  plants  pollute  the  streams.  Since  the  existence  of  the  town 
is  dependent  on  the  successful  operation  of  the  mine  and  plant,  why  allow 
property-owners  to  collect  huge  amounts  of  money  from  the  company 
for  damage  done? 

z6o.  The  state  university  should  analyze  all  minerals,  ores,  and  coal  free  of 

charge  when  submitted  by  private  individuals. 
x6z.  All  mining  engineering  students  should  subscribe  to,  and  faithfully  read, 

one  or  two  good  mining  papers. 

162.  To  conserve  the  mineral  supply,  which  cannot  be  replaced  when  gone, 
the  government  should  establish  minimum  prices  for  all  products  of  the 
mines. 

163.  Why  is  the  course  in  architecture  better  than  the  course  in  law  ? 

164.  Is  there  enough  time  spent  upon  drawing  in  the  present  course  in  archi- 
tecture? 

165.  Does  the  practical  application  of  descriptive  geometry  justify  the  time 
spent  upon  the  course  ? 

i66.  Why  should  Freshmen  begin  to  collect  information  for  their  library, 
and  which  system  of  filing  is  the  best  and  why  ? 

(Numerous  articles  have  appeared  this  year  in  engineering  magazines 
about  the  architect  or  engineer  and  his  library.  Several  systems  are  in 
use,  a  few  of  which  are:  (i)  to  subscribe  to  all  magazines,  have  them 
boxmd  and  put  on  shelves;  (2)  to  make  a  selection  of  the  best  magazines, 
after  careful  investigation  of  those  desired,  bind,  and  then  index  articles, 
using  some  card  system;  (3)  to  subscribe  to  a  few  high-grade  magazines, 
cut  out  leading  articles,  and  file  either  loose  in  envelopes  or  in  scrapbooks, 
with  a  corresponding  index.) 

167.  Why  are  the  so-called  "non-technical''  subjects,  such  as  English,  rhetoric, 
language,  etc.,  of  benefit  to  the  student  in  architecture  ? 

168.  How  can  you  plan  on  studying  to  a  better  advantage  and  why  don't 
you  do  it  ? 

169.  How  should  the  rhetoric  you  take  in  collie  be  of  a  very  distinct  advantage 
after  graduation  ? 

(Draftsmen,  tracers,  men  of  all  trades  are  asked  to  submit  estimates, 
reports,  recommendations  to  their  employers.  Occasionally  a  good  man 
is  notdpromoted  or  recognized  because  of  his  inability  to  use  the  English 
language  properly.) 
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170.  Diesd  oil  locomotives  for  suburban  train  service. 

171.  Relative  merits  of  L-head,  T-head,  and  valve-head  gas-engine  cylinders. 

172.  Relative  merits  of  gravity  and  centrifugal  pump-cooling  systems  for  gas 
engines. 

173.  Rdative  merits  of  ball,  roller,  and  tinkey  bearings  for  heavy  vehicles. 
Z74.  Relative  merits  of  Evinrude,  Cailie,  Ferro,  and  Federal  Detachable 

boat  motors. 

175.  Relative  efficiency  of  oil-  and  coal-burning  locomotives. 

176.  Long-stroke  small-bore  versus  short-stroke  large-bore  gas  engines. 
Z77.  Single-  and  double-unit  lighting  systems  for  automobiles. 

178.  Turbo-generators  versus  Corliss  engine  direct-connected  generator  unit. 

179.  Belt  versus  rope  drive. 

180.  Full  floating  versus  three-quarter  and  semi-floating  rear  ailes  for 
automobiles. 

z8z.  Locomotive  headlight  turbo-generators. 
z8a.  Bessemer  versus  open-hearth  steel. 

183.  Curtis  versus  Wright  biplanes. 

184.  Water-tube  versus  fire-tube  boilers. 

Z85.  Hot-air  versus  water  house-heating  systems. 

186.  Torpedo  boat  versus  Dreadnaught  navy  for  American  coast  defense. 

187.  Engine-power  versus  horse-power  cultivation  of  land. 
z88.  Air-cooled  versus  water-cooled  gas  engines. 
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MORE  USES  OF  THE  CONFERENCE 

In  venturing  to  add  an  afterword  to  the  suggestive  discussion  of  the 
"Use  of  the  Conference  Hour,"  in  the  English  Journal  of  March,  1915, 
I  am  but  aiming  to  suggest  some  further  implications  of  the  writer's 
fundamental  statement:  "Indeed,  the  whole  business  of  the  conference 
period  is  controlled  by  the  idea  of  the  individuality  of  the  student."  If, 
then,  the  individuality  of  the  student  is  the  controlling  factor  of  the 
conference,  its  primary  aim  must  be  the  discovery  of  that  individuality. 
At  the  very  outset  it  is  our  attitude  that  is  vital — or  fatal.  We  must 
come  to  the  conference,  not,  as  we  too  often  come  to  the  classroom, 
intent  solely  on  instruction,  but  rather  alert  for  discovery.  For  we  must 
explore  before  we  can  impart;  and  we  must  try  to  understand  before  wecan 
hope  to  correct.  If,  as  the  writer  continues,  the  object  of  the  conference 
is  "to  lead  the  student  to  overcome  certain  compositional  errors  which 
are  peculiar  to  his  expression,"  then  its  success  lies  in  leading  the  student 
to  disclose  the  habits  of  mind  that  underlie  these  errors  of  expression. 

So  stated,  the  principle  seems  an  obvious  one;  yet  how  often  does 
our  zeal  for  correction,  the  habit  of  the  blue  pencil,  tempt  us  to  forget  it. 
But  without  this  discovering  attitude,  the  best-laid  plan,  the  soundest 
pedagogical  theory,  may  often  prove  worse  than  useless.  Take  for 
example  one  excellent  suggestion,  the  necessity  of  finding  a  prevailing 
fault  instead  of  merely  enimierating  minor  and  miscellaneous  errors. 
Such  a  diagnosis,  however  useful,  is  not  alwa}^  infallible.  Here  is  a 
theme  bearing  all  the  marks  of  that  "carelessness"  that  covers  such  a 
multitude  of  sins  grammatical  and  rhetorical.  The  student,  giggling 
nervously,  accepts  your  verdict — and  then  lets  drop  the  hint  that  leads 
to  the  story  of  overstrained  days  and  sleepless  nights.  Or  here  is  a  paper 
irritating  with  its  irrelevant  detail.  "Lack  of  proportion,"  you  glibly 
label.  But  your  easy  dogmatism  is  met  by  a  vehement  protest.  You 
pause  baffled — to  notice  at  last  the  twisting  fingers  and  set  chin,  and  to 
discover  beneath  lack  of  proportion  the  deeper  lack  of  poise  and  of  humor. 

This,  of  course,  is  not  to  decry  the  value  of  the  diagnosis  that  precedes 
the  conference,  if  with  it  goes  an  alertness  for  discovery  that  may  modify 
or  remold  the  first  judgment.  Moreover,  the  exploring  attitude  that 
may  save  us  from  false  or  incomplete  criticism,  may  as  often  keep  us  from 
spoiling  the  effect  of  our  truest  criticism.  To  begin  a  conference  with, 
"Your  story  has  no  point,"  may  nullify  all  your  efforts  at  the  start  by 
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creating  reserve,  discouragement,  opposition.  But  to  elicit  from  the 
student  an  explanation  of  his  purpose,  an  opinion  of  the  result,  seldom 
fails  to  draw  from  him  the  very  criticism  that  he  would  probably  have 
resented  from  you.  And  criticism  can  be  really  effective  oiily  when  it 
leads  to  self-criticism. 

The  discoverer-teacher,  then,  cannot  rest  content  with  pigeon* 
holing  these  prevailing  errors,  subtle  or  salient.  He  must  ever  seek  the 
mental  habits  beneath  the  faults  of  form.  He  sees  the  loose  sentence  as 
evidence  of  loose  thinking;  he  diagnoses  the  ''comma  fault,''  the  *^so 
habit,"  as  symptoms  of  disconnected,  half-developed  ideas.  He  encour- 
ages the  student  to  substitute  a  when  or  because  for  the  and  and  sOy  to 
recast  the  disjointed  thought-stuff  into  the  close-knit  unity  of  form  that 
clarifies  thought;  for  he  knows  that  this  concrete  effect  is  worth  many  an 
abstract  discussion  of  the  loose  sentence. 

Above  all  the  discoverer-teacher  will  be  alert  to  detect  the  empty 
introduction,  the  wordy  conclusion,  the  monotonous  sentence-structure 
behind  which  lurks  the  deadly  "what's-the-use  ?  "  It  is  this  indifference, 
hidden  or  aggressive,  that  is  the  test  of  the  teacher.  Here  is  revealed 
the  real  need  of  these  reluctant  writers — a  motive  equal  to  the  difficulty, 
yes,  the  drudgery — of  self-expression  and  self-correction.  And  no 
ready-made  stimulus  will  serve  here,  however  pedagogically  guaranteed. 
The  teacher  may  convince  the  would-be  stenographer  of  the  uses  of  the 
colon;  he  may  hold  before  the  future  business  man  the  bate  of  the  business 
letter;  but  he  may  not  transfer  to  another  the  motive  that  must  spring 
from  the  individual  He  must  beware,  too,  of  exalting  mere  correctness 
as  a  goal.  Was  there  ever  a  normal  human  being  who  wanted  to  be 
correct?  But  is  there  one  of  us  who  does  not  sometimes  want  to  be 
heard,  to  be  understood  ?  And  if  the  student  can  relate  his  themes  to 
his  vague  desire  for  self-expression,  he  may  come  to  value  correctness 
as  a  step  in  the  pathway  to  power. 

The  value  of  the  conference  then,  alike  to  student  and  to  teacher,  will 
depend  on  the  ability  of  the  teacher  to  become  the  discoverer,  the 
learner.  Indeed,  it  is  in  the  conference  that  the  methods  and  results 
of  the  classroom  are  tested.  Yesterday  you  were  quite  satisfied,  even 
a  bit  elated;  the  class  had  surely  grasped  that  ideal  Now  a  blank  look, 
an  "I  thought  I  understood,  bui — "  reveals  the  rift  in  your  too  easy 
success.  But  there  is  the  rarer  compensation — ^the  answering  gleam  of 
imagination  that  you  strove,  so  vainly  it  seemed,  to  kindle.  For  this  is 
the  fruit  of  the  conference,  that  momentary  interchange  of  sympathies, 
that  meeting  of  personalities  that  is  the  teacher's  opportunity  and  exceed- 
ing great  reward.  Frances  Wentworth  Cutler 

Vassar  College 
poughtekpste,  n.y. 
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NEWS  AND  NOTES 


SIXTH  ANNUAL  MEETING  OF  THE  NATIONAL  COUNCIL  OF 
TEACHERS  OF  ENGUSH 

The  sixth  annual  meeting  of  the  National  Council  of  Teachers  of 
English  will  be  held  in  New  York,  November  30  and  December  i  and  2, 
1916.  The  headquarters  will  be  in  the  Hotel  Astor,  which  offers  special 
rates  to  those  attending  the  convention. 

PROGRAM 

All  Sessions  in  the  Hotel  Astor 

Thursday  Apteskoon,  November  30 

Conference  on  supervision  of  English  teaching,  2:00  p.m.    Leaders: 
Edward  Harlan   Webster,  Mary  B.  Fontaine,  J.  Milnor 
DoREY,  and  Edwin  L.  Miller. 
The  Board  of  Directors  will  meet  at  4:30. 

Thursday  Evening,  November  30 

Conference  of  representatives  of  local  associations,  8:00  p.m.  Topic: 
''Essentials,  Examinations,  and  Measurements.''  Leaders:  Theo- 
dore C.  MiTCHiLL,  Principal,  Jamaica  High  School,  New  York 
City;  C.  C.  Certain,  Cass  Technical  High  School,  Detroit,  Michi- 
gan; Allan  Abbott,  Columbia  University,  New  York  City. 

Conference  on  Defective  Speech,  8:00  pji.  Leader,  Mrs.  May  K, 
Scripture. 

Friday  Forenoon,  December  i 
General  Session,  10:00  a  Jr. 

President's   Address— Edwin   M.    Hopeins,    University   of   Kansas, 

Lawrence,  Kansas. 
The  Standard  of  American  Speech — ^Fred  N.  Scott,  University  of 

Michigan,  Ann  Arbor,  Mic^gan. 
The  Curse  of  Memory— William  A.  Neilson,  Harvard  University, 

Cambridge,  Massachusetts. 
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Friday  Apternoon,  December  i 

section  meetings,  2:00  p.m. 

Etementary-School  Section 

Chakman:  Gxorgx  A.  MotiCK,  Cambridge,  Massachusetts 

''An  Attempt  to  Standardize  the  Elementary  English  Work  of  a  School 
System" — ^Bernard  M.  Sheridan,  Superintendent  of  Schools, 
Lawrence,  Massachusetts. 

"Measurements  in  Elementary  English" — ^Henry  C.  Pearson,  Horace 
Mann  School,  Columbia  University,  New  York  City. 

HighrSchool  Section 

Chaifman:  Oscar  C.  Gallagher,  West  Rozbury  High  School,  Boston,  Massachusetts 

Topic:  ''Problems  of  Reorganization  in  the'Report  of  the 

Committee  of  Thirty." 

The  Separation  of  the  Teaching  of  Composition  and  the  Teaching  of 

Literature— E.  H.  Kemper  McComb,  Principal,  Manual  Training 

High  School,  Indianapolis,  Indiana. 
Shall  We  Teach  the  History  of  Literature  ?— Elizabeth   Lodor, 

William  Penn  High  School,  Philadelphia,  Pennsylvania. 
The  Problem  of  Essentials  in  Composition  and  Grammar — Charles 

S.  Hartwell,  New  York  City. 

College  Section 

Chairman:  Fred  N.  Scott,  Univenity  of  Michigan,  Ann  Arbor,  Michigan 

Topic:  "Graduate  Work  in  the  Teaching  of  English." 

Final  Report  of  the  Committee  on  the  Preparation  of  Collie  Teachers 
of  English,  James  Fleming  Hosic,  Chairman,  Chicago  Normal 
College,  Chicago,  Illinois. 

Coiu-ses  for  College  Teachers  of  English— Joseph  V,  Denney,  Dean  of 
the  Collie  of  Arts,  Philosophy,  and  Science,  Ohio  State  University, 
Columbus,  Ohio. 

A  Teacher's  Course  Leading  to  the  Master's  Degree  in  English — ^Edwin 
Greenlaw,  University  of  South  Carolina,  Columbia,  South  Caro- 
lina. 

The  Possibilities  of  Graduate  Work  in  Rhetoric— Charles  Sears 
Baldwin,  Columbia  University,  New  York  City. 

Normal-School  Section 
Chairman:  Wnxis  H.  Wnxx>x,  Maryland  State  Normal  School,  Baltimore,  Maryiand 

Topic:  "Reorganization  of  the  English  Course  in  Normal  Schools'' 
Rq)ort  of  the  Committee— -Walter  Barnes,  Chairman,  State  Normal 
School,  Fairmont,  West  Virgina. 
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Discussion  (ten-minute  addresses): 

The  Recommendations  on  Literature — ^F.  H.  Gseen,  State  Normal 

School,  Westchester,  Pennsylvania. 
The  Reconmiendations  on  Grammar,  Rhetoric,  and  Composition — 

Lydia  Jones,  State  Normal  School,  Geneseo,  New  York. 
The  Reconmiendations  on  Professional  Work — ^James  M.  Grainger^ 

State  Normal  School,  Farmville,  Virginia;  Roland  S.  Keyser, 

Jamaica  Training  School,  Jamaica,  New  York. 

PubUcSpeaking  SecHon 
Chairman:  Dwight  £.  Watkins,  Knox  College,  Galesbuig,  Illinois 

The  Place  of  Oral  EngUsh  in  the  English  Course — Claxtdia  E.  Crump- 
ton,  Girls'  Technical  Institute,  Montevallo,  Alabama. 

The  Practical  Value  of  Training  in  Public  Speaking— Dale  Carnagey, 
Yoimg  Men's  Christian  A^ociation,  New  York  City. 

The  Educational  Value  of  Expressional  Training — Charles  Newcomb, 
Ohio  Wesleyan  University,  Delaware,  Ohio. 

Annual  Business  Meetings  4:30  p,m. 

Election  of  members  of  the  Board  of  Directors,  report  of  the  Seeretaiy, 
and  other  business. 

Friday  Evening,  December  i 

Annual  Dinner^  6:00  pjr.— Addresses  by  Philander  P.  Claxton, 
United  States  Commissioner  of  Education,  Washington,  District 
of  Columbia;  Samuel  M.  Crothers,  Cambridge,  Massachusetts. 

Saturday  Forenoon,  December  2 

Business  Meetings  9:00  am. 

Rq)orts  of  Committees  and  Miscellaneous  Business. 

Section  Meetings,  10:00  a.m. 

Elementary-  and  Normal-School  Sections 

Chairman:  Wilus  H.  Wilcox,  Maryland  State  Noimal  School,  Baltimore,  Mazylaad 

"Eliminations  in  Formal  Grammar"— T.  E.  Spencer,  Principal,  Irving 
High  School,  St.  Louis,  Missouri;  Sarah  E.  Simons,  Supervisor  of 
English  in  the  High  School,  Washington,  District  of  Columbia. 

'The  Normal  School  and  Educational  Measurement" — Frank  W. 
Ballou,  Director  of  the  Department  of  Educational  Research, 
Boston,  Massachusetts. 

^'Eanaesthesia,  a  New  Aid  to  the  Teaching  of  Speech"— James  Sinnott 
Greene,  M.D.,  New  York  City. 
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High-School  Section 

Chairman:   Oscae  C.  Gallagher,  West  Rozbury  IHgh  School,  Bostoa, 

Massachusetts 

The  Use  of  the  Short  Story — Clara  Bodbcan  Hawks,  Technical  High 

School,  Springfield,  Massachusetts. 
The  Test  in  Composition  from  the  Standpoint  of  the  College,  Harrison 

R.  Steeves,  Columbia  University,  New  York  City. 
'*The  Value  of   Examinations   in   English" — C.  C.   Certain,  Cass 

Technical  High  Schook,  Detriot,  Michigan. 
Building  up  the  Library— Adah  G.  Grandy,  Deerfield  High  School, 

Highland  Park,  lUinois. 

College  Section— Joint  Session  with  the  College  Conference  on  English 

in  the  Central  Atlantic  States 

Chairman:  James  W.  Bright,  Johns  Hopkins  University,  Baltimore,  Maryland 

Topic:  ''The  Place  of  the  Linguistic  Phases  of  English  in  the 
Collie  Course." 

Anglo-Saxon  and  Middle  English— H.  N.  McCracken,  President, 
Vassar  CoU^e,  Poughkeepsie,  New  York. 

Historical  English  Grammar  (speaker  to  be  supplied) 

Modem  English  Grammar — ^John  C.  French,  Johns  Hopkins  Uni- 
versity, Baltimore,  Maryland. 

Topic:  "How  Far  Can  the  Co-operation  of  Other  Departments  Be 
Secured  in  Aid  of  Good  Oral  and  Written  English  in  CoU^e?" — 
Professor  John  M.  Clapp,  New  York  City. 

Saturday  Afternoon,  December  2 

Conference  on  the  professional  training  of  high-school  teachers  of 
English,  1:30  P.M.  Leaders:  Franklin  T.  Baker,  James  F. 
Hosic,  Fred  N.  Scott,  Helen  L.  Cohen,  Calvin  L.  Lewis. 


SECOND  ANNUAL  CONVENTION  OF  THE  TEACHERS  OF 
PUBLIC  SPEAKING 

The  National  Association  of  Academic  Teachers  of  Public  Speaking 
will  hold  its  second  annual  convention  at  the  Hotel  Astor,  New  York 
City,  on  December  i  and  2,  coincident  with  the  annual  meeting  of  the 
National  Council  of  Teachers  of  English. 

The  program  has  not  yet  been  completed,  but  the  following  speak- 
ers and  titles  will  indicate  something  of  its  nature:  Professor  A.  T. 
Robinson,  Massachusetts  Institute  of  Technology;    Professor  Mary 
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Yost,  Vassar  CoU^e;  Professor  James  L.  Lardner,  Northwestern  Uni- 
versity; Professor  Everett  Lee  Hunt,  Huron  College,  South  Dakota; 
Professor  Charles  W.  Paul,  University  of  Virginia;  Mr.  Martin,  Director 
of  Speech  Defect  Work  in  the  New  York  City  schools;  Professor  Charles 
H.  Woolbert,  formerly  of  the  University  of  Illinois,  now  doing  graduate 
work  in  Harvard  University. 

Among  the  problems  taken  up  will  be  special  methods  of  teaching; 
the  theory  of  argument  from  the  point  of  view  of  sociological  values; 
psychological  research  in  public  speaking;  the  ''general  specialist" 
versus  the  ''specialized  specialist." 

Among  the  important  conmiittees  to  report  are  the  following: 
Research,  J.  S.  Gaylord,  chairman;  High-School  Contests,  A.  H.  John- 
ston, chairman;  CoU^e  Entrance  Credits,  I.  L.  Winter,  chairman; 
National  Education  Association,  B.  C.  Van  Wye,  chairman;  Distri- 
bution of  Briefs,  C.  D.  Hardy,  chairman;  Interpretation  versus  Imper- 
sonation, S.  H.  Clark,  chairman. 


THE  ASSOCIATIONS 

ALABAMA 

The  Alabama  Association  of  Teachers  of  English  has  been  quite 
active  during  September.  At  the  invitation  of  the  Director  of  Insti- 
tutes, Mr.  Speight  DoweU,  representatives  presented  the  claims  of  the 
Association  and  conducted  discussions  upon  English  before  teachers  at 
Birmingham,  Selma,  and  Montgomery.  At  Birmingham  much  was 
made  of  "English  Day."  Dr.  Charles  Brown,  the  president,  made  it 
possible  to  have  most  of  the  discussions  of  English  on  that  day.  The 
High-School  Section  especially  enjoyed  the  program,  planned  by  Miss 
Bessie  Merrill,  which  bore  upon  "The  Unsolved  Problem  of  Reading." 
At  Assembly  Hour,  Miss  Merrill,  by  means  of  a  practical  demonstration, 
showed  the  possibility  of  correlating  English  with  other  subjects,  and 
the  advisability  of  the  teachers  utilizing  yet  more  widely  the  lantern  and 
victrola  for  oral  composition  purposes.  At  noon  a  luncheon  was  given 
for  forty-three,  representing  the  local  members  and  friends  interested 
in  English. 

These  meetings  have  resulted  in  much  increase  of  enthusiasm  among 
the  members  of  the  Association  and  an  awakened  interest  among  others 
that  promises  to  double  our  membership  within  the  next  month.  Their 
success  suggests  the  possibility  of  establishing  strong  local  centers  in 
the  state  for  conducting  English  activities.  With  the  present  co-operation 
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of  the  state  officials  and  the  evident  interest  in  English  everywhere,  it  is 
only  a  question  of  how  &st  the  committees  can  work  to  bring  together 
all  available  forces  and  to  utilize  them  properly  for  securing  excellent 
teaching  of  English  throughout  Alabama 

CiAin>iA  E.  CRmiPTON 


Two  sets  of  prizes,  to  be  known  as  the  Seabury  Prizes,  are  o£Fered 
by  the  American  School  Peace  League  for  the  hcst  essays  (not  over 
5,000  words)  on  one  of  the  following  subjects:  (i)  ''What  Education 
Can  Do  toward  the  Maintenance  of  Permanent  Peace"  (<9>en  to  Seniors 
in  normal  schools);  (3)  ''The  Influence  of  the  United  States  in  the 
Adoption  of  a  Plan  for  Permanent  Peace"  (<9>en  to  Seniors  in  secondary 
schoob).  Three  prizes  of  seventy-five,  fifty,  and  twenty-five  dollars 
win  be  given  for  the  best  essays  in  both  sets. 

Further  particulars  may  be  obtained  by  writing  to  Mrs.  Fannie 
Fern  Andrews,  405  Marlborough  Street,  Boston,  Massachusetts. 


USEFUL  DOCUMENTS 

"School  Production  of  Shakspere's  Plays"  is  the  title  of  an  article 
by  Allan  Abbott,  of  Columbia  University,  which  has  been  rq>rinted 
from  Shakespearian  Studies,  copyright  by  Columbia  University  Press, 
1916. — ^The  Department  of  Education  in  the  University  of  Minnesota 
is  issuing  a  series  of  bulletins  for  teachers,  the  latest  of  which  is  an 
excellent  handbook  for  teachers  of  German  by  Carl  Schlenker,  Professor 
of  German  in  the  University. — Two  recent  bulletins  by  New  York 
high-school  teachers'  associations  are:  (i)  The  Junior  High  School^ 
which  includes  an  address  by  Thomas  H.  Briggs,  an  artide  by  Charles 
S.  Hartwell,  and  a  bibliogn^y  by  Joseph  Abelson;  and  (2)  Reports  of 
Committeesy  which  is  made  up  cd  the  recommendations  of  the  Committees 
on  Composition  Standards,  on  Grammatical  Minima,  and  on  Literature. 
The  buUetin  may  be  had  of  C.  R.  Gaston,  215  Abingdon  Road,  New 
York  City,  upon  the  payment  of  ten  cents. — ^The  latest  bulletin  of  the 
Illinois  Association  of  Teachers  of  English  is  entitled  An  Experiment  in 
Criticism.  Address,  Harry  G.  Paul,  University  of  Illinois,  Urbana, 
Illinois. — ^An  example  of  first-rate  research  in  education  is  University  of 
Illinois  BuUetin  No.  16 ,  "The  Content  of  American  History  as  Taught 
in  the  Seventh  and  Eighth  Grades"— BuUetin  No.  20  of  the  current 
series  of  the  United  States  Bureau  of  Edtycation,  is  devoted  to  a  list  of 
"Accredited  Secondary  Schook  in  the  United  States." 
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TH3E  PERIODICALS 

JAMES  WmXCOMB  HILEY 

The  October  Atlantic  contains  a  delightfully  intimate  and  appre- 
ciative account  of  the  Hoosier  poet,  Riley,  by  his  friend,  Meredith 
Nicholson.  The  real  Riley,  as  is  almost  always  true,  appears  to  have 
been  far  less  eccentric  than  usually  pictured,  though  sufficiently  indi- 
vidual and  whimsical.  Mr.  Nicholson  attempts  no  detailed  criticism 
of  the  poet's  work,  but  manages  nevertheless  to  convey  a  just  appre- 
ciation of  it. 

NATURALISM  AKD  FICTION 

An  evaluation  of  the  work  of  Arthur  Schnitzler  is  the  task  set  for 
himself  by  Philo  M.  Buck,  Jr.,  in  the  Nation  for  October  12.  The 
central  note  he  finds  to  be  the  familiar  ''Enjoy  this  fleeting  life  while 
you  have  it."  The  central  situation  in  the  novels  is  declared  to  be  the 
conflict  between  the  passionless  life  of  pure  convention  and  the  lawless 
life  of  sheer  passion.  The  treatment  is  not  constructive,  for  the  char- 
acters do  not  find  a  solution  to  life's  problems.  The  search  for  "  realism  " 
on  the  part  of  the  writer  results  in  pictures  of  lawlessness  that  can  hardly 
be  called  edifying.  \ 

AGAINST  AMERICAN  LITERATURE 

Americans  have  little  to  boast  of  so  far  as  their  literature  is  con- 
cerned if  one  J.  R.  Dos  Pasos,  Jr.,  who  writes  in  the  New  Republic  for 
October  14,  is  to  be  coimted  a  judge.  Our  writers  lack  the  backgroimd 
of  an  early  civilization,  he  declares,  and  hence  signally  fail  to  under- 
stand and  express  the  complex  life  of  their  own  day.  Perhaps  the 
writer's  viewpoint  may  be  suggested  by  citing  his  reference  to  Whit- 
man as  ''our  only  poet."  We  need  his  own  assurance  that  he  is  really 
writing  of  "our"  literature— not  a  literature  foreign  to  him. 
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ON  THE  ART  OF  WRITING 

During  1913-14  Sir  Arthur  Quiller-Couch  delivered  at  the  University 
of  Cambridge  a  series  of  twelve  lectures  on  the  art  of  writing.'  His  fit- 
ness to  discuss  such  a  topic  before  university  men  is  indicated  by  his 
long  practice  in  works  too  little  known  and  appreciated  in  America. 
His  poetic  responsiveness  is  attested  by  the  Oxford  Book  of  English  Verse^ 
the  best  general  anthology  ever  published. 

The  hearers  of  these  lectures  had  an  advantage  not  possible  to  the 
readers  of  the  book — they  could  catch  the  delightful  inflections  and  tones 
of  the  lecturer's  voice,  and  catch  at  first  hand  the  charming  quips,  the 
satiric  glance,  the  elevated  brow,  which  pointed  some  of  the  remarks 
necessarily  toned  down  by  the  black  and  white  page.  But  even  the 
reader  as  he  finishes  has  the  complacent  delight  of  having  spent  valuable 
moments  in  the  presence  of  the  best  type  of  man — a  cultured  gentleman. 
For  this  reason,  and  for  the  more  practical  one  of  having  his  own  attitude 
corrected,  adjusted,  or  strengthened,  every  person  in  the  United  States 
who  has  anything  to  do  with  the  upbringing  of  youth— -parent,  minister, 
principal,  professor,  teacher,  especially  these  latter  whose  subjects  are 
English,  language,  history — ^ould  read,  mark,  learn,  and  inwardly 
digest  this  volume.  For  those  teachers  and  pupils  who  never  can, 
never  expect,  to  write  a  line  fit  for  publication  or  payment,  there  is 
valuable  instruction  for  approaching  and  appreciating  literatiu-e.  They 
will  enjoy  the  incisive  remarks  on  the  poetry  of  Mr.  Alfred  Noyes, 
Wyatt,  Homer,  and  a  half-hundred  others.  The  hopeful  who  believe 
that  the  art  of  writing  can  be  developed  for  life-occupations  (recall  that 
Milton  and  Shelley  chose  to  be  poets)  will  find  here  not  only  general 
directions  concerning  suitability,  taste,  choice,  style,  but  quite  explicit 
discriminations  concerning  hybrids,  abstract  and  concrete  words,  brevity 
compared  with  circumlocution,  transitive  verbs,  vowel  sequences  in 
poetry,  active  voice,  right  emphasis. 

To  those  Americans  who  cate  for  language  as  a  beautiful  accomplish- 
ment both  in  speaking  and  in  writing,  a  blush  of  shame  must  come  to 
read  this.  **The  editor  of  a  mining  paper  in  Denver,  U.S.A.,  boldly 
the  other  day  laid  down  this  law,  that  niceties  of  language  were  mere 

'0»  ihe  Art  of  WriUng.  By  Sir  Arthur  Quiller-Couch.  New  York:  Putnam. 
Ix.50. 
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'frills';  all  a  man  needed  was  to  'get  there/  that  is,  to  say  what  he 
wished  in  his  own  way."  The  lecturer's  comment  echoes  entirely  our 
opinion.  ''But  just  here,  we  found,  lies  the  mischief.  You  will  not 
get  there  by  hammering  away  on  your  imtutored  impulse." 

In  amplification  of  this  theme  one  entire  lecture  entitled  "Jargon" 
has  a  particular  poignancy  for  slovenly  Americans.  This  is  its  frankly 
acknowledged  text:  "No  two  men  (unless  they  talk  jargon)  say  the 
same  thing  in  the  same  way."  Recall  the  weary  monotony  of  pedagogues 
in  practice,  the  stereot3rped  answers  by  pupils  and  students,  the  weary 
iteration  of  remarks  upon  the  weather,  golf,  cards,  business,  the  exag- 
gerated bathos  of  women,  the  pedantic  involvency  of  legal  phraseology, 
the  meaningless  locutions  of  everyday  speech,  the  ambiguities  of  the 
wind-bag  politician,  and  you  will  read  and  re-read  this  lecture  with 
recurrent  chuckles.  The  illustrations  here  presented  are  a  joy  forever. 
Does  a  minister  in  the  House  of  Conunons  ever  answer  a  question  by 
saying  "No"  ?  Hardly.  He  replies,  "The  answer  to  the  question  is  in 
the  negative."  Jargon!  "In  any  case,  let  us  send  you  a  case  on 
approval."  Jargon!  "He  was  conveyed  to  his  place  of  residence  in  an 
intoxicated  condition."  Jargon!  "A  singular  degree  of  rarity  prevails 
in  the  earlier  editions  of  this  romance."  Jargon!  In  the  United  States, 
of  course,  spoken  jargon  is  worse  than  this. 

Sir  Arthur  Quiller-Couch  believes  that  the  way  to  write  well  is  to 
write  continuously  both  prose  and  verse;  not  that  one  may  become 
quickly  by  such  means  a  master  in  either  form,  but  that  this  constant 
practice  makes  the  skiUed  craftsman,  and  the  discriminator  among  words. 
His  writing  and  his  speech  will  grow  more  and  more  accurate,  perspicu- 
ous, persuasive,  appropriate — the  four  epithets  are  the  lecturer's 
own.  Very  naturally  these  keen  discussions  of  writing  call  for  words 
to  fulfil  the  monitor's  precepts.  He  is  not  afraid  to  startle  with  the 
correct  term,  even  though  it  be  unfamiliar;  that  is  your  fault  not  his. 
And  you  should  be  grateful  that  he  sends  you  to  the  dictionary  to  investi- 
gate such  terms  as  "palmary,"  "discinct,"  "culmen,"  "suppeditate," 
"fissiparous,"  "Agepamone,"  "teraphin,"  "equipollent,"  "subsumed." 

The  second  part  of  the  book,  though  still  dealing  with  the  art  of 
writing,  turns  from  a  more  didactic  analysis  to  an  exposition  of  the 
lineage  of  English  literature,  and  English  literature  in  universities. 
Under  the  first  of  these  is  made  a  declaration  enforced  by  italics  which 
will  startle  and  antagonize  those  who  magnify  the  Teutonic  element  in 
English  literature,  and  begin  all  compilations  and  textbooks  with  WidsUh 
and  Doer's  LamerUf  for  Sir  Arthxur  emphatically  states: 
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Let  me  repeat  it  in  words  that  admit  of  no  misunderstanding:  From 
Anglo-Saxon  Prose,  from  Anglo-Saxon  poetry  our  living  Prose  and  Poetry 
have,  save  linguistically,  no  derivation.  I  shall  attempt  to  demonstrate  that, 
whether  or  not  Anglo-Saxon  literature,  such  as  it  was,  died  of  inherent  weakness, 
die  it  did,  and  of  its  collapse  the  Vision  of  Piers  Plowman  may  be  regarded  as 
the  last  dying  spasm.  I  shall  attempt  to  convince  you  that  Chaucer  did  not 
inherit  any  secret  from  Caedmon  or  Cynewulf ,  but  deserves  his  old  title, 
''Father  of  English  Poetry,"  because  through  Dante,  through  Boccaccio, 
through  the  lays  and  songs  of  Provence,  he  explored  back  to  the  Mediterranean 
and  opened  for  Englishmen  a  commerce  in  the  true  inteUectual  mart  of  Europe. 

Those  lovers  of  literature  who  can  read  French,  Italian,  Spanish,  and 
their  earlier  dialects  will  declare  that  the  author  definitely  proves  this 
thesis.  In  tracing  literary  movements  we  always  seem  to  move  from 
the  present  back  to  the  Elizabethans,  from  them  to  the  Renaissance 
Italians,  and  from  them  back  to  Latins  and  Greeks;  if  our  first  station 
be  among  the  Augustan  writers  we  must  next  step  across  to  France, 
then  just  as  certainly  to  the  old  classics.  If  we  can  remain  on  English 
soil  back  as  far  as  Chaucer,  he  inevitably  leads  us  to  Romance  literatures. 

"But,"  a  student  might  object,  "granted  that  I  can  write  as  you 
have  so  far  required,  what  shall  I  do  to  acquire  that  quality  called  style, 
without  which  there  is  no  reason  for  writing  at  all  ?"  The  last  lecture 
is  devoted  to  both  philosophizing  and  directing  about  this.  Walter  Pater 
is  not  mentioned.  (I  believe  he  forfeited  his  right  to  give  advice  when, 
in  declaring  that  sentences  should  be  so  constructed  that  they  need  no 
punctuation,  he  evolved  an  intricate  period  containing  nearly  every 
printer's  mark);  Lessing,  Flaubert,  Goethe  are  the  critics  who  had  the 
authority  to  say  something  valuable  about  style. 

This  then  is  style.  As  technically  manifested  in  Literatiu%  it  is  the  power 
to  touch  with  ease,  grace,  precision,  any  note  in  the  gamut  of  hmnan  thought 
or  emotion. 

But  essentially  it  resembles  good  manners.  It  comes  of  endeavoring 
to  understand  others,  of  thinking  of  them  rather  than  for  yourself—of  thinking, 
that  is,  with  the  heart  as  well  as  the  head.  It  gives  rather  than  receives; 
it  is  noble,  careless  of  thanks  or  applause,  not  being  fed  by  these  but  rather 
sustained  and  continually  refreshed  by  an  inward  loyalty  to  the  best.  Yet 
like  ''character"  it  has  its  altar  within;  to  that  retires  for  counsel,  from  that 
fetches  its  illumination,  to  ray  outwards.  Cultivate,  Gentlemen,  that  habit  of 
withdrawing  to  be  advised  by  the  best.  So  says  Fenelon,  ''you  will  find 
yourself  infinitely  quieter,  your  words  will  be  fewer  and  more  effectual;  and 
while  you  make  less  ado,  what  you  do  will  be  more  profitable." 

CLARENcas  Stratton 
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SHALL  WE  STUDY  "THE  PH^GRIM'S  PROGRESS"? 


MARTHA  HALE  SHACKFORD 
WeUesley  College 


Is  it  not  true  that  The  Pilgrim's  Progress  is  being  slowly  but 
surely  withdrawn  from  the  lists  of  required  reading  in  our  secondary 
schools  ?  Unquestionably  the  presence  in  our  crowded  schools  of 
young  people  of  widely  differing  religious  training  makes  the  study 
of  this  piece  of  Protestantism  rather  difficult.  Moreover,  we  must 
admit  that  the  hold  of  the  allegory  upon  the  fiction-sated  youth  of 
our  country  is  very  slight.  They  think  that  they  are  bored  by 
Bunyan's  simple  and  ingenuous  tale;  they  find  his  language  rather 
uncouth;  his  many  references  to  the  Bible  have  no  familiar  charm 
for  this  generation.  Why  read  The  Pilgrim's  Progress  when  the 
public  library  is  full  of  sophisticated,  up-to-date  stories  ?  Does  not 
many  a  teacher  secretly  share  these  opinions  of  the  pupils  ?  What 
is  to  be  the  fate  of  that  volume  ? 

Read  and  beloved  in  the  past  by  English-speaking  folk  and  by 
foreigners  as  well,  The  Pilgrim's  Progress  has  had  an  almost 
unparalleled  number  of  admirers.  From  Samuel  Johnson  to  the 
Scotch  peasants,  to  refer  to  Macaulay's  almost  profane  antithesis, 
all  classes  in  society  have  recognized  and  enjoyed  in  Bunyan's  work 
the  vivid  descriptions,  the  reality  of  the  characters,  and  the  exciting 
nature  of  the  incidents,  reading  the  story  over  and  over  again. 
Surely  something  of  this  power  of  appeal  still  survives.    Even  more 
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surdy,  teachers  can  do  a  great  deal  to  make  pupils  enjoy,  under- 
stand, and  appreciate  the  book  which,  to  the  student  of  literature, 
is  a  more  profoundly  significant  one  than  Paradise  Losty  or  Treasure 
Island. 

The  more  one  studies  English  literature  the  more  one  is 
impressed  by  the  fact  that  The  Pilgrim's  Progress  is  one  of  the  most 
vitally  natural  growths  and  one  of  the  most  widely  related  literary 
works  we  possess.  It  is  ahnost  Homeric  in  binding  together  super- 
stitions, the  inherited  code  of  English  ethics,  and  the  English 
genius  for  vivid,  picturesque  detail.  Sprung  bom  the  folk,  Bunyan 
knew  the  folk  literature,  the  tales  repeated  by  the  fireside,  the  tra- 
ditions of  men  and  manners  and  faiths  preserved  by  the  unlettered 
as  the  Irish  peasants  have  preserved  their  immortal  legends  by 
handing  them  down  orally  to  their  children's  children.  As  Parar- 
dise  Lost  is  the  product  of  the  Renaissance  and  illustrates  the  influ- 
ence in  England  of  Humanism  and  the  New  Learning,  so  The 
Pilgrim's  Progress  is  the  product  of  Mediaevalism  and  has  roots 
deep  in  the  traditions  that  antedate  the  Renaissance.  Moreover, 
The  Pilgrim's  Progress  has  been  itself  an  influence  upon  others, 
developing  nobody  knows  how  much  skill  and  method  in  those  who 
have  written  fiction. 

In  addition  to  its  appeal  as  imaginative  art  and  its  significance 
as  a  link  in  literary  history.  The  Pilgrim's  Progress  has  extraordinary 
power  in  stimulating  in  its  readers  deep  concern  regarding  the 
spiritual  destiny,  the  ethical  duties,  the  religious  life  of  man. 
Frankly,  avowedly,  didactic,  the  book  is,  like  The  Divine  Comedy, 
very  far  removed  from  the  art  which  is  only  the  expression  of  a 
sense  of  eternal  beauty,  the  art  which  never  seeks  to  persuade,  or 
to  convince  by  defijaite  instruction.  We  have  passed  through  a 
period  of  denying  that  the  literature  of  ethical  precept  is  literature, 
but  mankind  clings  with  great  firmness  to  any  work  wherein  vigor- 
ous spiritual  conviction  finds  strong  expression.  Browning  is  not\ 
less  ethical,  nor  is  he,  invariably,  more  dramatic  in  his  method  than 
is  Bimyan.  There  is  too  much  imaginative  skiU  in  The  Pilgrim's 
Progress  to  call  it  merely  a  sermon,  and  too  much  flaming  zeal  for 
deepest  truth  for  us  to  ignore  it  in  our  effort  to  give  young  people 
that  breadth  of  sympathy,  that  power  of  thoughtful  reflection,  that 
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lasting  stimulus  to  spiritual  growth  which  should  be  among  the 
results  of  the  study  of  literature.  No  thoughtful  reader  can  remain 
unmoved  by  the  simplicity  and  intense  fervor  of  Bunyan's  picture 
of  the  human  soul  struggling  to  attain  victory  over  sin  in  order  that 
the  beauty  of  holiness  may  be  known  at  the  end  of  the  pilgrimage. 

Can  we  afford  to  ignore  this  book  ?  Is  it  not  possible,  by  taking 
thought,  to  give  an  impetus  to  the  interest  of  young  readers? 
Cannot  the  teacher  make  himself  or  herself  so  enthusiastic  over 
The  PUgnm*s  Progress  that  a  certain  magnetic  influence  will  be 
exerted  upon  the  pupils  ?  Perhaps,  ideally,  the  proper  place  for 
study  of  the  book  is  in  college,  yet  there  is  no  real  reason  why  the 
secondary  schools  should  not  give  pupils  more  instruction  than  the 
school  editions  of  The  Pilgrim's  Progress  offer  about  Bunyan's  rela- 
tion to  literary  types,  literary  evolution,  and  the  history  of  certain 
forms.  By  reading  The  Pilgrim's  Progress  more  slowly,  by  study- 
ing its  many  relationships  with  other  pieces  of  literature,  pupils  may 
come  to  regard  it  with  interest  and  affection. 

One  of  the  first  means  of  attracting  the  attention  of  pupils  would 
seem  to  be  a  simple  but  sympathetic  account  of  Bimyan's  life. 
The  Pilgrim's  Progress  is  the  expression  of  the  longings,  the  con- 
victions, and  the  poetic  visions  of  a  uniquely  interesting  man  who 
lived  an  active,  vigorous  life  and  was  far  more  humanly  com- 
panionable .  than  his  biographers  suggest.  Many  a  pupil,  and 
teacher  too,  is  daimted  before  beginning  to  read  the  book  by  the 
accoimt  of  Bunyan,  in  the  introduction  to  the  text  used.  The 
average  editor  conscientiously  does  all  he  can  to  alienate  the  reader 
by  giving  details  of  Bimyan's  theology  and  by  discussing  Bunyan's 
other  works.  Grace  Abounding  is  invariably  analyzed  in  such  a 
fashion  as  to  discourage  any  normal  student.  Is  it  not  wiser  to  let 
the  pupil  discover  for  himself  what  were  the  religious  opinions  of 
the  man  whose  poignantly  intense  spiritual  life  is  revealed  in  his 
book?  Of  course  pupils  should  be  told  how  exclusively  Bunyan 
read  the  Bible  and  Fox's  Book  of  Martyrs,  and  that  he  was  singularly 
intent  upon  problems  of  faith,  but  why  shadow  the  initiation  of 
young  readers  with  ponderous  allusions  to  fanaticism  and  dogmatic 
theology  ?  The  main  thing  is  to  prove  that  Bimyan  was  a  real  man, 
and  it  will  be  a  rare  pupil  who  does  not  feel  the  fascination  of 
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Bunyan's  happy,  riotx>iis  boyhood  given  over  to  four  spedally- 
lepented  iniquities:  dancing;  playing  tip-cat;  ringing  church  bells 
out  of  season;  and  reading  Sir  Beves  of  SotUkamptan.  The  vaga- 
bondish  charm  of  this  preacher's  life  in  English  country  places  has 
romantic  kinship  with  the  wanderings  of  Goldsmith  and  Stevenson, 
for  Bunyan,  before  them,  loved  nature  and  man  and  freedom* 
Tinker,  soldier,  preacher,  prisoner,  visionary,  loyal  friend,  and 
popular  '' bishop,"  Bunyan  had  a  range  of  experience  that  brought 
him  into  contact  with  throbbing  human  life  of  many  sorts.  A 
comparison  of  the  rude  yet  sturdy  and  ardent  existence  of  Bimyan 
with  that  of  the  academically  disciplined  Milton  will  probably 
arouse  in  pupils  a  genuine  curiosity  to  know  what  sort  of  book  such 
a  man  as  Bimyan  would  write. 

Almost  all  readers  read  The  PUgrim^s  Progress  too  rapidly; 
they  miss,  or  ignore,  the  wealth  of  detail  to  which  Bimyan  gave 
the  verisimilitude  so  essential  in  creating  the  illusion  of  reality. 
Teachers  should  see  to  it  that  their  pupils  read  slowly  enough  to 
give  imaginative  response  to  what  they  read.  This  is,  of  coiurse, 
the  hardest  task  a  teacher  has,  but  it  is  one  of  the  most  important 
in  the  training  of  youth.  Few  students  read  exactly  or  accurately. 
It  seems  as  if  much  could  be  done  to  arouse  enjoyment  of  The 
Pilgrim^ s  Progress  by  having  pupils  begin  their  reading,  aloud,  in 
class.  There  is  a  stimulus,  a  magnetism  in  the  atmosphere  of  the 
classroom  which  will  quicken  the  interest,  bring  out  the  quaint 
humor,  and  provoke  discussion.  Even  if  all  of  the  book  cannot  be 
read  aloud,  certain  of  the  most  vivid  scenes  should  be,  and,  by  all 
means,  the  teacher  should  arrange  the  assignments  to  be  read  at 
home  with  a  view  to  grouping  complete  incidents,  so  that,  as  in  the 
chapters  of  a  novel,  pupils  will  feel  a  certain  order  and  method  in 
the  story.  In  the  class-reading,  every  effort  should  be  made  to 
emphasize  the  vividness  of  background.  We  see  in  the  setting  of 
The  Pilgrim^ s  Progress  seventeenth-century  England  with  its  stiles, 
its  bogs,  its  highways,  the  open  green  fields,  and  sunny  little  vil- 
lages. We  recognize  the  faithfulness  of  the  pictures  of  fairs  and 
prisons.  It  may  be  hard  to  make  pupils  visualize  this  unknown 
world  and  get  proper  conceptions  of  the  meaning  of  ^'wicket  gate," 
"  pillory,"  "  stalking-horse,"  and  other  such  things,  but  it  is  by  such 
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efforts  that  the  so-called  historic  imagination  can  be  trained.  In 
the  matter  of  characterization,  similar  insistence  should  be  placed 
upon  noting  all  the  details  of  dress,  manner,  speech,  action,  and 
ideas  which  serve  to  individualize  the  various  persons  of  the  tale. 
Incidents  can  be  isolated,  defined,  and  made  distinct  by  asking 
pupils  how  far  they  suppose  the  incident  to  represent  some  real 
experience  in  Bimyan's  own  Uf  e.  Of  course  many  of  the  adventures 
are  pure  romance,  and  pupils  will  enjoy  pointing  out  those  which 
are  manifestly  fanciful  or  supernatural,  and  comparing  them  with, 
say,  the  adventures  in  IvanhoCy  the  Iliad,  or  the  Aeneid. 

Step  by  step  the  allegory  can  be  discussed,  but  only  after  the 
objective  story  has  been  made  vivid.  An  allegory  is  double-faced 
and  has  to  be  dealt  with  somewhat  artificially.  The  names  of 
places  and  of  characters  betray  the  secret,  so  the  symbolism  should 
be  interpreted  after  the  first  reading.  The  fertility  of  Bimyan's 
suggestions,  the  appropriateness  of  his  characterizations,  are  fasci- 
nating subjects  for  study.  How  vividly  we  perceive  the  aptness 
of  the  names  in  the  accoimt  of  Temporary  who  lived  in  the  town 
of  Graceless  next  door  to  Turnback,  and  not  far  from  an  acquaint- 
ance named  Save-self !  It  seems  to  be  a  help  to  some  pupils  to  keep 
lists  or  tables  of  the  allegories,  having  imder  one  head  names  of 
places,  such  as  By-path  Meadow;  and  under  another,  names  of 
objects,  such  as  the  key  called  Promise.  These  lists  help  to  create 
order  out  of  what  is  a  sort  of  chaos  for  yoimg  readers,  and,  as  well, 
make  very  clear  the  fact  of  Bimyan's  almost  exhaustless  ingenuity. 
Lively  class  discussions  may  be  provoked  by  asking  such  questions 
as:  Is  the  person  (or  place,  or  object)  suitably  named?  Does 
Pliable,  for  instance,  have  any  other  characteristic  than  that  sug- 
gested by  his  name  ?  Is  the  Slough  of  Despond  a  true  interpreta- 
tion of  the  experience  of  those  who  give  way  to  melancholy  and 
despair  ?  Does  a  key  successf uUy  symbolize  Promise  ?  Such  dis- 
cussions inevitably  quicken  the  interest  of  the  pupils  and  also  stimu- 
late thought  and  later  reflections.  And  here  it  may  be  said  that  the 
discussion  of  the  religious  harangue  that  somewhat  deforms  the 
latter  part  of  the  story  should  be  rather  lightly  conducted.  A 
teacher  can  briefly  explain  the  terms  of  Calvinistic  theology,  such 
as  ''justification  by  faith/'  emphasizing  first  the  fact  that  these 
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discussions  by  Faithful,  Ignorance,  and  Christian  are  dramatic  pic- 
tures of  discussions  very  common  in  the  seventeenth  century, 
and  emphasizing,  secondly,  the  fact  that  Bimyan's  story  has 
a  larger  purpose  than  the  exposition  of  a  mere  creed.  Fuller 
talk  about  {he  distinctly  religious  but  non-sectarian  teaching 
can  come  when  The  Pilgrim's  Progress  is  reviewed  as  a 
whole. 

A  review  is  very  important,  for  with  so  complex  a  book  there  is 
likely  to  be  danger  of  confused  memories  unless  the  teacher  makes 
an  effort  to  help  pupils  to  systematize  a  little  the  opinions  and  the 
impressions  they  have  gained.  To  this  end,  a  teacher  may  profit- 
ably expound  to  a  class  something  of  the  relationship  The  Pilgrim's 
Progress  bears  to  other  pieces  of  literature.  Not  yet  are  we  able 
to  speak  very  definitely  about  Bimyan's  sources.  Scholars  have 
tried  to  prove  his  obligations  to  mediaeval  French  works  and 
also  to  some  English  works,  but  the  field,  which  is  a  fertile  one  for 
investigation,  is  still  rather  ignored.  We  cannot  say  that  Bunyan 
was  consciously  a  debtor  to  some  of  the  works  mentioned  below, 
but  it  is  certainly  safe  to  point  out  resemblances  and  suggest  that 
he  has  definite  kinships  with  them,  even  if  he  is  not  directly 
descended  from  them. 

We  do  know  that  Bimyan  repented  bitterly  his  over-vehement 
enjoyment  of  the  popular  Beves  of  Hampton.  As  a  boy  he  read  and 
re-read  this  popular  romance  of  the  youth  banished  from  home  and 
driven  to  seek  his  fortunes  beyond  the  seas.  Beves  is  a  representa- 
tive mediaeval  knight-errant.  He  meets  many  adventures,  fight- 
ing with  Saracens,  other  knights,  a  dragon,  a  lion,  and  giants;  he 
is  imprisoned,  and  then  released  by  magic;  he  traverses  many  miles 
in  his  adventures  and  comes  eventually  to  his  longed-for  destina- 
tion. Every  teacher  of  The  Pilgrim's  Progress  should  read  Beves^ 
and,  if  possible,  have  the  pupils  read  it  too,  for  the  influence  upon 
Bunyan  of  this  romance  is  imdeniable.  He  sought,  perhaps  uncon- 
sciously, to  give  his  tale  some  of  the  glamor  the  older  story  had  for 
him  and  for  coimtless  other  English  folk.  The  teacher  who  can 
afford  the  time  should  go  farther  into  the  subject  of  romances,  but 
every  teacher  should  explain  to  students  that  The  Pilgrim's  Progress 

'  Acoeseible  in  translation  by  L.  A.  Hibbard,  Three  Middle  English  Romances 
(Soibner),  and  in  Ellis'  Early  English  Metrical  Romances  (Bohn). 
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is,  in  part,  a  romance,  a  type  of  literature  extraordinarily  popular 
during  the  later  Middle  Ages  in  almost  all  countries  in  Europe,  the 
precursor  of  the  romances  of  Scott,  Stevenson,  and  other  writers, 
and  a  major  influence  in  the  rise  of  the  novel. 

Whence  did  Bimyan  derive  his  idea  of  centering  his  story  under 
the  guise  of  a  pilgrimage  ?  His  own  explanation  in  his  Apology  is 
too  naive  to  be  taken  as  complete.  A  dissenter  himself  from  the 
Anglican  church,  he  turned,  oddly  enough,  to  an  old  custom  of  the 
Roman  Catholic  church  for  the  central  device  of  his  Protestant 
story,  although  the  thought  that  the  device  was  decidedly  Catholic 
probably  never  occurred  to  him.  In  the  seventeenth  century  the 
associations  with  pilgrimage  were  entirely  non-sectarian  though 
always  religious.  The  journey  of  Chaucer's  pilgrims  to  Canterbury, 
the  pilgrimage  to  Truth  in  Piers  Plowman^  and  various  pilgrim- 
ages in  mediaeval  French  literature  are  instances  of  the  popularity 
of  this  motif  in  earher  Hterature/  ELnights  of  romance  often  went 
on  pilgrimage  to  the  Holy  Land:  Guy  of  Warwick  and  The  Squire  of 
Lowe  Degree  illustrate  this  very  vividly.  Still  more  interesting, 
however,  is  a  pilgrimage  described  in  a  piece  of  religious  literature, 
of  a  type  very  popular  in  the  Middle  Ages,  The  Purgatory  of  Saint 
Patrick,  The  depicting  of  journeys  through  purgatory  was  a 
valued  means  of  religious  instruction,  for  some  men  can  be  terrified 
into  virtue  by  pictures  of  the  awful  fate  of  unrepentant  sinners. 
Lurid  portrayals  of  a  nether  world  and  beautiful  descriptions  of  the 
joys  of  heaven  are  common  from  Plato  to  Jonathan  Edwards.  The 
Divine  Comedy  is  the  culmination  in  the  Middle  Ages  of  a  whole 
series  of  apocalyptic  glimpses  into  the  after  life.  Dante  knew  The 
Purgatory  of  Saint  Patrick  in  some  form,  probably  Latin,  for  this 
work  appeared  in  many  versions,  surviving  in  prose  form  even  in 
Bunyan's  day.  Did  Bimyan  know  this  popular  piece?  It  may 
not  be  possible  to  prove  it,  but  those  who  believe  he  had  some 
acquaintance  with  it,  either  through  hearsay  or  through  actual 
reading,  may  be  forgiven  their  superstitions,  perhaps.  At  any 
rate,  there  are  such  interesting  resemblances  between  The  Pilgrim^s 
Progress  and  The  Purgatory  of  Saint  Patrick^  that  the  attention  of 

>  Modernised  versknis  of  The  Purgaiory  of  St.  PaUrick  may  be  found  in  G.  P. 
Krapp's  thesis:  The  Purgatory  of  St.  Patrick  (Baltiniore);  J.  L.  Weston's  The  Ckuf 
Middle  EntUsh  Potts  (Houghton  Mifflin  Co.),  and  in  Legends  and  Satires  from  Mediaeval 
Literature  (Ginn  &  Co.). 
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pupils  should  be  called  to  this  popular  literature  of  apocalyptic 
vision  which  had  a  vogue  for  hundreds  of  years.  Owain,  the  hero, 
undertakes  a  journey  through  purgatory.  He  is  instructed  by 
St.  Patrick,  as  Christian  is  instructed  by  Evangelist;  he  awaits,  in 
a  great  hall,  the  coming  of  his  ecclesiastical  advisers,  as  Christian 
waits  in  the  House  of  the  Interpreter;  he  passes  through  mire  and 
valleys,  beset  by  hosts  of  fiends,  as  Christian  does;  he  sees  the 
Terrestrial  Paradise,  as  Christian  sees  Beulah  Land;  he  has  a 
vision  of  the  Celestial  Paradise,  as  Christian  has  of  the  Celestial 
Country;  and  finally  Owain,  like  Christian,  is  allowed  to  enter 
heaven.  Bunyan  in  this  seventeenth  century  thus  keeps  alive  an 
old  form  of  literature  that  is  one  of  the  most  interesting  in  its  wide- 
spread popularity,  finding  expression  in  a  long  line  of  Latin,  French, 
and  English  poems,  including,  shall  we  say,  Browning's  ^'  Christmas 
Eve  and  Easter  Day." 

The  distinction  between  the  vision  and  the  dream  was  not  very 
strict  in  the  Middle  Ages  although,  in  general,  it  may  be  said  that 
the  vision  was  distinctly  religious  aad  the  dream  secular.  The 
framework  of  the  dream  is  used  by  Bunyan  with  careful  regard  for 
verisimilitude,  although  he  is  not  as  precise  in  giving  details  of 
place  and  circumstances  of  faUing  asleep  as  is  the  author  of  the 
first  part  of  The  Romance  of  the  Rose,  or  the  author  of  Piers  Plowman j 
or  Chaucer  in  his  dream  poems.  Pupils  ought  to  be  led  to  hazard 
certain  opinions  as  to  the  advantages  of  the  use  of  the  machinery 
of  the  dream,  to  suggest  what  can  be  included  in  that  framework 
which  could  not  be  in  an  ordinary  tale.  If  they  are  reading 
A  Midsummer-Night^ s  Dream  they  may  enjoy  the  parody  in 
Bottom's  "I  have  had  a  most  rare  vision,  I  have  had  a  dream — 
past  the  wit  of  man  to  say  what  that  dream  was."  Also  in  the  Tam- 
ing of  the  Shrew  the  dream-motif  is  comparable  with  other  literary 
dreams.  It  will  not  do  to  say  that  Bimyan  was  imitating  this 
fashion  of  dreams,  so  dear  to  thirteenth-  and  fourteenth-century 
literature,  but  there  is  undoubtedly  an  interesting  parallel  to  be 
pointed  out  to  young  students.  The  biblical  dreams  are  very 
different  from  these  mediaeval  ones,  and  whatever  obligation 
Bunyan  had  to  the  Bible  in  this  matter  is  more  closely  related  to 
the  allegory  than  to  the  dream-framework. 
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Bunyan  defends  his  use  of  ^^types,  shadows,  metaphors,  dark 
figures,  similitudes,  and  allegories"  by  recalling  their  presence  in 
Holy  Writ,  but  he  might  also  have  said  that  the  tendency  to  allegory 
is  inwrought  with  much  of  the  Christian  literature  of  the  Middle 
Ages.  From  the  time  of  Prudentius,  of  the  fourth  century,  the 
Christian  church  has  used  allegory  for  purposes  of  instruction. 
With  increasing  subtlety  and  with  more  and  more  attention  to  per- 
sonification and  to  dramatic  presentation,  allegory  developed,  from 
the  ludicrously  crude  symbolism  of  beasts,  birds,  stones,  architec- 
ture, and  other  material  objects,  into  such  sustained  and  varied 
allegories  as  our  English  masterpieces:  Piers  Plowman j  The  Faerie 
Queeney  The  Pilgrim's  Progress,  Absalom  and  Ackitophdy  The  Tale 
of  a  Tubf  GuUiver's  Travels,  and,  in  the  realm  of  ideal  beauty, 
Endymion.  Bunyan's  place  should  be  recognized  as  that  of  a  link 
in  the  long  chain.  He  is  one  of  the  most  successful  manipulators 
of  this  difficult  medium,  and  one  of  the  most  gifted  in  the  art  of 
keeping  his  allegory  simple,  vigorous,  and  picturesque. 

Like  Dryden  and  Swift,  Bunyan  combined  satire  with  allegory, 
but  his  satire  is  not  as  sharp  and  denimdatory  as  that  of  Swift. 
Humor  is  abundant  in  The  Pilgrim's  Progress;  the  clear,  keen, 
shrewd  pictures  of  men  are  gently  but  irresistibly  real  in  Obstinate, 
By-ends,  or  Mr.  Money-love.  As  a  satirist  Bimyan  deserves  praise, 
for  his  satire  is  almost  invariably  satire  on  character.  This  is  a 
subject  difficult  perhaps  for  young  pupils  to  appreciate,  but  they 
can  be  made  to  laugh  with  Bunyan  over  vanity,  pompousness, 
cowardice,  and  hypocrisy,  and  to  delight  in  the  way  in  which 
Bunyan  holds  these  traits  up  to  ridicule.  They  can  get  some  wider 
appreciation  of  satire  by  recalling  satirical  passages  in  the  De 
Coverley  Papers,  The  Rape  of  the  Lock,  and  The  Vicar  of  Wakefield, 
and  begin  to  form  some  philosophical  conceptions  of  satire. 

Looking  forward  now,  and  not  backward,  pupils  should  try  to 
place  The  Pilgrim's  Progress  in  the  history  of  the  development  of 
English  fiction.  They  may  not  have  a  very  large  background  for 
comparison,  but  they  know  a  few  novels  that  will  serve  the  purpose. 
Is  Christian  a  satisfactory  hero?  How  does  he  compare  with 
Ivanhoe,  Robinson  Crusoe,  Aeneas,  Sydney  Carton,  in  strength, 
courage,  initiative,  consideration  for  others,  and  similar  qualities  ? 
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Why  is  there  no  heroine  in  The  Pilgrim^ s  Progress?  If  there  is  a 
villain  in  the  story^  who  is  he?  How  many  things  happen  by 
introduction  of  the  supernatural  ?  Compare  Bunyan's  use  of  the 
supernatural  with  that  in  the  Aeneid.  Do  any  of  the  characters 
in  The  Pilgrim^ s  Progress  change  before  the  dose  of  the  story? 
Compare  these  with  changes  in  Sidney  Carton,  Silas  Mamer, 
Macbeth,  and  Ivanhoe.  How  does  the  ending  of  The  Pilgrim's 
Progress  compare  with  that  of  Treasure  Island  or  Robinson  Crusoe 
or  the  Iliad?  Does  a  novelist  usually  allow  a  hero  to  succeed  at 
the  end  in  what  he  starts  out  to  do  ?  In  how  many  novels  does 
the  hero  die  at  the  end?  What  influence  may  The  Pilgrim's 
Progress  have  had  upon  Scott,  Dickens,  Thackeray,  Hawthorne? 
What,  in  The  Pilgrim's  Progress,  would  have  appealed  especially  to 
each  of  these  novelists  ? 

The  most  difficult  task  in  connection  with  the  study  of  The 
Pilgrim's  Progress- is  the  discussion  of  its  religious  teaching;  its 
interpretation  of  Puritanism,  and  its  expression  of  the  spiritual 
ardors  of  a  man  extraordinarily  sensitive  to  the  demands  of  his 
faith.  Many  people  honestly  think  that  in  our  schools,  where  all 
creeds  are  represented  among  pupils,  there  should  be  no  discussion 
of  religion  at  all.  It  seems  a  foolishly  apprehensive  view  to  take. 
Certainly  our  schools  are  not  the  place  for  carrying  on  religious 
propaganda  (or  any  propaganda),  but  they  are  the  place  where 
young  people  should  learn  the  facts  of  history  and  should  be  given 
some  insight  into  the  mighty  struggles  waged  for  the  sake  of 
religion.  Is  it  not  essential  that  every  yoimg  American  should 
know  what  a  part  Puritanism  has  had  in  shaping  the  character 
and  ideals  of  our  country  ?  Our  native  stock  and  our  foreign-bom 
children  should  be  acquainted  with  the  great  religious  movement 
that  helped  colonize  New  England.  Surely,  they  should  know  how 
passionate  a  protest  against  Episcopalianism  Puritanism  was,  and 
how  this  protest  developed  when  the  Reformation  had  made  Eng- 
land a  Protestant  coimtry  after  centuries  of  Catholicism.  Pupils 
who  read  The  Pilgrim's  Progress  ought  to  review  what  they  have 
learned  in  their  histories  of  England  and  of  America  on  this  subject. 
A  definition  of  Puritanism  is  difficult,  but  a  teacher  can  usually 
gather  together  from  a  class  sufficient  suggestion  to  make  the  sub* 
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ject  comparatively  dear.  Macaulay's  Naseby  may  be  read  aloud, 
or  bits  from  the  Memoirs  of  Colonel  Hutchinson.  A  teacher  who 
can  keep  the  historical  point  of  view  distinct  will  not  arouse 
antagonisms. 

More  delicate  is  the  task  of  emphasizing  the  challenge  in  The 
Pilgrim's  Progress  to  the  inner  life  of  readers.  But,  say  some 
parents,  yo\mg  people  ought  not  to  think  and  talk  about  ^'the 
burden  of  sin  "  I  Let  them  enjoy  life  without  becoming  morbid  and 
introspective.  Nobody  who  is  at  all  acquainted  with  our  athletic 
young  will  have  much  anxiety  about  morbidness  in  connection  with 
them.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  they  are,  in  this  generation,  singularly 
immature  just  because  their  devoted  parents  have  so  completely 
shielded  them  from  knowledge  of  the  hardships  and  troubles  of 
human  Uf e.  There  is  a  very  serious  menace  to  our  coimtry  in  the 
absurd  pampering  of  young  people  who  ought  to  be  learning  the 
lessons  of  struggle,  self-denial,  and  self-judgment.  Bunyan  is  a 
wholesome  tonic  and  irritant  for  that  class  of  youths  actually 
existing  today,  boys  of  seventeen  who,  clad  in  silk  stockings  and 
fine  raiment,  sit  on  a  shady  porch  and  r ^-read  Mrs.  Barclay's  debili- 
tating tales.  Our  yoimg  people  need  to  be  made  to  think  about 
serious  matters,  and  since  so  many  homes  cultivate  selfishness  and 
irresponsibility,  the  schools  must  act,  if  we  are  to  have  strong  citi- 
zens alive  to  duty  and  obligation,  quick  to  distinguish  right  from 
wrong,  truth  from  falseness.  The  schools  are  supported  by  the 
state  for  the  purpose  of  training  good  citizens.  A  good  citizen 
must  have  a  sound  code  of  ethics,  whether  it  be  based  upon  the 
biblical  commandments,  old  and  new,  or  upon  classical  ideals  of 
prudence,  temperance,  fortitude,  and  justice.  The  teacher  must 
give  training  in  ideals. 

Youth  may,  quite  reasonably,  discuss  the  burden  of  sin,  harsh 
and  startling  as  the  suggestion  soimds.  Relatively,  youth  has  as 
many  sins  as  have  older  people,  only  we  have  indulgently  called 
those  sins  by  the  name  of  blimders,  forgetfulness,  heedlessness,  and 
ignorance.  Youth,  therefore,  blandly  assumes  that  sin  is  neces- 
sarily gross:  lying,  stealing,  etc.;  but  is  not  the  boy  who  cheats  at 
football  guilty  of  something  more  than  heedlessness?  Ought  he 
not  be  made  to  recognize  the  truth  of  the  fact  ?     How  many 
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children  carry  home  ''examples"  which  are  night  after  night 
worked  out  by  father  or  mother  but  handed  in  as  done  by  the 
pupil  ?  It  is  a  poor  teacher  who  cannot  suggest  to  a  class  a  dozen 
little  iniquities  that  are  fundamentally  not  truth,  and  therefore 
''sin."  Is  it  not  a  good  thing  to  discuss  codes  of  morality,  and  is 
not  The  Pilgrim's  Progress  an  excellent  stimulant  to  the  conscience  ? 
It  will  not  hurt  the  young  to  scrutinize  their  own  ideals,  and  it  will 
not  arouse  a  religious  war  to  discuss  in  school  the  code  of  ethics  by 
which  civilized  human  beings  try  to  live  in  homes  and  in  commu- 
nities. Let  them  discuss  questions  similar  to  these:  What  abs 
made  up  Christian's  burden  ?  What  sins  did  he  commit  during  his 
pilgrimage  ?  Do  we  today  call  these  sins  ?  What  do  you  think 
was  the  most  serious  sin  he  committed  ?  Who  are  the  worst  sinners 
in  the  story?  Are  the  following  characters  sinners:  Obstinate, 
Pliable,  Mr.  Worldly  Wiseman,  Mr.  Money-love,  By-ends,  Igno- 
rance? What  virtues  did  Bimyan  admire  most?  What  did  he 
think  are  the  special  sins  of  the  judge,  the  juryman,  the  lawyer,  the 
merchant  ?  What  helped  Christian  to  learn  the  difference  between 
right  and  wrong  ?  Did  his  conscience  grow  more  or  less  vigorous 
with  use  ?  How  does  a  person  best  show  repentance  ?  Why  did 
Bunyan  despise  "Talkers"  who  are  not  "Doers"?  Who  is 
responsible  for  a  man's  sins,  himself  or  "fate"  ?  The  teacher  can- 
not emphasize  too  impressively  Bimyan's  belief  that  the  individual 
himself  must  initiate  and  continue  the  struggle  against  laziness, 
selfishness,  cupidity,  and  other  thronging  dangers.  He  believed 
that  the  victory  is  with  him  that  perseveres.  The  allegory  teaches 
our  softly  nurtured  young  people  that  a  righteous  life  is  made  up 
of  loyalty,  endurance,  grim  tenacity,  and  uncompromising  truth, 
exalted  always  by  indefinable,  mystical  yearning. 
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A  recent  handbook  which  purports  to  teach  teachers  how  to 
teach  English  composition  in  the  high  school  has  this  statement: 

It  is  well  for  the  teacher  to  be  on  the  lookout  at  all  times  for  errors  in  spelling 
and  punctuation  and  grammar,  but  he  should  direct  his  energies  in  theme 
criticism  mainly  to  matters  which  the  class  is  discussing  at  the  time.  G)ld, 
unsympathetic  criticism  will  increase  a  natural  dislike  for  writing.  Red  ink 
should  be  used  ^>aringly,  unless  carelessness  or  slovenliness  is  evident — ^never 
when  the  student  is  putting  forth  his  best  efforts.  Composition  should  be  a 
constructive  and  not  a  destructive  process. 

This  extract  is  from  the  introduction  to  the  work  for  the  eighth 
grade.  The  same  booklet  says  with  regard  to  the  work  of  the 
ninth  grade: 

It  should  be  remembered,  in  the  course  of  instructing  the  students,  that  if 
they  have  reached  a  reasonable  standard  of  efficiency  by  the  time  they  have 
graduated  from  the  high  school,  the  teacher  has  done  wonders  with  them. 
Therefore,  only  glaring  errors  should  be  strenuously  attacked  in  the  first  two 
years  of  the  high-school  course,  special  stress  being  laid  on  spelling,  bad  gram- 
mar, and  hanging  constructions.  The  finer  points  should  be  carefully 
i^proached,  and  taken  up  gradually. 

To  complete  the  quotations  in  a  spirit  of  fairness,  the  standards 
of  achievement  as  laid  down  for  the  last  year  of  the  high  school 
are  given: 

By  this  tune  students  are  supposed  to  be  practically  free  from  grammatical 
errors;  they  are  supposed  to  know  how  to  punctuate  reasonably  well;  how  to 
construct  dear  and  forceful  sentences.  For  these  reasons,  in  the  fourth  year 
emphasis  should  be  placed  upon  the  ability  to  think,  to  organize  and  develop 
material,  to  interpret  and  to  appreciate. 

It  is  a  generally  known  flEu:t  that  students  just  entering  college 
are  notably  deficient  in  composition.  If  such  directions  as  the  fore- 
going are  issued  generally  with  regard  to  the  teaching  of  high-school 
composition,  does  one  have  to  seek  far  for  the  reason  ? 
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It  seems  an  odd  fact  that  students  who  have  spent  eleven  or 
twelve  years  in  the  so-called  study  of  English  composition  should 
not  be  able  to  write  fairly  good  sentences,  should  not  be  able  to 
pimctuate  properly,  and  should  misuse  the  English  grammar  in  a 
truly  pitiable  fashion.  Yet  such  is  the  condition  of  about  50  per 
cent  of  them  at  a  low  estimate,  as  most  college  teachers  of  English 
can  testify.  One  wonders  that  with  all  the  reading  of  ''classics" 
that  the  student  has  done  in  the  high  school  he  has  not  automatically 
absorbed  some,  at  least,  of  the  general  principles  of  language  con- 
struction. 

Furthermore,  under  the  necessity  and  stimulus  of  college  con- 
ditions the  student  usually  learns  to  write  fairly  well  by  the  end 
of  his  Freshman  year.  What  has  been  done  with  the  eleven  or 
twelve  years  preceding  ?  It  seems  that  we  have  come  to  the  con- 
clusion that  what  a  student  can  learn  in  college  he  need  not  learn 
in  the  high  school,  and  that  it  is  all  right  for  him  to  wait  imtil  he 
gets  to  college  for  his  first  real  course  in  composition.  But  is  this  a 
reasonable  conclusion,  and  is  it  one  that  the  high  schools  themselves 
are  willing  to  accept  as  the  measure  of  their  work  in  English  com- 
position ? 

From  the  statements  contained  in  a  number  of  high-school 
handbooks  and  outlines  of  courses  from  all  over  the  country  recently 
examined,  it  would  seem  that  the  aim  of  their  coiurses  is  altogether 
different.  Most  of  them  have  substantially  the  following  state- 
ment with  regard  to  their  courses  in  composition:  ''The  course  in 
composition  and  literature  is  designed  to  give  the  graduate  of  the 
high  school  an  acquaintance  with  the  literature  of  the  language  and 
to  enable  him  to  express  himself  in  clear  and  coherent  idiomatic 
English,  so  that  he  can  make  himself  readily  understood  in  both 
writing  and  speaking."  This  is  indeed  a  very  laudable  ambition, 
but  it  is  just  this  expressing  of  himself  so  that  he  can  be  readily 
understood  that  the  average  student  who  comes  to  college  cannot 
do,  with  any  degree  of  ease  and  fluency  at  any  rate. 

Now,  there  seem  to  be  just  two  assignable  causes  for  such  a 
condition:  first,  the  high  school  is  insincere  in  its  statement  of  its 
standard  and  does  not  mean  what  it  says;  or,  secondly,  it  has  not 
the  ability  to  accomplish  the  task  it  has  set  itself. 
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It  would  seem  too  harsh  to  accept  the  first  hypothesis,  and 
furthermore  it  is  certain  that  the  high  schools  are  endeavoring 
sincerely  and  earnestly  to  keep  up  with  their  standards,  and  that  no 
one  deprecates  more  than  do  the  high-school  people  the  lack  of 
ability  in  composition  of  the  ordinary  college  Freshman.  The  other 
hypothesis,  then,  remains;  namely,  that  for  some  reason  which  the 
high  schools  themselves  cannot  ascertain  they  are  failing  to  accom- 
plish the  thing  they  are  most  earnestly  striving  to  accomplish. 

In  all  fairness  it  should  be  said  that  not  all  of  the  schools  are  so 
naive  with  regard  to  the  correction  of  errors  in  composition  as  is  the 
bulletin  quoted  at  the  beginning  of  this  paper.  Many  of  them, 
beginning  in  most  instances  in  the  fourth  grade,  insist  on  the  prep* 
aration  of  at  least  weekly  themes.  A  number  of  them  also  insist 
that  errors  be  carefully  looked  out  for  and  corrected  all  along  the 
Une.  Nevertheless,  there  is  a  class  of  them,  quite  numerous  enough 
to  give  cause  for  alarm,  that  advise  the  treatment  of  errors  in  this 
same  coddling  fashion,  for  fear,  forsooth,  that  teacher  may  hurt 
poor  little  Johnnie's  feelings,  or  make  poor  little  Sarah  go  home  and 
tell  mama  and  papa  what  a  ''nasty  teacher"  she  has. 

Well,  a  few  hurts  to  Johnnie's  feelings  will  not  hurt  Johnnie, 
and  if  little  Sarah  is  the  least  bit  of  a  wise  little  girl  and  has  the  least 
bit  of  a  wise  papa  and  mama  she  wiU  come  some  day  to  bless  that 
teacher's  memory  who  corrected  her  errors,  even  if  she  was  "putting 
forth  her  best  eflforts," 

Johnnie  will  not  always  have  to  deal  with  a  fond  teacher  who  is 
afraid  of  hurting  his  feelings,  nor  will  Sarah  always  have  the  cotton 
wool  wrapped  about  her  little  body.  Both  of  them  will  at  some 
time  have  to  face  conditions  quite  different,  and  they  had  both 
better  be  glad  to  have  a  teacher  who  is  earnest  in  her  desire  to  see 
that  they  learn  what  they  are  supposed  to  learn,  even  though  they 
do  have  to  get  it  at  the  expense  of  a  few  tears.  Furthermore,  is  not 
that  why  they  are  at  school  at  all  ?  Were  they  sent  there  to  be 
allowed  merely  to  do  their  best  and  to  be  patted  on  the  back  when 
they  have  done  that  ? 

Suppose  we  carry  this  sort  of  reasoning  back  to  the  day  when 
Johnnie  and  Sarah  entered  school.  They  came  into  the  room  a  bit 
recalcitrant,  perhaps,  and  a  bit  frightened.    Teacher  set  them  a 
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task,  and  they  went  about  it  with  all  the  eagerness  of  their  young 
minds,  endeavoring  in  their  best  way  to  do  the  task  set.  But  they 
made  mistakes,  as  they  alwajrs  will.  Now,  should  teacher  have  said, 
'' Johnnie  and  Sarah,  you  have  done  your  best,  and  you  need  not  try 
any  more.  Here  is  another  task  for  you  to  do,  and  I  know  you  will 
like  it,  for  it  is  something  new.  All  little  children  love  to  do  new 
things.  The  way  you  do  this  will  depend  upon  how  well  you  did 
the  other  thing  a  while  ago,  but  as  a  reward  for  your  doing  your 
best  and  trying  so  hard,  I  am  not  going  to  tell  you  what  was  wrong 
with  the  other,  but  I  am  going  to  give  you  a  perfect  mark  and  put 
your  name  at  the  top  of  the  Ust,  in  pretty  r^  chalk  on  the  honor 
roll.  See?"  And  the  little  ones  go  on,  each  of  them  trying  to 
do  his  best,  and  teacher,  for  fear  of  discouraging  them,  is  resolutely 
determined  not  to  tell  them  what  they  have  done  wrong.  After  a 
bit,  however,  Johnnie  and  Sarah  become  more  worldly-wise,  and 
discover  that  teacher  has  many  more  in  class  who  are  also  trying 
"  to  do  their  best."  Why,  they  begin  to  reason,  can  we  not  do  just 
a  little  bit  less  than  our  best  ?  for  teacher  is  so  busy  that  she  will 
never  know.  And  so  that  teacher  has  implanted  in  their  minds  a 
wrong  habit  that,  like  all  wrong  habits,  will  take  deep  root  and 
soon  grow  into  a  rank  and  stinking  weed. 

We  all  see  how  foolish  such  a  procedure  would  be,  and  how  very 
wrong,  and  certainly  there  is  nobody  who  would  in  seriousness 
advise  such  a  measure.  But  in  what  way  is  this  unlike  the  method 
outlined  in  the  pamphlet  quoted  from  at  the  beginning  of  this 
article  ?  The  result  is  a  habit  implanted  in  the  pupil  that  by  the 
time  he  reaches  college  has  grown  to  such  proportions  that  he 
finds  great  difficulty  in  eradicating  it.  Can  one  for  a  moment 
think  that  a  pupil  will  bless  the  memory  of  a  teacher  who  allows  him 
to  do  as  he  pleases  merely  because  he  is  doing  his  best  ?  Not  a  bit  of 
it.  Often  students  have  come  in  perplexity,  and  almost  in  despair, 
to  the  writer  and  said:  ''If  only  I  had  been  taught  in  the  beginning 
to  do  this  thing  right.  Instead  of  that  I  have  been  allowed  to  go 
as  I  pleased  throughout  my  school  course,  and  nobody  has  told 
me  before  that  that  was  an  error."  Can  one  imagine  a  more  inex- 
cusable situation  ?  Is  there  anything  more  pathetic  than  to  have 
a  student  say:  "I  just  can't  learn  to  do  that  thing  right.    I  have 
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been  doing  it  wrong  for  so  long  that  I  forget  every  time.  I  know 
just  as  soon  as  you  mention  it  what  is  the  matter,  but  I  have  got 
the  habit,  and  it  is  a  mighty  hard  thing  to  break  myself  of  it." 

It  is  true  enough  that  the  grade  teachers  have  many  difficulties 
to  contend  with.  It  is  also  true  that  the  high-school  teacher  has, 
as  a  rule,  many  more  students  and  consequently  many  more  papers 
to  grade  than  does  the  college  teacher.  Besides,  the  college 
teacher  is  usually  a  specialist  in  his  line,  has  nothing  else  but  English 
to  teach,  and  so  learns  automatically  to  find  and  correct  many  errors 
that  take  all  the  efforts  of  the  conscious  mind  of  the  already  weary 
and  fagged  secondary  teacher.  But  the  remedy  for  this  condition 
is  in  the  hands  of  the  superintendents  of  schools  who  overload  their 
teachers,  of  the  boards  of  trustees  who  are  niggardly  in  their  appro- 
priations, and  of  the  people  themselves  who  do  not  freely  vote 
their  taxes  for  the  education  of  their  children.  Hence,  there  is  no 
need  to  break  Quixotic  lances  over  this  condition,  for  the  remedy 
for  it  will  come  only  in  the  course  of  a  long  time.  Meanwhile, 
the  secondary-school  teacher  must  make  the  best  of  things  as  they 
are,  and  endeavor  to  better  such  conditions  as  can  be  bettered. 

And  there  are  many  such.  For  example,  it  is  inexcusable  that 
a  teacher  should  consciously  allow  herself  to  overlook  errors,  no 
matter  by  whom  the  advice  may  be  given  to  do  so.  No  teacher  in 
any  grade  should  ever  assign  an  exercise  in  English,  any  part  of  the 
construction  of  which  cannot  be  satisfactorily  explained  to  the 
pupil.  What  can  be  explained  to  the  pupil  he  can  consciously 
imitate,  and  by  drill  he  may  become  perfect  in  the  application  of  the 
principle,  so  that  it  becomes  a  part  of  his  mental  habits  and  enters 
into  his  subconscious  activities.  This  may  seem  a  bold  statement, 
but  it  will  bear  consideration. 

When  one  compares,  for  instance,  the  papers  received  in  Fresh- 
man English  with  the  requirements  in  composition  in  the  primary 
and  grammar  grades,  as  set  forth  by  most  of  the  schools,  he 
wonders  if  there  is  much  in  the  majority  of  these  papers  that  the 
eighth-grade  pupil  is  supposed  to  do  better  than  it  is  done  here. 
There  are  but  two  explanations  for  such  a  condition:  either  the 
student  is  not  taught  the  composition  required  in  the  course  of 
study,  or  else  his  teachers  have  failed  to  correct  his  mistakes  as 
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he  has  made  them.  From  the  admission  of  most  failing  students  it 
would  seem  that  the  latter  is  the  case. 

But  someone  says:  ''The  schools  have  to  tmdo  the  work  of  the 
home  and  of  the  home  influence.  We  teach  right  form,  but  when 
the  pupil  goes  home  he  hears  poor  language  used  and  sees  poor 
letters  written,  and  is  confronted  on  all  sides  with  bad  English. 
Thus  all  the  work  that  we  have  done  is  torn  down  and  is  of  no  avail . ' ' 

The  answer  to  all  such  is  simply  this:  If  the  schools  cannot  tmdo 
the  uneducating  influences  at  work  in  the  home  (and  that  they 
exist  is  not  denied),  then  the  schools  are  absolutely  failing  to  do 
what  they  are  planned  for;  and  this  arraignment,  which  comes  from 
the  mouths  of  school  people  themselves,  is  one  of  the  worst  that  can 
be  brought  against  them.  It  is  an  tmdeniable  fact  that  where  the 
uneducating  influence  is  most  at  work,  namely,  in  the  homes  of 
ignorance,  the  schools  have  the  most  influence.  In  these  homes 
what ''  teacher ''  says  is  pretty  likely  to  be  taken  for  gospel.  Nor  is 
it  any  excuse  that  the  teachers  are  overworked  and  so  cannot  do 
their  duty  in  the  tiring  task  of  grading  papers.  Nor,  certainly, 
can  we  bring  the  charge  that  our  teachers  are  tmeducated. 

It  must  be  then  that  the  teacher  ''spares  the  red  ink  too  much" 
and  thus  spoils  the  child's  chances  for  an  education.  She  does 
it  either  because  she  is  too  lazy  to  do  otherwise  or  because  she  has 
been  told  that  it  is  the  wrong  kind  of  pedagogy  not  to  do  so.  It  is 
unquestionably  and  unequivocably  the  wrong  kind  of  pedagogy  to 
do  so,  and  the  sooner  this  lesson  is  learned  the  better.  Surely  it 
would  not  be  the  right  kind  of  pedagogy  to  "spare  the  red  ink"  in 
arithmetic.  Why  should  it  be  any  different  in  English?  For 
whatever  may  be  thought  to  the  contrary,  the  rules  of  English 
composition  are  quite  as  logical  and  quite  as  easily  explained,  and 
consequently  imitated,  as  are  the  rules  of  mathematics. 
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The  catalogues  of  the  leading  universities  list  in  the  aggregate 
hundreds  of  courses  in  English,  but  only  a  few  in  the  teaching  of 
English.  To  succeed  in  teaching  it  may  be  quite  as  helpful  to 
study  how  to  teach  English  as  to  study  English.  In  subject- 
matter  the  courses  now  offered  leave  little  to  wish  for.  They 
appear  to  include  all  the  courses  needed  in  composition,  all  periods 
in  English  literature,  a  sufficient  range  in  comparative  literature, 
and  practically  all  authors  and  movements  worthy  of  study. 

But  this  very  excellence  may  involve  a  danger.  It  may  fix  the 
interest  of  the  graduate  student  on  minor  authors,  movements, 
and  problems,  and  leave  him  rusty  on  the  very  things  he  is  soon  to 
teach.  It  is  Ukely  to  set  him  to  digging  on  past  rather  than  present 
issues,  on  problems  of  minute  detail,  rather  than  of  fundamental 
principle;  it  may  develop  an  interest  in  research  rather  than  in 
teaching,  in  facts  rather  than  in  students,  in  getting,  rather  than 
in  giving,  knowledge.  It  may  so  absorb  one's  interest  in  problems 
of  the  past  as  to  leave  him  out  of  touch  with  the  problems  of  today, 
and  therefore  not  in  the  best  condition  to  catch  the  Freshman's 
point  of  view. 

The  gulf  between  the  studying  of  English  and  the  teaching  of 
English  is  not  bridged  and  cannot  be  bridged  by  courses  in  peda- 
gogy, because  the  teachers  in  pedagogy  have  no  special  training 
in  English  and  no  experience  in  teaching  English.  Whatever  sug- 
gestions they  may  make  are  likely  to  be  indefinite,  and  are  neces- 
sarily theoretical.  Nor  can  it  be  said  that  the  gulf  between  studying 
English  and  teaching  college  English  is  bridged  by  the  courses 
now  offered  in  the  teaching  of  En^Ush;  in  many  colleges  there  are 
no  such  courses,  and  most  of  those  now  given  are  intended  for 

*Rcad  before  the  College  Section  of  the  National  Council  of  Teachen  of  English. 
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high-school  teachers.  For  some  such  courses  credit  is  not  allowed 
toward  an  advanced  degree  or  toward  a  major  in  English. 

That  the  teaching  of  English  presents  many  problems  needs 
no  argument.  This  fact  is  attested  by  this  meeting,  attended  by 
teachers  of  English  who  have  come  hundreds  of  miles  to  discuss 
problems  of  teaching,  and  by  many  similar  meetings  all  over  the 
country.  It  is  attested  by  every  issue  of  the  English  Journal  and 
by  countless  articles  on  the  teaching  of  English  in  other  periodi- 
cals. It  is  attested  by  our  own  experience.  It  is  possible,  of  course, 
to  teach  English  without  this  study;  probably  most  of  us  began 
without  such  help.  But  how  many  of  us,  looking  back  on  our  first 
teaching  of  English,  do  not  realize  that  a  part  of  our  first  work  was 
not  entirely  effective,  that  in  certain  respects  we  lost  or  wasted 
both  time  and  effort;  and  furthermore  that  a  part  of  this  waste 
might  have  been  prevented,  had  we  had  an  opportxmity  to  review 
the  Freshman  problems  and  to  profit  by  the  suggestions  of  an 
experienced  teacher  of  English  ? 

One  step  toward  the  better  preparation  of  teachers  of  English 
already  exists  in  certain  colleges  in  the  provision  for  a  "teacher's 
certificate  in  English,"  or  "final  honors  in  English,"  to  be  given  to 
students  who  have  completed  certain  prescribed  courses  or  taken 
special  final  examinations  covering  a  prescribed  field.  This  is  in 
harmony  with  the  first  two  recommendations  in  the  report  just 
presented.  Such  requirements  would  in  a  short  time  standardize 
the  preparation  of  college  teachers  of  English.  Even  though  the 
courses  and  examinations  prescribed  should  vary  in  different  insti- 
tutions, the  results  would  soon  approximate  uniformity,  because 
no  self-respecting  institution  would  announce  a  standard  appre- 
ciably lower  than  the  standard  set  by  its  fellows.  The  emphasis 
might  vary,  and  legitimately,  but  the  results  in  respect  to  extent 
of  training  would  not  be  very  different. 

As  one  part  of  such  a  group  of  courses  I  suggest  a  course — or 
possibly  courses — ^in  the  teaching  of  college  English.  As  I  think 
of  it  such  a  course  might  have  certain  positive  benefits  not  now 
provided  for.  It  could  be  made  as  diflicult  as  any  graduate  course 
now  offered,  and,  in  my  judgment,  more  helpful  to  prospective 
teachers  than  most  graduate  courses.  Probably  most  of  us  recall 
the  request  from  young  teachers  for  suggestions  as  to  the  best  text- 
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books,  best  printed  helps,  best  methods,  etc.  But  an  interview, 
however  extended,  is  all  too  short  to  cover  the  ground.  The  young 
teacher  who  is  fortified  by  nothing  better  than  an  interview  is  very 
likely  to  make  the  same  mistakes  other  beginners  have  made. 

As  one  means  of  forestalling  the  duplication  by  the  beginner  of 
mistakes  made  by  other  beginners,  the  course  I  propose  should 
make  the  largest  possible  use  of  the  experience  of  others.  It  would 
thus  seek  to  guide  the  beginner  to  a  more  certain  and  a  more  imme- 
diate success.  It  should  include  not  only  the  experience  of  the 
teacher  who  gives  the  course,  but  also  the  accumulated  experience 
of  many  teachers,  as  recorded  in  such  books  as  Chubb's  The 
Teaching  of  English,  Carpenter,  Baker,  and  Scott's  book  with  the 
same  title,  and  others;  also  in  numerous  reports,  papers,  discus- 
sions, bulletins,  etc.,.  which  might.be  collected  into  a  bibliography 
of  ''The  Teaching  of  English."  Perhaps  this  field  is  large  enough 
and  important  enough  to  provide  thesis  topics.  If  it  is,  the  man 
who  writes  a  thesis  on  sudi  a  topic  will  be  more  directly  prepared 
for  meeting  Freshman  problems  in  English  than  he  who  writes  on 
some  author  or  movement  almost  forgotten  or  deserving  to  be 
forgotten. 

But  the  opinions  and  advice  of  experienced  teachers  is  only  a  part, 
probably  not  the  most  important  part,  of  such  a  course.  It  might 
reasonably  include  a  survey  and  comparison  of  certain  selected 
textbooks  used  in  Freshman  courses.  A  study  of  these  books 
would  bring  the  graduate  student  back  to  the  problems  he  once 
faced  as  a  Freshman.  But  he  would  now  approach  them  from  the 
point  of  view  of  a  teacher.  He  might  be  asked  how  to  present  to 
a  class  certain  problems  in  composition,  or  certain  chapters  in  a 
given  textbook  or  how  to  give  a  certain  topic  due  emphasis,  in 
the  simplest,  dearest,  most  forcible  way.  He  might  be  asked  to 
select  the  best  treatment  of  a  given  topic,  say  paragraph  struc- 
ture, or  Wordsworth's  treatment  of  nature,  and  to  defend  his 
choice.  Such  study  would  constitute  a  review,  and  something 
more  valuable,  because  his  present  study  would  be  far  more 
searching  than  he  cared  to  attempt,  or  was  capable  of  doing, 
as  a  Freshman.  It  would  be  valuable  also  in  bringing  him  back 
to  fundamental  principles,  to  the  major  authors,  perhaps  even 
to  elementary  problems,  to  whatever  is   to   be   presented    to 
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Freshmen.  I  regard  it  as  important  that  he  make  this  resurvey 
before  he  faces  the  Freshman  dass.  His  actual  experience  with 
Freshmen  may  force  him  to  modify  here  and  there  the  plan  he 
formulated  as  a  graduate  student,  but  he  is  far  more  likely  to  suc- 
ceed if  he  hepns  with  a  definite,  fresh-made  plan  representing  his 
mature  and  careful  thought,  than  if  he  begins  without  a  plan,  with 
a  mind  still  pondering  problems  of  minute  and  recondite  scholar- 
ship. This  shift  in  attitude,  this  return  to  Freshman  problems, 
this  deeper  familiarity  with  them,  and,  let  us  hope,  a  new  interest 
in  them,  must  surely  contribute  toward  success. 

Nor  is  such  a  course  limited  to  the  experience  of  others  and  the 
restudy  of  textbooks  for  Freshmen.  In  composition,  an  important, 
if  not  fundamental,  part  in  every  Freshman  course  in  English, 
there  are  many  problems  inviting,  and  I  believe  repaying,  careful 
study.  In  the  English  sentence  there  is  much  that  is  not  fully 
grasped  by  all  teachers  of  English,  much  that  is  yet  to  be  worked 
out  in  such  a  way  that  it  can  be  presented  to  Freshmen  and  appro- 
priated by  them.  For  example:  the  frequent  misuse  of  "and," 
and  the  other  common  conjunctions;  how  can  the  teacher  best 
help  the  blundering  Freshman  to  use  conjunctions  properly,  to 
bring  out  the  correct  co-ordination  and  subordination  of  thought? 
Another  problem  is  the  arranging  of  sentence  elements  to  secure 
clearness,  smoothness,  and  emphasis.  When  we  have  learned  to 
present  this  problem  better,  our  students  will  make  more  rapid 
progress.  How  can  we  get  our  students  to  use  a  greater  variety 
of  sentence  forms  and  types,  each  in  the  right  place  ?  How  can 
we  best  correlate  grammar  and  composition  ?  Even  punctuation 
— ^how  can  we  get  better  punctuation  ?  No  teacher  can  afford  to 
neglect  any  one  of  these  and  similar  problems  about  the  sentence. 
Fortunate  is  the  teacher  who  finds  a  better  method  of  presenting 
any  of  these  topics.  To  direct  the  attention  of  a  graduate  stu- 
dent to  these  problems  may  prove  to  be  the  best  service  we  can 
render  him. 

And  there  are  aU  the  problems  of  paragraphing— imity,  coher- 
ence, emphasis,  the  planning  of  paragraphs.  Every  teacher  must 
teach  these  topics.  It  is  to  be  hoi>ed  that  every  teacher  has  a  dear 
grasp  of  the  principles  involved.    To  make  assurance  doubly  sure. 
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would  it  not  be  well  to  ask  graduate  students  to  consider  it  anew, 
with  their  present  maturity  of  mind,  before  the  flood  of  essays 
arrives?  Such  study  should  be  a  benefit  to  all;  possibly  some 
bright  fellow  might  find  a  better  method  of  presenting  the  problem 
of  the  paragraph. 

The  composition  as  a  whole,  the  outUne  or  plan,  deserves  careful 
attention.  How  can  we  best  make  students  realize  the  importance  of 
the  outline,  how  help  them  most  directly  and  certainly  in  this  respect? 

Another  problem,  not  commonly  treated  in  textbooks,  but  of 
great  importance,  is  the  finding  of  suitable  essay  topics.  Students 
work  best  where  they  have  most  interest.  To  find  topics  that  will 
interest  the  respective  students,  or  to  direct  them  to  the  finding 
of  topics,  is  half  the  battle.  Many  a  time  a  teacher  may  antici- 
pate correctly  the  relative  success  or  failure  of  a  given  assignment 
by  the  attitude  of  the  students  when  he  announces  the  topic  or 
group  of  topics  for  the  next  theme.  If  by  the  finding  of  a  suit- 
able topic  and  by  helps  and  suggestions  in  regard  to  treating  it 
we  can  make  the  students  feel  confidence  in  their  ability  to  write 
on  the  topic  assigned,  and  if,  still  better,  we  can  make  them  inter- 
ested to  write  on  that  topic,  we  need  have  no  misgiving  as  to  the 
result.  I  have  in  mind  a  book  of  a  hundred  pages  containing  lists 
of  composition  topics  on  a  great  variety  of  subjects.  Some  univer- 
sity might  well  accept  that  book  as  the  equivalent  of  a  Master's 
thesis.  In  my  jud^^ent  graduate  students  expecting  to  teach 
college  Freshmen  might  well  be  asked  to  present  a  list — a  good  long 
list — of  topics  suitable  for  Freshman  essays. 

The  grading  of  essays  is  no  easy  problem.  Is  it  better  to  use 
a  single  set  of  symbols,  or  two  sets — one  for  thought  and  one  for 
style  ?  How  many  gradations  or  steps  should  be  recognized,  with 
or  without  plus  and  minus?  Should  these  have  an  approximate 
numerical  value,  as  in  the  University  of  Illinois  system  described 
in  the  November,  1915,  number  of  the  English  Journal  f  Upo^  what 
points  should  the  grading  be  based  ?  Will  the  Hillegas  scale  result 
in  approximate  uniformity  of  grading? 

Problems  of  this  sort  must  necessarily  be  worked  out  in  the 
laboratory,  that  is,  in  the  actual  reading  of  themes.  On  this  point 
my  acquaintance  with  teachers  who  before  they  began  teaching 
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had  served  for  a  year  or  more  as  "readers"  leads  me  to  the  con- 
clusion that  experience  as  a  "  reader"  is  a  valuable  form  of  prepa- 
ration. I  believe  that  it  might  well  be  required  of  graduate 
students  in  English,  at  least  of  those  who  have  not  had  actual 
teaching  experience. 

In  literature  there  are  many  topics  that  might  legitimately  be 
included  in  a  course  in  the  teaching  of  college  English.  Among 
these  I  would  suggest  the  following:  (i)  the  writing  of  an  intro- 
duction to  a  given  classic,  to  be  included  in  a  survey  course,  intended 
to  set  forth  its  chief  characteristics  and  at  the  same  time  enlist  the 
interest  of  students;  (2)  original  annotations,  representing  the 
prospective  teacher's  judgment  as  to  the  points  needing  elucidation; 
(3)  plans  for  the  study  of  versification,  adapted  to  a  particular 
passage  or  poem;  (4)  plans  for  the  study  of  a  given  classic  with 
daily  assignments;  (5)  plans  for  the  comparative  study  of  two 
poems,  stories,  etc.,  or  of  two  authors;  (6)  plans  for  relating  a  given 
piece  of  literature  to  a  historical,  scientific,  social,  or  religious 
movement;  (7)  questions  on  a  given  selection  to  direct  the  students 
in  their  study.  As  an  example  of  questions  that  seem  to  me  emi- 
nently successful,  I  would  cite  Professor  Baker's  questions  in  the 
Macmillan  "Pocket  Classic"  edition  of  Browning.  A  teacher 
who  can  frame  questions  that  will  guide  the  student  to  his  own 
appropriation  of  the  content,  style,  and  spirit  of  a  given  selection 
is  well  on  the  way  toward  success  as  a  teacher  of  literature. 

In  conclusion,  the  chief  value  of  such  a  course  would  lie  in  the 
fact  that  it  would  invite  the  graduate  student  to  return  from 
minute  problems  of  recondite  research  to  major  authors,  important 
movements,  and  fundamental  principles;  it  would  invite  him  to 
apply  his  trained  mind  to  the  topics  he  once  considered  and  partly 
comprehended  as  a  Freshman;  best  of  all  it  would  invite  him  to 
study  these  problems  from  a  new  point  of  view,  that  of  a  teacher 
seeking  to  adapt  standard  selections  in  literature  and  fundamental 
principles  of  composition  to  the  capacities  and  the  interests  of 
college  Freshmen.  Moreover,  it  would  give  him  the  opportunity 
to  plan  his  new  work  in  advance  of  the  actual  task,  and  to  profit 
by  the  criticism  of  his  fellow-graduate  students  and  the  counsel 
of  an  experienced  teacher  of  English. 
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ELSIE  NUTTING 
Los  Angeles  High  School,  Los  Angdes,  California 


In  the  teacbing  of  composition  and  literature,  as  also  in  literary 
criticism,  terms  are  frequently  used  suggesting  comparison  with 
the  art  of  painting.  "Color,"  "backgroimd,"  "word-painting" — 
these  and  many  more  have  an  accepted  meaning.  Moreover,  the 
word  "tone,"  adopted  originally  from  the  field  of  music,  belongs 
now  to  each  of  three  arts.  The  verb  "to  compose"  is  distinctly 
associated  with  the  fields  of  music  and  literature,  while  the  noun 
"composition"  has  a  special  meaning  for  the  painter. 

In  the  work  of  English  classes,  this  last  expression,  familiar  as 
it  is,  seems  ordinarily  far  from  the  realm  of  any  art.  Instead,  the 
word  "composition"  carries  with  it  the  onerous  connotation  of  sen- 
tence-structiure,  punctuation,  grammatical  usage.  Perhaps  we 
have  allowed  omrselves  to  be  occupied  entirely  with  the  mechanics 
of  writing;  or  perhaps  it  is  after  aU  impossible,  in  dealing  with 
immatiure  minds,  to  teach  more  than  this  necessary  correctness. 
But  it  has  long  seemed  to  me  that  we  are  making  a  mistake  if  we 
limit  our  attention  to  mere  mechanics,  or  even  to  substance;  and 
we  may  here  wisely  learn  from  the  other  arts. 

The  expert  teacher  of  piano  today  devotes  comparatively  little 
attention  to  finger-exerdses  and  scales.  Instead,  he  chooses  simple 
compositions  which  incidentally  give  the  necessary  practice  but 
which  also  give  opportunity  to  cultivate  the  art  of  playing,  the  art 
of  appreciating,  in  a  word,  the  art  of  music.  Moreover,  the  child, 
almost  from  the  beginning,  is  led  himself  to  compose  pieces  which 
are  correct  in  form,  which  have  all  the  marks  of  artistic  workman- 
ship, and  which,  indeed,  occasionally  are  actual  bits  of  music.  In 
order  to  play  an  instrument  excellently,  it  is  necessary  to  under- 
stand and  appreciate  the  composition  played,  and  none  the  less 
necessary  to  be  able  to  express  what  one  finds,  that  is,  to  interpret. 

In  these  respects  then  the  art  of  playing  an  instrument  finds 
its  parallel  in  the  general  field  of  literatiure — ^not,  to  be  sure,  in  the 
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art  of  writing,  but  in  the  art  of  reading.  Yet  in  both  cases,  as  in 
any  study  of  any  art-^and  this  is  the  point  that  is  sometimes 
disputed  and  more  often  n^ected — ^unless  the  child  is  so  talented 
as  to  be  thought  of  as  a  performer  from  the  beginning,  the  chief 
object  is  the  same:  the  enriching  of  life  which  comes  from  the 
appreciation  of  art.  For  what  else  is  culture  than  the  enriching 
of  life? 

Every  work  of  art,  whatever  ebe  it  is  or  is  not,  is  the  expression 
of  some  person's  vision  or  impression  of  life  in  one  phase  or  another; 
it  is  a  bit  of  his  personality  set  forth  in  tones  or  colors  or  day-— or 
in  words.  In  the  view  of  John  C.  Van  Dyke,  the  critic,  "Art 
is  an  illusion  of  natiure  produced  by  a  personality." 

Now,  it  seems  to  me  that,  in  teaching  literature  or  any  other 
art,  unless  we  keep  this  idea  before  oiu:  pupils,  we  are  robbing  | 

them  of  their  birthright.    And  indeed,  the  teaching  of  other  arts  I 

in  this  respect  has  gone  far  ahead  of  the  teaching  of  literature. 
The  pupil  in  the  primary  grades  is  instructed  how  to  draw  and 
paint  correctly  as  regards  perspective,  but  artistically  also  as 
regards  colors  and  composition.  Nor  is  he  kept  busy  for  years 
learning  merely  the  handling  of  the  brush  and  pencil,  although  to 
be  siure  he  never  is  done  with  this  part  of  his  study.  Yet  in  teaching 
the  art  of  writing  we  spend  years  on  the  mechanics,  and  consider 
the  last  year  of  the  high-school  course  or  the  first  year  in  college 
early  enough  to  begin  to  look  for  artistic  results  in  practice  or  for 
real  appreciation  in  reading.  The  reason  for  this  difference  lies 
partly  in  the  dual  (if  not  quadruple !)  object  in  the  study  of  English, 
and  partly  in  the  superior  difi&culty  and  complexity  of  the  mere 
mechanics  of  the  art  of  writing.  It  is  far  harder  at  the  beginning, 
I  presume,  to  handle  a  sentence  than  to  handle  a  paintbrush. 
As  to  the  complete  technique  of  the  two  arts,  there  is  probably 
little  difference  in  difficulty.  Certainly  there  is  more  in  either 
than  begins  to  be  mastered  by  even  the  most  talented  high-school 
pupil — or  teacher,  we  might  add. 

Our  mistake  has  been,  I  believe,  in  separating,  in  thought  if 
not  in  practice,  the  study  of  composition  and  the  study  of  literature. 
They  are  not  two  arts  but  one,  and  each  is  a  phase  of  that  art  no 
less  than  the  other.    If  we  teach  composition  merely  or  chiefly  in 
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order  that  pupils  may  know  how  to  speak  and  write  correctly,  we 
have  not  advanced  very  far  from  the  days  of  the  three  R's  with 
all  their  utilitarian  outlook.  If  we  leave  the  study  of  artistic  writ- 
ing for  advanced  and  closely  limited  classes  in  ''journalism/'  we 
are  neglecting  an  opportunity  to  enlarge  the  horizon  of  the  great 
mass  of  pupils,  of  those,  indeed,  who  especially  need  such  culture. 
Jn  every  grade  at  least  of  the  high  school  it  is  possible,  I  believe, 
to  keep  in  the  minds  of  our  pupils  the  aim  of  speaking  and  writing 
artistically,  and  above  all  the  aim  of  being  able  to  estimate  at  its 
true  value  and  to  enjoy  the  artistic  speaking  and  writing  of  those 
more  talented  than  themselves.  Whether  or  not  composition  and 
literature  are  taught  by  the  same  teacher,  frequent  reference  to 
literature  familiar  to  the  class  may  be  made.  A  set  of  papers  may 
be  rapidly  read  aloud  by  the  teacher,  comments  of  approval  and 
disapproval  being  made,  perhaps  one  to  a  paper.  Pupils  soon 
grow  to  see  quickly  a  good  bit  of  phrasing,  a  sp^dal  kind  of  unity, 
a  good  climax  of  effect,  and  both  pupils  and  teacher  may  draw  the 
flattering  comparisons  to  some  piece  of  literature  just  read.  For 
this  work  it  is  of  course  valuable  to  base  the  composition  lessons  in 
some  way  on  the  literature -recently  studied.  I  am  aware  that 
this  is  just  what  is  often  done,  though  not  always  with  the  object  I 
have  in  mind. 

Not  all  lessons  in  composition  need  put  the  emphasis  on  artistic 
qualities.  But  when  such  results  are  found,  the  writers  should  of 
course  be  encouraged.  A  clear  distinction  may  be  made  between 
exercises,  on  the  one  hand,  whose  object  is  correctness  in  some  foim 
of  punctuation,  or  in  sentence-structure,  in  paragraphing,  or  in 
spelling,  and  lessons,  on  the  other  hand,  which  aim  at  interest, 
charm,  beauty.  In  the  case  of  the  second  kind,  the  marking  should 
not  be  restricted  by  incorrectness  of  form,  unless  this  be  so  extreme 
as  to  throw  the  paper  out  of  consideration.  How  discouraging  it 
is  to  a  pupil  who  has  imagination,  a  clear  brain,  a  good  vocabulary, 
to  find  none  of  these  appreciated,  while  his  phlegmatic  neighbor 
who  writes  prim,  correct  sentences  is  graded  high.  If  on  the  other 
hand,  a  pupil  finds  the  mechanics  of  his  work  too  poor  for  consid- 
eration, he  will  readily  rewrite  the  paper  for  the  sake  of  the  appre- 
ciation which  he  knows  awaits  the  really  excellent  phase  of  his 
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work.  And  the  chances  are  that  the  next  time  he  will  guard  against 
the  humiliation  as  best  he  can.  The  inspiring  value  of  creative 
work  can  hardly  be  overestimated;  it  is  the  redemption  of  many  a 
boy,  at  least  as  regards  his  writing.  And,  after  all,  genius,  talent, 
personaUty,  character,  skill  are  no  less  important  than  wearing 
appropriate  and  attractive  clothing,  keeping  the  hair  well  combed, 
and  the  house  in  order!  These  last,  to  be  sure,  are  in  their  d^ree 
expressions  of  the  personality,  and  in  their  degree,  like  the  me- 
chanics of  composition,  should  be  emphasized. 

An  easy  objection  to  stiid3ang  composition  as  the  art  of  pleasing 
expression  rather  than  as  a  manner  of  necessary  expression  is  that 
in  so  doing  we  should  be  likely  to  neglect  that  fundamental,  neces- 
sary mechanical  ability.  This,  it  is  claimed,  being  the  foundation, 
should  come  first.  But  when  we  are  building  a  house  even  the 
foundation  cannot  be  laid  imtil  the  plan  of  the  whole  is  constructed; 
foundations  are  not  in  every  sense  first  in  time,  even  though  they 
may  sometimes  seem  first  in  importance. 

As  one  means  toward  making  composition  work  a  study  of  the 
art  of  literatiure,  we  may  wisely  keep  in  mind  certain  principles  of 
art  in  general,  explaining  them  occasionally,  and  illustrating  from 
the  other  arts.  Reference  to  a  few  of  the  leading  principles  will 
serve  to  show  what  is  meant.  It  may  be  remarked  that  in  dealing 
with  classes  in  composition,  rhetoric,  or  literature,  technical  terms, 
except  those  which  in  part  explain  themselves,  can  generally  be 
avoided. 

When  we  are  talking  of  the  art  of  expression,  the  first  question 
may  natmrally  relate  to  the  significance  of  that  which  is  expressed. 
Here  parallels  in  every  art  can  easily  be  found,  and  one  element  of 
greatness  is  observed — one  which,  we  must  grant,  is  disputed  by 
lovers  of  art  for  art's  sake.  Now,  in  order  that  this  more  or  less 
significant  idea  or  feeling  may  find  expression,  it  must  be  coherently 
thought  out,  and  the  resulting  piece  of  work  must  show  organiza- 
tion. Every  part  of  the  composition  must  show  not  only  its 
relation  to  the  main  idea,  but  also  its  relation  to  the  other  parts. 
To  illustrate  from  a  well-known  painting:  in  the  Sistine  Madonna, 
if  the  angels  were  looking  distinctly  away  from  the  central  pair  of 
figures,  we  should  have  lack  of  unity,  lack  of  organization,  lack  of 
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coherence,  and  perhaps  we  may  add,  lack  of  mass,  that  emphasis 
which  the  original  idea  demands.  But  there  are  unities  of  various 
kinds:  the  harmony  of  coloring,  in  spite  of  .its  contrasts,  produces 
a  unity  of  tone  or  atmosphere.  The  translucent  grayness  of  Andrea 
del  Sarto's  pictures  is  a  good  illustration.  Again,  in  the  Sistine 
Madonna,  the  unity  of  feeling  would  have  been  disturbed  if  demons 
instead  of  cherubs  had  found  a  place.  As  to  the  arrangement  of 
parts,  observe  that  there  is  a  central  figure  or  pair  of  figures  as 
well  as  a  central  idea.  Light,  coloring,  relative  position,  ever3^thing 
draws  the  attention  to  this  central  group.  This  suggests  perhaps 
the  principle  of  climax  in  writing.  Even  the  principle  of  suspense, 
as  found  in  the  story  and  often  in  the  paragraph  or  the  periodic 
sentence,  finds  a  parallel  in  the  painting;  the  full  meaning  does 
not  come  to  us  at  once,  but  everything  leads  us  toward  that  mean- 
ing. In  order  that  we  may  be  led,  instead  of  leaping,  we  have  tran- 
sitions. In  amateur  writing  we  have  abrupt  transitions  and  in 
amateur  painting  there  is  no  more  striking  defect,  especially  in 
the  work  of  the  copyist,  than  the  absence  of  blending  in  the  tones. 
Hard  outlines  are  characteristic.  Again,  the  principle  of  propor- 
tion finds  easy  illustration  in  the  art  of  painting:  crude  perspective 
can  be  observed  by  any  pupil,  and  a  poor  balance  of  parts  in  a 
piece  of  writing  can  be  pointed  out  to  him.  The  backgroimd  or 
setting  of  any  piece  of  writing  has  its  coimterpart  in  almost  any 
picture;  and  so  too  very  often,  as  in  the  case  of  a  story  within  a 
story,  there  is  an  analogy  to  the  frame.  Finally,  the  impression 
made  by  the  whole  piece  of  work  may  be  urged.  Whether  or  not 
all  principles  have  been  studied  and  applied,  the  result  may  or  may 
not  produce  the  impression  intended;  it  may  or  may  not  succeed 
in  expressing  the  composer's  idea.  This  is  apparently  the  para- 
mount and  tantalizing  test  of  all  art. 

Unity  calls  for  economy  and  selection:  there  must  be  no  ele- 
ment which  detracts  from  the  general  effect  and  none  which  does 
not  positively  contribute.  This  idea  is  easily  grasped,  but  it  is 
not  always  observed  that  in  literature  or  elsewhere  true  economy 
implies  a  careful  estimate  of  the  audience  for  whom  the  work  is 
intended,  and  then  a  distinct  trust  in  the  intelligence  of  that 
audience,  on  the  assumption  that  some  things  will  be  guessed. 
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Here  of  course  is  involved  the  selection  of  detail,  the  purpose 
of  writing  or  painting,  and  the  point  of  view,  literal  and  figurative. 
If  a  work  of  art  is  an  expression  of  one's  own  impression  of  life 
(and  this  is  as  true  in  its  way  of  the  child's  narration  of  an  incident 
as  of  a  Beethoven  symphony),  then  must  it  represent  not  what 
exists,  but  what  the  composer  sees,  hears,  and  feels.  Monet, 
Turner,  and  other  impressionists  saw  little  of  detail,  if  we  think  of 
seeing  in  its  deeper  sense,  and  felt  much  of  atmosphere,  of  general 
effect.  Meisonnier  saw,  and  felt,  we  may  say,  an  infinity  of  detail. 
The  one  style  may  be  called  subjective,  the  other  objective,  but  the 
difference  is  not  one  of  method  so  much  as  of  personality.  And 
there  is  no  criterion  for  ranking  the  art  of  the  two  types;  each  has 
its  place.  So,  too,  the  characteristic,  distinctive  work  of  each 
child  in  writing,  I  may  add,  has  its  place.  We  may  not  maintain 
fixed  patterns  in  the  teaching  of  writing  any  more  than  in  the 
building  of  character.  However,  since  we  consider  an  audience  as 
an  important  corollary  of  the  desire  for  expression,  the  extreme  of 
subjectiveness,  the  overdose  of  the  individual  with  an  underdose 
of  the  typical  or  universal,  means  the  want  of  a  hearing.  Conse- 
quently, even  a  child  should  be  taught  not  only  to  keep  his  eye 
turned  inward  so  as  to  find  his  own  impressions  or  thoughts  of 
things,  but  also  to  keep  his  eye  on  the  object  and  on  the  audience. 

The  impression  or  idea  then,  in  finding  its  expression,  must 
make  a  selection  of  detail.  The  selection  of  certain  notes  and  chords 
in  a  piece  of  music,  and  their  frequent  repetition,  give  a  certain 
unified  impression  to  the  whole.  The  emphasis  of  one  detail  of 
color  or  form  or  arrangement,  the  repression  of  another,  make  the 
difference  between  the  poet's  description  of  a  landscape  and  the 
real-estate  agent's.  Neither  has  presented  what  actually  exists. 
Again,  the  novelist  may  have  models  for  his  characters  in  real  life, 
but  he  selects  his  details  so  that  the  result  is  the  character  he  sees 
in  his  mind's  eye  to  be  appropriate  for  the  story.  Moreover,  it  is 
by  selection  of  detail,  by  emphasis,  by  repression,  that  he  makes 
the  character  seem  individual  enough  to  awaken  interest  and  typical 
enough  to  maintain  sympathy.  Neither  the  character  nor  the 
story  are  true,  in  the  literal  sense,  but  they  must  be,  within  the 
limits  of  reality  or  romance  which  he  has  prescribed  for  himself, 
true  to  life. 
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This  is  one  of  the  most  difficult  facts  for  a  pupil  to  grasp,  as  well 
as  one  of  the  most  important.  It  can  be  reinforced  by  a  reference 
to  painting:  the  artist  painting  a  landscape  portrays  not  every- 
thing that  is  there,  not  everything  that  he  sees  (a  stiunp  in  the 
foreground,  for  instance),  but  those  things  only  which  he  cares  to 
see,  which  contribute  to  that  inner  vision  which  he  wishes  to  give 
to  the  world.  He  may  even  introduce  details  that  are  not  present 
in  the  actual  landscape.  He  may  choose  for  his  picture  a  different 
kind  of  weather  than  that  in  which  he  paints — ^provided  only  he 
has  previously  made  a  sufficient  study  of  that  other  kind  of  weather 
in  its  effect  on  landscapes.  In  other  words,  the  artist  selects,  from 
among  the  actual  or  possible  details  of  light,  color,  outline,  position, 
only  those  which  will  express  or  to  some  extent  suggest  what  he 
wi^es  to  put  before  the  public. 

Just  here  there  comes  to  one's  attention  another  of  the  prin- 
ciples vital  to  all  art,  as  it  is  also  a  fundamental  law  of  psychology* 
What  we  suggest  often  carries  more  weight  than  what  we  express 
fully.  As  we  make  use  of  the  principle  in  the  art  of  teaching,  so 
too  the  artist  makes  use  of  it  in  his  particular  field.  The  writer 
perhaps  more  than  any  other  is  aware  of  its  importance.  Not 
only  do  words  have  their  plain  straightforward  meanings;  they 
have  also  a  fringe  of  meaning  which  varies  to  some  extent  with 
the  period,  with  the  context,  with  the  reader,  and  with  the  special 
circumstances  surrounding  the  reading.  It  is  this  connotation  which 
makes  the  choice  of  words  so  important.  Many  a  poem,  or  line, 
because  of  changing  connotation,  has  lost  for  us  its  power  to  charm. 
Ideas  or  feelings  have  become  associated  with  certain  words,  which 
in  no  wise  belong  to  them.  It  is  the  writer's  task  to  study  the 
association  of  ideas  with  words — indeed,  words  are  nothing  except 
for  the  association  of  ideas — and  to  select  accordingly.  As  all 
words  are  symbols,  their  importance  lying  in  what  they  stand  for 
and  not  in  what  they  are,  so  too  in  a  greater  degree  all  figures  of 
speech  are  symbols,  combinations  of  the  original  symbols  which 
suggest  a  fresh  vision  of  things.  After  words  or  figures  have  for  a 
length  of  time  been  used  in  a  certain  connection,  they  hold  the 
power  to  convey  instantly  this  acquired  significance;  hence  the 
chief  power  of  quotation  and  allusion.  But  so  also  do  they  lose 
the  power  of  conveying  any  but  the  frequently  associated  meaning; 
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hence  the  weakness  of  trite  expression.  Hence  also  the  common- 
place nature  of  many  pictures  and  pieces  of  music.  It  is  not  a  mere 
love  of  novelty  that  dictates  a  demand  for  newness  in  art;  it  is  the 
fact  rather  that  the  value  of  art  depends  on  its  power  to  give  us 
the  experience — or  an  approximate  of  it— which  iJie  artist  has  put 
into  coherent,  concrete  form. 

The  artist,  then,  through  the  selection  of  details  and  words 
which  by  their  appeal  to  the  senses  stimulate  thought  and  emotion, 
aims  to  give  us  the  experience  which  he  himself  has  had.  If  he  is 
successful,  he  gives  us  the  same  thrill  of  pleasure,  the  same  pang 
of  sympathy.  He  uses  words,  color,  materials  of  every  sort,  which 
directly  or  indirectly  appeal  to  the  senses,  because  that  is  the  way 
he  himself  acquired  the  experience,  and  the  way  we  must  needs 
get  the  approximate  of  it.  He  begins  with  the  concrete,  the  specific, 
as  do  we  in  our  perception  and  thought  of  the  world  about  us;  and 
he  proceeds  by  dint  of  selecting,  grouping,  emphasizing,  repressing, 
to  lead  us  to  his  final  impression,  which,  if  he  be  truly  great,  is  more 
abstract  and  general  than  his  first  mere  observation. 

Of  all  the  senses  appealed  to  in  writing,  none  holds  a  higher 
place  than  the  sense  of  sight,  possibly  because  we  depend  for  our 
perception  of  the  world  more  on  the  sense  of  sight  than  on  any 
other.  It  is  for  this  reason  perhaps  that  we  find  in  such  conmion 
use  the  parallels  between  the  art  of  writing  and  the  art  of  painting. 
But  in  poetry,  as  to  some  extent  in  all  writing,  we  are  dependent 
also  on  the  sense  of  sound.  And  it  is  not  so  much  the  actual  sounds 
as  their  indirect  suggestions,  in  rhyme,  in  alliteration,  in  assonance, 
in  all  the  various  shades  of  onomatopoeia,  that  we  vaguely  per- 
ceive without  always  estimating  at  full  value.  We  say,  and  we 
let  pupils  say,  that  a  passage  is  beautiful  because  the  soimds  are 
beautiful;  whereas  the  fundamental  value  is  the  expressiveness  or 
siiggestiveness  of  the  sounds.  If  the  sounds  are  not  appropriate,  if 
they  do  not  contribute  to  the  chief  effect,  whether  they  are  beau- 
tiful in  themselves  or  not,  they  are  not  artistic. 

The  power  of  suggestion  seems  to  involve  imagination,  a  quality 
more  subtle  than  the  mere  power  of  visualizing.  Objects  and  words 
must  stir  in  us  more  than  their  bare  meaning,  or  we  live  a  "color- 
less" life.     Indeed,  it  is  perhaps  through  this  nimble,  elusive. 
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indefinable  power  of  imagination^  more  than  through  any  other 
means,  that  we  have  the  kind  of  life  that  we  value.  All  real  litera- 
ture is  imaginative,  inasmuch  as  it  uses  constantly  the  power  of 
suggestion.  And  all  real  literature,  the  speech  and  the  essay  as 
well  as  the  poem  or  the  story,  has  the  power  of  enriching  through 
imagination  the  lives  of  our  pupils. 

The  principles  of  variety,  of  comparison  and  contrast,  of  the 
humor  of  incongruity,  of  symmetry,  of  rhythm,  as  well  as  the  laws 
of  imity,  coherence,  emphasis,  economy,  suggestion,  and  concrete- 
ness,  can  easily  be  illustrated  from  one  or  more  of  the  other  arts* 
But  these  are  more  than  mere  illustrations;  they  are  actual  coun- 
terparts. And,  in  occasionally  calling  attention  to  them,  we  are 
not  only  building  up  the  pupil's  power  of  discrimination  in  his  own 
writing,  and  his  taste  in  literature,  but  his  appreciation  of  other 
arts  as  well.  We  do  not  need  to  teach  him  the  science  of  aesthetics, 
but  we  do  need  to  give  him  a  broader  and  deeper  view  of  art  than 
he  is  apparently  gaining  at  present. 

There  is  opportimity  everywhere  in  the  high-school  comrse  for 
some  work  of  this  sort.  If  one  principle  could  in  a  measure  be 
taught  in  each  term,  we  should  do  well.  It  is,  I  imagine,  not  until 
collie  days  are  half  over  that  young  people  begin  to  think  of 
composition  as  one  of  the  arts,  and  begin  to  grasf>  the  principles 
of  all  art.  But  even  the  child  of  fourteen  can  easily  grasp  the  idea, 
for  instance,  of  the  sounds  of  words  as  one  of  the  means  of  expres- 
sion; indeed,  it  is  in  teaching  the  Twice-Told  Tales,  and  a  few  of 
the  early  English  ballads  to  a  first-year  class,  and  in  watching  for 
results  in  their  own  writing,  that  I  have  found  perhaps  the  greatest^ 
satisfaction  along  this  line. 

Needless  to  say,  however,  weaving  into  our  teaching  of  composi- 
tion and  literature  a  few  of  the  principles  of  art  in  general  should  not 
be  e]q>ected  to  produce  immediate  and  remarkable  results  in  the 
style  or  in  the  literary  appreciation  of  our  high-school  pupils. 
Rather,  the  objects  to  be  attained  are  those  toward  which  all  our 
teaching  aims,  and  which  must  always  be  largely  a  matter  of  faith — 
a  feeling  of  the  value  of  life,  and  the  power  of  expressing  that 
appreciation  in  look  and  in  word  and  in  deed,  for  the  enrichment 
of  others  as  well  as  ourselves. 
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From  the  abstract  to  the  concrete,  from  the  far-away  to  the 
near,  from  the  Indian  to  the  grocer,  is  the  latest  tendency  in  educa- 
tion. Where  lately  the  kindergarten  was  decked  with  wigwams 
and  gorgeous  with  the  red,  yellow,  and  purple  combinations  of 
Indian  art,  it  is  now  adorned  with  paper  autos,  hat  shops, 
kitchens,  and  meat  markets.  In  short,  everything  needed  for 
modem  life  may  there  be  foimd  as  surely  as  in  a  Larkin  soap 
catalogue.  This  theory  of  the  '^adjustment  of  a  child  to  his 
environment"  is  gradually  being  supplanted  by  a  higher  idea, 
''the  adjustment  of  the  child  to  an  ideal  environment";  but  both 
theories  emphasize  the  value  of  environmental  education;  both 
employ  as  a  means  vivid  concreteness.  { 

This  desire  for  concreteness  found  expression  in  the  high  school 
long  ago,  in  the  teaching  of  mathematics  and  science,  with  the 
appearance  of  the  cardboard  cube  and  the  agile  angleworm;  but  | 

literature  has  not  been  concrete.     Its  daggers  have  been  air-  j 

drawn.    English  teachers  have  attempted  to  visualize  for  their  I 

pupils  scenes  from  great  pieces  of  literature:  the  lists  in  Ivanhoe, 
Cedric's  hall,  Arthur's  court,  a  mede  hall,  and  especially  scenes 
from  Shakespeare.  Floor  plans  drawn  on  the  blackboard  have 
clarified  the  story,  but  they  have  been  at  best  inadequate  make- 
shifts to  a  child  living  in  a  three-dimension  world. 

One  of  the  first  attempts  at  concrete  representation  in  teaching 
the  drama  may  be  seen  in  Brander  Matthews'  dramatic  museum 
at  Columbia,  where  there  are  representations  of  stages  from  earliest 
times  to  the  present.  Any  teacher  of  the  drama  can  see  at  a  glance 
how  very  far  this  collection  surpasses  any  outline  drawings,  or 
even  fine  pictures,  in  teaching  the  form,  color,  position,  and  atmos- 
phere of  a  stage  setting.    But  these  settings  at  Columbia,  marvel- 
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ously  worked  out  with  tiny  clocks  on  the  walls  and  wooden 
furniture  actually  upholstered,  are  the  work  of  yo\mg  men  who  are 
almost  professionals  in  the  art  of  drama  and  in  stagecraft.  Achieve- 
ments such  as  those  of  Dr.  Matthews'  students  are  impossible 
to  high-school  boys  and  girls.  Even  were  it  possible  to  imitate 
them  in  some  rude  way,  the  time  consxmied  in  making  them  would 
be  too  great  for  the  usual  high-school  course,  where  many  classics 
are  studied  in  one  semester. 

Filled  with  new  ideals  gained  in  a  summer's  study  at  Columbia, 
I  came  home  wishing  I  could  make  literature  more  concrete  and 
vivid.  I  knew  how  Cinderella  felt  sitting  in  her  ashes  and  wishing 
for  what  the  college  sister  had.  Straightway  the  fairy  godmother 
took  me  to  a  kindergarten  and  a  hat  box,  after  the  fashion  of  fairy 
godmothers  since  the  time  when  Cinderella  wanted  a  coach  and  had 
nothing  but  a  pumpkin.  The  kindergarten  had  up  to  that  date 
made  everything  imaginable  out  of  a  hat  box  except  stage  settings. 
There  it  had  pointed  a  way  for  the  high  school. 

The  hat  box  chosen  for  our  first  stage  was  fourteen  by  fourteen 
by  ten,  and  has  proved  large  enough  to  serve  for  the  representation 
of  scenes  from  English  literature,  from  Hrothgar's  mede  hall  to 
Macbeth's  court.  On  this  little  stage  Beowulf  has  slain  his 
Grendel,  and  Moses  in  the  miracle  play  has  overthrown  the  golden 
calf.  The  hat  box  is  peculiarly  fitted  for  the  representation  of  any 
scene  because  of  its  high  walls  and  its  roominess. 

The  construction  of  the  mede  hall  was  as  simple  as  any  of  the 
things  that  were  attempted.  After  some  search  a  ground  plan  of 
the  mede  hall  was  found  in  the  translation  of  Beowulf  by  J.  R.  C. 
Hall.  The  front  of  the  box  was  cut  down  so  that  it  lay  flat.  In 
the  center  of  the  back  wall  a  wall  was  drawn;  charcoal  divided  the 
floor  into  irregular  spaces  to  represent  stone ;  a  fire  of  paper  logs  was 
laid  in  the  center  of  the  hall;  wide  platforms  on  which  benches 
were  set — all  made  by  the  kindergarten  method  in  which  no  paste 
is  used — ^were  placed  along  the  sides  of  the  room;  a  few  rather 
impressionistic  tin-foil  shields  were  himg  on  the  walls:  the  hat  box 
was  transformed  into  a  mede  hall.  The  boys  made  saw  horses 
of  brown  paper  and  brown-paper  planks  to  lay  on  them  to  represent 
the  old  Anglo-Saxon  ''board,"  and  the  girls  painted  and  moimted 
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on  half-inch  wooden  blocks,  so  that  they  would  stand  securely, 
paper-doU  Anglo-Saxons,  Beowulf  among  them. 

After  all  of  us  working  together  had  accomplished  this  with 
sustained  interest,  we  attempted  a  pageant  cart,  at  least  the  stage 
of  it  The  scenery  for  this  was  copied  from  the  representation  of  a 
stage  setting  of  this  kind  in  Caffin's  AppreciaUon  of  the  Drama. 
This  time  the  boys  and  girls  used  a  suit  box  in  order  that  the  priest's 
house,  the  ship,  and  heaven  and  hell  might  be  given  a  satisfactory 
space.  Some  in  the  class  drew  the  gates,  towers,  and  other  scenery; 
some  more  talented  pupils  drew  the  various  Bible  characters. 
Everyone  did  something.  Those  who  were  like  their  teacher  in 
lack  of  talent  for  drawing  made  fences  to  put  between  the  buildings. 
A  study  of  fifteenth-century  costumes  was  made  in  coimection 
with  this  stage  setting,  as  someone  discovered  that  actors  of  that 
time  dressed  in  the  styles  of  their  own  period.  One  boy  drew 
his  figure  of  Daniel  for  his  lions'  den  with  black  gloves  on,  as  he 
had  found  in  some  sourcebook — ^which  it  must  be  confessed  his 
teacher  could  never  find — that  actors  wore  gloves.  In  coimection 
with  the  study  of  the  growth  of  the  miracle  play,  groups  of  pupils 
arranged  scenes  from  the  Old  Testament— -Abraham  and  Isaac, 
Moses  and  the  golden  calf,  Ruth  and  Naomi,  etc.;  and  one 
from  each  group  told  the  story  of  a  single  scene.  No  attempt 
was  made  to  put  in  the  interpolations  of  the  fifteenth-century 
authors,  but  the  boys  and  girls  tried  to  bring  out  the  dramatic 
qualities  of  the  stories;  and  their  teacher  felt  that  they  gained 
a  familiarity  with  the  Bible  stories  which  they  had  previously 
lacked. 

Next  came  the  most  interesting  work  of  the  course,  the  arrange- 
ment of  scenes  from  Macbeth.  We  decided  that  these  scenes 
should  not  attempt  to  reproduce  the  theater  as  it  was  in  Shake- 
speare's day,  but  rather  to  imitate  the  new  art  of  the  drama,  in 
which  effects  instead  of  exact  representation  are  aimed  at.  We 
looked  over  books  on  the  modem  art  of  the  theater  by  Gordon 
Craig,  Hiram  Moderwell,  and  Sheldon  Cheney  for  suggestions  for 
scenes  suitable  for  use  in  Macbeth.  We  chose  scenes  from  the 
Wagner  operas,  scenes  from  Everyman — all  sorts  and  kinds  of 
scenes  that  gave  the  suggestion  we  wanted  to  convey. 
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We  constructed  three  scenes  only.  The  first  was  a  witch  scene, 
in  which  the  two  boy-designers  tried  to  express  the  idea  that  the 
witches  were  ^'bubbles  of  the  earth."  The  color  scheme  was 
brown.  Great  brown  rocks  made  the  flat  backgro\md;  a  brown 
caldron  streaked  with  red,  and  brown  witches,  stood  in  the  fore- 
ground. These  witches  were  drawn  to  look  as  much  Uke  tree 
trunks  as  possible.  Brown  maline  stretched  across  the  front  of 
the  hat  box  softened  the  scene  and  harmonized  it. 

Another  scene  represented  was  the  coming  of  Duncan  to 
Macbeth's  castle.  The  girls  decided  to  have  a  gate  in  a  gray  stone 
wall  for  the  background;  and  so  anxious  were  they  to  give  a  stony 
effect,  that  they  painted  it  stone  by  stone  and  pasted  it  upon  the 
background  one  stone  at  a  time.  This  made  a  rough  surf  ace.  Two 
wings  of  the  same  material  were  placed  at  each  side  of  the  gate 
and  black  ones,  slightly  wider,  placed  behind  them.  These  gave 
a  feeling  of  cold  and  chill. 

Flat  white  pillars  rising  against  a  black  background  into  pointed 
arches  gave  an  effect  of  brooding  mystery  to  the  next  scene,  a 
representation  of  the  banquet  hall  in  Macbeth's  castle.  For 
furniture  there  were  the  table,  the  benches,  and  the  throne.  We 
studied  the  scene  and  determined  from  it  as  far  as  possible  the  best 
place  for  each  piece  of  furniture. 

The  sleep-walking  scene  was  modeled  after  the  idea  of  some 
German  designer,  who  planned  the  scene  with  a  lovely  curving 
staircase  sweeping  down  into  a  dark  hall.  Our  designer  put  a 
glaring  white  door  at  the  head  of  the  stairs,  perhaps  to  give  the 
feeling  that  a  door  was  being  opened  from  concealment  to  discovery. 
The  stairs  were  gray,  the  background  pitchy  black;  Lady  Macbeth 
in  white  stood  out  in  the  dark  room. 

The  fairy  tales  leave  Cinderella,  with  her  wishes  all  granted, 
living  "  happily  ever  after."  But  modem  writers  are  inclined  to  say 
that  Cinderella  kept  right  on  wishing  and  wishing.  And  it  is  so 
with  this  Cinderella.  Her  wish  for  an  easily  constructed  stage 
the  hat  box  has  satisfied.  Now  she  wishes  for  some  magic  wand 
which  will  make  the  love  of  what  is  finest  in  dramatic  writing  so 
strong  an  expulsive  power  that  plasms  base  and  vile,  vulgar  and 
tawdry,may  play  to  empty  houses  and  not  to  ^'standing-room  only." 
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THE  EMOTIONAL   ELEMENT  IN   OUR   HIGH-SCHOOL 

CLASSICS 


BERTHA  EVANS  WARD 
Hu^es  High  School,  Cincinnati,  Ohio 


The  subject  of  the  emotional  element  in  high-school  classics  is 
one  about  which  many  words  have  been  spoken  and  written.  Most 
teachers'  institutes  of  the  past  have,  in  one  paper  at  least,  invited 
us  to  soar  with  the  writer  into  the  nebulous  realm  of  aesthetic 
appreciation,  where  we  winged  our  way  from  one  misty  cloud  to 
another,  only  to  come  to  earth  with  a  sudden  jar  when  we  realized 
that  the  speaker  had  taken  his  seat,  leaving  us  little  wiser  from  our 
airy  voyaging.  I  wish,  therefore,  to  state  at  the  outset  that  in 
this  paper  I  am  inviting  no  one  to  soar  with  me.  Setting  aside 
any  such  lofty  ambition,  I  shall  attempt  merely  to  clarify  the  results 
of  my  reading  and  thinking  upon  this  subject,  and  to  report, 
wherever  possible,  actual  experiences  in  utilizing  the  emotional 
element  in  our  high-school  classics. 

The  hypothesis  upon  which  I  shall  base  my  discussion  is  that 
the  emotional  activities  are  normally  exercised  in  conjunction  with 
the  intellectual. 

This  position  I  foimd  dearly  stated  for  me  by  MacPherson  in 
his  book  on  the  Study  of  English  LUerature.    He  says : 

It  is  sometimes  said  that  the  exercise  of  the  intellectual  faculties  is  likely 
to  destroy  emotion  and  kill  esthetic  pleasure.  But  this  is  not  so.  So  far  from 
this  being  the  case,  an  essential  condition  of  esthetic  satisfaction  is  intellectual 
comprehension  of  the  object  which  gives  pleasure.  The  imagination  and 
feelings  are  tramed,  not  directly^-from  the  nature  of  the  case  such  direct  train- 
ing would  seem  to  be  impossible — ^but  indirectly  through  the  intellect,  and  no 
subject  is  so  well  adapted  as  is  literature  to  the  task  of  so  training  them,  because 
there  is  no  other  subject  in  which  the  qualities  of  imagination  and  feeling  are 
80  predominant  or  where  they  are  so  closely  interwoven  with  the  intellectual 
fibre  of  the  matter  taught. 
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Let  us  see  also  how  the  psychologist  views  the  matter.  Yerkes 
in  his  IfUroduciion  to  Psychology  says: 

Yet  there  is  not  as  great  a  difference  in  complexity  of  structure  [between 
the  emotional  and  intellectual  faculties]  as  b  often  supposed;  rather  the  differ- 
ence consists  in  the  vividness  of  the  affective  elements.  We  call  an  experience, 
a  perception,  an  idea,  or  a  memory  when  the  intellectual  or  cognitive  aspect 
is  predominant,  and  the  same  general  experience  we  call  a  feeling  or  emotion 
when  the  affective  aspect  is  predominant. 

It  seems,  therefore,  that  we  are  justified  in  emphasizing  at  the 
beginning  the  interdq>endence  of  these  faculties,  since  by  so  doing 
we  suggest  the  distinction  between  real  emotional  content  and 
sentimental  gush,  and  by  eicalting  the  emotional  faculties  to  a  posi- 
tion of  equal  importance  with  the  intellectual  we  claim  for  our 
discussion  more  seriotis  consideration. 

The  emotions  which  the  high-school  classics  should  arouse  or 
foster  are  for  the  most  part  of  a  pleasureable  nature,  even  the  feel- 
ings of  indignation  or  disgust  which  certain  situations  call  forth 
being  so  classed  when  they  are  normally  exercised  toward  a  worthy 
end.  Nor  is  this  healthful  enjoyment  to  be  attained  without 
proper  motivation  of  the  work  and  the  consequent  interest  of  pupil 
and  teacher.  But  even  should  we  change  the  subject  to  read, 
"What  Do  Our  Pupils  Enjoy  Most  in  Literature  ?"  or  "What  Are 
the  Elements  of  Interest  in  the  High-School  Classics  ?"  we  should 
still  find  ourselves  with  a  subject  too  broad  for  detailed  study. 
I  shall  therefore  limit  myself  to  three  phases  of  the  subject:  the 
emotional  appeal  of  some  representative  poems,  the  use  of  humor 
of  a  healthful  emotional  reaction,  and  the  study  of  the  drama  as  an 
exciting  force  as  well  as  an  outlet  for  the  emotions. 


The  appeal  to  the  emotions  through  poetry  is  chiefly  sensuous^ 
not  only  in  the  use  of  rh3mie,  rhythm,  and  beautiful  language,  but 
in  content  and  suggestion  as  well.  Miss  Gordon  says  of  this: 
"But  though  language  does  not  literally  give  the  sensuous  object 
which  it  represents,  yet  artistic  language  may  suggest  it  with 
peculiar  vividness,  and  thus  make  some  approach  to  the  intensity 
of  the  actual  sensuous  impression.    The  opportunities  for  direct 
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sensuous  effect  in  language  lie  in  the  varieties  of  rhythm  and  in 
intrinsic  beauty  of  so\md.''' 

Most  of  us  when  children  have  memorized  poetry  which  we 
liked  simply  because  of  the  sound  of  the  words  and  the  rh}rthm 
of  the  lines.  Such  an  experience  in  my  own  life  was  my  first 
acquaintance  with  ''The  Lady  of  Shalott."  I  shall  never  forget 
the  delight  I  felt  in  the  lines: 

By  the  maigm,  wiUow-veiled, 
Slide  the  heavy  barges  trailed 
By  slow  horses;  and  unhail'd 
The  shall<^  flitteth  silken-sailed, 
Skimming  down  to  Camebt. 

I  knew  nothing  of  Tenn3rsony  had  not  read  the  Arthur  stories, 
and  am  not  sure  that  I  knew  what  a  shallop  was,  but  the  swing 
of  the  lines,  the  insistent  rhythm  of  the  long,  slow  words  stirred 
me  deeply.  It  is  just  this  sensuous  appeal,  this  vivid  enjoyment  of 
mere  sound  and  rhyme  and  rhythm,  that  we  ought  to  strive  to  give 
our  pupils  through  the  medium  of  poetry. 

This  is  something  which  we  cannot  teach  by  rule  nor  in  any 
set  place  in  the  curriculum,  for  we  can  never  tell  just  when  the 
individual  pupil's  emotional  state  will  respond  to  the  aesthetic 
stimulus,  but,  if  we  hold  this  ideal  before  us  during  the  four  }rearSy 
we  may  be  reasonably  sure  that  at  one  time  or  another  most  pupils 
will  enter  into  their  heritage  of  enjoyment. 

''Sohrab  and  Rustum,''  for  example,  is  rich  in  passages  which 
appeal  to  the  aesthetic  sense.  Almost  every  child  appreciates  the 
beauty  of  the  opening  lines,  the  dim  morning  scene  as ''  the  fog  rose 
out  of  the  Qxus  stream,"  and  can  readily  be  lead  to  contrast  them 

with  the  lines: 

....  but  then  the  gloom 
Grew  blacker,  thimder  rumbled  in  the  air, 
And  lightnings  rent  the  cloud;  and  Ruksh,  the  horse 
Who  stood  at  hand,  uttered  a  dreadful  cry. 

But  not  all  appreciate  so  quickly  the  suggestiveness  of  the  Une 
'*and  the  majestic  river  floated  on."  However,  if  the  spirit  of 
fatalism  which  the  poem  breathes  and  the  analogy  between  natural 

*EstheUcSf^.  244. 
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phenomena  and  the  stress  of  human  passion  have  been  realized — ^if , 
in  short,  intellectual  appreciation  has  been  properly  aroused — 
only  the  more  phlegmatic  pupils  will  fail  to  fed  the  imaginative 
suggestions  of  the  last  eighteen  lines. 

There  are  two  aids  to  the  understanding  and  enjoyment  of 
rhythm  and  meter  which  none  of  us  can  afford  to  neglect.  The 
first  of  these,  the  writing  of  verse  by  pupils,  I  have  found  of  great 
value.  After  making  even  feeble  poetic  attempts  the  pupils  return 
to  the  reading  of  verse  with  renewed  enjoyment,  even  if  it  is  with 
the  spirit  of  one  who  says,  ''What  I  aspired  to  be  and  was  not,  com- 
forts me."  However,  I  hesitate  to  assign  the  writing  of  verse  as 
a  required  ezerdse,  but  rather  accept  it  gratefully  as  a  labor  of  love, 
and  place  in  the  way  of  pupils  the  most  insidiotis  temptations  to 
make  the  trial.  Some  of  the  best  efforts  which  I  have  seen  in  this 
direction  have  come  from  first-year  pupils  after  reading  the  Odys- 
sey,  and  from  third-year  pupils  who  were  studying  Bums  and  other 
lyric  poets. 

Another  means  of  sensuous  enjoyment,  which  is  not  often 
employed  as  it  should  be,  is  the  use  of  music  in  connection  with 
our  literature.  Much  of  our  poetry  was  written  to  be  sung,  and 
yet  many  of  our  pupils  go  through  high  school  without  ever  having 
given  normal  expression  to  such  verse.  In  our  high  school  some  of 
us,  realizing  the  possibilities  in  this  direction,  have  been  attempting, 
whenever  possible,  to  have  the  songs  sung.  Last  year  we  pur- 
chased a  book  of  Shakespeare's  songs  set  to  music  for  medium 
voices,  and  when  we  gave  an  As  You  Like  li  party,  the  songs 
between  the  scenes  formed  a  chief  part  of  the  entertainment. 
The  boat  song  in  The  Lady  of  the  Lake  is  stirring  and  martial  and 
appeals  especially  to  bo3rs.  In  dramatizing  part  of  this  poem  we 
used  this  song  and  also  the  ''Ave  Maria,"  which  was  simg  behind 
the  scenes  while  Roderick  Dhu  paced  the  mountain  side  and 
expressed  his  emotions  in  pantomime.  During  an  afternoon  with 
Bums  given  by  a  third-year  class  last  spring  the  singing  of  a  nxmi- 
ber  of  his  songs  contributed  much  to  the  real  feeling  that  was  shown 
by  the  audience.  The  recent  purchase  of  a  victrola  for  the  English 
department  of  our  high  school  will  make  possible  a  more  general 
use  of  music  in  the  classroom. 
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What  I  have  said  in  the  preceding  paragraphs  might  be  sununed 
up  in  one  general  principle:  Let  any  given  piece  of  literature  be 
inteipreted  in  the  spirit  in  which  it  was  conceived  and  written; 
if  its  prevailing  tone  be  lyric,  let  the  pupil  give  expressions  to  it  in 
what  seems  at  the  time  the  most  fitting  manner,  whether  that  be 
through  reading  aloud,  singing,  or  trying  to  produce  for  himself 
like  effects  of  rhyme,  rhythm,  and  meter.  Tins  principle  we  may 
apply  also  to  the  treatment  of  the  humorous  element  in  our  high- 
school  literature. 

n 

The  regulative  function  of  humor  is  a  sort  of  catharsis  of  the 
emotions,  if  I  may  borrow  from  Aristotle.  It  matters  not  for  our 
purpose  whether  the  emotion  of  humorotis  enjo3mient  arises  from 
a  sense  of  superiority,  as  some  claim,  or  what  not.  That  discussion 
belongs  to  the  realm  of  aesthetics.  But  what  does  concern  us  as 
teachers  is  the  fact  that  the  sense  of  humor  will  inevitably  find 
some  outlet  in  the  pupil's  life,  and  that,  if  we  choose  what  that 
outlet  shall  be,  we  are  utilizing  a  healthful  and  purifying  emotional 
experience.  One  reason  that  we  have  not  used  this  force  more 
judiciously  is  that  we  have  as  teachers  been  too  bound  down  by 
tradition.  We  have  feared  to  laugh  too  often  lest  we  lose  some  of 
that  dignity  which  is  a  prime  attribute  of  our  profession.  How- 
ever, we  are  breaking  through  the  bounds  of  pedagogical  conven- 
tion and  learning  that  we  can  teach  our  pupils  to  enjoy  only  by 
enjoying  ourselves. 

The  appreciation  of  humor  is  an  essentially  social  emotion. 
Nothing  so  quickly  establishes  a  sympathetic  spirit  or  so  effectively 
paves  the  way  for  co-operation  between  pupils  and  teachers  as  does 
the  enjoyment  together  of  some  bit  of  fim.  However,  the  child's 
sense  of  humor  does  not,  Minerva-like,  spring  forth  fully  grown. 
It  must  and  should  be  trained,  and  trained  with  care  and  dis- 
crimination, since  it  is  to  be  the  escape-valve  for  many  of  the  baser 
emotions  which  would  otherwise  poison  the  child's  spiritual  atmos- 
phere, and  in  thus  developing  and  directing  his  enjoyment  of 
humor  we  are  training  him  for  good  citizenship  just  as  truly  as  if 
we  were  teaching  him  not  to  steal  or  trespass  upon  his  neighbor's 
rights. 
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Since  the  child's  sense  of  humor  is  something  to  be  developed, 
we  mtist  remember  that  the  mere  reading  of  hmnorous  passages  is 
not  alwa3rs  enough.  Few  first-year  pupils  appreciate  at  first  read- 
ing the  lines  of  Irving,  ''I  was  anxious  to  see  the  great  men  of 
Europe;  for  I  had  read  in  the  works  of  various  philosophers  that 
all  animals  degenerated  in  America,  and  man  among  the  number," 
and  yet  they  thoroughly  enjoy  it  and  refer  to  it  again  and  again 
when  once  they  have  realized  it  with  the  proper  historical  back- 
ground. A  piece  of  literature  in  which  the  predominant  tone  is 
humorous  should  be  inteipreted  in  that  spirit  throughout.  If  it  is 
a  play  such  as  A  Midsummer  NigWs  Dream,  in  which  the  humor 
dq>ends  laigely  upon  the  action,  then  let  it  be  acted.  A  boy  said 
to  me  last  year:  "We  never  knew  how  funny  A  Midsummer  Nighfs 
Dream  was  until  we  began  to  act  it."  If  it  is  a  series  of  sketches 
such  as  the  De  Coverley  Papers  or  Irving's  Sketch  Book,  let  the  spirit 
of  the  pupils  during  the  whole  period  of  study  be  one  of  humorous 
but  never  biting  criticism  of  each  other  and  of  life  about  them.  If 
it  is  such  a  play  as  As  You  Like  It,  in  which  the  humor  is  largely 
found  in  the  clever  repartee  of  the  various  characters,  let  us  see 
that  these  characters  are  realized  as  Shakespeare  intended  them  to 
be,  that  the  situations  which  call  forth  the  humor  are  dearly  under- 
stood, and,  finally,  that  frequent  opportunities  are  given  for  quoting 
and  enjoying  the  clever  sayings. 

Delight  in  the  use  of  quotations  I  have  foimd  a  valuable  asset. 
Especially  do  the  pupils  enjoy  taking  a  quotation  out  of  its  setting 
and  making  it  apply  to  themselves  or  the  life  about  them.  Because 
of  this  I  give  every  year  a  number  of  written  and  oral  exercises 
which  have  as  their  avowed  purpose  nothing  more  formidable  than 
'' jtist  for  fim."  Such  an  exercise  was  the  set  of  questions  which 
follow.  In  themselves  they  had  little  value  except  as  they  sent 
the  pupils  to  the  books  in  the  spirit  of  quip  and  jest  which  is  so 
essential  an  element  of  the  play  As  You  Like  It. 

TB£  Shaxespeaseam  Youth  at  Hughes 

Find  quotations  from  As  You  Like  It  suitable  to  the  following  situations: 
I.  A  Hughes  boy  addressing  his  teacher  before  fxaminations:  "Tomom)w, 
sir,  I  wrestle  for  my  credit." 
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2.  You  make  only  70  per  cent  on  examination  whlk  your  chum  makes 
90  per  cent:  ''I  will  forget  the  condition  of  my  estate,  to  rejoice  in  yours." 

3.  When  eveiything  goes  wrong:  "O,  how  full  of  briers  is  thb  woridng- 
day  world." 

4.  When  someone  suqiects  you  wrongfully:  "Yet  your  mistrust  cannot 
make  me  a  traitor." 

5.  When  you  find  yourself  without  acquaintances  in  the  detention  room: 
"TI1US  misery  doth  part  the  flux  of  company." 

6.  When  you  see  a  girl  take  out  her  vanity  box  and  look  within  it:  "U 
ladies  be  but  young  and  fahr,  they  have  the  gift  to  know  it." 

7.  When  your  neighbor  talks  too  much:  "I  prithee,  cry  holla  to  thy  tongue, 
it  curvets  unseasonably." 

8.  When  you  see  a  boy  who  knows  it  all:  "The  fool  doth  think  himadf 
to  be  wise,  but  the  wise  man  knows  himself  to  be  a  fooL" 

9.  When  you  are  in  love:  "Cupid  have  mercy."  "We  that  are  true 
bvers  run  into  strange  capers." 

xo.  When  you  see  a  boy  weq>:  "Have  the  grace  to  consider  that  tears 
do  not  become  a  man." 

zi.  When  the  conductor  on  a  crowded  car  refuses  to  stop  for  you:  "Sweep 
on,  you  fat  and  greasy  citizens;  'tis  just  the  fashion." 

(Twenty  questions  such  as  the  above  were  given.) 

Quotation  contests,  either  interclass  or  in  response  to  a  chal- 
lenge from  one  class  to  another,  inspired  the  majority  of  the  pupils 
to  learn  between  thirty  and  forty  quotations.  Interclass  enter- 
tainments given  after  finishing  a  book  called  for  invitations 
and  repUes  in  which  quotations  from  the  author  studied  were 
used  as  cleverly  as  the  combined  ingenuity  of  the  class  could 
suggest. 

In  one  set  of  written  exercises  given  after  studying  A  Midsummer 
NigWs  Dream  I  tried  definitely  to  encourage  discrimination  in  the 
enjoyment  of  humor.  The  class  discussion  of  Puck's  pranks  led 
up  to  the  subject  of  the  idea  of  what  is  funny  as  suggested  by  the 
ordinary  picture  show.  In  short  order  we  had  from  the  class  a 
vivid  picture  of  a  typical  movie  scene,  in  which  the  husband,  late 
for  breakfast  and  consequently  irritable,  attempts  to  break  a  plate 
over  his  wife's  head,  avoids  her  angry  blows,  falls  downstairs, 
mounts  a  bicycle  at  the  front  door,  and  speeds  down  the  street, 
leaving  behind  a  wake  of  overturned  objects,  gesticulating  females, 
and  angry  policemen.  I  then  assigned  the  following  Ust  of  sub- 
jects, asking  the  pupils,  all  of  whom  were  boys,  to  choose  one,  and 
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suggesting  that  there  was  ^a  possibility  of  overdoing  the  comic 
element  in  real  picture-show  style. 

SXTBJECTS  TOR  HUMOROXTS  TbEMES  AFTER  STUDYING 

A  Midswnmer  Nights  Dream 
X.  When  Puck  Came  to  Hughes. 
3.  How  Puck  Punished  a  Conceited  Boy. 

3.  When  Puck  Took  Lunch  with  Us. 

4.  How  Puck  Made  Me  Late  for  SchooL 

5.  When  Puck  Studied  English. 

Of  the  twenty-four  stories  handed  in  only  two  offended  on 
this  score  and  these  were  picked  out  by  the  class  at  once  and 
unfavorably  criticized.  One  in  which  Puck  threw  ink  bottles 
across  the  room  and  behaved  like  a  young  rowdy  was  met  with  such 
shouts  of  derision  that  the  writer  sat  down  crestfallen.  The  other 
was,  so  the  class  said,  good  at  the  beginning  but  too  much  like 
a  picture  show  at  the  end.  Three  of  the  twenty-four  were  written 
in  verse,  this  being  suggested  possibly  by  the  fact  that  we  had  read 
a  nimiber  of  Puck's  pranks  in  ballad  form. 

in 

The  third  of  the  seemingly  arbitrary  divisions  of  my  subject, 
the  study  of  the  drama  in  its  relation  to  the  emotional  life,  has  been 
partially  treated  under  each  of  the  preceding  topics.  The  drama, 
whether  written  in  prose  or  in  verse,  is  highly  emotional — as  a 
representation  of  life  it  must  be  so — and  a  large  part  of  its  emo- 
tional appeal  is  sensuous  in  its  nature.  Miss  Gordon,  speaking  of 
the  enjoyment  of  tragedy,  says:  ^'The  dramatic  art  makes  a  sen- 
suotis  appeal  which  is  imcommonly  vivid  and  complete.  It  not 
merely  appeals  to  instinct  through  light  color  and  animated  move- 
ment but  it  combines  much  of  the  beauty  of  pictorial  composition 
with  that  of  the  spoken  words  and  sometimes  with  the  beauty  of 
music." 

We  note  also  that  in  discussing  the  htunorous  element  in  the 
high-school  classics  we  have  drawn  largely  upon  Shakespeare's 
comedies  for  illustrations. 

There  is,  however,  another  phase  of  the  drama  which  we  have 
not  yet  touched  upon — the  opportunity  which  it  gives  to  see 
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human  nature  in  action^  to  realize  emotionally  life-experiences 
which  we  have  never  known  and  may  never  know  in  reality.  This 
function  of  the  drama  we  might  call  realization — ^realization  of 
action,  of  character,  of  ideals. 

The  prime  object  in  teaching  the  drama  is,  of  course,  the  first 
of  these.  We  have  to  remember  that  ^'  the  plasr's  the  thing,"  and 
not  etymology,  nor  rhetoric,  nor  the  history  of  Uterature.  We  cannot 
always  have  our  pupils  act  a  play,  but  I  am  convinced  that  we 
sometimes  stress  too  much  the  limitation  of  classroom  and  schedule. 
President  EUot  in  an  article  in  EducaHon  for  June,  191 1,  says: 
^'We  must  place  more  reliance  in  teaching  English  and  English 
literature  on  the  things  that  awaken  emotion,  stimulate  interest, 
prove  to  be  enjoyable,  and  result  in  giving  the  children  some  power 
of  entertaining  other  people,  of  giving  enjoyment" 

Now  all  the  good  things  which  President  Eliot  holds  before  us 
we  may  get  through  the  child's  instinctive  fondness  for  acting. 
We  need  not  strive  for  a  finished  product;  indeed  a  finished  product 
might  warn  us  to  halt  and  consider  since  that  must  almost  inevit- 
ably mean  the  sacrificing  of  the  many  to  the  training  of  the  few. 
The  more  pupils  we  can  get  to  the  front  to  read  or  speak  the  lines 
in  conjunction  with  others,  the  more  we  are  realizing  our  ideal  of 
individual  development.  Allan  Abbott  in  an  excellent  article 
on  high-school  dramatics  says:  ^'I  have  often  seen  a  boy  imder  the 
influence  of  dramatics  come  out  of  his  shell  and  reveal  unsuspected 
traits  of  character — self-confidence,  command,  etc." 

I  myself  have  had  similar  experiences.  Two  years  ago  I  gave 
in  co-operation  with  another  teacher  some  scenes  from  The  Lady 
of  the  Lake.  Our  classes  were  not  composed  of  brilliant  pupils,  nor 
were  the  best  chosen  for  the  parts.  Judged  by  all  the  rules  of 
dramatic  art,  the  performance  was  very  crude,  but  both  of  us  felt 
well  repaid  for  the  hours  of  extra  work  we  had  put  in.  We  had 
brought  forward  pupils  of  mediocre  talent  who  might  otherwise 
have  been  passed  over  in  the  school  exercises  for  which  only  the 
best  were  chosen;  we  had  seen  these  pupils  improve  notably  in  the 
interpretation  of  their  parts,  and  had  felt  that  the  classes  had  a 
more  vivid  realization  of  the  action  of  the  poem  than  the  same 
hours  of  study  could  possibly  have  given.  Miss  Gordon  has  so 
well  expressed  the  value  of  the  drama  as  a  realization  of  life  that 
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I  quote  from  her  again:  ''The  final  value  of  comedy  is  that  it  too, 
like  tragedy,  discovers  to  us  problems  and  situations,  and  this 
enriches  our  imagery  of  life.  When  we  have  seen  these  things  on 
the  stage  we  are  able  afterwards  to  see  them  in  the  world  about  us 
(some  of  them,  that  is)  and  to  catch  the  dramatic  element  in  our 
daily  experiences." 

The  discovery  of  these  ideal  problems  and  situations  involves 
also  an  understanding  of  the  ideal  people  who  are  to  meet  or  solve 
them,  in  other  words,  a  realization  of  character.  Pupils  of  high- 
school  age  are  in  the  transition  stage,  between  the  period  when 
they  p'.ayed  at  ''being"  Buffalo  Bill,  or  King  Arthur,  or  Robinson 
Crusoe,  and  that  later  stage  of  mental  development  which  Pro- 
fessor Thomdyke  calls  enjoyment  of  ''contemplative  play." 
"The  boy  makes  the  hero's  words  his  words,"  Professor  Thom- 
dyke says, "  the  hero's  acts  his  acts,  and  lets  the  rest  of  the  book  be 
a  stage  for  his  adventures,  and  thus  assimilates  the  new  form  of 
mental  play  to  the  old  form  in  which  he  himself  did  actually  run 
and  fight  and  conquer." 

Every  boy  at  some  time  enjoyed  the  old  form  of  mental  play, 
and  it  rests  largely  with  us,  the  English  teachers,  to  see  that  he 
comes  to  enjoy  the  new  form  as  well. 

Vitalized  character-study  is  one  step  in  this  direction.  The 
following  examination  question,  "Name  three  characteristics  of 
Brutus  and  illustrate  each  by  an  incident  from  the  play,"  however 
valuable  it  may  be  as  a  formal  exercise,  would  not  in  my  opinion 
be  an  example  of  such  study.  Labeling  Brutus  with  abstract 
nouns  is  not  entering  into  his  inner  life  and  feeling  with  him  the 
C9nflict  of  emotions  which  tore  his  soul.  How  she  is  to  get  this 
vivid  feeling  for  character  is  the  individual  teacher's  problem,  the 
answer  to  which  is  determined  by  her  own  personality. 

One  of  my  colleagues  tested  the  result  of  her  character-study 
in  Julius  Caesar  by  the  following  question:  "If  three  men  with 
characteristics  of  Brutus,  Cassius,  and  Caesar  respectively  were 
running  for  the  same  office,  for  which  would  you  vote  ?  Speak  to 
the  class,  advocating  the  candidacy  of  the  man  of  your  choice, 
stating  why  you  would  not  vote  for  the  other  two."  The  speeches 
consimied  two  class  periods,  and  the  final  results,  obtained  from 
a  point  score  kept  on  the  board,  found  Cassius  out  of  the  running. 
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Caesar  ahead,  and  Brutus  a  dose  second  with  many  devoted,  if 
disappointed,  followers. 

What  we  want  is  to  make  the  characters  stand  out  in  relief, 
and  any  exercise  that  makes  the  pupil  realize  them  in  a  new  way 
or  with  a  different  setting  tends  toward  that  result.  Such  exer- 
cises as  writing  Touchstone's  account  of  his  meeting  with  Jacques, 
or  the  seven  ages  of  man  as  Duke  Senior  would  have  toM  it,  will, 
as  I  have  found,  interest  a  class  and  direct  their  attention  to  both 
characters  in  a  new  way.  The  two  themes  which  I  reproduce 
represent  the  sort  of  exercises  which  I  like  to  substitute  for  a  more 
formal  character  sketch. 

Touchstone's  Account  of  His  Meeting  with  Jacques 

[He  !9)eaks  to  Rosalind.] 

Touchstone:  Ho,  Ganymede,  hither!  List  to  friend  Touchstone,  fair  page 
of  Jove.  By'r  lakin,  these  woods  be  bewitched,  for  in  them  dwell  outlaws  and 
shq>herds  and  bve-bm  swains,  and  this  day  I  did  even  meet  a  wise  man.  It 
lu^pened  thus.  As  I  lay  along  a  kmd-babbling  brook,  I  heaid  a  voice  from 
heaven  saying  surlily.  "Good  monow,  fool,"  and  I  rose.  Thereupcm  I  did 
behold  a  man  of  downcast  face  whose  look  must  turn  honey  to  vin^^.  Thou 
couldst  tell  it  by  thine  eyes  alone.  And  yet  he  had  a  scholar's  look  withal, 
and  was  very  wise  no  doubt.  But  misery  doth  always  love  company.  There- 
fore I  did  put  on  troubled  looks,  and  since  by  the  feeling  in  my  bones  I  knew 
that  this  man  would  doubt  aught  that  I  might  say,  I  did  speak  what  could 
not  be  gain  said.    For  having  pulled  forth  my  dial  I  ^Mike  after  this  fashion: 

''It  b  ten  o'ckx:k. 
This  we  may  see,"  quoth  I,  ''how  the  world  wags. 
Tis  but  an  hour  ago  since  it  was  nme. 
And  after  one  hour  more  'twill  be  eleven; 
And  so  from  hour  to  hour,  we  ripe  and  ripe. 
And  then  from  hour  to  hour,  we  rot  and  rot, 
And  thereby  hangs  a  tale." 

When  he  did  hear  me  moral  thus,  he  straightway  began  to  lau^^,  and 
laughing  wept  like  any  fool  who,  having  drowned  himself  in  his  cups,  would 
fain  die  a  nobler  death  than  is  his.  Beshrew  me,  I  fear  that  I  have  spoilt  the 
poor  humor  of  the  gloomiest  man  that  e'er  I  set  mine  eyes  upon. 

An  Elizabethan  Stage  Manager  Addresses  an  Actor  Who  Wishes  to 
Play  William  in  As  You  Like  IL 

Well,  sirrah,  would  you  play  William  ?  And  in  that  attire  ?  Nay  many, 
the  yoemen  would  hurl  many  tmsavory  missiles  upon  thy  pate.    Venture  not 
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upon  that  air  of  swashbuckling  bravado,  which  is  suitable  for  the  character 
of  a  courtier  or  soldier,  but  not  for  that  of  an  ignorant  coimtry  biunpkin 
which  you  must  assume.  Rather  shuffle  about  in  a  shamefaced  manner,  as  if 
well  aware  that  your  excuse  for  existence  is  indeed  very  slim.  Hang  you  head, 
and  minutely  examine  your  shoes  at  frequent  intervals.  Ah,  that  is  well 
done.  But  fellow,  foolish  fellow,  what  depends  from  thy  face  ?  Thy  facci 
To  be  sure  a  beard— mine  eyes  are  yet  serviceable— but  what  manner  of  beard  ? 
The  latest  French  cut,  one  which  our  fine  gentlemen  are  now  developing.  Is 
that  the  beard  which  William,  one  who  has  never  seen,  not  perhaps  even  heard 
of  France  or  court  life,  is  that  the  beard,  I  repeat,  which  he  will  display  ?  Nay  1 
Speedily  hie  you  to  the  man  of  properties,  and  secure  a  thin,  straggling  beard, 
of  light  yellow,  one  which  has  ne'er  experienced  the  shears,  yet  withal  short, 
for  it  requires  a  man  of  power  to  grow  a  great  beard.  Foiget  not  to  smear 
large  quantities  of  mud,  good  brown  mud,  upon  thy  boots,  and  also  scatter 
the  same  judicioiisly  about  thy  doublet  and  hose.  And  now  art  thou  a  true 
country  fool,  and  may'st  look  any  man  in  the  face.  But  haste  you,  even  now 
the  call-boy  bellows. 

With  character  realization  comes  also  the  understanding  of 
the  ideals  for  which  the  characters  stand.  So  much  has  been 
written  on  the  subject  of  literature  as  an  agent  in  developing  high 
ideals  that  I  shall  only  quote  from  Professor  Tuft's  article  on 
"The  Teaching  of  Ideals." 

The  imagination  in  both  its  scientific  and  its  artistic  use  he^  build  new 
realms  of  thought  and  action.  If  human  progress  means  constantly  changing 
the  meager  world  of  past  limitations  and  past  habit  for  a  freer  and  more  ade- 
quate life,  then  the  vision  of  the  artist  and  the  scientist  may  work  together. 
The  world  which  they  build  is  more  real  because  it  is  the  world  that  is  to  be. 
Great  characters  have  been  citizens  of  such  a  world,  and  to  bring  a  girl  or  boy 
to  know  them  means  an  introduction  into  the  world  of  larger  horizon,  of  finer 
perceptions,  or  working  ideals. 

Such  a  statement  of  our  ultimate  aim  in  teaching  literature 
is  a  proper  conclusion  of  any  study  of  the  emotional  element  in  our 
classics,  for  whether  we  teach  pupils  to  appreciate  the  sensuous 
beauty  of  a  poem  by  Keats  or  to  laugh  joyously  without  touch  of 
malice  or  scorn,  or  to  enter  through  Shakespeare  into  the  life- 
experiences  of  the  world's  greatest  characters,  it  is  into  this  ideal 
world  of  nobler  emotions  and  deeper  life  that  we  are  seeking  to 
lead  them. 
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In  connection  with  the  University  of  Chicago  Conference  with 
Secondary  Schools  last  fall  an  attempt  was  made  to  determine  the 
values  which  teachers  of  English  see  in  their  subject-matter.  Upon 
the  supposition  that  teachers  base  their  examinations  upon  those 
parts  of  their  courses  which  they  think  most  important,  I  surveyed 
175  sets  of  examination  questions  contributed  by  50  teachers  in  18 
schools.    The  results  were  thought-provoking. 

The  first  disquieting  fact  to  come  to  light  was  that  in  48  of  the 
final  examinations  upon  combined  composition-literature  courses 
there  were  no  questions  upon  composition,  not  even  any  indication 
that  the  composition  would  be  directly  considered  in  the  grading. 
More  than  25  per  cent  of  the  composition-literature  teachers  have 
no  thought  of  composition  upon  examination  day!  Granted  that 
some  may  have  felt  that  they  already  knew  their  pupils'  ability  in 
composition,  and  that  others  may,  without  explicit  warning  to  the 
pupils,  have  given  composition  some  weight  in  the  grading,  it  is 
without  doubt  true  that  many  failed  to  think  of  composition  when 
they  were  preparing  their  examination  questions  because  they  had 
given  it  little  or  no  attention  during  the  semester.  All  thb  we  have 
long  suspected;  it  is  so  natural.  Because  the  literature  work 
involves  fewer  papers  for  the  teachers  to  mark;  because,  with  most 
teachers,  pupils  prefer  the  study  of  literature  to  the  more  strenuous 
undertaking  of  making  their  thinking  definite  and  their  expression 
clear;  because  most  of  those  who  specialize  in  English  during  their 
collegiate  study  are  temperamentally  inclined  to  the  emotional 
literatiure  rather  than  to  the  matter-of-fact  composition,  the 
greater  part  of  the  time  and  energy  of  a  combined  composition- 
literature  course  is  almost  certain  to  be  devoted  to  the  literature. 
Such  neglect  has,  from  the  start,  been  one  of  the  charges  of  the 
complainant  in  the  case  of  Composition  v.  Likraiure^  separate  main' 
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tenance^  now  on  trial  in  the  court  of  professional  opinion.  This 
little  investigation  merely  corroborates  the  testimony  in  favor  of 
the  plaintiff  already  given  by  principals  and  supervisors. 

So  much  for  the  domestic  relations  of  composition  and  literature. 
It  is  to  another,  fresher  issue  raised  by  the  survey  of  the  questions 
that  I  wish  to  direct  attention. 

Fully  one-half  of  all  the  questions  upon  composition  were  con- 
!  cemed  with  such  matters  of  theory  as  grammatical  definitions, 

i  rhetorical  rules,  and  the  derivation  of  words.    In  grammar  less  than 

half  of  the  questions  called  for  applications  of  grammatical  knowl- 
edge, even  if  the  analysis  of  sentences  be  considered  an  application. 
Much  less  than  half,  then,  of  these  grammar  questions  tested  the 
pupil's  power  to  choose  the  right  construction  or  inflectional  form  in 
any  instance,  or  so  to  apply  his  grammatical  knowledge  as  to  secure 
variety  or  vigor  of  sentence-structure.  These  questions  did  not  at 
all  suggest  functional  grammar.  One  may  infer  that  the  old  gram- 
mar of  definition  and  classification  still  holds  sway  in  the  majority 
of  classrooms  or  that  oiu:  technique  of  examinations  is  capable  of 
improvement. 

The  grammar  situation  was  paralleled  in  other  phases  of 
composition-teaching.  Demands  for  the  statement  of  rhetorical  rules 
were  quite  as  numerous  as  were  opportunities  to  apply  those  rules, 
and  the  applications  actually  required  consisted  chiefly  of  the  cor- 
rection of  sentences  lacking  imity  or  coherence.  Social  letters  were, 
perhaps  justifiably,  entirely  ignored  by  all  the  question-makers. 
Only  II  business  letters  were  called  for,  5  of  these  in  two  papers 
prepared  by  the  same  teacher  of  business  English.  In  punctuation 
and  spelling  there  was  perhaps  twice  as  much  demand  for  ability 
to  apply  the  rules  as  for  ability  to  state  them. 

High-school  teachers — ^I  among  them — ^have  found  fault  with 
the  college  examiners  for  giving  narrow  memory  tests  and  so  com- 
pelling a  narrow,  grinding  preparation  in  the  secondary  schools. 
On  the  showing  of  this  small,  though  probably  typical,  collection 
of  examination  questions,  it  would  seem  that  coU^e  and  high- 
school  teachers  alike  are  taking  the  Une  of  least  resistance  and  fall- 
ing into  the  same  rut.  Many  of  the  coU^e  examiners,  indeed,  are 
turning  from  the  error  of  their  wajrs  and  bringing  forth  fruits  meet 
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for  repentance.    The  high-school  instructors  will  siirely  not  be  the 
last  to  be  moved  by  their  own  oratory! 

Here  is  a  progressive  high-school  teacher's  examination  given  at 
the  close  of  the  composition  (first)  semester  of  the  first  year.  While 
neither  the  maker  of  the  questions  nor  I  would  be  dogmatic  about 
the  balance  between  the  freely  constructive  and  the  more  definite, 
mechanical  part  of  the  test,  the  proportions  seem  about  right.  Note 
that  the  applications  of  the  grammar  are  all  made  in  sentences, 
some  of  them  of  the  pupils'  own  construction. 

Examination  in  English  iB' 

I.  Write  a  paragraph  on  any  one  of  the  following: 
I.  A  Visit  to . 


I 


2.  How  to  Make 


3.  My  Favorite  Magazine. 

4.  A  Picture  I  Like. 

5.  My  First  Night  in  a  Sleeper. 

6.  Christmas  at  Our  House. 

7.  How  I  Help  at  Home. 

8.  The  Girl  Whom  Nobody  Likes. 

9.  My  First  Glimpse  of  the  Moimtains. 

n.  Write  a  business  letter  to  Longmans,  Green,  &  G>mpany,  91  Fifth  Avenue, 
New  York,  ordering  a  book  called  Constructive  Exercises  in  English,  aad 
written  by  Maude  N.  Frank.  The  price  is  li.oo.  Pretend  you  are 
writing  from  home. 

III.  Write  sentences  containing: 

1.  The  possessive  plural  of  C(nmn. 

2.  The  possessive  singular  of  cammander^n-chief. 

3.  The  nominative  plural  of  society. 

4.  The  possessive  of  it. 

5.  A  correct  use  of  myself. 

IV.  Fill  in  the  blanks  or  mark  out  the  wrong  form: 

1.  (Whoy  whom)  did  you  get  your  advice  from  ? 

2.  If  anybody  doesn't  know  what  to  do,  (he,  they)  should  try  to  find  out. 

3.  I  foimd  the  book  (laying,  lying)  on  the  table. 

4.  (Do)  1  noticed  it  after  you  had it. 

5.  {Write)  Have  you your  exercises  for  tomorrow  ? 

6.  One  of  the  arguments  he  made  to  the  delegates  (was,  were)  eq>ecially 
convincing. 

*  Given  by  Jessie  E.  Sherman  in  the  Parker  High  School,  Chicago,  Januaiy  26, 
1914. 
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7.  He  stopped  {whoever,  whomever)  he  met. 

8.  No  one  had  any  idea  what  (his,  their)  fate  would  be;  every  student 
from  the  best  to  the  poorest in  anxious  suspense. 

Concerning  literature  the  situation  is  even  more  remarkable.  It 
is  safe  to  assert  that  there  was  not  in  the  whole  collection  a  single 
question  which  really  tested  the  pupils'  power  to  understand  or 
appreciate  literature.  Some  of  them  were  no  doubt  given  with  that 
intention,  but,  being  upon  points  covered  during  the  class  study 
of  the  literature,  they  could  be  answered  correctly  by  anyone  whose 
memory  was  not  at  fault.  To  be  sure,  genuine  appreciation,  sym- 
pathy with  the  teacher's  point  of  view,  would  assist  in  the  recall  of 
the  proper  interpretation  exactly  as  imderstanding  a  geometrical 
proof  aids  in  memorizing  it;  such  appreciation  would  be  helpful, 
but  by  no  means  necessary.  The  real  issue  is  whether  the  pupil 
has  the  power  to  take  another  piece  of  literature  and  study  it 
effectively.  We  cannot,  in  the  brief  school  period,  hope  to  teach 
English  literature  to  our  children,  but  we  may  reasonably  hope  to 
give  them  a  point  of  view,  a  power  of  attack,  and  a  discriminating 
taste  which  will  lead  them  to  a  considerable  acquaintance  with 
literature  in  later  life.  Should  we  not,  then,  whether  we  regard 
examinations  as  tests  of  the  effectiveness  of  our  own  instruction  or 
as  tests  of  the  individual  pupil's  ability  to  go  on  to  the  next  course, 
try  to  get  at  his  power  of  understanding  and  appreciating  a  new 
selection  ? 

In  literature,  however,  this  has  proved  difficult  for  two  reasons: 
(i)  On  the  whole,  we  have  been  slow  to  realize  how  it  might  be 
done;  to  see  that  the  questions  should  be  much  of  the  same  kind 
that  we  ask  in  the  daily  class  work  but  applied  to  new  selections. 
(2)  When  we  have  seen  this,  there  still  remains  the  difficulty  of 
presenting  the  new  selection  to  the  pupils.  The  teacher  must  read 
it  aloud  or  have  a  copy  for  each  pupil,  and  either  alternative  pre- 
sents difficulties. 

The  test  on  the  "  Concord  Hynm,"  which  is  presented  herewith, 
was  actually  printed  and  given  simultaneously  to  a  large  number. 
If  a  printing-press  had  not  been  available,  the  mimeograph  would 
have  been  used.  Some  may  object  that  it  seems  to  be  just  such  a 
development  of  the  poem  as  would  occur  in  a  class  study,  and  that 
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this  gives  the  pupil  more  help  than  is  consistent  with  the  ustial  idea 
of  a  test.  Just  so;  and  therein  lies  its  excellence.  It  tests  the 
pupil's  power  to  do  the  sort  of  thing  he  has  been  doing,  not  his 
power  to  remember  what  he  did,  and  not  his  power  to  study  poetry 
unaided.  The  questions  would  be  fewer  and  less  ^Ueading"  in  a 
college  test  The  ninth-grade  child  who  can  answer  all  these  ques- 
tions successfully  without  help  has  developed  no  little  power  to 
understand  and  assimilate  poetry. 

Hymn  on  the  Fight  at  Concosd' 

By  the  rude  bridge  that  arched  the  flood, 

Their  flag  to  April's  breeze  unfurled, 
Here  once  the  embattled  famiers  stood. 

And  fired  the  shot  heard  roimd  the  worid. 

The  foe  long  since  in  silence  slept, 

Alike  the  conqueror  silent  sleeps. 
And  Time  the  ruined  bridge  has  swept 

Down  the  dark  stream  which  seaward  creeps. 

On  this  green  bank,  by  this  soft  stream, 

We  set  to-day  the  votive*  stone, 
That  memory  may  their  deed  redeem,  t 

When,  like  our  sires,|  our  sons  are  gone. 

Spirit  that  made  those  heroes  dare 

To  die,  and  leave  their  children  free. 
Bid  Time  and  Nature  gently  spare 

The  shaft§  we  raise  to  them  and  thee. 

~R.  W.  Emerson 

*  voUve  stone.  A  stone  set  up  as  a  tribute  or  memorial, 
t  deed  redeem.  Keep  alive,  prevent  its  being  foigotten. 
}  sires.    Fathers,  ancestors. 

§  shaft.    Monument. 

Stttddss 

Time,  i  hour 

1.  Read  the  poem  carefully.    Who  is  speaking  ? 

2.  Notice  the  title  of  the  poem.    To  what  event  in  American  history  does 
it  refer? 

3.  Where  is  the  speaker  ? 

4.  Who  besides  the  speaker  is  present  ? 

*  Prepared  by  J.  F.  Hosic  for  use  in  an  experiment  in  articulation  of  high  schools 
and  elementary  schools.    Taken  by  both  eighth  and  ninth  grades. 
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5.  Sum  up  in  one  sentence  what  the  speaker  has  tried  to  say. 

6.  Tell  what  the  first  stanza  is  about;  the  second;  the  third;  the  fourth. 

7.  How  does  the  speaker  feel  as  he  recites  the  lines?  Mention  some 
occasion  when  you  have  had  a  little  of  the  same  feeling. 

8.  Pick  out  and  copy  several  expressions  that  seem  to  you  forceful.  Which 
lines  are  the  best  of  all? 

9.  It  is  said  that  all  Americans  should  know  this  poem  by  heart.  Give 
reasons  for  this. 

This  one  example  demonstrates  the  possibility,  and  I  venture 
to  say  the  desirability,  of  the  power  test  in  literature.  Let  us  carry 
the  matter  another  step  and  see  whether  such  a  test  may  not  be 
made  upon  prose,  either  essay  or  fiction. 

Here  we  encounter  no  little  difficulty  in  presenting  our  material. 
This  obstacle  may  be  surmoimted  by  the  use  of  a  selection  con- 
tained in  some  book  of  which  the  library  possesses  a  set,  or  even  by 
the  purchase  of  a  set  in  some  of  the  niunerous  series  of  five-cent 
classics.  If  the  Latin  teacher  may  have  unannotated,  uncribbed 
sets  of  texts  to  pass  out  for  tests,  why  should  not  we  also  ?  Indeed, 
a  third  solution  of  the  difficulty  is  to  omit  one  of  the  selections  in 
the  collection  we  study  with  the  class,  and  give  the  examination 
upon  it.  Some  will  have  read  it  ?  Small  matter,  for  they  will  have 
read  it  alone  and  will,  therefore,  not  have  any  unfair  advantage. 
Besides,  should  not  those  who  have  acquired  a  taste  for  this  selected 
literature  strong  enough  to  lead  them  through  unassigned  selections 
receive  better  grades  on  that  very  account? 

A  first-year  class  which  has  been  studying  some  collection  of 
short  stories  may  have  a  test  something  like  this: 

English  iA 

First  read  carefully  the  entire  story  of  "The  Purloined  Letter."    This 
should  not  take  more  than  45  minutes.    Then  answer  these  questions: 
X.  Write  in  about  ten  lines  a  summary  of  the  action. 
3.  Why  was  the  letter  important  ? 

3.  Why  did  not  the  prefect  find  the  letter  ?  Illustrate  the  same  principle 
from  your  own  experience  in  playing  games  or  searching  for  lost  articles. 

4.  How  did  Dupin  find  the  letter  ?    How  did  he  get  it  ? 

5.  Would  the  story  have  been  as  good  if  the  queen  had  ignored  the  police 
and  called  Dupin  in  at  first  ?    Give  reasons  for  your  answer. 

6.  Make  a  free-hand  sketch  of  Dupin,  Minister  D — ,  or  the  prefect,  or 
diagram  the  final  scene  in  Minister  D— 's  room. 
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The  same  story  might  have  been  the  basis  for  an  examination 
in  technique,  but  that  would  not  be  suitable  to  ninth-grade  boys 
and  girls.  In  the  eleventh  or  twelfth  year,  after  a  study  of  the 
short  story  as  a  type,  this  would  be  a  reasonable  test: 

English  4B 

Read  carefully  ''The  Night  before  Thanksgiving."  Books  must  be  put 
away  at  the  end  of  30  minutes. 

1.  Classify  the  story.    Justify  your  classification. 

2.  Mark  the  divisions  of  the  three  scenes.  Characterize  the  mood  of  eadi 
scene. 

3.  Use  a  graph,  such  as  we  use  in  algebra  or  physiography,  to  represent 
the  rise  and  fall  of  Mother  Robb's  spirits. 

4.  What  devices  does  the  author  use  to  reveal  Mother  Robb's  character 
and  feelings  ?    Which  are  most  effective  ?    Do  any  of  them  seem  artificial  ? 

5.  Point  out  the  foreshadowings  of  the  end. 

But  the  novel  ?  That  is  difficult,  one  must  admit.  Yet  would 
it  not  be  a  reasonably  fair  test  to  ask  all  of  the  pupils  to  take  the 
same  home-reading  book  during  the  month  or  two  devoted  to  novel- 
study  in  class,  and  then  on  report  day  to  give  the  same  sort  of 
questions  about  it  that  we  have  asked  about  the  book  or  books 
studied  in  class  ?  Though  it  masquerade  as  a  book  report,  it  may 
still  serve  all  the  purposes  of  a  test  upon  the  class  work.  Where  we 
can  have  but  the  single  recitation  period  for  the  test,  even  the  short 
story  must  be  treated  similarly,  the  reading  being  assigned  one  day 
and  the  writing  done  the  next. 

Both  in  their  talk  about  study  and  in  their  actual  attack  upon 
assignments  most  of  the  girls  coming  into  my  college  classes  betray 
the  fact  that  with  them  study  has  become  synonymous  with  prepa- 
ration to  reproduce  the  history  or  the  geometry  or  the  story. 
Twelve  years  of  school  life  have  made  them  adepts  in  memorizing, 
but  many  of  them  are  yet  novices  in  thinking,  in  imaging  as  they 
read,  in  catching  the  author's  feeling  and  purpose.  Ought  we  not 
to  do  our  best  to  improve  the  situation  ?  And  isn't  devoting  a 
part  of  each  examination  to  testing  our  pupils'  power  to  do  the 
sort  of  thing  we  have  been  teaching  them  to  do  the  surest  way  of 
breaking  down  the  memory  fetish  both  in  our  own  daily  instruction 
and  in  our  pupils'  ideals  ? 
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SPEECH  IMPROVEMENT  WEEK  IN  THE  NEW  HAVEN 
HIGH  SCHOOL 

Early  in  March  of  this  year  each  division  (twenty-two  in  all)  of  our 
Senior  class  elected  a  member  to  serve  on  the  Committee  for  Speech 
Improvement  Week;  and  at  the  first  meeting  of  this  committee  sub- 
committees were  formed:  Publicity ,  Addresses,  Posters  and  Placards, 
and  Special  Features. 

Then  the  work  began  in  earnest.  Placards  bearing  our  slogan, 
"Speak  English,"  with  additional  suggestions  for  better  speech,  were 
placed  in  all  home  rooms,  and  the  members  of  the  English  faculty  worked 
up  the  idea  in  their  classes.  Some  schoolrooms  were  lined  with  posters; 
in  others  spaces  were  given  to  all  classes  reciting  English  in  the  room  and 
were  decorated  in  excellent  fashion  with  posters,  original  poems,  quota- 
tions, etc.,  artistically  arranged  by  the  use  of  cr^pe  paper.  Some 
students  volunteered  to  write  upon  the  blackboard  in  each  room  a 
fitting  quotation,  changing  it  every  few  dsiys.  In  other  classes  students 
wrote  letters  to  other  schools,  telling  of  the  work  that  our  school  was 
doing. 

The  city  papers  published  frequent  reminders  of  the  coming  week, 
all  written  by  high-school  students.  Original  poems,  songs,  plays,  and 
"talks"  were  features  of  some  of  the  work.  Clever  little  one-act  plays 
were  written,  showing  that  it  pays — out  in  the  world — to  use  correct 
English.  The  talks  were  upon  some  one  difficulty  in  speech,  as  in  the 
use  of  "shall"  and  "will,"  and  very  practical  suggestions  as  to  how  to 
overcome  such  difficulties  were  given.  The  songs  were  set  to  original 
music  and  sung  by  members  of  the  class. 

One  of  the  school  papers  devoted  an  entire  issue  to  the  event,  and 
short  articles  were  solicited  from  members  of  the  Yale  faculty  and  from 
the  high-school  faculty.  These  were  interspersed  with  poems,  quotations, 
etc.,  all  of  which  emphasized  our  object. 

At  last  the  great  week  arrived,  March  27-31.  No  English  lessons 
were  assigned  for  this  week,  for  we  felt  that  the  wild  enthusiasm  which 
prevailed  and  the  work  which  every  student  was  doing  were  of  more 
value. 
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Monday  morning  a  ten-foot  placard  appeared  in  the  hall  opposite 
the  main  entrance,  bearing  the  program  for  the  day;  this  was  changed 
every  day  during  the  week. 

On  Monday  and  Tuesday  the  English  classes  passed  to  the 
assembly  hall,  period  by  period,  and  were  given  drill  in  enunciation 
and  pronunciation,  with  illustrations  by  the  director  of  public  speak- 
ing. In  the  English  classrooms  on  these  da}^  spelling-matches  were 
given. 

On  Wednesday  the  lower  classes  met  in  assembly,  a  Senior  presiding, 
and  listened  to  short  addresses  by  Seniors  and  Juniors,  with  original 
pla3rs,  poems,  and  songs.  Later  in  the  day  the  upper  classes  heard 
addresses  from  distinguished  Yale  men.  In  the  classrooms  on  Wednes- 
day pronunciation  matches  were  the  great  feature. 

On  Thursday  and  Friday  the  English  classes  assembled  in  the  school 
hall  and  gave  impromptu  speeches,  choosing  from  a  list  of  subjects 
written  upon  the  blackboard.  Some  really  surprising  results  were 
achieved,  while  the  interest  manifested  and  the  decorous  behavior  were 
very  remarkable.  In  classrooms,  sight  reading  was  called  for.  During 
the  week  students  went,  by  invitation,  to  the  grammar  schools  from 
which  they  graduated  and  gave  brief  addresses,  plays,  etc.,  upon  the 
great  question. 

At  the  end  of  the  week  an  exhibition  of  posters  was  held  in  the  school 
library.  Some  of  these  were  most  original  and  clever:  a  yellow  card 
quarantined  poor  English;  on  a  beautifully  drawn  ship  Captain  English 
made  Slang  and  his  fellows  walk  the  plank;  a  bellman  rang  his  bell  and 
announced  "Speech  Improvement  Week";  our  slogan,  "Speak  Eng- 
lish," appeared  in  acrostic  forms,  one  made  from  the  names  of  writers 
whose  English  style  is  flawless. 

Never,  during  my  experience,  has  a  school  responded  so  enthusi- 
astically to  any  call,  and  this  zeal  raises  the  question  with  me  as  to  the 
value  of  such  a  movement  in  aU  things  "English."  Moreover,  the 
preparation  was  of  the  utmost  importance — the  "prevision,"  as  someone 
remarks  concerning  the  teaching  of  theme-writing  in  French  schook. 
Teachers  and  students  learned  many  a  lesson  during  the  week,  not  the 
least  of  which  was  the  truth  of  the  old  sa3ring  of  Plutarch:  "To  sing  the 
same  tune  is  in  everything  clo3ring  and  offensive;  but  men  are  generally 
pleased  with  variety." 

Susan  S.  Shesidan 

New  Havsn  High  School 
New  Haven,  Conn. 
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THE  HAMILTON  SUMMER  SCHOOL 

The  Hamilton  College  Summer  School  of  English,  when  I  visited 
it  last  August,  reminded  me  not  a  little,  in  one  essential  point,  of  the 
Conference  of  Teachers  of  English  at  Stratford-on-Avon,  in  1914.  The 
differences,  of  course,  were  many  and  obvious,  not  least  that  of  setting, 
though  the  cluster  of  college  buildings  on  the  high,  cool  hilltop  of  central 
New  York  was  almost  as  beautiful  in  its  way  as  the  red-tiled  river  village 
of  Warwickshire.  But  the  spirit  of  the  two  gatherings — and  that,  after 
all,  is  the  essential  matter — ^was  singularly  alike,  a  company  of  clever 
and  earnest  men  and  women,  not  large — seventy-five  to  a  hundred,  I 
suppose,  in  each  case — of  varying  personality  and  from  a  wide  range  of 
territory,  considering  together  various  aspects  of  English  study,  without 
pedantry  and  without  affectation. 

It  promises  well  for  the  futiure  that  teachers  of  English  are  finding 
places  where  they  may  come  together  in  such  a  way.  The  Hamilton 
College  school  should  count  for  a  great  deal  in  coming  years.  It  fills 
a  need. 

There  is  a  growing  demand  among  teachers  for  training  in  the  various 
phases  of  oral  English — study  of  vocal  technique,  public  speaking  and 
argiunentation,  dramatics — as  well  as  of  literature  considered  with  refer- 
ence to  oral  expression,  and  the  related  branches  of  psychology.  A 
reasonable  mastery  of  these  matters  forms  an  essential  part  of  the  per- 
sonal culture  without  which  no  teacher  of  English  can  do  his  best  work. 

Such  study  is  carried  on  better  in  a  special  institution,  if  the  quality 
of  the  instruction  is  good,  than  in  the  ordinary  summer  school  with  its 
multiplicity  of  interests.  These  subjects — ^voice  training,  oral  compo- 
sition, dramatics — ^help  one  another.  The  best  results  come,  I  am  sure, 
where  classes  are  not  too  large  for  every  student  to  receive  personal 
attention,  and  where  students  and  instructors  can  associate  together 
all  day  long,  in  a  sort  of  family  relation.  The  family  must  not  be  too 
small,  however,  nor  the  teachers  too  few  nor  too  much  alike.  And  since, 
with  this  important  matter  of  expression  there  is  always  the  lurking 
danger  of  dilettantism,  it  is  well  when  the  work  can  be  carried  on  in 
regular  college  surroundings,  with  their  background  of  dignity  and 
scholarship. 

I  was  impressed  in  the  Hamilton  classrooms — as  at  the  Stratford 
Conference — ^by  the  combination  of  intellectual  seriousness  with  a  direct 
simplicity  of  manner.  Professor  Redmond's  courses  in  public  speaking 
utilized  deftly  the  widely  varying  personal  experiences  of  his  students. 
Miss  Grandy's  work  in  oral  composition  was  easily  the  best  I  have  seen 
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in  this  new  subject.  Professor  Heydrick's  courses  in  literature,  Miss 
Hilliard's  in  classroom  dramatisation,  most  of  all  Professor  Lewis'  in  the 
peculiarly  difficult  subject  of  vocal  technique,  were  noteworthy  for  their 
tranquil  efficiency.  It  was  not  a  nervous  atmosphere.  The  students, 
I  could  see,  had  to  work  hard;  they  were  learning,  however,  not  the 
subject  merely,  but  also  how  to  teach  it. 

Summer  schools  of  this  sort  will  develop,  I  hope,  in  more  than  one 
American  college.  There  is  room  for  many  of  them.  One  may  ques- 
tion, though,  whether  many  will  be  able  to  reproduce  the  peculiar  ad- 
vantages of  Hamilton  College,  with  its  long  tradition  of  interest  in  oral 
English.  I  should  like,  for  my  own  part,  to  see  the  Hamilton  course 
somewhat  broadened,  to  see  more  emphasis  on  the  dramatic  work,  with 
some  study  of  dancing  and  rhythm,  the  addition  of  courses  in  contem- 
porary literature,  and  more  of  the  interesting  work  in  psychology.  But 
the  location  is  not  easUy  to  be  paralleled  for  healthfulness  and  charm, 
the  equipment,  though  that  of  a  small  college,  is  unusually  good,  and  the 
team  work  of  a  decidedly  varied  group  of  instructors  is  a  thing  which 
takes  time  to  develop. 

John  M.  Clapp 

New  York  City 


THE  TEACHER'S  DESK 

My  desk  must  have  its  blossom  every  day — 
A  daffodil  from  the  flower  stall,  or  a  rose 
With  fragrant  folded  heart;  sometimes  a  spray 
Of  greenhouse  pansies,  soft  as  butterflies 
Opening  slowly  through  the  busy  hours. 
My  flowers  were  gay  at  heart,  not  grave  nor  wise. 
Until  I  heard  one  whispered  shy  surmise, 
"She  has  a  lover,  and  he  brinigs  her  flowers!" 

My  life  must  have  its  blossom.    Yea,  I  know 
Where  single  sprays  and  freshest  buds  are  found — 
QuaiDt  little  shops  on  comers,  or  the  low 
Thin  roof  of  a  greenhouse,  blue  in  the  wintry  sun. 
Ah,  not  unblessed  my  swift  unhesitant  hours! 
Can  I  keep  them  sweet  and  fresh,  one  after  one, 
Till  some  shall  whisper,  when  my  day  is  done, 
"Love  must  have  foimd  and  crowned  her.    Lo — 
these  flowers!" 

Margaret  Sherman 
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The  Committee  on  American  Speech  is  launching  a  move- 
ment that  promises  to  extend  far  beyond  the  National  Council 
of  Teachers  of  English^  which  appointed  it.  The 
S  ech  Leaeu  ^^^^^^^^®  ^  undertaking  to  organize  a  National 
Speech  League,  the  members  of  which  shall  be,  for 
the  most  part,  outside  of  the  teaching  profession.  Already  the 
lively  interest  of  artists,  business  men,  and  persons  of  affairs 
generally  has  been  aroused.  To  do  something  to  raise  the  stand- 
ard and  improve  the  quality  of  our  speech — thalt  is  a  project  to 
enlist  the  co-operation  of  everybody  who  prays  for  a  better 
America. 

The  moving  spirit  in  the  work  is  Professor  John  M.  Clapp,  of 
New  York  City,  the  secretary  of  the  committee,  who  is  ably  sup- 
ported by  its  chairman,  Professor  Calvin  L.  Lewis,  of  Hamilton 
College.  Both  have  steady  enthusiasm,  good  organizing  power, 
and  a  clear  vision  of  the  object  to  be  attained.  With  the  assistance 
of  the  National  Coimcil  they  have  been  able  to  take  the  first  steps 
in  appealing  to  individuals  and  to  groups  in  various  states.  There 
seems  to  be  no  reason  to  doubt  that  there  will  be  a  generous  response 
to  their  efforts  everywhere. 

In  the  new  situation  the  committee  of  the  Council  will  have  a 
twofold  function.  In  the  first  place,  it  will  seek  to  co-operate  with 
the  Speech  League  as  in  the  case  of  other  interested  organizations. 
In  the  second  place,  it  will  have  its  own  peculiar  mission,  namely, 
that  of  pointing  the  way  to  better  training  in  speech  in  the  schools, 
particularly  at  first  in  the  elementary  schools.  In  this  connection 
it  can  continue  to  perform  a  valuable  service  in  urging  teachers  of 
English  to  study  phonetics  and  train  their  voices  and  in  suggesting 
the  most  available  and  useful  opportunities  of  doing  this. 
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THE  ASSOCIATIONS 

DETSOIT  TEACHESS  07  ENGLISH  ORGANIZED 

At  a  meeting  held  in  the  Central  High  School,  October  iS,  the 
teachers  of  English  in  the  Detroit  schools  effected  an  organization  for 
the  advancement  of  English  teaching  and  English  study.  Membership 
in  the  club  is  open  to  all  persons  in  the  city  who  are  interested  in  the 
study  of  English.  The  new  organization  will  be  known  as  the  Detroit 
English  Club.  About  four  hundred  teachers  attended  the  initial  meet- 
ing. Mr.  Edwin  L.  MiUer,  who  acted  as  temporary  chairman,  spoke 
briefly  of  the  need  that  has  been  felt  in  Detroit  for  an  organization  of 
teachers  of  English.  Dr.  Robert  Mark  Wenley,  of  the  University  of 
Michigan,  delivered  an  interesting  critical  address  on  ''Boswell." 

The  following  officers  were  elected:  President,  Edwin  L.  Miller, 
Northwestern  High  School;  Vice-President,  N.  Octavia  Plee,  North- 
eastern High  School;  Secretary,  C.  C.  Certain,  Cass  Technical  EQgh 
School;  Treasurer,  N.  L.  Tompkins,  Central  High  School;  Directors, 
Blanche  Barney,  Western  High  School;  Clara  Beverly,  Supervisor  of 
English  in  the  Grades;  J.  Remsen  Bishop,  Eastern  High  SchooL 

C.  C.  Certain,  Secretary 

MEMPHIS  ASSOCIATION  OF  TEACHERS  OF  ENGLISH 

Our  fourth  year  was  profitable  and  interesting,  and  we  are  beginning 
the  fifth  year  with  the  hope  of  helping  to  establish  a  state  council.  The 
new  officers  are  as  follows:  President,  Miss  Alice  O'Donnell,  Vocational 
High  School;  Vice-President,  Miss  Mary  Buller,  Snowden  School; 
Secretary-Treasurer,  Miss  Elizabeth  Haszinger,  Central  High  SchooL 

Elizabeth  Haszinger,  Secretary 

INDIANA  ASSOCIATION  OF  TEACHERS  OF  ENGLISH 

On  Thursday,  October  26,  the  Indiana  Association  of  Teachers  of 
English  met  in  Indianapolis  and  listened  to  the  following  excellent 
program: 
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HOSMING 

Round  Table: 
Con4)osit]on: 

A.  "Why  a  Textbook  in  Compoaition  ?" 

B.  "Elements  of  a  Good  Text  in  Composition." 
Oral  Ezpression: 

A.  "Public  Speaking.    Its  Value:   ShaU  It  Be  Required?    li  so,  Its 
Place  in  the  Course." 

B.  Dramatics: 

I.  "Shall  a  Course  m  High-School  Dramatics  be  Elective  with 

Credit?" 
II.  "How  May  High-School  Dramatics  Be  Made  to  Serve  Generally 
in  the  Development  of  Literary  Appreciation?" 

C.  Discussion  of  the  report  of  the  national  Committee  of  Thirty. 
Address:  "The  Standard  of  American  Speech,"    Pkovessor  Fred  N.  Sgott, 

University  of  Michigan. 

A7TERN00N 

Round  Table: 

"The  School  Library  and  How  to  Get  It." 
Literature: 

A.  Required  Reading: 

I.  "Should  a  Pupil  Be  Required  to  Read  a  Selection  for  Which  He 

Has  Neither  Natural  nor  Acquired  Interest  ?" 
II.  "Modem  Literature  Is  Crowding  Out  the  Classics.    How  About 
It?" 

B.  Class  Work  in  Literature: 

I.  "Shall  It  Be  Extensive  or  Intensive?" 
Address:   "A  Literary  Pilgrimage  in  England,"  Professor  Williaic  Lyon 
Phelps,  Yale  University.  , 

NEBRASKA  CHAPTER 

The  Nebraska  Chapter  of  the  National  Council  of  Teachers  of  Eng- 
lish was  consolidated  with  the  Literature  Section  of  the  State 
Teachers'  Association  at  the  November  meeting  of  the  latter  organiza- 
tion. 

The  program: 

"The  Relation  of  the  Library  to  the  Teaching  of  English,"  Zora  Shields, 

Omaha. 
"Folk-Song  in  Nebraska,"  Louise  Pound,  University  of  Nebraska. 
"The  Reorganization  of  the  Course  in  English,"  James  F.  Hosic,  Chicago 

Normal  College. 
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Miss  Mary  Crawford,  professor  of  English  in  the  State  Normal  at 
Kearney,  was  made  president  and  Professor  S.  B.  Gass,  of  the  rhetoric 
department  of  the  state  university,  secretary.  Miss  Crawford  will 
attend  to  all  matters  pertaining  strictly  to  the  Cowicil,  including  club 
subscriptions  to  the  English  Journal. 

ESTELLE  R.  MORSISON 


THE  CONFERENCE  AT  STRATFORD 

A  second  English  conference  was  held  at  Stratford-on-Avon  dining 
the  week  beginning  August  7.  Because  of  the  war  the  attendance  was 
much  smaller  than  two  years  ago.  The  Americans  were  especially 
missed.  From  clippings  supplied  by  Miss  Hilda  Wilson  the  following 
notes  have  been  gleaned: 

The  conference  opened  in  the  grammar  school  under  the  presidency 
of  Sidney  Lee.  In  his  introductory  remarks  the  chairman  expressed  his 
conviction  that  means  should  be  found  to  keep  all  boys  and  girls  in 
school  until  the  age  of  fifteen  and  to  provide  for  them  some  sort  of  edu- 
cational opportunities  till  eighteen.  Education  should  be  broad,  and 
hence  literature  should  have  a  large  place  in  it.  He  thought  the  German 
system,  with  its  emphasis  upon  science,  was  clearly  antagonistic  to  ordi- 
nary sagacity  and  dear  thinking.  He  was  followed  by  Mr.  Guy  Ken- 
dall, who  described  the  ideal  school  edition  of  Shakespeare,  namely,  one 
which  treated  the  dramas  as  plays  and  included  only  such  notes  as 
really  helped  on  the  reading. 

On  Tuesday  Miss  C.  Linklater  Thomson  presided,  speaking  on  the 
topic,  "The  Literature  Lesson."  Miss  M.  G.  Jones,  of  Dublin,  con- 
tended that  work  in  literature  is  ordinarily  too  vague  and  superficial. 
Pupils  should  be  made  to  exert  themselves.  The  teacher  should  be 
prepared  to  interpret  the  masterpieces  as  literature,  not  merely  as 
language.  In  the  afternoon  John  Drinkwater  summarized  the  nature 
of  drama. 

The  chief  address  on  Wednesday  was  by  Mr.  J.  H.  Fowler  on  "The 
Essayist  in  School. ' '  The  speaker  reviewed  recent  tendencies  as  reflected 
in  school  manuals  and  discovered  many  hopeful  signs,  as,  for  example, 
the  use  of  concrete  instead  of  abstract  subjects.  The  speaker  closed  by 
calling  attention  to  the  excellent  prose  of  Shakespeare,  from  whom  it  is 
possible  to  learn  how  to  express  one's  self. 

On  Friday  Mr.  Stanley  Leathes,  first  commissioner  of  civil  service, 
spoke  on  "Examinations  in  English.''  He  declared  that  examinations 
have  ruled  the  schools,  everything  which  could  not  be  brought  into  the 
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syllabus  tending  to  be  left  out.  Nevertheless,  examinations  are  neces- 
sary. We  must  learn  how  to  avoid  their  evils.  The  teaching  of  litera- 
ture he  thought  very  important  and  also  very  difficult.  Certainly  set 
examinations  upon  it  could  do  nothing  but  harm.  In  discussion  Miss 
Hilda  Wilson  urged  the  value  of  oral  tests  in  English,  and  Mr.  Walter 
Rippmann  then  offered  a  set  of  resolutions  favoring  tests  in  the  power 
to  read  aloud  and  the  training  of  teachers  in  phonetics.  The  resolutions 
were  adopted. 

In  the  afternoon  Professor  Rippmann  addressed  a  large  audience  on 
"Our  Living  Language  and  Its  Dead  Spelling.''  He  traced  the  history 
of  English  spelling,  showing  how  accidental  it  has  been,  and  argued  that 
children  waste  much  time  in  school  because  of  irregularity  in  the  repre- 
sentation of  sounds. 

The  dosing  session  on  Saturday  was  devoted  to  an  address  by  Mr. 
Walter  de  la  Mare  on  "Truth  to  Life."  The  speaker  had  reference  to 
prose  fiction  and  pointed  out  that  the  expression  "truth  to  life"  has 
become  very  elastic.  Nevertheless,  all  books  Uve  or  die  according  to  the 
truth  that  is  in  them.  The  novelist  creates  characters,  but  he  must 
make  them  appeal  to  his  readers  as  real  and  lifelike. 

As  before,  the  conference  was  managed  by  Miss  Dorothy  Macardle, 
with  the  help  of  an  executive  committee  and  a  large  conmiittee  of  patrons. 
The  time  chosen  was  that  of  the  Shakespeare  festival  conducted  by 
Mr.  Benson. 


ATTENTION  TO  ENGLISH  IN  OTHER  THAN  ENGLISH  COURSES 

The  Institute  for  Pubhc  Service,  with  offices  in  New  York  City, 
has  begim  the  publication  of  small  circulars  bearing  on  education  and 
other  like  interests.    The  following  appears  in  a  recent  number: 

As£  These  Recommendations  Sound? 

That  College  trustees,  and  school  superintendents  ask  to  have  the  following 
questions  investigated  and  answered: 

1.  How  much  if  any  of  the  Freshman  college  English  might  be  done  in 
high  school  ? 

2.  Why  do  so  few  students  elect  advanced  English  ? 

3.  How  much  if  any  of  the  money  now  spent  upon  Freshman  English 
might  be  more  advantageously  spent  upon  testing  and  improving  English  in 
other  than  English  courses  ? 

4.  How  far  if  at  all  might  compulsory  theme  work  with  advantage  give 
way  to  field  work  that  would  teach  students  to  observe  and  give  them  reason 
for  thinking  and  writing  ? 
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5.  Is  it  desirable  at  least  to  tiy  an  experiment  in  substituting  woik  that 
needs  to  be  done  for  themes  that  must  be  done  as  a  method  of  training  in  use 
of  English? 

6.  How  far  might  official  printing,  proofreading,  examination  p^>ers,  etc, 
be  used  for  laboratoiy  material  in  training  students  to  correct  use  of  F^ngiigh  ? 

7.  Why  so  little  oral  composition  ? 

8.  Is  it  not  to  the  disadvantage  of  public  speaking,  joiunalism,  and  Englisli 
that  they  are  so  often  three  departments  and  that  the  "  motivating "  purpose  of 
journalism  and  public  speaking  is  subtracted  from  the  Engh'sh  department  ? 

9.  Would  it  be  a  good  investment  to  permit  sdected  Freshmen  to  substi- 
tute outside  debate,  oratory,  and  literary  work  of  quality  to  be  determined  by 
actual  tests,  for  the  now  compulsory  Freshman  English  ? 

10.  Is  enough  attention  given  to  the  preparation  of  prospective  teachers  of 
English? 

zx.  Should  Freshmen  be  given  a  different  content  so  that  even  for  the 
laige  number  who  drop  out  during  the  first  semester,  positive  and  permanent 
benefits  would  result  in  the  love  of  literature  and  the  ability  to  enjoy  it  ? 

That  instead  of  requiring  every  Freshman  to  take  Freshman  En^^ish 
those  be  exempted  who  show  ability  to  do  the  kind  of  work  done  diuing  the 
first  year. 

That  Freshmen  be  not  required  to  listen  to  the  fatalistic  philosophy  of  the 
essays  on  "cidture"  now  generally  assigned  to  Freshman  English  students, 
when  they  might  be  listening  to  reasons  why  they  should  be  liberally  educated 
no  matter  which  of  many  courses  they  elect  or  necessity  elects  for  them. 

That  Freshmen  be  asked  as  part  of  their  English  work  to  list  notable  men 
and  women  in  American  literature,  journalism,  art,  business,  professions,  who 
are  striking  exceptions  to  the  contention  that  a  liberal  education  can  be 
obtained  only  through  a  study  of  the  humanities. 


THE  PERIODICALS 

THE  MOVEMENT  TOWAKD  STANDABDIZATION 

Joseph  Henry  Johnston,  of  the  University  of  North  Carolina,  has 
performed  a  service  for  the  general  student  of  education  by  publishing 
in  Educational  Administration  and  Supervision  for  October  "A  Brief 
Tabular  History  of  the  Movement  toward  Standardization  by  Means 
of  Scales  and  Tests  of  Educational  Achievement  in  the  Elementary 
School  Subjects."  Beginning  with  that  of  Rice  in  1895,  he  describe 
one  by  one  the  various  investigations  and  tests  of  Comman,  Stone, 
Courtis,  Thorndike,  Ayres,  Freeman,  Starch,  Ballou,  Hillegas,  and 
others  down  to  the  present.  The  tabular  view  which  he  has  arranged 
will  prove  useful  for  ready  reference. 
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THE  JUNIOR  HIGH  SCHOOL 

The  October  number  of  the  Harvard  Teachers^  Association  Leaflet 
is  devoted  to  a  summary  of  the  ''Principles  Affecting  the  Organization 

I  and  Administration  of  the  Junior  High  School/'  by  Alexander  Inglis, 

of  Harvard  University.    Professor  Ingjds  finds  three  main  classes  of 

I  categories,  namely,  those  arising  out  of  the  nature  of  the  pupils,  those 

i  arising  out  of  social  and  economic  demands,  and  those  rising  out  of  the 

character  of  the  means  available.     These  categories  he  analyzes  into 

K  a  very  complete  and  convincing  syllabus. 


i 


ON  SEADING  ENTRANCE  BOOKS  IN  COMPOSITION 

Teachers  who  have  candidates  taking,  from  time  to  time,  the  exam- 
inations of  the  College  Entrance  Examination  Board  will  welcome  the 
intimate  accoimt  presented  by  H.  R.  Steeves  in  the  November  Leaflet 
of  the  New  England  Association  of  Teachers  of  how  the  reading  of  the 
books  in  English  composition  proceeds.  Mr.  Steeves  is  confident  that 
the  system  is  reasonably  fair  and  he  succeeds  to  a  degree  in  conveying 
this  impression  to  the  reader.  At  least  one  is  thankful  that  he  is  not 
condemned  to  penal  servitude  for  a  week  in  performing  the  task.  The 
Hillegas  scale  is  not  mentioned  I 

A  CHAPTER  IN  THE  HISTORY  OF  READING 

The  first  instalment  of  a  somewhat  exhaustive  account  of  the  teach- 
ing of  reading  in  the  elementary  schools,  prepared  by  John  T.  McManis, 
appears  in  the  Educational  Bi-MontUy  for  October.  The  writer  has 
collected  numerous  original  documents  and  quotes  many  illustrative 
excerpts  from  them.  Confining  his  attention  to  the  nineteenth  cen- 
tury, he  discovers  that  at  the  beginning  a  formal  and  elaborate 
method  had  already  been  worked  out  and  that  the  material  used  was 
laigely  didactic.  The  article  closes  with  an  account  of  the  Lancastrian 
methods,  popular  in  the  third  decade  of  the  century. 

AN  EXPERDiENT  IN  GRADING 

Members  of  the  Illinois  Association  of  Teachers  of  English  are  con- 
tinuing their  excellent  experimental  studies.  The  Eastern  Illinois 
Club,  through  Miss  Isabel  McKinney,  contributes  to  the  Illinois  Buttetin 
for  October  an  interesting  account  of  the  efforts  of  that  club  to  work  out 
standards  of  theme-grading.  The  plan,  which  was  devised  by  Miss 
Florence  Skeffuigton,  involved  comparative  ranking,  from  which  the 
utter  unreliability  of  ordinary  numerical  grading  appeared,  and  the 
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outlining  of  a  series  of  mininfuim  and  ''reasonable"  requirements  for 
the  ninth  and  tenth  grades. 

THE  VALUE  OF  MILESTONES 

School  and  Society  for  November  ii  contains  an  article  on  ''The 
Teaching  of  English  in  Secondary  Schools"  by  J.  Ra^h  Jewell,  of  the 
University  of  Arkansas,  which  presents  the  interesting  suggestion  that 
pupils  would  do  better  work  in  English  if  the  course  were  broken  up 
into  a  number  of  distinct  units.  The  author's  main  contention  is  that 
psychologically  short  distinct  units  of  work  give  opportunity  to  a  pupil 
for  success  in  one  activity,  though  he  may  have  psurtly  failed  in  another, 
and  thus  increase  his  intellectual  sincerity  and  sense  of  fair  play.  It  is 
worth  noting  that  Professor  Jewell's  proposal  is  in  essential  harmony 
with  the  movement  to  distinguish  the  instrumental  from  the  aesthetic 
phases  of  English  which  is  being  directed  by  the  Committee  of  Thirty. 


USEFUL  DOCUMENTS 

Library  Aids  for  Teachers  and  Schod  Librarians,  compiled  by  Esther 
M.  Davis  and  Agnes  Cowing,  b  for  sale  at  lo  cents  by  the  H.  W.  Wilson 
Co.,  White  Plains,  New  York. — ^The  report  of  the  National  Conference 
on  Uniform  Entrance  Requirements  in  English  may  now  be  obtained 
from  Wilson  Farrand,  Newark,  New  Jersey,  at  two  cents  a  copy. — Reports 
of  Committees  for  the  year  1915-16  has  been  issued  by  the  New  York  City 
Association  of  Teachers  of  English  and  may  be  had  by  sending  ten  cents 
in  stamps  to  C.  R.  Gaston,  215  Abingdon  Road,  Richmond  Hill,  New 
York. — ^The  National  Education  Association  b^an  publishing  in  Sep- 
tember a  monthly  Journal  in  which  will  appear  the  papers  and  proceed- 
ings of  its  meetings.  The  secretary  is  D.  W.  Springer,  Ann  Arbor, 
Michigan. — ^The  Division  of  Research  of  the  Department  of  Education 
in  New  York  City  has  issued  a  series  of  teachers'  Year  Boohs  of  Edu- 
cational Investigations,  Nos.  6  and  14,  for  the  years  191 5  and  1916 
respectively,  contain  matter  of  considerable  interest  to  English  teachers. 
— ^Anyone  concerned  with  instruction  in  German  would  do  well  to  send 
twenty-five  cents  to  the  Librarian,  University  of  Minnesota,  for  a  copy 
of  Professor  Schlenker's  Bulletin  for  Teachers  of  German.  Similar 
bulletins  for  Latin  and  for  history  have  been  prepared  by  Professor  Pike 
and  Professor  Krez. — ^The  Monthly  Record  of  Current  Educational  Pub- 
lications issued  by  the  Bureau  of  Education  at  Washington  is  indis- 
pensable to  those  who  seek  to  keep  up  with  educational  discussion  and 
investigation  from  month  to  month. 
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THE  NEW  SOCIAL  CRITICISM 

Most  readers  will  doubtless  approve  of  the  phrase,  ''The  Muddle  of 
Criticism,"  which  Miss  Gertrude  Buck  has  chosen  as  the  heading  for 
the  first  chapter  in  her  Social  CrUicism  of  LUerature.^  For  several  years 
Miss  Buck  has  been  piloting  her  pupils  at  Vassar  among  the  rocks  and 
shoals  of  English  literary  criticism,  and  she  now  grants  to  the  public  an 
account  of  the  haven  to  which  she  has  been  leading  them. 

Her  book  is  a  small  one  but  full  of  meat.  Chap,  i  reviews  and  dis- 
tinguishes  the  various  types  of  criticism — scientific,  judicial,  impres- 
sionist, appreciative,  and  aesthetic — ^which  contend  for  supremacy. 
What  is  needed  to  harmonize  the  warring  elements  is  to  consider  both 
the  writer's  and  the  reader's  part  and  also  what  contribution  each  of  the 
traditional  types  of  criticism  may  make  to  a  higher  conception.  In  this 
way  "  the  long  war  of  critical  theories  [may]  end  in  the  active  peace  of 
co-operation." 

On  this  foundation  the  writer  proceeds  to  build  her  conception  of 
the  "Larger  Criticism."  This  takes  its  rise  at "  that  point  in  the  reading- 
act  at  which  some  theory  about  what  is  read  emerges  into  conscious- 
ness." The  process  which  ensues  has  three  factors,  critical  reading, 
critical  theory,  and  critical  judgment.  The  whole  is  a  vitalized  con- 
ception of  literature,  taking  into  account,  not  only  writer  and  reader, 
but  also  the  entire  social  body. 

As  we  advance  to  consider  "Standards  of  Criticism"  we  discern 
more  clearly  the  writer's  thesis.  Literature,  regarded  from  a  social 
point  of  view,  is  a  primary  means  by  which  the  race  advances.  It  must 
be  judged,  then,  by  the  social  standard,  by  the  degree  to  which  it  makes 
conmion  in  society  all  pecvdiar  advantages  of  mental  endowment  and 
experience.  This  is  the  greater  which  includes  the  less,  sincerity,  good 
form,  and  other  virtues. 

At  last  we  are  prepared  to  hear  that  the  critic  is  not  "an  oracle, 
enunciating  infallible  judgments  of  literature  by  an  easy  comparison  of 

<  The  Social  CrUicism  of  LiteraUtre,  By  Gertrude  Buck.  New  Haven:  Yale 
University  Press,  1916.    $1.00  net. 
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any  given  book  with  certain  accredited  models  or  by  an  equally  mecliani- 
cal  application  to  it  of  rules  delivered  unto  us  by  Aristotle.''  He  is 
rather  a  reader  like  ourselves,  holding  his  opinions  tentative  and  per- 
sonal, and  seeking  primarily  to  provoke  genuine  reading  on  the  part  of 
others.  ''To  heighten  the  reader's  conscious  life  by  increasing  his 
capacity  to  read" — this  is  the  true  mission  of  the  critic,  and  this  is  also 
the  true  mission  of  the  teacher  of  literature. 

The  book  was  worth  doing  for  the  sake  of  the  college  student,  who 
ordinarily  is  badly  in  need  of  enlightenment  as  to  the  nature  of  criticism 
and  his  proper  relation  to  it.  More  important  is  the  service  it  will 
render  in  defining  and  dignifying  a  new  type  of  criticism.  The  uni- 
versity instructor  who  was  moved  to  exclaim  recently,  ''If  we  only  knew 
why  we  are  teaching  literature!"  would  do  well  to  read  and  ponder  this 
thoughtful  volume.  EL 
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'  Old  Stories  for  Young  Readers.    By  Laxtsa  A.  Lakge.    QlustxatioDS  by 

Rachel  Dkon  and  Masjoeib  Hartwell.    New  York:    MaaniUaHy 
I  19x6.    Pp.  223.    I0.40. 

I  Folk-tales  and  fables  in  a  fonn  suitable  to  second  grade. 

I  A  VisU  to  the  Farm.    By  Lauxa  A.  Lakge.    Illustrated  by  Rachel  Dixoh 

and  Mabjoeib  Haetwell.    New  York:    Marmillan,  19x6.    Pp.  130. 
•0.40. 

Informational  and  moraUang  stories  of  the  farm,  with  much  animal  diak)gue. 
For  third  or  fourth  grade. 

Every-Day  Words  and  Their  Uses:  A  Guide  to  Good  Diction.  By  Rqbekt 
Palfkey  Uteer.  New  York:  Harper  &  Brothers,  19x6.  Pp.  277, 
$i.2snet. 

A  breeay  general  disaission  followed  by  an  alphabetical  list  with  rather  common- 
sense  comments. 

The  Advance  of  the  BngHsh  Novel.    By  William  Lyon  Phelps.    New  York: 

Dodd,  Mead  &  Co.,  1916.    Pp.  334. 

A  swift  historical  survey  and  a  frank  setting  forth  of  opinion  upon  contemporary 
English  and  American  novelists.  Almost  half  of  the  volume  is  devoted  to  living 
writers. 

0.  Henry:  A  Biography.     By  C.  Auphonso  Sioih.     Garden  City,  N.Y.: 

Doubleday,  Page  &  Co.,  19x6.    Pp.  258.    $2 .  50. 

The  authorized  biography,  by  a  boyhood  friend  who  has  since  distinguislied 
himself  as  teacher  and  critic. 
Ireland^s  Literary  Renaissance.    By  Esmest  A.  Boyd.    New  York:    John 

Lane  Co.,  19x6.    Pp.  4x5.    $2 .  50. 

A  complete  account  of  the  distinctly  Celtic  literature  of  Ireland  during  the  last 
thirty  years.  Written  by  an  "insider"  who  insists  upon  the  Irish  rather  than  the 
English  perspective. 

Joseph  Conrad:  A  Biography  and  a  Critical  EsUmate  of  His  Works.    By  Hugh 

Waupole.    New  York:  Henry  Holt  &  Co.,  1916.    Pp.  127.    I0.50. 

Thirty  pages  of  biography  and  ninety  of  literary  criticism. 
Thomas  Hardy:  A  Biography  and  a  Critical  EsUmate  of  His  Work.    By  Harold 

Child.    New  York:  Henry  Holt  &  Co.,  1916.    Pp.  128.    I0.50. 

Like  the  Conrad  book,  a  volume  of  the  "Writers  of  the  Day  Series." 
Social  Life  in  England— 1730-1830.    By  F.  J.  Foaxes  Jacksok.    New  York: 

Macmillan,  19x6.    Pp.  338.    $x .  50. 

By  means  of  the  experiences  and  writings  of  a  few  wdl-chosen  individuals  the  life 
of  the  times  is  portrayed  vividly  and  entertainingly. 
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Pers(maiUy  m  German  lAteratttre  before  Luiher.    By  Kxjno  Francke.    Cam- 
bridge: Harvard  University  Press,  19x6.    Pp.  221. 

A  Book  abotU  the  Theater.    By  Brander  Matthews.    New  York:  Soibner, 
1916.    Pp.334.    $250- 
Nineteen  essays  on  divers  phases  of  the  stage;   e.g.,  "The  Show  Business," 

"Why  Five  Acts  ?"  "A  Moral  from  a  Toy  Theater,"  "The  Ideal  of  the  Acrobat." 

The  Drama  of  Savage  Peoples.    By  Looios  Havemeyes.    New  Haven:  Yale 

University  Press,  1916.    Pp.  274.    $1 .  75. 

Not  so  much  an  attempt  to  throw  Ught  upon  savage  customs  as  one  to  collect 
the  scattered  information  concerning  them  for  use  in  interpreting  modem  drama. 

A  Study  of  Fairy  Tales,    By  Laitra  F.  Kready.    With  an  Introduction  by 
Henry   Suzzallo.    Boston:    Houghton  Mifflin   Co.,   1916.    Pp.  313. 
$1.40  net. 
An  exposition  of  the  value  of  fairy  tales  and  the  principles  to  be  followed  by  the 

teacher  in  selecting  and  handling  them,  with  a  valus^le  bibliography  of  sources  for 

the  story-teller. 

American  University  Progress  and  College  Reform,    By  James  H.  Baser. 

New  York:  Longmans,  Green,  &  Co.,  1916.    Pp.  189.    $1 .00. 

A  discussion  of  reorganization,  economy,  and  social  service,  by  the  chairman  of 
a  committee  of  the  National  Council  of  Education. 

Outlines  of  the  History  of  Education.    By  George  Washington  Andrew 

LucKEY.    Lincoln,  Neb.:  University  of  Nebraska  Press.    Pp.  199. 
Motives  in  Education.    By  D.  F.  K.  Bertolette.    Boston:   Gorham  Press, 

1916.    Pp.63.    $0.75. 
A  Guide  for  the  Study  of  Plants.    By  Mabel  £.  Sicallwood.    Lane  Technical 

Publications,  Series  I,  No.  3.    Chicago:  Lane  Technical  Press. 

A  detailed  syllabus  printed  by  the  students  of  the  author's  own  high  school. 

What  We  Hear  in  Music:  A  Laboratory  Course  of  Study  in  Music  History  and 

Appreciation.    By   Anse    Shaw   Faulkner.    Camden,    N.J.:    Victor 

Talking  Machine  Co.,  1913-16.    Pp.  439. 
BosweWs  Life  of  Samuel  Johnson.    Abridged  and  edited  by  Stella  Stewart 

Center.    New  York:  A.  S.  Barnes  Co.,  1916.    Pp.  344.    $0.25. 
The  New  Barnes  Readers— Primer  and  Book  One,  and  Teachers  Manual.    By 

May  Robbins,  Herman  Dressel,  and  Ellis  U.  Graff.    Illustrations 

by  Mabel  B.  Hill.    New  York:  A.  S.  Barnes  Co.,  1916. 
The  Aeneid  of  Virgil.    In  the  English  Translation  by  John  Conington. 

Edited  by  Francis  G.  Allinson  and  Anne  C.  E.  Allinson.    Chicago: 

Scott,  Foresman  &  Co.,  1916.    Pp.  452. 
The  Life  and  Strange  Surprising  Adventures  of  Robinson  Crusoe.    By  Daniei. 

Defoe.    Edited  with  Introduction  and  Notes  by  W.  P.  Trent.    Boston: 

Ginn  &  Co.,  1916.    Pp.  360.    $0.60. 

An  excellent  edition  for  high-school  or  college  library. 
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THE  KINGSLEY  OUTLINE  STUDIES 

ARE  INDISPENSABLE  AIDS 

ENGLISH:    78  Outline  Studies  on  ffigh  and  Grammar  School  English,  valuable  alike  to  teacher 

and  pupil.    78  vols.    15  cents  each. 
BISTORT:    5  Outlines  on  Andent,  Grecian,  Roman,  English,  and  United  States  History,   ascents 

each,  except  English,  46  cents. 
LATIN :    2  on  Caesar,  3  on  Cicero,  5  on  Vergil,  30  cents  each. 
GBOGRAPHT  AND  GRAMMAR:    One  Outline  on  each  subject.    25  cents  each. 

ThcM  OntUiMt  Aft  mpttiaXtf  raoomiMiided  for  dan  nae  and  un  to  oaed  in  thooMndi  of 
•dKMib  throaghont  the  oountiy 

THE  KINGStEY  ENGU8H  TEXTS  (with  OmMam  combiaad) 
Have  received  state  adoption  by  Calif oraia  for  four  yean 

Cloth     P»pcr  Ooth 


Julius  Caesar       ....  $0^0  $0.25  The  Sir  Roger  de  Coverley  Papers  -  $04010.30 

The  Merchant  of  Venice      -       -       .40      .35  The  Lady  of  the  Lake  -       -       -       .40      .30 

Macbeth 40      .25  Burke's  Speech    -       -       -       -       .40      .25 

Evangeline  -       -       -       -       .40      .25  The  Ancient  Mariner  -       -     Cloth  only    .30 

Narrative  Episodes  from  the  Old  The  Vision  of  Sir  Launfal    -     Cloth  only    .30 

Testament      -       -       -       -       .40      .30  As  You  Like  It    -       -       -     Cloth  only    .40 

Theee  tests  have  many  attiactive,  original  featoies,  found  in  no  other  edition.    The  series 
will  indude  other  volumes  now  in  preparation 

Smmd  for  Owr  N«w  Catalo*  of  EAicaHonal  Sp^inhiM 

THE  PALMER  COMPANY 

Puhluhft  of  "Education** 
120  BOYLSTON  STREET  BOSTON,  MASS. 
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Reading  ENGLISH  Literature 

The  study  of  the  history  of  literature  is  giving  way  to  the  study  of  the  litera- 
ture itself,  and  for  this  work 

TWELVE  CENTURIES  OF  ENGLISH 
POETRY  AND  PROSE 

fi>  ALPHONSO  a  NEWCOMER,  and  MISS  AUCE  E.  ANDREWS 

Buckram,  760  pages,  $1.75 

is  an  unusual  collection  to  fill  this  need.  No  development  of  literature  has  been 
neglected — even  the  drama  is  well  represented,  including,  for  example,  The 
Tempest  complete. 

Write  for  the  Table  of  Contents  and  specimen  pages;  also  for  the  Chart  recently 
issued  showing  the  authors  and  the  selections  of  each  by  periods. 

The  LAKE  ENGLISH  CLASSICS  SERIES  now  indade*  MTenty-four  (74)  ▼olumes 

SCOTT,   FORESMAN   AND    COMPANY 

PuhlUhert  of  the  LAKE  ENGLISH  SERIES 

CHICAGO:  623  Soutb  Wabash  Avenue  NEW  YORK:  8-12  Ea«t  34th  Street 


Add  Interest  to  Theme  Work 

YOU  can  review  an  essay  with  your  class  much 
more  effectively — indicate  its  strong  and  weak 
points  of  style,  construction,  punctuation,  etc. — 
if  the  class  can  read  it  with  you.     This  is  possible  with  a 

Bauscli"'|omk 

(alopticon 

^  which  projects  opaque  materials  (printed  or  written  pages,  books,  maps, 

1^  photos,  etc)  as  well  as  lantern  slides,     it  is  equipped  with  the  new  g€is- 
iilled  Mazda  lamp,  which  runs  itself  and  gives  brilliant  illumination.     The 

^  Combined  Model  (illustrated)  is  equipped  with  lOOO-watt  lamp  for  large 

^  classrooms  or  auditoriums.    The  Home  Balopticon,  with  400-watt  lamp, 

^  does  splendid  work  in  smaller  classrooms.     Both  models  show  written  or 

^  printed  matter  in  correct  position  on  the  screen  and  are  equipped  with 

f  special  object  carrier  to  accommodate  the  ordinary  essay  paper. 

Wrik  for  DeacrtpUce  Cireulan  EI 


Coml>in«d  BaloplieoB  $120 
Home  Baloplicoii  $35.  $45 


Bausch  ^  Ipmb  Optical  Q. 

696  IT.  PAUL  STRUT     ROCHCSTIR,  t4.Y. 

New  YORK  WASHINGTON  CHICAQO  SAN  FRANCISCO 

LeaJing  American  Makw  «fHtg/t.Gmdc  OtOkal  PwducU. 
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Education — Hollister's  High  'School  and  Class  Management     $1.40 
Sa^j^nick^s  How  to  Stiidy  and  What  to  Study  .        .  .60 


English — Benson's  English  Derivatives 

Boswell's  Life  of  Johnson — Selections    . 
Knowles'  Orai  English   . 
Manly-Bailey's  Junior  High  School  English 
Woolley's  Written  English     •        .        .        . 


Arden  Shakespeare— Revised  edition  in  large  type,  per  vol 
A  Midsummer  Night's  Dream  (Edith  Rickert  of  Chicago) 
As  You  Like  It  (E.  H.  Wright  of  Columbia)  . 
Julius  Caesar  (William  StrunIc,  Jr.,  of  Cornell)    . 
Macbeth  (E.  A.  Allen  of  Missouri) 
The  Merchant  of  Venice  (M.  W.  Croll  of  Princeton) 
The  Tempest  (Katharine  Lee  Bates  of  Wellesley) 


.48 
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1.20 
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D.  C.  HEAlTH  &  CO.,  Boston,  New  York,  Chicago 


Lewis  and  Hosiers  Practical  English 
for  High  Schools 

By  William  D.  Lewis,  Principal  William  Penn  High  School  for  Girls,  Philadelphia,  and 
Jabies  Fleming  Hosic,  Managing  Editor,  The  English  Journal,  Secretary  of 
National  Council  of  Teachers  of  English,  Head  of  Department  of  English,  Chicago 
Normal  College,  Chicago.  Cloth,  i2mo,  350  pp.  approximately.    Price  $1.00. 

This  book  attempts  to  teach  the  old  subject  of  English  composition  in  a  way  that 
is  more  informal  and  interesting  than  is  customary.  There  is  a  liveliness  of  tone 
to  the  presentation  which  is  well  calculated  to  appeal  to  the  pupil  and  spur  him 
on  to  do  the  work  presented.  Each  topic  begins  with  illustrative  selections,  many  of 
them  from  student  themes,  and  from  these  suggestive  questions  bring  out  the  most 
important  principles,  which  in  their  turn  are  made  the  basis  of  exercises  to  be  perf onned 
by  the  pupil.    There  is  an  absence  of  formal  and  formidable  rules. 

Throughout  the  work  it  is  the  practical  side  that  receives  the  chief  emphasis.  The 
pupil  is  given  a  working  knowledge  of  modern  business  methods.  Besides  being  drilled 
thoroughly  in  those  fundamental  principles  that  are  common  to  aU  kinds  of  good  Ei^giish,  his 
attention  is  devoted  to  the  use  of  cards  for  filing  and  outlining,  the  study  of  business  reports, 
business  letters,  proofreading,  and  nevvspap)er  writing.  An  attempt  Is  also  made  to  teadi  the 
pupil  how  to  criticize  and  correct  his  own  work,  and  how  to  make  correct  recitations.  A  brief 
review  of  the  essentials  of  grammar  is  included. 
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